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I  Q10   late  as  Midsummer  last,  no  nation  of  Eur 

r  lO     prosperous  than  France,  and  none  so  proud  c 

I  headship  over  all  her  neighbours.     While  whate^ 

I  be  alleged  against  the  late  Empire,  it  cannot,  at  lea 

j  that  it  raised  the  material  prosperity  of  the  couii 

'  unsurpassed  in  any  period  of  her  existence;  and  ^ 

i  unequalled  during  any  period  of  her  history. 

\  extension  of  railroads,  and  of  internal  means  of  o 

had  opened  up  districts  hitherto  practically  inac 
markets  of  the  world,  and  led  to  a  diffusion  of  ^ 
improvement  in  agriculture  which  are  almost  ir 
sidering  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  they  w 
Her  cities  had  been  beautified  and  almost  rebuilt 
enlarged,  and  her  manufactures  and  commerce 
beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  would  have  dared 
\  twenty  years  ago. 

\  Besides  all  this,  the  immense  military  prestige 

had  acquired  from  the  wars  of  the  first  NapoL 
sustained  in  the  Crimean  and  Italian  campai 
doubted  that  she  was  still  justified  in  considerii 
first  military  power  of  the  Continent,  and  able  to 
rest  of  Europe,  If  the  rulers  of  Germany  believed 
the  superiority  they  have  since  evinced,  they  alone 
a  fact  which  even  their  own  countrymen  scarcely 
for,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  hftrdly  suspected ;  wl 
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-no  Frencliman  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  even  remotely 
possible.  The  fighting  in  the  Danish  campaign  had  not  im- 
pressed the  bystanders  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  military 
system,  and  though  the  world  was  startled  by  her  astounding 
success  at  Sadowa,  opinions  were  divided  as  to  whether  it  was 
•owing  more  to  her  own  prowess  or  to  the  blunders  or  weakness 
of  her  adversary.  Yet  when  Germany  rose  in  July  last  to  repel 
■a  threatened  invasion  of  her  soil,  the  most  famous  marshals  of 
France  were  out-generalled  in  every  move.  Her  armies  were 
hopelessly  beaten  in  every  encounter,  and  the  unparalleled  dis- 
aster at  Sedan,  and  the  capitulation  of  Metz,  consigned  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  her  regular  armies  to  captivity.  Since  these 
events,  the  invaders  have  made  themselves  masters  'of  nearly  a 
third  of  her  provinces,  have  marched  triumphantly  to  the  g^tes 
of  the  capital,  and  now  hold  it  in  an  iron  grasp,  from  which  there 
seems  little  or  no  chance  of  escape. 

The]  great  social  *  debacle '  which  followed  the  abdication  of 
the  Emperor  was,  perhaps,  even  more  dreadful  to  contemplate 
than  the  military  disasters.  The  only  Government  in  France 
was  a  Government  of  despair,  in  the  hands  of  self-elected  men, 
to  whom  no  nation  would  deliberately  confide  its  destinies. 
The  great  cities  were  practically  governed  by  mobs,  who,  if  not 
in  actual  possession  of  the  power,  would,  it  was  felt,  certainly  be 
so  directly  the  dread  of  the  invader  was  removed  ;  and  nowhere, 
either  in  the  cities  or  in  the  provinces,  does  there  even  now 
seem  to  be  a  nucleus  of  strength  out  of  which  a  stable  Govern- 
ment can  be  developed  when  peace  is  concluded,  and  the  country 
is  again  left  with  power  to  control  its  own  destinies.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  much  to  assert  that  History  affords  no  such 
example  of  a  great  and  long-established  nation  so  unexpectedly 
and  so  suddenly  hurled,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
into  such  an  abyss  of  helplessness  and  ruin. 

In  the  presence  of  such  stupendous  events  as  these,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Englishmen  ask  each  other  whether  such  a  cata- 
strophe may  not  happen  to  us  as  that  which  has  befallen  our 
nearest  neighbour.  Are  we  living  in  a  fool's  paradise?  or  are 
we  prepared  to  resist  any  invasion  that  may  be  attempted  on 
our  shores  ?  Would  society  with  us  fall  as  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely to  pieces,  if  we  were  invaded,  as  it  has  done  in  France  ? 
The  last  question  is  more  easily  answered  than  the  first,  and  as 
it  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  it  may  as  well 
be  dismissed  at  once.  We  are  a  self-governing  people,  and  at 
present  with  well  recognised  gradations  of  society,  and  our  social 
organisation  would  most  probably  bear  any  strain  that  is  likely 
to  be  applied  to  it     But  our  commercial  system  is  as  unstable 
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3E  a  house  of  cards,  and  would  crumble  to  dust  if  touched  by  the 
spear  of  an  invader,  Kvcn  without  this.  If  our  naval  supremacy 
were  gone,  and  our  ports  blockaded  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
consequences  rfould  be  frightful  to  contemplate.  If  our  factories 
were  deprived  of  their  supplies  of  cotton  and  of  wool,  and  of  the 
thousand  and  one  articles  which  the  Continent  and  our  colonies 
supply  for  their  support,  if  our  trade  with  India  and  the  East 
intercepted,  and  we  were  cut  off,  even  for  a  short  time,  from  inter- 
course by  sea  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  multitudes  of  men  would 
be  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  they,  with  the  still  greater  multitudes 
dependent  on  them  and  their  earnings,  would  be  left  to  perish  from 
want  an'l  starvation.  As  a  rule,  the  wage  classes  have  no  capital 
and  no  reserves  to  meet  such  a  crisis,  and  the  capital  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  their  employers,  against  which  they  are  waging 
an  internecine  war,  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  tide  over  so 
immense  a  cessatTon  of  employment  as  an  invasion  or  blockade 
would  give  rise  to.  Even  if  we  came  victorious  out  of  a  death 
grapple  on  or  around  these  shores,  it  would  take  years,  long  years, 
to  replace  the  capital  lost  in  the  struggle ;  and,  if  beaten,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  any  combination  of  circumstances  which 
would  enable  us  to  hope  that  our  children  now  in  the  cradle 
might  live  to  see  England  again  as  prosperous  as  she  now  is, 
and  occupying  the  same  important  position  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth. 

That  these  sentiments  arc  shared  more  or  less  distinctly  by 
thoughtful  men  in  this  country,  is  evident  from  the  excited  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  in  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  Session, 
before  the  paramount  interest  of  the  grouse  bad  diverted  the 
attention  of  our  Legislature  from  national  objects,  and  is  even 
more  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  press  since  that  time.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  lake  up  any  review,  magazine,  ornewspaper, 
without  finding  in  it  some  article  either  criticising  the  actions 
of  the  War  Office  or  Admiralty,  or  offering  some  suggestion  for 
the  reorganisation  of  our  military  or  naval  forces,  or  some  wail 
of  despondency  over  our  helpless  condition. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  out  of 
place  or  uncalled  for,  if  we  attempt  to  describe,  without  entering 
into  details,  the  exact  position  of  our  means  of  defence,  and 
try  to  estimate  as  nearly  as  possible  their  value  as  compared 
with  the  power  of  attack  possessed  by  any  foreign  nation, 
or  by  any  combination  of  foreign  nations  likely  to  be  brought 
against  us. 

The  defect  most  generally  apparent  in  diose  estimab 
detensivc  means,  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  has  otj 
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their  authors  regarding  the  question  too  exclusively  from  a  naval 
or  from  a  military  point  of  view.     It  may  turn  out  that  we  oug^bt 
to  rely  wholly  on  our  insular  position  for  our  protection,  or  it 
may  be  that  we  cannot  consider  ourselves  safe* unless  we  hsLve 
land  forces  equal  to  cope  with  any  that  an  enemy  may  be  able  to 
throw  on  our  shores ;   but  it  is  at  least  clear  that  no  reasoning" 
will  carry  conviction  which  does  not  take  into  account  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  fairly  estimate  the  value  of  both  modes  of 
defence,  either  separately  or  collectively.     At  the  same  time,. 
there  is   no   greater   danger  than  would   arise   from  any    half- 
measures  applied  to  both  of  these  branches,  or  from  fancying-  that 
if  the  navy  is  nearly  sufficient  for  our  defence,  and  the  army  is 
also  nearly  sufficient,  that  therefore  we  are  safe.     In  the  case  of  a 
Continental  nation,  with  an  enemy  having  a  common  boundary, 
the  problem  is  much  easier.     It  is  only  necessary  to  count  the 
number  of  men  each  party  can  put  into  the  field  in  a  given  time, 
and  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  their  equipments,  and  the 
strength  of  their  fortresses  or  positions.     It  is  a  simple  sum   of 
arithmetic,  and  the  only  uncertain  quantity  in  the  proposition  is 
the  relative  morale  of  the  troops,  including  in  this  category  the 
skill  of  the  commanders.     In  like  manner,  if  we  had  a  regular 
army  more  than  half  the  strength  required  by  itself  to  defend 
our  shores,  and  had  a  militia  or  force  of  volunteers  which  by 
themselves  were  likewise  more  than  half  the  strength  sufficient, 
the  two  together  would  be  all  we  could  require.  But  a  fleet  which- 
is  nearly  but  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  task,  and  land  forces 
which  are  similarly  situated,  are  very  far,  when  taken  together, 
from   being   a  sufficient   defence:  for   the   evident  reason  that 
they  cannot  act  together,  but  must  be  taken  in  succession.     If 
our  fleet  is  overmatched  and  unable  to  keep  the  seas,  the  army 
cannot  assist  it:   it   is   only  when   this   happens   that  the  de«- 
fensive  army  comes  into  play,  and  then  it  is  only  because  the 
fleet   is  unable  to  afford  the   army   any  assistance  in  keeping* 
the  enemy  from  landing  on  our  shores.    The  problem  of  national 
defence  thus  divides  itself  into  two  separate  and  distinct  propo- 
sitions, which  it  is  indispensable  should  be  examined  separately 
in  order  that  their  value  may  be  correctly  estimated.     Of  the 
two  the  naval  is  the  first  to  be  examined  and  the  most  important, 
as  in  our  insular  position  we  have  a  natural  means  of  defence 
possessed  by  no  other  nation. 

In  order  to  estimate  how  far  our  navy  is  equal  to  the  defence 
of  our  shores,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  it  with  that  of  some 
other  nation,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  only  that  of  France  which 
possesses  the  requisite  elements  for  a  comparison.  Avowedly, 
the  French  navy  was   designed  and  built  for  the  purpose  of 
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'holding  that  of  England  in  check,  and,  if  necessary,  disputing 
-with  her  the  empire  of  the  seas.  It  is  also  certain  that  there 
have  been  periods  during  the  last  ten  years  when  France  could 
have  put  a  larger  number  of  ironclad  vessels  in  the  Channel  than 
we  could  have  opposed  to  them,  and  that  had  a  war  between  the  two 
nations  then  broken  out,  our  navy  might  have  been  overmatched. 
At  the  present  moment,  however,  it  probably  may  be  assumed 
that  our  ironclad  navy  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  France,  or  of 
any  other  Power  taken  singly.  This,  of  course,  has  been,  and 
will  be  disputed,  and,  if  we  look  merely  to  the  number  of  vessels 
and  the  number  of  guns  they  mount,  our  superiority  is  not  so 
evident  as  it  should  be;  but,  looking,  at  the  calibre  and 
character  of  our  artillery,  and  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the 
•armour  of  our  ships,  it  seems  fair  to  admit  that  our  navy  is  equal 
to  theirs.  To  put  the  proposition  as  clearly  as  possible :  if  all 
the  English  ironclad  fleet  were  in  commission,  and  mustered  in 
the  harbours  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and  that  of  France 
in  Cherbourg  and  Brest,  and  they  were  to  meet  in  the  Channel 
for  a  fair  fight,  we  probably  should  have  no  reason  to  fear  the 
result.  If,  however,  the  French  could  bribe  Spain,  for  instance, 
hy  an  offer  of  assisting  her  to  recover  Gibraltar  or  by  any  other 
means,  to  join  ^their  fleet  with  her  seven  ironclads,  it  might  go 
hard  with  us  and  our  fleet  be  overpowered. 

Even  apart  from  such  a  contingency  as  this,  is  it  wise  to  trust 
our  national  existence  to  a  mere  equality  in  so  untried  a  field  as 
a  fight  between  ironclad  ships  at  sea?  We  have  actually  no 
experience  of  this  class  of  warfare,  for  the  fight  at  Lissa  was  such 
a  bungling  affair,  and  the  navies  engaged  of  so  mixed  a  class, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusion  from 
such  a  battle.  We  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  concentrated 
broadside  of  a  two-decker  like  the  'Solferino'  may  not  be  more 
destructive  than  the  side-piercing  fire  of  the  guns  of  such  ships 
as  \  the  *  Hercules '  and  *  Monarch.'  Far  more  important,  how- 
ever, than  this,  is  our  want  of  experience  as  to  the  effect  which 
ramming  may  have  on  the  result  of  future  naval  battles.  If 
the  experience  of  Lissa  is  of  any  value,  it  is  all-important ;  and 
the  fleet  that  first  sees  several  of  its  ships  sent  to  the  bottom  in 
this  summary  manner  may  be  seized  with  a  panic  and  expose 
itself  to  a  disastrous  defeat.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  quite 
as  likely  to  happen  to  the  attacking  party  as  to  ourselves: 
this  may  be  true,  but  the  result  would  be  widely  different.  If  we 
^defeated  the  French  or  any  attacking  navy,  we  should  merely 
have  secured  our  first  line  of  defence,  and  prevented  the  nation 
which  possessed  that  fleet  from  doing  us  further  injury.  If  we, 
•on  the  other  hand,  were  defeated,  our  principal  line  is  forced  ;  the 
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Channel  is  bridged  over,  and  our  enemj,  whoever  he  may  be^ 
may  at  leisure  land  his  forces,  under  the  protection  of  his  fleet, 
on  any  part  of  our  shores  he  may  select.  Victory  with  us  is 
merely  parrying  a  blow,  without  enabling  us  to  follow  it  up  so 
as  vitally  to  injure  our  enemy*  Defeat  to  us  is  destruction  of 
our  most  important  defence,  and  exposes  our  most  vital  parts  to 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  two  fleets,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  the  French  at  the  present  moment  possess  an  incontest- 
able superiority  over  us.  The  accommodation  for  repairing  and 
refitting  ships  in  their  dockyards  has  long  been  completed,  and  is 
more  extensive  than  any  which  we  now  possess ;  and  with,  perhaps, 
the  exception  of  Cherbourg,  all  her  naval  arsenals  and  stations 
are  so  fortified  as  to  be  free  from  any  danger  of  attack.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  fleet  which 
can  rely  on  the  indispensable* adjunct  of  sufficient  and  well  for- 
tified dockyards  and  arsenals  is,  ceteris  paribus^  nearly  twice  as 
strong  as  one  which  has  no  such  secure  base  of  operations.  We 
have  been  at  infinite  pains  to  fix  the  armour-plates  securely  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessels  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  unsolved  questions 
of  this  novel  mode  of  warfare  how  a  damaged  plate  is  to  be 
removed  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  new  one,  or,  in  fact,  how, 
after  even  a  successful  action,  an  iron-plated  fleet  is  to  be  re- 
fitted and  in  what  time  it  would  again  be  fit  to  go  to  sea.  With 
wooden  vessels,  using  only  solid  shot  in  action,  the  problem  was 
easy  and  simple  in  the  extreme.  A  damaged  plank  is  easily 
repaired  or  refitted,  but  a  pierced  or  cracked  armour-plate  can 
only  be  replaced  in  dock  with  the  most  elaborate  mechanical 
appliances,  and  after  every  action  this  must  be  done  to  some, 
probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  anticipated. 

The  Naval  authorities  seem  to  have  been  for  some  time  awarr 
of  our  deficiencies  in  these  respects,  inasmuch  as  long  ago  the 
commenced  very  important  extensions  at  Chatham.    Owing,  hoi 
ever,  to  the  necessity  of  doing  the  work  cheaply,  convict  laboj 
was  principally  employed,  and  the  work  has  consequently  bef 
years  in  hand.    From  a  hint  in  Col.  Clarke's  last  Report,  it  see? 
just  to  have  been  discovered  that  the  foundation  for  the  lockf 
give  access  to  the  new  basins  will  certainly  be  much  more  diffi 
than  was  anticipated.     There  is,  in  fact,  no  knowing  when 
may  be  completed,  though  one  of  the  basins,  it  is  stated,  mi 
ready  before  long.     If  the  Admiralty  could  afibrd  to  engage 
services  of  some  professional  engineers  who  had  experienr 
such  works,  this  difficulty  might  be  got  over ;  but  in  the 
of  a  military  officer  to  whom  the  work  is  necessarily  ne 
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unfamiliar,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  what  the  locks  may  cost 
and  when  they  will  be  finished. 

In  like  manner  most  extensive  additions  are  being  made  to 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  and  as  no  engineering  difficulties  are 
expected  there,  the  works  may  be  complete  as  anticipated  in 
September,  1873.*  Meanwhile,  however,  we  have  sold  Deptford 
and  Woolwich  Dockyards,  which,  though  not  suited  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  larger  class  of  iron-clads  used  as  ocean 
cruizers,  are  admirably  adapted  for  gun-boats  and  the  smaller 
fry  of  the  fleet,  which  are  at  least  as  important  for  national  defence 
as  their  more  unwieldly  sisters.  So  far,  therefore,  from  our 
Dockyards  being  extended  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the 
navy,  it  is  probably  true  that  now  and  for  some  time  to  come  we 
are  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  we  have  been  for  many  years 
past 

The  defences  of  our  Dockyards  against  an  attack  by  sea  are, 
however,  in  even  a  more  backward  and  unsatisfactory  state  than 
these  extensions,  and  with  less  excuse,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
commenced  earlier,  and,  with  proper  energy,  might  have  been 
completed  long  ago. 

-  When  the  results  of  the  Crimean  War  had  forced  on  the  minds 
even  of  the  Peace  Party  that  the  millenium  had  not  yet  arrived, 
certain  works  were  commenced  for  the  protection  of  our  Naval 
establishments,  but  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  in  1859  a  Royal 
Commission  was  established  to  investigate  the  whole  subject. 
After  a  most  exhaustive  inquiry  they  reported  in  the  following 
year  that  ten  millions  (10,350,000/.)  were  required  for  new  works 
and  to  complete  those  already  ordered  and  in  progress,  and  one 
million  ought  in  addition  to  be  expended  in  floating  defences  ta 
supplement  those  erected  in  the  sea  and  on  the  coasts.  Moderate 
as  this  sumt  must  now  appear,  considering  the  objects  to  be 
attained,  it  was  deemed  too  large  to  ask  a  British  Parliament  to 
grant,  and  it  was  consequently,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  some 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  reduced  at  two  successive  stages,  first 
to  8,720,000/.,  and  afterwards  to  6,180,000/.  by  the  omission  of 
whole  groups  of  works  and  the  reduction  in  extent  of  others ;  %  ^i^d 
at  last,  in  spite  of  very  strenuous  opposition.  Government  got  leave 
to  raise  this  last  amount  by  terminable  annuities.  In  1862  the 
sum  was  increased  to  6,860,000/.,  and  in  1867  to  6,995,000/.  As 
even  this  increase  failed  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of 

*  Col.  Clarke's  Memoranda  explanatory  of  Vote  II ,  presented  to  Parliament 
ISih  March,  1870. 

t  Tlie  dngle  fortress  of  New  Georgisk  (Modlin)  has  cost  Russia  100,000,000  Fls., 
or  as  nearly  as  ma^  be  the  same  amount. 

X  See  Col.  Jervois*s  Report,  presented  to  Parliament  February  20, 1867. 
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the  case,  a  new  Commission  was  issued,  on  Sir  J.  FkJungton's 
requisition,  of  military  and  naval  officers,  and  one  civilian,  none 
of  whom,  however,  had  been  members  of  the  previoos  Commi*- 
sion.  After  a  long  investigation,  they  reported  most  favonrably 
of  the  works  executed  under  the  loan,  and  ended  in  recommendiiy 
a  total  expenditure  of  7,951,437/.  as  indispensably  necessary  to 
complete  the  works.  This  sum  was,  however,  again  reduced,  by 
the  omission  of  some  works,  to  7,460,000£,  and  the  unexpended 
balance  (1,510,000/.)  being  voted  by  the  Act  of  1869,  the  loaa 
was  closed.  Each  time  the  vote  was  brought  forward  in  fisar  and 
trembling,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  money  was  voted  in  a  lamp 
at  first  and  authorised  to  be  raised  as  a  loan,  there  is  no  doubt  th^ 
the  works  would  have  been  abandoned  long  aga  Indeed,  so  strong 
was  the  opposition  in  1862,  that,  to  avoid  a  defeat,  Lord  Pkl- 
merston  was  obliged  to  promise  tibat  the  sea  defences  should  not 
be  proceeded  with  till  Parliament  had  again  an  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  the  question.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
the  contracts  entered  into  for  the  foundations  of  the  forts  at  Spit- 
head  and  elsewhere  had  to  be  abandoned,  the  plant  removed  and 
the  staging  left  to  rot ;  thus  causing  not  only  a  delay  of  fifteen 
months,  but  considerable  additional  expense  when  the  works 
were  resumed  in  the  following  year. 

The  opposition  to  the  vote  in  this  instance  came  firom  a  clique 
of  naval  men,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  was  the  late  Captain 
Cowper  Coles.  They  had  persuaded  themselves  that  every  shilling 
spent  on  the  forts  was  an  abstraction  irom  the  moneys  that  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  naval  purposes.  They  argued  that  the  defence 
of  the  Dockyards  ought  to  be  entrusted  solely  to  the  Navy,  and 
consequently  if  there  were  no  forts  there  must  be  more  ships 
built,  and  more  sailors  employed,  and  the  money  which  the 
engineers  were  spending  for  die  good  of  soldiers  would  be  devoted 
to  the  increase  of  that  service,  which,  rightly  enough,  they  con- 
sidered the  mainstay  of  our  defence.  It  was  in  vain  to  point 
out  to  them  that  secure  Dockyards  and  arsenals  were  as  indis- 
pensable parts  of  a  fleet  as  steam-engines  or  sails — that  defence 
by  ships  was  infinitely  more  expensive  and  more  uncertain  than 
defence  by  forts,  and  that  to  condemn  the  British  Navy  to  be 
chained  to  the  Channel  for  the  purpose  of  defending  its  own 
stores,  was  assigning  to  it  a  far  more  ignoble  r51e  than  it  had 
hitherto  performed,  and  amounted  virtually  to  our  resigning  the 
empire  of  the  seas  to  any  Navy  which  had  no  such  domestic 
cares,  and  could  rove  where  it  pleased.  Had  the  Opposition 
directed  their  attacks  against  the  land  defences  of  the  Dockyards 
there  would  have  been  more  excuse  for  their  action,  and  the  injury 
caused  would  have  been  very  much  less ;  for  the  landworks  could 

be 
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be  erected  much  more  easily  and  quickly,  and  besides  tbe  pro- 
bability of  their  coming  into  play  was  comparatively  remote.  It 
is  a  serious  operation  for  an  enemy  to  throw  even  a  small  body  of 
troops  on  shore,  with  guns  and  means  to  bombard  or  burn  a  dock- 
yard ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  operation  is  more  likely  than  that 
>on  the  outbreak  of  war  a  dash  should  be  made  at  our  Dockyards. 
According  to  modern  practice,  it  is  probable  that  the  declaration 
of  war  will  not  reach  London  till  the  squadron  destined  for  this 
purpose  is  mustered  at  Cherbourg  or  Brest,  and  lying  with  its 
steam  up  and  ready  to  start,  and  it  is  as  likely  the  time  will  be 
chosen  when  our  fleet  is  absent  on  a  cruise,  or  at  all  events  when 
a  very  inferior  force  is  available  for  defence.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, until  the  forts  in  the  sea  are  completed  and  armed,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  hostile  fleet  taking  up  a  position  at  Spithead, 
and  throwing  shells  and  combustibles  into  the  town  and  dockyard 
till  the  whole  are  reduced  to  ashes.  Forty-eight  hours  should 
suffice  for  this,  and  having  accomplished  it,  the  attacking  fleet  may 
return  home  probably  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  the  starting  of 
aix  armour-plate.  In  like  manner,  when  the  war  broke  out  in  July 
last,  there  was  not  a  gun  mounted  on  either  shore  of  the  Thames 
capable  of  piercing  an  armour-plate,  and  any  single  protected 
vessel  might  have  steamed  up  to  Woolwich  and  laid  it  in  ruins, 
and  returned  uninjured.  When  the  works  now  erecting  below 
Gravesend  are  completed  and  armed,  the  state  of  affairs  will  be 
different;  but  it  is  impossible  to  guess  how  long  a  time  may 
elapse  before  they  are  ready.  Meanwhile  the  approach  to  the 
Capital  by  sea  is  left  to  the  protection  of  the  old  rattle-trap  of  a 
fort  at  Tilbury,  which  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  state  as  it  was 
at  the  end  of  the  last  war.  This  was  felt  to  be  so  essentially  the 
case,  that  some  years  ago  a  sum  of  50,000/.  was  put  into  the  esti- 
mates to  be  applied  to  fitting  Tilbury  and  the*  battery  opposite  for 
the  reception  of  a  few  guns  of  a  modem  pattern  ;  but  the  attitude 
of  the  Parliamentary  opposition  to  this  extravagance  was  so  ter- 
rible, that  the  Minister's  heart  failed  him,  and  he  did  not  then 
^lare  to  press  it,  though  subsequently  sums  were  smuggled  through 
Parliament  sufficient  to  put  a  few  embrasures  in  a  position  to 
I'eceive  the  modem  class  of  artillery.  Notwithstanding  this, 
nothing  can  well  be  more  painfully  inadequate  for  their  purpose 
«than  the  present  state  of  the  Thames  defences. 

If  we  are  flattering  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  are  safe, 
because  the  French  fleet  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  little  in 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  since  July  last,  it  would  be  well  to 
iBtudy  carefully  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  before 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  experience  may  apply  to  us 
also.     From  the  Helder  northwards,  the  shores  of  Germany  and 

Denmark 
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Denmark  arc  covered  long,  low,  shelving  sand-banks,  extending 
a  considerable  distance  seaward.  At  all  times  the  nagivation 
among  them  is  difficult,  even  with  the  assistance  of  skilful  local 

Silots;  and  by  raising  the  buoys  and  putting  out  the  lights  it 
as  become  impracticable  even  with  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  the  approach  to  Jahde,  where  the  Prussian  fleet  lies, 
became  impracticable  to  the  French  fleet ;  and  though  it  might 
possibly  have  bombarded  some  of  the  commercial  ports  in  the 
Baltic,  to  which  access  was  not  so  difficult,  as  it  had  no  troops 
to  land,  no  object  would  have  been  gained  by  such  an  operation 
at  all  adequate  to  the  risk  or  to  compensate  for  the  indignation 
such  an  act  would  have  excited.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  might,  to  some  extent,  be  protected  by  the 
same  means ;  but  if  we  withdrew  the  Nore  light,  and  raised  the 
buoys  we  should  debar  all  ingress  and  egress  from  Chatham  and 
Sheemess,  and  so  deprive  ourselves  of  the  use  of  the  only  naval 
establishments  we  possess  in  the  North  Seas ;  while  above  Sheer* 
ness  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  is  easy  to  any  one  familiar 
with  the  river,  with  or  without  buoys.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
argument  in  no  way  applies  to  such  harbours  as  Portsmouth, 
Portland,  Plymouth,  and  Milford  Haven.  In  all  these  the  water 
is  so  deep,  the  course  so  straight,  and  the  landmarks  so  unmis-^ 
takable,  that  no  captain  would  hesitate  to  run  his  vessel  in,  at 
high  water,  without  any  other  pilotage  than  his  own  crew  ought 
easily  to  afford.  These  places  must,  therefore,  for  their  defence 
depend  on  their  active  means  of  offence,  and  on  that  only ;  and 
their  defences  being  in  the  backward  state  they  now  are  in,  is 
consequently  a  source  not  only  of  weakness  to  the  fleet,  but  of 
danger  to  the  country. 

While  Parliament  has  been  grudgingly  doling  out  the  funds 
considered  necessary  in  1860  to  put  our  Dockyards  in  a  decent 
state  of  defence,  science  has  been  marching  onwards  with  gigantic 
strides.     When  the  first  Commission  issued  its  report,  the  largest 
gun  in  the  service  was  the  68-pounder  smooth  bore  of  95  cwt ;  anc^ 
when  the  *  Warrior '  was  built  her  armament  was  intended  to  cor 
sist  of  these  now  antiquated  pieces,  and  her  armour  and  that  of  tl 
French  ships  of  the  same  period  was  only  intended  to  resist  sue 
shot.    Since  then  the  thickness  of  our  armour-plating  has  increase 
from  4 J  inches  with  |  backing,  to  the  12-inch  plates  and  l^in^ 
backing  of  the  *  Thunderer '  and  her  sister  ships ;  and  the  gi 
have  been  enlarged  from  68-pounder  smooth  bores,  to  12-incb 
ton  rifle-guns,  throwing  600  lb.  shot  with  a  charge  of  70  lb 
powder,  instead  of  the  16  lbs.  of  the  *  Warrior's '  original  a 

ment. 

To  meet  this  enormous  increase  of  power  and  resistance  o 
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part  of  ships,  necessitated  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  structure  of  the  forts  and  the  character  of  their  armament. 
As  it  was  hopeless,  however,  to  expect  any  great  augmentation 
of  the  grant  from  Parliament,  the  difficulty  was  met  first  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  central  arsenal,  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for 
which  150,000/.  had  appeared  in  the  Estimates  for  several  years. 
Then  the  eastern  defences  of  Chatham  dropped  out,  and  one 
work  after  another  was  either  abandoned  or  so  modified  as  to- 
lead  to  some  saving.  The  number  of  guns  to  be  mounted  on  the 
sea  defences  was  reduced  from  1200  to  about  800,  and  other 
economies  were  from  time  to  time  effected,  frequently,  it  is  feared, 
at  the  expense  of  efficiency,  to  meet  this  growing  difficulty.* 

Although  the  indifference  of  the  public  and  the  disfavour 
with  which  the  scheme  for  fortifying  the  dockyards  has  always 
been  regarded  by  Parliament  are,  no  doubt,  the  principal 
causes  of  the  delay  which  has  taken  place,  still  the  Engineers^ 
are  not  free  from  blame  in  this  matter.  Naturally  they  have 
been  most  anxious  that  the  works  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  they  been  completed  three  or  four 
years  ago,  as  they  might  have  been,  they  would  have  been  less 
perfect  than  they  will  be  three  or  four  years  hence,  when  it  is 
hoped  they  may  be  (completed.  But  in  war,  as  in  other  affairs, 
it  is  often  wiser  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  best  practicable  rather 
than  to  wait  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  the  best  possible.  At 
all  events,  when  all  the  plans  and  estimates  were  settled  and 
sanctioned  in  July,  1869,  and  the  last  moneys  '  cheerfully ' — as 
the  Act  expresses  it — voted,  there  was  no .  longer  any  excuse  for 
delay.  Contracts  ought  immediately  to  have  been  entered  into- 
for  all  the  remaining  works,  and  if  they  had  been  pushed  forward 
with  vigour  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  our  position  might 
have  been  very  different  in  this  respect  from  what  it  is  now. 
No  doubt,  since  Parliament  rose,  shields  have  been  ordered 
and  some  may  be  ready,  and  guns  have  been  mounted  in  various 
directions  with  or  without  shields,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  many 
of  the  most  important  works — such  as  those  at  Spithead,  in  the 
Thames,  and  at  Portland  and  elsewhere — are  in  too  backward  a 
state  to  admit  of  their  receiving  any  armament  for  a  long  time  to- 
come.  If  we  are  allowed  a  few  years  more  of  peace  and  leisure, 
the  time  wasted  on  experimenting  may  not  be  considered  as 

*  It  is  impossible  to  state  these  numbers  with  anything  like  precision.  So  many 
changes  have  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  form  and  number  of  the 
works  at  first  proposed,  that  a  correct  comparison  in  this  respect  between  the 
old  scheme  and  the  present  one  is  nearly  impossible.  This  reduction  in  the 
nomber  of  guns  was,  however,  a  natural  and  proper  saving,  and  might  probably 
be  carried  even  further,  for  the  increased  power  of  the  guns  proposed  to  be 
mounted  in  the  forts  more  than  compensated  for  the  diminished  number. 

misspent,. 
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misspent,  nor  the  time  lost  in  the  continued  changes  of  plan 
whicli  these  experiments  leil  to.  But  should  we  become  involved 
in  war  with  any  maritime  Power  during  that  period,  the  delay 
may  lead  to  disasters  of  incalculable  magnitude  ;  while  even  now 
-our  well-known  unprotected  state  invites  attack,  and  may  draw 
\\IM  into  a  war  which,  had  we  been  known  to  be  prepared,  no  one 
would  have  ventured  upon. 

While  we  have  thus  bt'en  expcrimentiug,  hesitating,  and  econo- 
jnising,  our  shrewder  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  have  gone  to 
work  in  a  very  different  spirit.  No  sooner  did  they  perceive, 
during  their  great  civil  war,  that  their  flank  was  exposed  to 
attack  by  a  foreign  fleet  that  might  take  the  part  of  the  Southemers 
in  the  quarrel,  than  they  set  to  work  to  defend  their  harbours  by 
•the  erection  of  great  casemated  batteries,  supported  by  others  of 
'B  more  temporary  nature.  Since  peace  was  restored  these  works 
lave  been  vigorously  pursued,  and  are  now  bo  complete  that  not 
•only  Boston  and  New  York  may  be  considered  as  unassailable, 
but  every  creek  and  harbour  on  their  eastern  seaboard  is  so 
■defended  as  to  be  free  from  any  danger  of  attack  from  without. 
It  is  true  the  works  so  erected  ure  open  to  criticism,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that,  if  a  squadron  armed  with  the  heavy  artillery 
our  ships  carry,  were  allowed  a  forenoon'*  quiet  practice  on  them, 
they  might  be  rendered  untenable.  They  are  armed,  however, 
by  15-  and  20-ineh  Columbiads,  throwing  solid  shot  of  500  and 
1000  lb*,  weight,  and  in  lut-b  numlM^rs  as  must  certainly  ensure 
dlie  inflicti<m  of  an  enonn'ms  amount  of  damage  on  any  squadron 
that  came  witliin  tlu'ir  range.  Kven  if  the  forts  did  not  sink  or 
-^lestroy  the  ships  of  the  altarking;  s()uadr(ni,  the  injuries  received 
must  be  such  (hat  the  fieri  must  po  somewhere  to  refit.  For 
<hi*  purpo»e  we  have  a  (liMling-doek  in  Bermuda,  and  some  in- 
dtlTerent  and  ill-pTotr<'tJ-<l  ■ccj^tnimiNlation  at  Hnlifax,  but  utterly 
Inadequatr  for  such  a  purpiw*-,  Tbu  rVcnt^h  Irnve  nothing,  and 
Jio  other  navy  po«»>-M<ui  any  tn*ans  of  refitting  tlieir  fleet  on 
that  >ide  of  the  AtlsntU  ;  wbil«  ll»  prrrsjwct  of  rcerossing  th' 
^>ceaii  lo  repair  daiua)(«^  aiW  %w\i  an  enrounter,  is  one  whir 
the  boldrM  sailor  mmM  UMtiWj  like  lo  <(>nlemp1atr.  Althouj 
therefore  it  must  L«  wlisillUiiJ  tliat  dtu  Aintrrican  forts  are  n 
to  perfect  as  our*,  hu'I  flat  llcti  V'tMli  snKuith  bor«s  mi 
be  inferior  to  not  Vi^'mtU  t!i  Umi  gut—.  Mill  tbi*  difference  1 
twcen  tlic  two  cms<-s  it  iljlt,  i\^ii  t/»u  ar"  Inillt  and  anr 
and  are  efli<-irnt  awl    uti  fiva  for  which 

wereerected;  oursai*-,  >■'  "«m<"  will  be.or 

piagTFU,  and  the  i;un«  il  -'  'i  »tti  not  yet  fo 

Tbc  AmerifSiw,  HJO«ei(*t*».i./,  -^  .-'     .--■^-/)»»  Ui  hi>ep  any 
tor  ieitmhm  pwyiw*,  a*^  •'••<  »a»  T  they 
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afloat  they  can  send  roaming  over  the  world,  feeling  that  it  is  not 
wanted  at  home.  They  keep  up  no  standing  army,  except  for 
purposes  of  police  or  for  their  Indian  wars,  and  there  is  no- 
talk  among  them  of  militia  or  volunteers  for  defensive  purposes. 
Not  only,  diereforc,  do  the  Americans  feel  all  the  pride  of  strength 
and  security,  but  the  saving  they  are  able  to  make  in  their  navajt 
and  military  estimates  is  ten  times  the  interest  of  the  outlay  on 
their  fortifications. 

In  one  other  respect  the  Americans  have  set  us  an  example 
we  should  have  done  well  to  follow.  After  the  civil  war  they  sold 
or  dismantled  all  the  less  efficient  vessels  of  their  navy  which 
had  been  built  in  haste  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  moment^ 
but  they  retained  a  sufficient  number  of  their  small  monitors 
and  gunboats  to  act  as  auxiliary  floating  defences  to  the  forts. 
So  strongly  was  this  want  felt  by  our  Commission  of  1859-60; 
that  they  recommended  an  immediate  outlay  of  one  million  for 
this  purpose.  The  money  was  never  voted,  but  the  Minister 
assured  Farliament  that  the  amount  would  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  they  would  see  to  the  work 
being  carried  out  Nothing,  however,  was  done  till  some  two 
years  ago,  when  the  firm  of  Armstrong  and  Co.  built  at  New- 
castle a  gunboat  of  a  novel  description,  called  the  *  Staunch,'  to 
carry  a  single  12-ton  gun.  She  was  purchased  by  the  Government 
for  6450/.,  and,  armed  complete  and  ready  for  sea,  is  estimated 
to  cost  some  8000/.  After  a  year's  delay,  a  sister  boat  was  built, 
and  since  then,  it  is  understood,  eight  or  ten  more  are  ordered. 
The  Admiralty  have  thus  at  last  ventured  to  incur  a  liability  for 
80,000/.  to  100,000/.  out  of  a  million  placed  at  their  disposal  ten 
years  ago.  If,  however,  the  expenditure  of  a  million  were  deemed 
expedient  for  the  purpose  at  that  time,  it  is  infinitely  more  so 
now,  inasmuch  as  during  the  interval  a  whole  system  of  defence 
by  torpedoes  has  been  invented,  and,  by  the  introduction  of 
electricity,  brought  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection.  Tor- 
pedoes, however,  arc  of  very  little  use  unless  protected  by  the 
guns  of  some  fort  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  a  blockading^ 
squadron  at  some  distance,  and  so  prevent  its  boats  from  fishing 
them  up,  or  destroying  the  connecting  wires;  and  even  then, 
without  the  additional  aid  of  gunboats  or  armed  steam-launches, 
or  some  of  the  smaller  fry  of  the  navy,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  protect  these  submarine  mines  efficiently,  especially  at 
night  Witn  forts  and  auxiliary  floating-defences,  torpedoes  might 
be  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  our  harbours  against  hostile  entrance. 
All  this  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the  authorities ;  both  at  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  every  part  of  the  problem  has  been 
thought  over,  and  desigp:is  are  ready  for  everything,  and  some 
half  measures  adopted ;  but  no  Minister  has  hitherto  dared  to  tell* 

Parliament 
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Parliament  the  whole  truth,  and  ask  for  money  requisite  to  carry 
out  a  complete  scheme  at  once.  By  spreading  tne  outlay  over 
a  great  many  years,  the  Government  expects  to  avoid  the  certain 
opposition  that  would  be  caused  by  an  immediate  demand,  and 
hopes — in  these  times — that  no  one  will  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
attack  us  till  we  are  quite  ready  to  receive  them ! 

An  American  Congress  is  not  generally  considered,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  a  model  of  deliberative  assemblies  ;  but, 
in  their  exuberant  patriotism,  they  possess  at  least  one  virtue  in 
which  the  British  Parliament  is  lamentably  deficient.  Nothing 
so  astonished  the  Western  World  as  the  apparently  reckless 
manner  in  which  Congress,  during  the  civil  war,  authorised 
loans  of  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  almost 
without  even  asking  for  what  purposes  they  were  wanted,  and 
never  caring  to  inquire  how  they  were  to  be  repaid.  Then, 
and  since  that  time,  the  Executive  have  only  to  send  a  message 
to  Congress  to  say  that  fifty  or  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
are  wanted  to  put  the  harbours  of  the  coast  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence,  or  for  any  other  purpose  which,  touches  the  safety  and 
honour  of  the  country,  than  they  are  granted  almost  without  a  dis- 
sentient vote.  The  British  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  claims 
as  its  proudest  distinction  the  title  of  careful  guardian  of  the 
national  purse,  and  prides  itself  more  on  being  the  protector  of 
the  taxpayer  than  being  the  defender  of  the  national  interests  and 
honour.  Every  member,  in  fact,  feels  and  knows  that  if  he  can 
go  to  his  constituents  and  boast  that  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  knocking  a  million  or  two  off  the  Navy  and  Army  Estimates, 
his  return  is  secure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  simple  enough 
to  confess  that  in  his  conscience  he  believed  an  increase  was  in- 
dispensable, he  must  hand  over  his  seat  to  some  more  economical 
candidate. 

While  this  difference  exists  in  the  temper  of  our  National 
Assembly  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States,  or  of  France, 
or  of  other  nations,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  America  set 
herself  up  as  her  own  judge  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  claims,  o 
Russia  in  that  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris; — and  that  every  nation  accuse 
us  of  imaginary  breaches  of  neutrality  or  other  crimes.  They  kno^ 
our  parsimony,  and  our  consequent  unprejparedness,  and  feel  tb 
they  may  safely  take  advantage  of  it     The  truth  of  the  mat 
seems  to  be,  we  have  so  long  l>een  accustomed  to  consider 
Channel  as  a  complete  and  sufficient  protection  against  invas 
that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  national  mind  to  believe  th. 
can  be  violated.     What  has  lasted  and  answered  for  eight  ce; 
ries  may,  they  argue,  be  trusted  for  a  good  many  more,  v 
people  of  the  greatest  influence  bid  ui  rely  on  the  *  strer 
silver  sea,'  and  denounce  as  alarmists  all  who  try  to  arouse 
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countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.*     We  are  continually 
told   that  we  have  done   hitherto  without    fortifications   or    a 
<[efensive  flotilla,  and  cannot  therefore  want  them  now.     With 
very  many  people  a  numerous  army  and  a  strong  fleet  seem 
only  a  temptation  for  Government  to  meddle  in  foreign  politics, 
and  involve  the  nation  in  additional — and  it  may  prove  expen- 
sive entanglements.    It  is  in  vain  to  point  out  to  these  people 
that   England    is   only  a   small   part  of  the   British    Empire, 
that  India   and  our  colonies  are  integral  parts  of  the  aggre- 
gate bearing  that  name,  and  that  our  commerce  is  as  essential 
to  the  subsistence  of  our  people,  as  our  farms  and  our  mines. 
Our  fleet  has,  in   fact,  other  duties  to   perform    besides  pro- 
tecting   our    shores,    and    unless    they   are    made    sufficiently 
secure  to  bear,  at  least,  its  temporary  absence,  we  are  in  infinite 
•danger   of  a  catastrophe.     Malta  and  Gibraltar,  for  instance, 
are  not  so  fortified  or  so  armed  as  to  resist  an  attack  of  a 
powerful  ironclad  squadron,  if  left  to  their  own  resources,  and 
Parliament  has  steadily  refused  the  sums  requisite  for  putting 
them  in  a  state  of  sufficient  defence.     With  the  assistance  of  the 
fleet  they  are  safe ;  but  defences  that  require  such  nursing  are 
sources  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  and  may  lead  to  a 
division  of  naval  resources  which  may  be  fatal.     In  attempting 
to  relieve  Malta,  a  squadron  detached  for  that  purpose  may  be 
outnumbered  and  overpowered  as  MacMahon  was  at  Worth,  and 
the  victorious  fleets  combined  may  be  more  than  a  match  for 
what  remains  to  us.     The  fact  is,  and  no  one  probably  doubts  it, 
that  powerful  as  our  present  fleet  is,  we  have  no  such  reserve  of 
ironclad  vessels  as  would  enable  us  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
we  might  be  deprived  of  by  a  reverse  at  sea,  and  no  sufficient 
means  of  repairing  or  refitting  those  that  escaped,  in  anything 
like  the  time  requisite  to  place  us  in  a  position  of  safety.    It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  ironclad  vessels  cannot  be  extem- 
porised.    Two  years  are  probably  the  least  time  in  which  one  of 
the  first  class  can  be  built  and  ready  for  commission,  and  even 
those  of  the  second  class  require  at  least  twelve  months  to  com- 

{ilete.     As  wars  are  now  conducted,  it  will  consequently  be  too 
ate  to  think  of  much  increase,  if  any,  after  the  struggle  has 
commenced. 

Under  these  circumstances  no  one  can  feel  surprise  that  men 
are  anxiously  inquiring  what  our  means  of  resistance  are  if  an 

*  The  poor  Pope  fondly  fancied  that,  having  weathered  the  storms  of  eighteen 
^eotnries,  the  sanctity  of  his  office  would  suffice  to  render  his  temporal  power  and 
potsetsions  inviolate.  He  has  been  nidely  awakened  from  his  dreams,  much  as 
we  may  be,  if  we  trust  to  similar  illusions. 
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enemy  should  force  our  first  line  of  defence  by  gaining  tlie  re^ 
quisite  ascendancy  in  the  Channel.     If,  for  instance,  the  French 
or  any  other  equal  or  nearly  equal  fleet  could  be  equipped  and 
fitted  for  sea,  more  rapidly  than  ours,  or  were  able  to  select 
some  time  when  our  fleet  was  absent  and  engaged  elsewhere, 
few  will  doubt  that  they  might,  in  the  present  incomplete  and 
unfortified  state  of  our  dockyards,  convert  a  temporary  ascend- 
ancy into  a  permanent  disaster.     When  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  of  1860  are  fully  carried  out — ^if  they  ever  are — 
this  would  not  be  the  case,  and  the  fleet  would  probably  have 
leisure  to  resume  the  superiority,  which  is  assumed  as  the  first 
condition  of  the  problem,  that  it  now  possesses.     But  in  the 
event  of  the  fleet  being  overpowered  or  destroyed,  the  Channel, 
instead  of  being  a  defence,  is  practically  a  means  for  facilitating 
the  invasion  of  the  country.     It  is  easier  to  transport  men  and 
materials  by  sea  than  by  rail,  it  is  easier  to  conceal  the  knowledge 
of  the  point  intended  to  be    attacked,  and  the  first  blow    can- 
consequently  be  delivered  far  more  suddenly  and  effectively  by 
sea  than  by  land.    But  to  do  this  the  enemy  must  feel  sure  of  his 
naval  superiority  at  sea.     Abstractedly  it  is  not  true — though  so 
frequently  asserted — that  steam  has  bridged  the  Channel.      It 
would  of  course  be  so,  if  the  enemy  employed  steam  and  we  were 
debarred  from  its  use,  but  the  power  of  concentrating  rapidly  our 
means  of  defence  is  an  advantage  equal  to  that  afforded  to  the 
attacking  party.     It  may  of  course  be  that  a  larger  force  could 
by  its  means  be  despatched  from  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Antwerp, 
or  Jahde,  and  more  rapidly  thrown  on  our  shores  by -steamers 
than  could  be   done  by  Napoleon  I.'s  flat-bottomed  boats  from 
Boulogne  and  Calais.     But  m  both  instances,  though  the  bridge 
may  l^   formed,  a  superior  fleet  will   inevitably  break  it  down, 
and  till  the  attacking  party  fei*|  sure  that  they  can  prevent  this 
being  done,  the  attempt  will  not  hr.  made.     In  other  words,  the 
invasion  of  this  country  will   tidI  take  place  till  the  enemy  has 
such  a  superiority  at  sea  as  will  enable  him  to  bring  over  and 
land  his  troops  and  stores,  and  allow  him  time  to  advance  into 
the   country  and   fight   such   a  decisive   Imttlc  as  may  enable 
him  to  obtain  possession  of  the  capital.     During  the  last  great 
war  we  had  that  superiority,  and,  if  we  had  lm<l  the  men,  could 
at  any  time  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  have  lftn«lcd  an  army  on 
any  part  of  the  French  coast  we  chose,  and  have  maintained  its 
communications  with  its  base  for  any  time  tJiat  was  reciuired.    If 
the  conditions  as  to  the  command  at  mimi  wore  n-versed,  it  ig  evi- 
dent any  other  power  might  do  the  same  by  us.     If,  however,  the 
invader  is  cut  off  from  his  base  In-fore  he  lias  time  to  effect  the 
main  object  of  the  campaign,  his  army,  however  inmerful  at  first, 

would 
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would  "almost  certainly  be  worn  out  by  degrees,  and,  unless  we 
were  more  pusillanimous  than  it  is  hoped  we  are,  must  even- 
tually be  compelled  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  order  to  understand  such  a  problem  as  the  invasion  of 
England,  of  which  no  actual  experience  exists,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  some  hypothetical  data  which  shall  represent  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  nearly  as  possible.  Any  one  may  make  such  addi- 
tions or  deductions  from  these  assumptions  as  in  his  judgment 
may  be  required,  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  them  in  order  to  be 
intelligible.  Let  us  assume  therefore  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  Prussia  had  agreed  to  accept  the  now  famous  Boned  etti 
Secret  Treaty,  No  one  understood  better  than  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  meant  war  with  England, 
and  we  by  our  declarations  in  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session  accepted  that  interpretation.  This  being  so  the  300,000 
men  who  in  July  last  were  available  for  the  invasion  of  Germany, 
were  equally  so  for  a  British  Belgic  war. 

No  one  probably  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  in  the 
event  of  this  course  being  determined  upon,  the  French  would 
quietly  have  marched  their  army  to  Brussels  and  set  themselves 
down  to  besiege  Antwerp,  allowing  the  English  at  their  leisure  to 
fit  out  their  fleet,  recruit  their  army,  and  to  succour  the  Belgians 
at  their  own  time,  and  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  them- 
selves. When  a  nation  resolves  on  going  to  war  with  two  allied 
powers,  one  of  whom  is  comparatively  weak,  the  other  relatively 
much  stronger,  it  would  be  madness  to  waste  time,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  resources  of  the  army,  in  first  settling  with 
the  smaller  power,  especially  when  as  in  this  instance  the 
smaller  could  afford  no  succour  to  the  larger,  and  then  only  to 
attack  the  protecting  power  when  it  has  had  leisure  to  collect 
its  forces  and  prepare  for  the  struggle.  A  much  more  likely 
plan  of  campaign  would  have  been  to  settle  accounts  with 
England  first,  and  then  Belgium  might  have  been  conquered 
without  difficulty.  We  may  assume  that  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding would  have  been  somewhat  as  follows.  The  French 
fleet  would  have  been  secretly  mustered  and  fully  equipped 
and  ready  to  issue  from  its  rendezvous  simultaneously  with 
the  declaration  of  war  reaching  London  or  Paris,  and*  if  it  had 
caught  our  fleet  scattered  or  unprepared,  it  might  have  defeated 
it  in  detail  and  dispersed  it,  and  having  bombarded  our  unprotected 
dockyards,  have  blockaded  our  ports  and  remained  masters  of  the 
channel.  This  being  done  we  must  either  have  been  content  to 
sign  an  ignominious  peace  and  abandon  our  ally,  or  have  been 
prepared  to  stand  the  result  of  an  invasion.  If  this  took  place, 
it  would  probably  be  in  some  such  manner  as  this.     So  soon  as 
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the  possession  of  the  channel  was  secured,  100,000  or  some  such 
body  of  men  would  be  thrown  on  shore  at  some  predetermined 
spot,  with  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  three  days'  provisions, 
but  not  necessarily  with  a  single  horse  or  atiy  of  the  impediments 
of  war.     Their  first  business  would  be  to  seize  the  strategical 
points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  landing  place,  and  entrench 
themselves,  dragging  their  field-guns  into  position  to  protect  the 
camp.     This  done  the  transports  would  l^  free  to  go  and  come, 
bringing  additional  men,  stores,  horses,  &c.,  till  the  army  was  in  a 
position  to  move  out  say  150,000  strong  and  600  guns,  all  fully 
equipped   for  war,  and  leaving  say  50,000  to  guard  the  camp 
and   protect  their  base.     In  the  middle  of  July  last  it  might 
have  taken  France  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  to  accomplish  this, 
hut  if  uninterrupted — which    is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem — she  certainly  could  have  done  it  in  that  time — and  have 
bad  an  additional  100,000  men  in  reserve  to  follow  up  the  first 
success  if  wanted ;  and  there  are  other  nations  of  Europe  who 
could  supply  more  men  if  they  had  the  same  facilities  of  transport. 
The  question  is,  what  force  could  we  oppose  to  such  an  army. 
Taking  the   most  favourable   view  of  the  case,  we  could,  ;by 
draining  Ireland   and    scraping  together   every  available  man, 
put    50,000    men— infantry  and   cavalry— into   the    field,  with 
200  guns  all  fully  equipped.     It  is  no  use  going  into  the  details 
of  their  organisation  or  equipment,     lliey  may  be  good  or  they 
might  be  better.     This,  at  least,  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
at  home,  and  for  defensive  purposes,  they  are  at  least  equal,  or 
more  than  equal,  to  any  body  of  troops  of  equal  numbers  that 
can  be  brought  against  them.     Wliatovcr  may  be  said  about  ite 
shortcoming,    it    is   an   excellent   army  ;    but   it  possesses    one 
radical  defect  for  our  puqwses—it  is  too  small.     To  make  it 
really  eflective,  it  ought  to  be;  iiuTeawMi  to  three  times  iu  nresont 
extent,  or  say  150,000  or 200,(K)0  availahle men.     Even,  ho^weter 
if  by  any  conceivable  system  of  M»li»tmc-nt  wc  could  raise  such  a 
number  of  men,  the  expense  would   Ik-  suc:h  as  to  put  the  idea 
quite  out  of  the  question.     Dividing  the  Army  estimates  by  the 
number  of  men   borne  m  the  l,.K,k»  a  British  soldier  costs  the 
nation  100/.  per  annum  ;*  and  though  ,|  the  army  were  doubled 
or  trebled,  the  average  cost  mijrht  he  n-durc-d,  surli  an  increa^ 
as  we  arc  talking  of  would  entail  an  atniunl  i-x,K.„diture  of  oiirh^ 
to  ten  millions  beyond  our  present  .Htu.iat-^     To  nn,,x,se  such 
an  increase  for  such  a  purp<,se  would  h.  s.mply  rlli,!ulous  for 
this  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  a  much  smalj.r  addition  Z  IZ 
Savy  estimates  would^in  a  few  years  jriv.  „s  a  fl,,,  .j,,^^  ;;;;;»J 

a  Pi-u8sian  one  costs  only  30/.  ".  ^Uile 
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«nable  us  to  defy  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  and,  with  proper 
Tigilance,  ought  to  reader  our  shores  perfectly  safe  against 
invasion. 

At  the  same  time  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  a  good  deal 
might  be  done  to  Increase  our  regular  forces  without  additional 
expense,  if  military  ""men  could  be  brought  to  look  at  It,  for  the 
nonce,  as  a  merely  defensive  force.  A  battery  of  artillery  of 
6  guns,  for  *  instance,  requires  for  Its  complete  war  equipment 
259  officers  and  men,  and  272  horses,,  or  46  men  and  48  horses 
per  g^n.  For  distant  foreign  service  all  this  may  be  necessary : 
but  at  home,  among  friends,  and  for  merely  defensive  purposes, 
the  200  fully  equipped  g^ns  we  are  now  supposed  to  possess 
might  easily  be  made  Into  300  by  any  officer  of  genius,  not 
swaddled  In  the  red  tape  of  routine.  In  like  manner  with  the 
infantry,  certain  reserves  and  temporary  transfers  from  the 
militia^  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  swell  the  force  considerably, 
but  never,  it  Is  feared,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  regular 
forces  of  the  kingdom  equal  to  repelling  such  an  Invasion  as 
above  described. 

In  addition,  however,  to  our  regular  forces,  we  have  the 
militia,  80,000  to  100,000  strong  on  paper ;  they,  however,  are 
only  partially  drilled,  partially  officered,  and  hardly  equipped  at 
4ilL  They  have  neither  kits,  nor  tents,  nor  commissariat,  nor 
-ambulance ;  and  worse  than  all,  no  field  artillery — none.  In  fact, 
of  the  requisites  which  convert  a  crowd  of  men,  armed  with 
muskets,  Into  that  most  complicated  organisation,  a  modem 
-army.  If  embodied  for  six  months.  If  we  had  tents,  or  huts,  or 
barracks  to  put  them  Into,  they  might  be  rendered  efficient,  and 
their  artillery  branch  may  even  now  safely  be  Intrusted  with  garri- 
son duties  in  well  fortified  posts.  Beyond  this,  however,  they  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  more  than  the  raw  material  of  an 
excellent  army,  but  utterly  inefficient  If  called  upon  within  a 
fortnight  to  take  their  place  In  llne-of-battle  or  to  go  through 
the  duties  of  a  regular  campaign. 

The  difference  between  trained  and  partially  trained  soldiers 
was  never  more  forcibly  Illustrated  than  In  the  present  campaign 
in  France.  The  early  victories  of  the  Germans,  while  fighting 
with  the  French  regular  army,  were  probably  as  much  owing  to 
the  strategic  skill  of  the  head-quarter  staff,  as  to  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  troops.  Had  AiacMahon  not  been  hopelessly 
outnumbered  at  Worth  and  Sedan,  the  result  might  have  been 
very  different,  and  at  Spicheren  and  Gravelotte  the  Prussians 
were  able  to  bring  up  such  overwhelming  reserves  as  to  make 
resistance  almost  impossible.  On  the  other  hand.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Loire,  the  raw  levies  of  the  French  have  In  almost 
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pfpty  Iwttlif  otttnumbered  the  PraMUUM  as  two  to  one,  and  hmr^ 
f«Mi(clit  most  ffallantlvi  never  allowing  that  they  were  beaten^ 
thiMifcli  |irt*Hra  IiactIc  my  after  daj ;  yet  hardly  in  a  single  fight  can 
th«*y  rlNiiM  a  vlrtory«  Our  case  is  perhaps  not  eza^y  paiallel, 
as  III  i\w  event  of  our  militia  being  called  upon  to  defend  their 
I'fniMfr)^!  fliMT  wouhl  probably  have  a  greater  number  of  regolur 
«(fl(ii«<rs  witH|  or  smong  themy  to  give  them  support  But  even 
tliifl  would  lie  of  little  use  so  long  as  they  remain  two  distinct 
mimI  fN<|iNrft(if  forrrs.  To  be  of  any  use  in  this  respect^  the 
tii)l)t)M  iittitt  vuuw  to  be  considered  as  the  reserve  of  the  regolar 
Mtffiy,  It  mutt  Im  called  out  more  frequently  and  at  regolar 
UiUHfnU^  (IrilliHl  and  accustomed  to  work  with  Foments  cl  the* 
lltii«i  mimI  alNive  alt  Its  officers  must,  besides  being  more  namerons^ 
\m  iiImm«(I  on  the  same  footing  as  officers  of  die  regular  anny, 
Mifil  \m  nri«Uit4Mnf*d  to  live  and  serve  with  them  as  forming  parta 
Iff  MUM  ntPiki  bttvp.  It  Is  the  marvellous  homogeneity  ot  the 
wltnlf*  lili«iAr««liy  of  Pnisslsn  officers,  from  the  chief  of  the  staff* 
In  till*  yMiiiiKiHit  Mmlirni  which  has  given  their  army  sach  woiij 
ftm(  \\n  nrls  iiri«  liki«  tltote  of  a  single  organised  being.  TiU 
n  nliitltnt-  liimnuiitlty  tislsts  among  the  officers  of  all  parts  of  our 
titniVi  not  ottly  wuiiy  of  artioti,  but  of  command,  is  impossiUe; 
liul  h  l4  not  tHisY  to  mn^  how  it  Is  to  be  obtained  in  oor 


*riiU  (inns  Itnwrvftr,  it  is  not  st>  murh  a  question  of  eatnease  as  of 

"  it  wiUieos^ 


tii«t(\  Mini  of  till*  traditions  of  the  srrvices;  and  it  wiU  lemui 
ati^tna  >«ihI  Mtsidv  Uaiul  tti  nmquer  thcw^«  But  it  is  the  milhaij 
|«i^^t«Unn  of  th«»  ilav«  Pro)H*rlY  offi^ncrrd  and  properly  oiganised, 
iW  tniUtta^  with  tlif»  viMunanrv  ravalry«  might*  nom  their  beii^ 
eii  nun  \\  nu^t»  nnniH^mm  Ih»  madi»  as  important  as  die  legnlar 
arnu  t^M'  pnv|HVMHi  of  imtnuwl  di»tVnc<\  and  at  infinitely  ~ 
%\l  aU  i'\^s\lik  if  lht»  I'annot  lie  d\HM\  it  is  difficult  lo  ao\ 

\  Sv^v  «^\v  «tUU  W^vwr*  \\w  Volunttipn  who  fbras  a  diird 
v^Wn^.nt  \n  %^nv  %U^Mm\«»  slitMxylh— a»  nummms  on  P^P^  *■ 
\\s\'  \'\\\\-\  ^y^\^  w\\  IvH^'tWr  -ami  in  tW  i^vtiM  of 
lUv«>'  w^^^«  t>^  W  \^^  iii^mm  K^  \UHiUt  IhiI  that  «^«ie4Mlf  of 
^^^^^\)st  Iv^w  tW\\  lu^mvik  aiu)  Mihi«^lakK^  ^%  fi|»hl  i^w  die 
%\t  Osr^H  v%snntn.  \l  )H>*ii«Hit«  lu^^^i^^fn  lK<^y  <aii  <«1t  he 
ti^^\vH>\(  ^«  a  k^ix  ^^t  aalUnl  imm  avmi^l  >iiiih  nnisImi^  TIwt 
Uaxv  U^«  \^t  ll^^  iMitt^nUatuM\  \^\  Au  aitny  than  erm  d» 
^^\Un^  M.MW  H^'^un^'ntt  m^  d^^tl^l  kn\^\f^  a  ^s'^  d«al  ^^^  dMU^ 
l^^^i  ^H,^\\t^  V^^s^^  \U«v^^)nn'  t  an\l  iWiv  v\|«i|yjiM«ta  far  die 
vSvU)  'Nvi^^Ux  \\^^  not  v\^o«  not  wmUI  iU%'\   Iv  »»{^i<^  wiihoeil 

W  v«  i^^>^^  un^sMHn^v  \\Uvn  tWiv\o\\^i  ait  ^Kimaitii^vi.:  h«t  it 
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any  one  to  avail  himself  of  this  proficiency  in  time  of  battle, 
and  in  the  hurry-skurry  of  a  fight.  The  same  skill  would  render 
them  still  more  formidable  as  Francs-tireurs  in  a  second  stage 
of  the  war,  if  we  were  eventually  driven  to  such  a  mode  of 
warfare.  No  nation,  however,  would  probably  resort  to  gCierilla 
warfare,  with  all  its  concomitant  horrors,  so  long  as  it  could 
hope  to  maintain  independence  by  fair  fighting.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  even  this  may  be  forced  upon  us,  and  then  the 
individual  skill  and  pluck  of  our  volunteers  may  be  of  the 
utmost  service.  But  as  neither  the  regular  army  nor  the  militia 
afford  sufficient  numbers  to  make  up  our  line  of  battle  on  entering 
a  campaign,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  con- 
sider the  volunteers  as  forming  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
regular  fighting  power.  The  worst  defect  of  the  force  is,  however, 
that  it  has  noartillery  capable  of  accompanying  it  into  the  field, 
and  without  some  new  organisation  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that 
is  to  be  supplied ;  but  to  send  a  force  armed  only  with  muskets, 
which  are  not  effective  beyond  750  yards,  against  an  enemy 
possessing  artillery  which  is  effective  at  twice  that  r  Jinge,  is  simply 
to  expose  it  to  be  butchered.  It  has  been  suggested,  however, 
that  the  Volunteers  might  be  supplied  with  6  and  9-pounder 
Armstrong  guns,  with  light  carriages  and  limbers,  such  as  are 
supplied  to  men-of-war,  and,  when  landed,  are  dragged  about  with 
facility  by  ropes  by  the  marines  and  sailors.  The  Catling  gun, 
too,  throwing  ^Ib.  balls,  is  effective  at  1500  yards,  and,  for  field 
purposes  at  least,  is  superior  to  the  mitrailleuse.  The  latter  is 
merely  mechanical  infantry,  firing  the  same  class  of  ball,  at  the 
same  range.  What  seems  wanted  here  is  something  more  power- 
ful and  of  longer  range,  half-way,  in  fact,  between  the  rifie  and 
the  more-powerful  regular  horse-artillery  gun.  If  twenty  men 
were  told  off  and  drilled  as  a  detachment  to  each  of  these  guns, 
or  Catlings,  they  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  drag  it  and  its 
ammunition  about  a  field  of  battle  and  to  keep  up  with  any 
manceuvres  of  the  infantry  to  which  they  were  attached.  They 
could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  drag  it  along  the  road  on  a 
march,  but  in  this  country  horses  could  be  found  in  every  town 
or  village  or  farm-house  good  enough  for  that  purpose.  As  in 
no  instance  would  the  horses  go  into  battle,  neither  they  nor  their 
drivers  would  require  any  training.  But,  supposing  every 
Volunteer  battalion  of  say  1000  men  had  800  armed  with  rifles 
and  200  told  off  to  the  service  of  ten  such  guns,  a  body  of  50,000 
men  so  equipped  and  accompanied  by  500  such  guns  would  be 
very  difficult  to  push  from  any  position  that  they  took  up,  and 
would  inflict  very  serious  losses  on  any  force  of  equal  strength 
that  ventured  to  attack  them. 

If 
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If  some  such  organisation  as  this,  having  wholly  reference  to 
defence,  were  seriously  set  about,  and  it  was  known  that  we  could 
put  200,000  men,  even  if  only  one-third  of  them  were  regular 
soldiers,  and  with  1000  guns  of  different  sorts,  in  position  in  front 
of  London  in  a  fortnight — which  would  imply  very  considerable 
reserves  —  most  nations  would  think  seriously  before  they 
attempted  the  invasion.  The  Volunteer  movement  had  a 
wonderfully  steadying  eSect  on  the  French  colonels  who  de- 
manded to  be  led  to  London  after  the  Orsini  affair,  and  since^ 
that  time  our  military  spirit  has  not  been  spoken  of  so  slightingly 
as  before.  This,  however,  was  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  the 
people,  unaided  at  the  time  and  unencouraged  by  either  the 
Government  or  Parliament ;  and  unless  Government  will  boldly 
take  it  up,  and  do  what  is  requisite  to  amalgamate  all  these  dis- 
cordant elements  into  a  whole,  its  component  parts  while  sepa- 
rate must  always  remain  comparatively  useless  and  ineffective. 

Such  an  organisation  of  our  defensive  forces  as  we  have  attempted 
to  describe,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  is  probably  as  much  as 
even  the  most  sanguine  anticipate  to  realise  from  our  efforts  in 
this  direction  during  the  next  few  years.  Even  when  accom- 
plished, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  defensive  army 
would  be  composed,  though  of  excellent,  still  of  very  hetero- 
geneous materials,  and  the  different  parts  of  it  would  never 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  working  in  the  field  much  less 
of  fighting  together  before.  After  six  weeks'  campaigning* 
the  machine  might  get  perfectly  into  working  order,  but  in  a 
first  action  two-thirds  of  the  force  would  be  still  practically 
civilians  who  had  never  manoeuvred  in  front  of  an  enemy  or 
heard  a  shot  fired  in  earnest.  It  is  no  slur  either  on  their 
individual  courage  or  coolness,  if  it  is  hinted  that  under  such 
circumstances  mistakes  might  occur  which  there  might  be  no 
time  to  remedy,  and  even  panic  seize  some  detachments,  which 
might  result  in  disaster.  But  even  if  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred, 
it  would  at  best  be  staking  the  existence  of  the  nation  on  the 
result  of  a  single  general  action  fought  in  front  of  the  capital. ' 

In  the  event  of  its  being  defeated  there  would  be  nothing  left 
but  for  the  defending  army  to  retreat  on  the  capital ;  and  no  one^ 
it  is  presumed,  would  for  one  moment  maintain  that,  as  at  present 
circumstanced,  London  either  could  or  should  be  defended.  It 
is  situated  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  heights,  the  possession  of 
any  one  of  which  would  expose  whole  districts  to  the  artillery 
fire  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  houses,  especially  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  are  of  the  flimsiest  and  most  combustil)le  character,  so 
as  to  render  street  fighting  almost  impossible.  If  any  of  the 
suburbs  could  be  so  defended  as  to  allow  the  defeated  army  time 

to 
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to  pass  through  with  a  chance  of  reforming  on  the  north,  it  Is 
as  much  as  could  possibly  be  done^  and  more,  probably,  than 
it  would  be  wise  to  attempt. 

If,  however,  we  are  the  self-governing  and  patriotic  people  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  be,  the  fall  of  the  capital  ought  not  to  entail 
the  surrender  of  the  nation.  The  government  of  the  country 
could  as  well  be  carried  on  at  Oxford  or  at  Manchester,  and  each 
county  is  a  self-governing  community  which  could  easily  organise 
itself  for  defence,  and  would  do  so  were  it  not  that,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  we  have  managed  to  accumulate  the  whole  of  our  war 
material  and  military  stores  in  the  capital.  Woolwich  is  our 
only  arsenal  where  guns  or  gun-carriages  can  be  manufactured, 
and  where  ammunition  can  be  prepared  either  for  artillery  or 
rifles.  Enfield  is  the  only  place  where  small  arms  can  be  made, 
and  Waltham  our  only  powder  mill ;  and  all  these  places  fall 
with  the  capital,  while  the  Tower  is  our  only  storehouse  for 
small  arms  and  many  of  the  minor  munitions  of  war.  If  all  these 
fall  into  the  hands  ojf  the  invader,  the  army  in  the  field  would  be 
entirely  dependent  on  the  resources  of  private  firms  for  the  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  As,  however,  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Government  of  late  years  has  been  to  discourage  private  enter- 
prise and  to  take  the  whole  manufacturing  departments  into  their 
own  hands,  no  plant  or  machinery  exists  in  the  country  sufficient 
to  meet  such  an  emergency  without  time  for  preparation,  and 
unless  it  is  met,  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  is  hopeless. 

If  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  of  1859-60,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  central  arsenal  at  Cannock  Chase,  had  been 
carried  into  effect,  the  case  would  now  have  been  widely  different. 
The  project  at  the  time  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  late  Lord 
Palmerston  and  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  day,  and  150,000/. 
were  year  after  year  placed  in  the  Estimates  for  the  purchase  of 
the  site.  No  Minister,  however,  ever  had  the  courage  to  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to  vote  the  money,  and  at  last,  as  mentioned 
above,  it  was  withdrawn  in  order  that  the  growing  expense  of  our 
sea  defences  might  be  met,  in  part  at  least,  without  any  consider- 
able increase  of  the  money  authorised  to  be  raised  by  loan. 

Had  the  site  been  purchased  at  the  time,  the  small  arms 
factory  might  have  been  established  at  Cannock  instead  of  at 
Enfield,  and  the  additions  to  the  gun  factories  could  have  been 
erected  there  as  cheaply  as  at  Woolwich,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  laboratory,  the  nucleus  of  a  central  arsenal  might  have 
been  got  together  not  only  without  additional  expense  (except  the 
purchase  of  the  land),  but  probably  with  considerable  ultimate 
economy  to  the  Government.  At  least,  as  all  the  private  firms 
of  ironmasters  find  it  not  only  more  convenient  but  cheaper  to 

establish 
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estiblish  their  works  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  district* 
where  the  coal  and  minerals  are  foand  upon  which  they  depend, 
it  is  clear  that  Government  would  be  equally  benefited  by  the 
change  of  locality,  and  by  the  unlimited  supply  of  skilled  labour 
in  the  iron  trades  which  tliese  districts  afibid. 

The  reason  why  these  recommendations  have  not  been  carried 
out  are,  however,  understood  to  be  much  more  departmental  than 
economical,  and  are  a  part  of  our  system  of  government  which  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  get  over.  It  is  an  immense  convenience 
t<>  the  authorities  at  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  to  have 
the  manufacturing  establishments  so  close  to  their  offices.  Either 
the  officials  can  run  down,  or  can  summon  their  subordinates  to 
attend  at  any  hour,  and  so  keep  the  management  and  control  of 
the  whole  in  an  intelli^ble  form.  This  is  especially  felt  daring 
the  session  of  Parliament  No  school-boy  dreads  more  going  up 
ti)  the  head  master  with  an  imperfectly  prepared  lesson  than  a 
Civilian  Minister  trembles  at  the  idea  of  answering  in  the  House 
of  Commons  an  in(|uiry,  on  a  military  or  naval  question,  the 
btarin^  of  which  he  naturally  only  imperfectly  understands.  So 
so<»n  as  a  question  is  put  on  the  paper  it  is  telegraphed  to  Woolwich 
cr  Enfield,  and  the  proper  officer  summoned  to  attend  on  the  next 
day,  with  the  data  requisite  for  an  answer.  All  this  could  not  be 
done,  or,  at  all  events,  would  be  done  with  much  more  difficulty, 
from  Cannock  Chase  than  from  Woolwich,  and  Ministers  natur- 
ally shrink  from  a  change  which  would  expose  them  to  the 
necessity  of  answering  questions  from  their  own  personal  know- 
l(:-d*re,  or  would  deprive  them  of  the  continual  coaching  of  the 
beads  of  the  manufacturing  departments. 

If  London  were  or  could  be  fortified,  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
blem would  be  reversed.   There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
any  n amber  of  men  that  might  be  required  to  man  the  ramparts, 
an^l  this  is  just  the  duty  for  which  citizen  or  civilian  forces  are 
hvVi  adapted.    In  earlier  times,  and  especially  during  the  middle 
;ir^^.  fortifications  were  used  almost  solely  to  enable  untrained 
citizens  to  defend  themselves  against  regular  soldiers,  though  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  /rom  causes  too  complex 
to  c-riter  on  here,  both  the  attack  and  defence  of  forts  fell  into  the 
La:i<is  of  the  military.     At  the  present  day,  when  we  are  talking 
•  1  armrd  nations  as  contradistinguished  from  regular  armies,  it 
M-c-ins  likely  that  fortification  will  revert  to  its  original  use.    The 
ii^c  t   is.  no  mana?u\Te  of  war  is  so  easily  or  so  quickly  learnt^ 
<-i*l;' T  bv  an  educated  man  or  a  skilled  mechanic,  as  the  art  of 
](*A\nz  and   pointing  a  gun  through  an  embrasure,  while  the 
iijaiiOPLvring  of  field  artillery  is  probably  the  most  difficult,  and 
J',  j  .ires  longer  and  severer  training  than  any  other  form  of  drill. 

The 
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The  defence  of  forts,  too,  has  another  ailvantage  \a  favour  of 
improvised  soldiers,  that  no  sudden  panic  or  irn  fit  of  insubordi- 
nation, which  all  undisciplined  troops  arc  liable  to,  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  bj  the  enemy.  If  terror  seizes  a  garrison  in  conse- 
quence of  some  explosion  or  other  unexpected  event,  and  every 
man  rushes  from  ihe  ramparts  and  hides  himself  in  the  case- 
mates, the  besieging  force  maj'  wonder  why  the  fire  of  the  fort 
has  suddenly  ceased ;  but  there  may  be  fifty  reasons  for  this 
besides  the  true  one,  and  the  fit  is  over  long  before  it  is 
known  to  the  enemy.  In  the  ojien  field  the  very  reverse  would 
be  tlie  case,  and  those  sudden  impulses  are  what  is  most  to  be 
dreaded  with  raw  troops,  where  these  mistakes  may  be  fatal. 

As  in  most  military  matters,  the  First  Napoleon  appicciatcd 
this  distinction  with  wonderful  clearness.  'But  how,'  be  says, 
'  is  it  possible  to  fortify  places  having  a  circuit  of  12,000 
to  15,000  toises  ?  Such  a  place  would  require  .80  to  100  fronts, 
a  garrison  of  50,000  to  60,000  soldiers,  and  from  800  to  1000 
pieces  of  artillery  on  the  ramparts.  But  60,000  soldiers  are 
an  army ;  would  it  not  be  better  to  employ  them  in  the  field  ? 
This  objection  is  continually  urged  against  the  fortification  of 
large  cities ;  but  it  is  false,  as  it  takes  no  account  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  man  and  a  soldier.  It  would  of  course  require 
50,000  or  60,000  men  to  defend  a  great  capital,  but  not  50,000 
or  60,000  soldiers.  When  misfortunes  and  great  calamities  fall 
on  a  nation  it  may  find  itself  without  soldiers,  but  never  with- 
out men  sufficient  for  its  internal  defence,  60,000  men  of  whom 
2000  to  3000  are  artillerymen,  are  sufficient  to  defend  a  capital, 
and  to  prevent  the  entry  of  300,000  to  400,000  men  ;  while  these 
50,000  men  in  the  open  country,  if  they  are  not  disciplined 
soldiers  and  commanded  by  experienced  ofiicers,  would  be  thrown 
into  disorder  and  ridden  over  hy  a  charge  of  3000  cavalry.'  *  '., 

We  need  not  point  out  how  truly  prophetic  all  this  is  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris  at  the  present  moment,  though  it  is 
strange  to  observe  how  enormously  the  scale  of  warlike  operations 
Las  increased  since  even  his  day.  Instead  of  300,000  or  400,000 
attacking  a  capital,  practically  a  million  of  Germans  are  engaged 
in  that  and  the  indispensable  subsidiary  arrangements,  and  half  a 
million,  at  least,  are  engaged  in  defending  it,  either  behind  the 
walls  or  in  the  field — the  latter,  however,  most  of  them  only  raw 
recruits  or  untried  levies.  Had  the  regular  army  of  France  been 
able  to  make  good  its  i*etrrnt  to  Paris,  its  siege  might  have  proved 
a  task  even  beyond  the  strength  of  Germany.  Had  her  capital 
n^t  been  fortified,  France  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
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German  armies  after  the  fall  of  Sedan.  As  it  is  she  has  had 
time  to  make  a  heroic  efibrt  to  beat  back  the  invader,  and  what- 
ever the  result  may  be^  its  ^ect  on  the  ultimate  positioo  of  tha 
criuntry,  after  peace  is  made,  cannot  fail  to  be  most  beneficial  to 
France.  Had  we  been  allowed  such  an  opportunity,  either  it  ig. 
that  we  have  totally  miscalculated  the  patriotism  or  power  of 
organisation  which  we  have  assumed  we  possess,  or  we  should 
hare  freed  the  country  from  any  army  that  we  can  at  present  aea 
W€>uld  be  likely  to  be  landed  on  our  shores. 

But  can  London  be  fortified?    Eleven  years  ago  an  attempt 
IS  made  in  this  Journal  *  to  take  stock  of  the  various  proper 
sitions  that  had  then  been  put  before  the  public  in  answer  to  this 

r?stion,  and  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  satisfactoiy.  In  1804 
problem  might  have  been  solvable  owing  to  the  oompsiativel j 
restricted  space  then  occupied  by  the  capital  and  the  lesser 
range  of  incendiary  projectiles.  In  185$  a  circle  of  forts, 
Vj^)  miles  in  extent,  was  deemed  necessary,  and  since  that  time 
wA  only  has  the  population  increased  immensely,  but  the  area 
f'ovfrre<i  by  inhabited  houses  has  extended  in  a  far  greater  ratiou 
llie  tendency  of  the  population,  both  rich  and  poor,  has  beoi  to 
girt  out  of  town  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  railroads  have  aflRnrded 
facilities  for  this  in  a  manner  quite  unprecedented.  Thirty 
mili?s  were  then  thought  sufficient  for  the  extent  of  the  circle  olT 
forts ;  now  40  or  45  would  at  least  be  required.  It  would  be 
ncc:essary  to  run  a  line  of  defences,  tolerably  thickly  strewn,  fipom 
Kingston-on-Thames,  so  as  to  cover  the  water-works,  to  beyond 
WcNilwich,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  and  though  it  might  suffice  to 
establish  camps  in  some  of  the  more  important  strategical  points 
f)n  the  north,  not  less  than  45  or  50  works  would  be  required, 
and  to  garrison  them  efficiently  not  less  than  150,000  to  200,000 
men  would  suffice.  If  the  army  were  unable  to  maintain 
itself  in  the  field,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  on  the  score 
of  men ;  the  real  difficulty  is  the  expense.  To  purchase  the 
({iinntity  of  land  for  the  erection  of  the  works  so  near  the  metro- 
polis, and  clearance-rights  over  a  zone  sufficiently  extensive  to 
prevent  buildings  and  obstructions  growing  up  around  them, 
would  recjuirc  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  The  victualling,  too,  of 
London  is  another  (|uestion  that  would  require  very  careful  consi- 
deration before  it  was  ever  determined  to  fortify  it  Not  only  isit 
the  largest  city  in  the  world,  but  it  draws  its  supplies  from  a  larger 
nren,  l>otli  by  sea  and  by  land,  thon  any  other  city.  It  must  also 
Iw  lM>ine  in  mind  that  we  have  no  such  control  over  the  butchers 
nn«l  Imkers  and  other  tradesmen  in  London  as  is  possessed  by 
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the  municipal  authorities  in  Paris,  for  instance,  and  other  Conti- 
nental cities;  and,  with  our  institutions,  such  an  interference 
with  free  trade  would  be  warmly  resisted.  It  would  conse- 
quently be  almost  impossible  to  establish  such  a  control  over 
our  stores  of  provisions  as  to  make  them  suffice  for  anything:  like 
the  same  proportionate  time  as  could  be  done  in  most  Conti- 
nental cities,  where  all  trades  are,  more  or  less,-  subjected  to  the 
control  of  the  police.  The  supply  of  fuel,  too,  would  be  an 
enormous  difficulty  if  the  railways  to  the  north  were  cut,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames  stopped.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it 
would  be  more  difficult,  owing  to  its  extent,  efiectually  to  blockade 
liondon  than  any  other  city.  Its  circumference  would  be  at  least 
45  miles,  as  compared  with  the  35  of  the  circuit  of  the  forts  of 
Paris,  and  200,000  men  certainly  could  not  do  it  and  keep  up  the 
necessary  communication  with  the  coast,  nor  probably  800,000. 
If  an  armed  nation  were  poured  into  our  island,  as  Germany 
has  been  into  France,  the  struggle  might  be  hopeless,  and  even 
the  fortification  of  London  insufficient  to  save  us  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  certainly  worth  inquiring  into,  for  such  a  fortification 
would  be  a  shield  over  the  heart  of  England  that  might  render 
her  invulnerable.  No  one  can  contemplate  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages the  fortifications  of  Paris  have  given  to  the  French  in 
their  present  struggle  without  feeling  how  important  such  auxili- 
aries might  be  to  us  if  in  a  similar  situation.  If  Paris  had  not 
been  fortified,  as  we  have  already  said,  nothing  could  have  saved 
France  from  being  overrun,  while,  whatever  may  be  the  result, 
these  fortifications  have  given  her  a  chance.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  the  Prussians  suspected  that  Paris  could  or  would  have  held 
out  so  long,  they  would  have  concluded  a  peace  after  Sedan. 
Neither  they,  however,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
day  quite  appreciate  the  part  which  fortification  may  be  made  to 
play  m  future  wars.  On  the  one  hand,  the  stupid  pedantry  of  the 
military  engineers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  on  the  other  the  brilliant  strategy  of  the  First  Napoleon  in 
our  day,  brought  the  art  into  disrepute.  Its  prestige  was  partly 
restored  by  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  Had  Bazaine  not  thrown 
himself  with  his  whole  army  into  Metz,  it  would  neither  have  been 
bombarded  nor  taken  to  the  present  day,  for  it  alone,  of  all  the 
fortresses  of  France  which  have  hitherto  been  taken,  was  provided 
with  detached  forts,  the  use  of  which  is  the  most  important  dis- 
covery made  in  modern  times  in  the  art  of  fortification.  Paris, 
too,  is  provided  with  them,  though  imperfectly,  and  to  them  and 
her  rifled  cannon  she  owes  her  power  of  resistance  and  her  im- 
mmnity  from  bombardment.  Had  she  possessed  only  her  enceinte 
without  the  advanced  forts,  or  had  the  Prussian  batteries  been 

consequently 
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was  practically  only  a  military  town,  and  Modlin  is  absolutely  so. 

Its  inner  keep  is  a  bomb-proof  barrack,  capable  of  giving  shelter 

to  from  20,000  to  25,000  men,  and  there  is  abundance  of  space 

within  its  outer  enceinte  for  the  encampment  of  70,000  or  80,000 

mrore,  but  not  necessarily  for  one  single  civilian.    Those  at  present 

there  are  only  so  on  sufferance.     In  this  country  Portsmouth  and 

Plymouth  are  so  fortified  that  their  advanced  works  are  at  such  a 

distance  as  to  protect  the  dockyards  and  the  towns  in  which  they 

are  situated  from  any  damage  from    bombardment,  even   with 

the  present  improved  rifled  ordnance.     Up  to  the  present  time, 

however,  no  siege  of  any  place  fortified  on  the  modern  system 

has  occurred  since  the  introduction  of  rifled  siege  guns,  and  it  is 

in  consequence  difficult  to  predicate  whether  the  invention  will 

prove  advantageous  to  the  defence  or  to  the  attack.     There  is  no 

doubt  but  that  walls  can  be  breached  and  parapets  destroyed  at 

greater  distances  than  before,  but  it  is  on  the  other  hand  difficult 

to  foresee  how  parapets  of  loose  earth  can  be  thrown  up,  and 

embrasures  maintained  in  the  face  of  such  guns.     One  advan* 

tage  for  the  defence  seems  clear,  which  is  that  the  fire  of  the 

forts  can  cover  a  much  larger  area  than  before,  and  command 

wider  channels  at  sea  than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  possible,  so 

that,  on   the  whole,  it   is   probable  that  the  improvements  in 

artillery  are   in  favour  of  the  defence — but  this    can   only  be 

proved  by  experience,  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Unless  London  can  be  so  fortified  as  to  render  it  safe  from 
this  dreadful  means  of  attack,  it  is  utterly  useless  to  moot  the 
question.  It  could  not  and  should  not  be  for  one  moment 
entertained.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  protect  such  a  town  from 
the  danger  of  being  bombarded,  but  there  is  so  much  prima  fade 
evidence  that  it  could  be  done,  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  well  worth 
while  inquiring  into ;  this,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
any  individual.  The  evidence  of  surveyors  and  experts  is  neces- 
sary as  to  the  value  of  the  land  to  be  acquired ;  that  of  engi- 
neers as  to  the  site  and  extent  of  the  forts,  and  also  of  military 
men  of  experience  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  project.  All 
this  could  only  be  elicited  by  a  Royal  Commission,  but  whether 
or  not  it  is  worth  while  instituting  one  for  such  a  purpose 
Government  must  decide.  The  public,  at  all  events,  would  pro- 
bably think  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  informed  on  a  question 
so  closely  bearing  on  the  national  safety. 

Assuming  for  the  nonce  that  the  plan  of  fortifying  London 
by  a  circle  of  detached  forts  is  found  to  be  either  impracticable 
or  inexpedient,  there  is  another  form  of  the  problem  which  is 
free  from  many  of  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
that  proposal ;  but  one  which  may  still  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Portsmouth 
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Portsmouth  is  fordAed  so  as  to  form  a  great  entrenched  camp^ 
and  may  be  made  stronger  than  it  now  is,  by  a  few  additional 
works.  Chatham  would  have  been  fortified  had  not  the  ill- 
timed  parsimony  of  the  Cabinet  induced  them  to  reject  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  1860,  but  it  might  atUl 
be  done  at  no  great  expense.  Between  these  two  places  thero 
is  Aldersbot,  which  from  an  open  encampment,  might  easilj 
be  converted  into  a  strongly  fortified  post,  capable  on  an  emer* 
gency  of  sheltering  from  20,000  to  30,000  men.  Here  the  land 
belongs  to  the  Government,  and  there  are  no  civilian  inhabitants 
to  compensate,  while  the  erection  of  the  necessary  works  ought 
not  to  be  expensive.  The  situation  of  Aldershot  is,  however^ 
too  far  to  the  westward  to  have  much  direct  influence  on  an 
army  advancing  from  the  south  coast  on  London,  and  it  would 
consequently  be  necessary  to  have  as  large  and  as  important  a 
fortified  place  at  or  near  Reigate,  if  this  line  is  to  be  taken 
up  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  Here,  however,  comes  in  a 
difficulty  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  surmount.  Of  late  years 
Keigate  has  grown  into  an  important  and  extensive  town — 
every  knoll  or  point  of  vantage,  where  a  Dugald  Dalgettr 
would  like  to  erect  a  sconce,  is  occupied  by  a  villa,  and  the  val- 
leys between  are  filled  with  streets  of  houses.  To  purchase  all 
these  would  be  very  expensive,  and  to  fortify  the  place,  in  spite 
of  these,  would  expose  the  camp  to  all  the  inconveniences  of 
joint  civil  and  military  occupation,  which  is  so  inconvenient  both 
in  peace  and  in  war  time.  In  this  case  the  expense  would  be 
so  great  as  to  defeat  the  object  sought  to  be  attained,  if  it 
were  attempted  to  fortify  a  perimeter  sufficiently  extensive  to 
protect  the  town  from  bombardment  Perhaps  these  objections 
might  be  obviated,  or  some  other  site  found  in  that  neighbour- 
hood as  advantageous  for  the  camp,  and  free  from  the  encum- 
brance of  a  town. 

There  would  then  only  remain  Chatham.  Few  would  now 
probably  deny  that  the  recommendation  to  fortify  this  important 
arsenal  was  a  wise  one.  Not  only  would  such  a  place  have 
had  great  influence  in  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  it  might 
have  supplemented,  almost  supplied  the  place  of  Woolwich, 
with  practically  nearly  all  its  advantages  of  proximity  to  the 
metropolis.  In  its  present  condition,  it  is  as  open  to  an  enemy 
occupying  the  country  between  it  and  London,  as  Woolwich 
itself.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  position  being  taken  up  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Medway,  within  rifle  range  of  the  dockyard 
and  arsenal,  and  even  with  field  guns,  the  whole  being  laid  in 
ruins,  and  all  the  stores  burnt  which  they  contain. 

The  estimate  for  the  complete  defence  of  Chatham  by  the  Com- 
mission 
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mission  of  1860,  amounted  to  1,300,000Z.,  but  as  an  improved 
line  from  the  Med  way  to  the  Thames,  in  front  of  that  proposed, 
via  Gad's  Hill,  would  probably  have  to  be  taken  up,  the  cost 
would  amount  to  about  1,500,000/.  Besides  this  a  tete-du-pont 
in  front  of  Tilbury  would  form  an  indispensable  part  of  this 
scheme,  and  would  cost  half  a  million  at  least  Some  additional 
fortifications  would  also  be  required  at  Harwich,  but  they  need 
not  be  expensive,  and  with  an  efficient  torpedo  equipment  would 
be  sufficient  to  close  that  harbour,  against  an  enemy. 

To  make  the  scheme  quite  complete,  one  would,  of  course,  like 
to  see  a  citadel  on  Banstead  Downs,  in  rear  of  the  first  line  of 
defence,  and  at  least  one  entrenched  camp  to  the  north  of  London, 
which  the  enemy  must  leave  behind  him  when  he  advanced 
from  the  capital  to  subdue  the  rest  of  the  country,  and .  tfom. 
which  the  defending  force  would  be  able  to  act  on  his  coomumi- 
cations.  But  leaving  these  out  of  consideration  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  state  of  our  defences  by  fortifications  would  be,  that 
on  a  line  from  Portsmouth  to  Chatham,  there  would  be  a  strong 
nucleus  of  defence  every  twenty-five  miles,  where  our  troops  could 
muster  and  organise  themselves,  and  where  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  the  stores  and  ammunition  necessary  for  a  campaign. 
At  present,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  no  one  would  know  whither 
to  go,  where  to  muster,  or  where  to  find  anything ;  but  if  our 
forces  were  collected  in  these  four  camps,  one  or  two  marches  of 
twenty-five  miles  would  enable  them  to  concentrate  on  any  given 
point  that  was  threatened,  with  their  right  or  left  resting  on  a 
fortress,  which  would  at  all  events  prevent  a  retreat  being  con- 
verted into  a  rout  This  position  also  presents  this  peculiar  advan- 
tage, that  along  the  whole  line  from  Aldershot  to  Chatham  there 
extends  a  range  of  hills,  which  presents  throughout  its  whole 
extent  better  strategic  positions  for  defence  than  probably  any 
range  of  hills  elsewhere  in  England.  It  forms,  in  fact,  a  natural 
rampart,  resting  on  Chatham  on  the  east,  and  with  two  such  bas- 
tions as  those  proposed  at  Reigate  and  Aldershot,  ought  to  be 
easily  made  impregnable.  Where  the  rampart  fails  is  only 
between  Aldershot  and  Portsmouth,  which  is  also  the  longest  gap, 
but  it  is  the  one  which  the  enemy  is  least  likely  to  avail  himself  of. 
No  enemy  landing  on  the  south  coast  would  attempt  to  turn  the 
line  by  passing  to  the  westward  of  Aldershot,  leaving  Portsmouth 
in  his  rear,  and  Aldershot  on  his  flank,  when  attempting  to  ad- 
vance on  London  by  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

To  take  up  such  a  line  of  defence  would  probably  cost  about  5 
or  6  millions  of  money,  but  it  would  certainly  render  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  the  attack  of  its  capital  an  operation  infinitely 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  it  is  at  present     It  would  be 

too 
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too  dangerous  in  the  face  of  sUch  a  line  of  defence  to  land  either 
on  the  beach  or  in  any  of  the  small  harboort  of  the  aoath  ooast^ 
and  the  enemy  would  consequently  be  thrown  as  far  north  as  the 
Humber,  on  die  east  coast,  and  as  far  west  probably  as  the  IExb 
on  the  south.  He  would  Uien  haye  to  advance  by  a  long  roote 
against  the  defending  force,  possessing  four  strong  fortresses  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  capital,  more  than  sufficient  to  shelter 
the  debris  of  the  army  if  defeated.  This  is  a  very  diflerent 
operation  from  advancing  two  or  three  short  marches  from  its 
base  against  an  untried  army  in  such  a  position  that,  if  defeated, 
it  must  disintegrate  and  leave  the  capital  at  the  meroy  of  the 
invader. 

Neither  this,  however,  nor  any  other  system  of  national  de- 
fence can  be  considered  complete  without  the  establishment  of 
some  central  fortified  points,  in  order  to  secure  in  the  first  in- 
stance  a  depot  of  arms  and  stores,  and  a  place  where  guns  and 
ammunitions  of  war  can  be  manufactured,  after  those  of  the 
capital  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  It  would  be  even 
more  important,  however,  as  constituting  a  place  where  raw 
levies,  or  volunteers  from  the  north  could  muster  and  be  organ- 
ised,  and  where  the  debris  of  a  beaten  army  might  be  reformed. 
It  is  wanted,  in  fact,  to  form  what  may  be  called  a  keep  to  oer 
national  system  of  defence. 

As  the  Commissioners  of  1860,  after  what  they  represent  ae 
a  tolerably  exhaustive  inquiry,  unanimously  recommended  Can* 
nock  Chase  as  the  spot  best  suited  for  the  site  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  their  decision  has  never  been  questioned,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  their  conclusions.  The 
spot  is  certainly  central.  The  land  is,  or  was,  free  from  houses 
or  encumbrances,  and  was  consequently  to  be  had  cheap. 
150,000/.  was  all  that  was  asked  for  it ;  and  had  the  purchase 
been  made,  and  a  commencement  of  an  arsenal  been  established, 
as  above  pointed  out,  the  rest  of  the  work  would  now  be  easy. 
The  temptation,  however,  to  save  this  paltry  sum  on  an  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  70  millicms  was  too  strong  for  a  British  minister, 
and  no  steps  whatever  have  been  taken  in  this  direction,  and  no 
plans,  and,  so  far  as  the  public  know,  no  estimates  have  ever  been 
mnde^  of  the  expense  of  carrying  out  this  project 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  state  of  afliiirs  with  the  conduct 
of  the  little  state  of  IJelgiuin  under  similar  circumstances.  When 
some  ten  years  ago  they  began  to  perceive  that  their  inde- 
pendence  could  not  l)e  preserved  without  some  considerable 
expenditure,  they  set  themselves  at  once  to  work  to  do  what  war 
needful.  In  the  first  place  they  lia<l  the  oonrago  to  abandon  av 
dismantle  a  number  of  the  fortresses  diey  already  possessec 
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because  they  found  them  antiquated,  and  also  because  they  were 
too  numerous  for  their  small  army  to  garrison  efficiently,  and  they 
then  concentrated  their  energies  and  resources  in  converting  Ant- 
werp into  a  first-rate  strategical  fortress  in  the  rear  of  their  capital. 
No  money  was  grudged  that  was  required  for  the  purpose,  and 
with  an  energy  equal  to   the  occasion  they  have    rendered  the 
whole  so  complete,  that  when  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
July  last,  they  felt  their  neutrality  endangered,  in  a  very  short 
time   they  mobilized    100,000  men,  garrisoned  Antwerp,  and 
found  themselves  perfectly  prepared  for  whatever  might  happen. 
All   the  detached  forts  were  fully  armed,  and    their  ammuni- 
tion and  stores  were  complete,  so  that  in  a  few  days  if  attacked 
they  would  have   been    perfectly  ready  to   defend  themselves. 
Another  circumstance  which  must  be  almost  an  equal  source 
of  pride  to  the  Belgians  is,  that  owing  to  the  talent  of  Brial- 
mont,    who    had    had    the    principal    direction   of    the   works, 
and  more  than  this,  to  the  free  and  intelligent  discussions  that 
took   place  during  their  progress,  both  in  the  Chambers  and 
out  of  doors,  Antwerp  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  model  fortress 
of  Europe,  and  the  one  whose  works  are  most  nearly  up  to  the 
level  of  modern  science.     The  defences  recently  erected  in  this 
country  may  be  equal  to  them  in  design,  perhaps  even  surpass 
them  in  some  respects,  but  the  necessity  of  studying  economy 
in  every  stage  has  rendered  their  thin  line  rather  pale  when 
contrasted  with  the  massive  strength  of  the  Belgian  works.     It 
is  true  we  may  be  able  to  remedy  this  defect  to  a  great  measure 
by  temporary  works  thrown  up  between  the  permanent  works 
when  the  place  is  attacked,  as  has  been  done  at  Pari^  and  could 
always  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  fortresses.     There  can, 
however,  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  earthworks 
thrown  up  in  haste  in  presence  of  any  enemy,  can  ever  be  an 
efficient  defence  except  as  adjuncts  to  permanent  fortifications. 
An  army  in  the  field  may  so  entrench  itself  as  to  add  10  per 
cent,  or  something  more  to  its  strength,  but  it  will  be  lucky  if  in 
so  doing  it  does  not  injure  its  mobility  to  an  equal  extent ;  but 
for  the  defence  of  places,  unless  the  garrison  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  attacking  army,  only  permanent  works  with  wet  ditches  or 
reveted  escarps  are  of  any  avail. 

Fortifications  may,  in  fact,  be  defined  as  the  art  of  creating  in 
time  of  peace  soldiers  out  of  earth  and  bricks — and  now  it  must 
be  added,  iron — who  shall  be  at  their  posts  ready  and  armed 
whenever  war  may  break  out  By  a  judicious  creation  of  this 
sort  Belgium  has  certainly  doubled  her  defensive  strength,  or  in 
other  words,  for  defensive  purposes  made  her  army  of  100,000 
men  equal  to  one  of  200,000.  We  could  easily  do  the  same,  and 
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In  addition  to  thew  dme  i>  still  one  weak  point  in  Enp- 
land's  armour  wliich  most  not  l>e  overlooked,  or  it  maj  be  a 
■oniee  of  trouble  henaftor.  Ire1an<i  is  almost  undefended  by 
fortifications  of  any  sor^  vhile  notn-itbstatiiitng  700  Tears  of 
possesumi  by  the  English  Crown,  and  serpntT  vears  of  intimate 
union,  the  island  is  inhabitod  by  a  native  population  ilisafrecte<i 
— not  to  say  boitile— to  die  Got  tin  meat  uoder  which  it  lives. 
No  one  nobably  doubts  that  if  nii  ini^ading  force  were  landed 
on  the  island,  the  bulk  of  the  population  would  join  them  with 
enthuaiaam,  Mid  if  lopplied  wiUl  arms  would  fight  for  what  they 
call  the  independence  of  their  couotry.  It  is  in  vain  to  pmnt 
out  to  Irithmen  that,  owing  to  the  geographical  extent  ami  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  they  can  never  be  practicallT  independcmt. 
They  have  neither  the  materials  nor  the  wealth  to  create  or 
maintain  an  ironclad  fleet  lafiBcient  to  ^lefend  their  shores,  nor 
the  men  or  money  to  repel  an  invader  if  once  landed.  They 
matt  exist  either  as  a  conquered  country  or  annexed  to  some 
larger  and  wealthier  community  with  whom  they  must,  if  they  are 
to  be  a  people,  make  common  cause.  Of  late  years  some  have 
hoped  that  by  conciliation  and  juMire  the  Irish  may  be  made 
loyal  lubjects  of  the  Engliih  ctowii.  nnd  it  may  be  so,  though 
a  disease  of  auch  long  atanding  rnnnot  prolmbly  be  cured  in  a 
goneration.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  il  cannot  bv  doubted  that  at 
present  tbo  Irish  would  welcome'  nn  invusion,  from  whatever 
quarter  ft  might  come,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  complication 
of  our  dittinuUUm,  U  when  engaged  iti  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
with  any  Omti$miUl  power,  IroUtid  were  taken  possession  of  by 
our  eneniMS,  HitlMriu  ths  EngHnli  (ioverument  has  always 
been,  arwl  slway*  t«lt  Itt-lf  bUoak  rnouuh  to  repress  any  rebel- 
lion that  miglit  i»*:m  in  Iraland  willmut  the  aid  of  fortifications. 
Even  in  th*  wvniit  ttf  our  gitUing  iiiii)  Irnublo  with  the  United 
States,  OufUgU  *  Fonian  army  would  certainly  be  thrown  on 
the  west  ciMut  ttf  Iwlwnl,  and  bn  aided  by  moucy  and  arms, 
■till  it  fs  wft  \mAmU\M  tlw>  AlMtUt^nt  would  risk  many  of 
their  UuojM  trr  tMr  prMrtigo  ■»  fsr  from  their  Use,  by  de- 
pending im  mu:U  allU  aa  lUy  would  find  in  the  isUnd.  If 
we  were  nut  at  tlwr  tiuw  «ngsgiH|  in  war  with  tome  Kunipean 
nation,  an  Altl»rU»M  m  Vrntrnt  iutmUn%  ta  not  a  dantrer  that 
need  frighten  a*.  Wital  U  Ut  !»•  \umftn\  ia  the  luiHriority  of 
an  enemy's  H«<«t  f»  "W  ^nMf,  toiflftliiK  lh»  invasion  of  Eng* 
land  poMibK  aw*  ««  <«w««(i»**il)  \mUm  (<m"<\   to   withdraw 
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every  soldier  from  Irelmiil,  ami  lo  employ  them  in  the  defence  of 
our  own  shores.  In  such  a  case  10,000  men  with  means  for 
arming;  the  population,  might  overrun  the  island,  and  there  is 
not — except  in  Cork  harbour — a  single  fort  or  fortified  barrack 
in  the  whole  island,  where  any  loyal  men  or  any  remnant  of 
troops  that  might  remain,  could  find  shelter,  or  wiiere  they  could 
hold  out  for  a  week  if  attacked  by  artillery.  Still  less  is  there 
any  place  that  could  be  expected  to  hold  out  till  we  had  leisure 
to  succour  it,  or  any  securely  fortified  harbour  under  the  pro- 
tection of  whose  guris  we  could  land  troops  when  it  became 
necessary  to  reconquer  the  Island.  To  attempt  to  fortify  Dublin 
or  Belfast  or  any  large  city  for  this  purpose,  would  only  aggravate 
the  evil,  for  their  fortifications  would  certainly  be  used  against 
ourselves.  In  Cork  Harbour,  however,  a  commencement  has  been 
made,  which  at  no  great  expense  might  be  converted  into  a  forti- 
fied position  that  might  meet  the  difficulty.  Forts  Carlisle  and 
Camden  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  have  been  designed  more  to 
deny  the  use  of  anchorage  to  an  enemy's  ships,  and  the  fort  on 
Spike  Island  is  in  the  worst  style  of  old  fashioned  forts,  and  too 
weak  and  too  small  to  resist  any  regular  attack  by  artillery.  If 
Government  had  the  courage  to  purchase  '  Great  Island,*  on 
which  Queenstown  is  situated,  and  to  erect  upon  it  the  worka 
requisite  to  convert  it  into  an  intrenched  camp,  this  deficiency 
might  be  supplied  to  a  great  extent,  while,  owing  to  its  singularly 
favourable  position  for  defence,  the  whole  scheme  ought  not  to 
be  at  all  disproportionately  expensive. 

The  absence  of  any  such  place  of  refuge,  or  any  rallying  point 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  might  lead  to  catastrophes,  the  extent  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  in  tbe'event  of  any  insurrection, 
aided  by  foreigners,  being  successful.  What  is  even  worse,  strate- 
gically, is  the  want  of  any  secure  harbour,  by  means  of  which 
communication  can  be  kept  open  with  the  island  in  war  time. 
To  make  Cork  Harbour  quite  secure,  it  ought  to  be  fortified  all 
round,  as  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  are ;  but  tbat  would  in  a 
disaffected  country  require  a  garrison  of  regular  troops,  the 
abstraction  of  which  would  be  almost  as  great  an  evil  as  the  one 
it  is  intended  to  remedy.  The  fortification  of  Great  Island  might 
not  accomplish  all  that  is  required,  but  it  would  be  an  immense 
gain  to  the  defence  of  Ireland,  and  is  probably  as  much  as  it  i& 
now  desirable  to  attempt 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  a  foreigner, 
combined  with  operations  against  England,  would  be  merely  the 
neutralisation  of  a  portion  of  his  troops,  who  might  otherwise  be 
employed  against  ourselves;  and,  as  Ireland  must  be  restored  to 
us  when  peace  was  made,  unless  we  are  utterly  beaten,  we  ought 
V  2  not 
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us,  it  might  have  been  extinguished  in  the  turmoil  of  Continental 
politics.  Unfortunately  for  this  Utopian  dream,  we  possess  the 
most  extensive  and  the  most  scattered  empire  in  the  world, 
and  consequently  the  one  least  easily  defended.  What  is  still 
more  unlucky,  America  covets  Canada,  and  would  like  to 
possess  our  West  Indian  Islands.  Russia  is  equally  desirous  of 
taking  our  place  in  India,  and  both  Germany  and  France  hate 
us  because  we  are  happy  and  prosperous,  and  sit  quietly  looking 
on,  while  they  are  pouring  out  their  blood  like  water,  and  their 
treasure  like  sand ;  and  all  would  like  to  share  in  our  com- 
merce, and  to  appropriate  at  least  a  portion  of  our  gains.  Under 
these  circumstances  one  of  two  things — Either  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  the  same  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  that 
any  one  of  these  four  giants  has  incurred  or  is  prepared  now 
to  meet,  or  we  must  withdraw  our  pretension  to  rank  as  their 
equal.  If,  however,  our  patriotism  is  equal  to  the  sacrifice,  we 
may,  possibly,  be  spared  the  most  painful  part  of  it.  But  on  this 
point  there  must  be  no  mistake,  and  the  world  must  be  con- 
vinced that  we  are  really  in  earnest,  or  the  catastrophe  may  be 
imminent 

It  is  idle  to  fancy  that,  after  such  a  convulsion  as  that  now 
occurring,  affairs  can  for  years  subside  into  even  so  stable  a 
position  as  the  armed  peace  which  was  considered  so  threatening 
before  the  recent  outbreak.  Whether  France  comes  out  of  the 
struggle  victorious  or  defeated,  she  must  be  more  powerful  for 
warlike  purposes  than  she  was  before  the  war ;  she  will  probably 
reorganise  her  forces  on  the  Prussian  model,  and,  if  regene- 
rated by  adversity,  she  may  be  stronger  than  ever.  Even  if  Paris 
falls,  and  the  Prussians  dictate  the  harshest  terms  of  peace,  they 
must  send  back  the  French  army,  three  hundred  thousand  strong, 
now  prisoners  in  Germany.  Provided  with  arms,  they  are  an  army 
again,  and  burning  with  a  desire  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  their 
defeat  by  fighting  anybody,  or  in  any  cause.  On  their  return, 
they  will  find  in  France  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  more 
or  less  drilled,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Many  of  them  are,  or 
have  become,  regular  soldiers,  and  the  bulk  of  them  have  become 
divorced  from  the  pursuits  of  civil  life,  while  the  war  has 
destroyed  the  means  by  which  many  gained  a  livelihood,  and  they 
are  consequently  unable  to  resume  their  industries.  Hatred  the 
most  implacable,  not  only  against  Prussia,  but  against  every  one, 
whom,  justly  or  unjustly,  they  fancy  may  have  contributed  to  their 
reyerses  has  taken  possession  of  every  Frenchman's  bosom,  and 
created  an  undying  feeling  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  most 
sensitive  nation  in  Europe,  which  must  long  be  the  cause  of 
imminent  danger  of  an  outbreak  with  or  without  any  adequate 
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cause.     Their  fleet,  too,  is  untouched,  and  its  effioen^  imlnK 
paired  by  the  war,  and,  with  this,  while  there  exists  in  r  nnoe  a 
million  of  men  under  arms,  writhing  under  a  sense  of  injniT  and 
<lisg:race,  who  shall  say  that  peace  may  not  be  broken  at  any  nonr  f 
There  is  one  othec  important  fact  which  must  be  canfialfy 
fioted,  which  is,  that  the  organisation  of  the  Pmssian  army  u 
the  greatest  advance  in  military  science  that  has  been  made  ia 
modem  times.    The  brilliant  strategy  of  the  First  NapoieoB 
caused  a  revolution  in  military  matters  that,  for  a  timey  leodered 
him  supreme  in  Europe.     His  armies  were  first  created  by  die 
terrible  discipline  of  the  revolutionary  period,  but  tbey  'wen 
moulded  into  an  eflfective  and  homogeneous  fighting  macaina  by 
the  genius  of  their  C3iie^  and  his  power  of  selecting  and  infla* 
encing  those  best  suited  for  his  purposes,  and  then  by  bis  insyiiiiig 
the  masses  with  blind,  but  unreasoning,  confidence  in  his  star, 
by  leading  them  from  victory  to  victory  in  batde-fields  all  over 
Europe.     The  defect  of  this  system  is  that  everything  depends 
on  the  leader,  and  it  broke  down  signally  in  the  present  war,  in 
consequence  of  their  favourite  generals  being  discredited  in  die 
first  encounters,  and  no  one  coming  forward  to  take  their  placet. 
The  Prussian  army  is  organised  on  a  totally  different  systenu 
The  names  of  Moltke,  or  of  the  Princes  who  command  Ham 
German  armies,  though  all  respectable,  are  not  names  to  call 
forth  enthusiasm  as  men  of  genius ;  but  that  is  of  little  conss 
-quence.     The  staff,  the  regimental  officers,  the  privates,  all  know 
their  duties,  and  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand  that  the 
success  of  the  whole  must  depend  on  each  fraction  doing  the 
•duty  which  it  is  specially  told  off  to  perform.     From  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  to  the  last  recruit  there  is  an  intelligent  percep- 
tion of  the  part  to  be  played,  and  an  unhesitating 
to  do  it,  which  is  the  perfection  of  discipline,  and,  so  far 
can  see,  renders  it  impossible  to  disintegrate  such  an  army.     It 
may  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  it  may  be  beaten  by  circnm* 
stances  which  in  war  no  one  can  foresee,  but,  man  for  man,  an 
army  so  intelligently  organised  is  superior  to  any  army  yet  pot 
on  foot  at  any  age  or  by  any  country. 

When  the  proportions  of  this  great  array  of  armed  men  first 
-dawned  upon  us  in  July  last,  all  Europe  was  struck  widi  Hm 
magnificence  of  the  spectacle.  A  whole  nation  rising  as  one 
man  to  repel  an  unjust  invasion  of  their  soil.  Now,  however, 
that  we  have  had  opportunities  and  leisure  to  scan  its  featares 
more  narrowly,  it  seems  a  portent  which  may  be  disastrons 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  One  of  the  boasts  of  our  modem 
civilisation  was,  that  we  had  relegated  the  business  of  war 
to  regular  soldiers,  and  freed  peaceful  citizens  and  the  indus- 
trial 
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trial  classes  from  its  burthens,  except  in  the  shape  of  taxes. 
The  Prussian  system  has  abolished  this  distinction.  In  Ger- 
many now  every  citizen  is  a  soldier,  and  either  for  home  service 
or  foreign  wars  must,  when  called  upon,  join  his  regiment,'  on 
pain  of  being  shot  as  a  deserter.  It  is  a  return  to  the  state  of 
Europe  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War';  bu{  it  is  done,  and  cannot 
now  be  undone.  Unless  France,  the  moment  she  recovers  her 
power  of  self-government,  sets  to  work  to  organise  the  whole  of 
her  male  population  on  the  Prussian  system,  she  must  be  content 
to  hold  her  liberties,  her  very  national  existence,  on  sufferance, 
at  the  mercy  of  her  stronger  neighbour..  So,  too,  must  Austria, 
and  so  must  all  nations,  unless  those  exceptionally  favoured, 
who  wish  to  remain  masters  of  their  own  destinies.  Perhaps  the 
worst  feature  of  the  new  system  is  that,  when  every  citizen  is  a 
soldier,  disarmament  becomes  impossible,  and  when  all  have 
arms  in  their  hands  the  temptation  to  use  them  is  great.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  war  may  again  become  the  normal 
state  of  Europe,  and  peace  only  be  obtained  at  fitful  intervals 
during  the  exhaustion  of  one  or  more  of  the  contending  nations. 

Against  this  it  may  be  argued  that  any  army  recruited  as  the 
German  army  is  must  naturally  be  averse  to  war,  and  eager  for 
peace  when  what  it  considers  its  legitimate  ends  are  attained. 
It  certainly  has  not  shown  these  tendencies  in  either  the  Austrian 
or  French  wars,  and,  besides  this^  the  consciousness  of  irre- 
sistible strength  is  a  terrible  temptation  either  to  use  or  abuse  it ; 
and  though  Germany  may,  after  this  war,  wish  for  peace  and 
rest  contented,  when  other  nations  are  equally  armed,  causes  of 
•quarrel  can  never  be  long  wanting.  • 

Ought  we,  then,  in  the  new  organisation  of  our  military  forces  to 
copy  the  Prussian  system  ?  For  our  home  army — irrespective  of 
India  and  the  colonies — it  might  be  well  that  we  should,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  do  so,  but  it  is  no  use  entertaining  the  question 
at  present ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  neither  the  people  nor  our 
rulers  are  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
for  the  one  to  propose  or  the  other  to  submit  to  such  a  system. 
It  required  the  disaster  of  Jena,  and  seven  years*  subsequent 
occupation  of  Prussia  by  the  French  army,  to  store  up  a  sufficient 
amount  of  hate  to  induce  the  Germans  to  submit  to  the  dreadful 
tyranny  of  their  military  system,  and  to  pass  every  male,  without 
exception,  through  the  army.  Now  that,  after  fifty  years  of  self- 
negation,  they  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  it,  perhaps  they  do  not 
regret  their  sacrifices ;  but  we  certainly  are  not  prepared  for  any 
such  effort  of  patriotism,  and  nothing  probably  but  a  disaster 
«qual  in  extent  and  in  consequences  to  that  at  Jena,  would  ever 
•convince  the  inhabitants  of  diese  islands  of  what  it  is  necessary 

to 
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to  go  through  if  they  would  be  great  Even  in  circumstances 
like  the  present,  it  is  more  than  questionable  if  the  English 
would  listen  to  a  proposal  for  a  conscription  such  as  exists  in 
France  and  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  We  even  hesitate 
about  employing  the  ballot  for  the  militia,  and,  in  fact,  want 
to  be  not  only  safe,  but  powerful,  without  undergoing  any  of 
the  inconveniences  or  making  any  of  the  sacrifices  which  all 
other  nations  are  prepared  to  submit  to  in  order  to  attain  these 
ends. 

Worse  than  this,  we  are  not  even  prepared  to  spend  our  money 
in  our  own  defence.  When  France  and  Germany  were  borrow- 
ing their  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  millions  for  war  purposes,  and 
wc  were  boasting  that  we  were  prepared  to  fight  either  of 
them  in  defence  of  Belgium,  our  Ministers  came  down  to  the 
House  and  asked  for  a  credit  of  two  millions !  Even  that  was 
not  to  increase  our  means  of  defence,  but  merely  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  which  the  wretched  cheeseparings  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years  had  made  in  our  means.  Had  they  asked  for  ten 
millions  it  would  not  have  been  a  penny  too  much,  and  had  they 
resolutely  set  about  spending  it  we  might  even  now  be  in  a  very 
different  position.  The  first  result  of  this  littleness  of  our 
governors  was  our  being  nearly  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia* 
Had  thoy  asked  for  ten  millions,  Prince  GortschakofTs  circular 
would  never  have  been  penned ;  but  when  it  was  seen  that  all 
the  Ministry  dared  to  think  of  spending  was  this  paltry  sum, 
all  the  world  made  up  their  minds  that  our  friendship  was  not 
worth  seeking,  and  our  enmity  not  to  be  feared. 

Vet  this  surely  is  not  the  feeling  nor  the  wish  of  the  country 
if  it  could  be  properly  ascertained.  With  an  infmitesimally 
small  amount  of  grumbling  we  spent  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
Abyssinian  expedition,  in  order  to  rescue  a  consul  from  the 
hands  of  a  mad  savage,  a  sum  of  money  rather  in  excess  of 
the  total  which  the  War  Department  has  been  able  to  wring 
during  the  last  ten  years  from  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
fortification  of  our  dockyards  and  arsenals.  Yet  no  one  probably 
would  be  inclined  to  assert  that  the  punishment  of  King  Theo- 
dore was  as  important  an  object  as  the  safety  of  our  own 
shores. 

Or  to  take  another  example  when  we  were  much  poorer  than 
we  now  are,  we  spent  twenty  millions  of  money  to  emancipate 
our  slaves,  and  were  never  the  worse  for  it ;  and  no  one  now 
regrets  the  expenditure.  If  people  really  understood  that  such 
an  amount  was  wanted,  not  to  free  men  who  had  never  known 
liberty,  but  to  prevent  a  whole  nation  of  free  men  from  being 
enslaved,  would  they  grudge  it?     The  real    question  is,   who 

among 
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among  our  rulers  will  have  the  courage  to  risk  his  seat  by 
daring  to  tell  the  nation  the  truth  in  this  matter  ?  Not  certainly 
the  Premier ;  though  in  a  speech  he  delivered  at  the  Mansion 
House  in  July  last  he  asserted  and  dwelt  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  our  annual  accumulation  of  savings, 
over  and  above  our  regular  income,  could  not  be  estimated  at  less 
than  one  hundred  millions  a  year.  Yet  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
he  tremblingly  ventured  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
dole  of  two  millions  to  protect  the  enormous  capital  that  produced 
this  annual  saving ! 

While  this  miserable  pretext  of  economy  is  the  ruling  passion 
of  our  statesmen,  what  is  most  to  be  feared  is  the  adoption  of 
half  measures.  Something  that  will  silence  those  who  arc 
anxious  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  their  country,  and  tide  over 
the  difficulty  for  the  moment,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents.  If  it  does  involve  us  in  war  or  disaster  it  is  easy  to 
plead  that  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  it,  and  it  may  be  some 
one  else  who  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  If,  however,  wiser 
counsels  prevail,  and  we  are  prepared  to  spend  what  money  is 
required,  there  are  two  lines  of  policy  that  may  be  pursued. 
The  first  would  be  to  withdraw  ourselves  within  our  shell,  and 
trust  to  the  Channel  and  our  fleet  to  defend  our  shores.  It 
is  a  selfish  line  to  take,  and  it  may  answer ;  but  if  it  is  to  be- 
adopted,  let  every  public  dockyard,  and  every  private  one  that 
will  take  a  contract,  be  instantly  set  to  work  to  build  not  only 
sea-going  vessels,  but  gunboats  and  monitors,  and  all  the  smaller 
forms  of  craft  required  for  home  defence.  Our  present  ironclad 
fleet  cost  about  ten  millions,  and  if  we  arc  allowed  time  to  spend 
a  like  amount  we  may  have  a  Navy  and  Reserve  equal  to  all  our 
exigencies,  and  able  to  cope  with  any  that  can  now,  at  least,  be 
brought  against  it  In  this  case  let  us  have  no  more  talk  of  any 
increase  of  our  Army  beyond  what  is  wanted  for  Indian  and 
Colonial  reliefs,  and  let  no  money  be  spent  on  the  Militi» 
and  Volunteers,  and  no  more  talk  of  relying  on  them  for  our 
defence.  This  done,  should  our  fleet  be  beaten,  and  the  Channel' 
forced,  we  must  be  prepared  to  submit,  and  had  better  do  it,, 
without  bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property,  to  the  stronger 
man  who  has  broken  into  our  house,  and  be  content  to  give  up 
our  separate  national  existence.  It  is  an  intelligible  policy,  but 
a  very  ignoble  one,  and  one  which  few  Englishmen,  if  they 
understood  its  bearing,  would  be  found  to  endorse,  and  if  it 
should  not  prove  successful  it  is  a  surrender  of  everything  that  is 
worth  living  for.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  arc  prepared  to 
defend  ourselves,  even  if  our  first  line  is  forced  and  an  enemy  on. 
our  shores,  do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  an 
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Annvof  50,000  or  60,000  men,  with  a  half-timiiied  Militia  and  a 
bod  V  of  Volonteera — ^wlio  do  not  form  pait  of  the  same  ovpani* 
sation  with  the  Militia  and  the  Army — im  any  defence  at  alL 

Unless  the  men  who  are  to  take  pait  in  the  deienoe  of  die 
coantiT  are  Terr  nomeroosi  unless  they  all  fonn  part  of  cme 
organisation  however  diverse  their  fonctions  may  be^  and  rnilrss 
they  are  supported  by  internal  fortificationsi  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  resist  would  be  merely  to  expose  themselves  to  deCeat  and 
destruction.  Six  months  ago  no  nation  was  so  confident  of  her 
own  powers  and  of  her  absolute  security  from  attack  as  Fiance. 
Yet  now  her  fate  is  such  that  it  would  be  well  if  we  took 
warning  from  it  before  it  is  too  late.  It  may  be  that  the  veidict 
of  history  will  be  that  France  fell  through  the  corruption  of  die 
Empire.  If  we  shared  a  like  late,  the  verdict  would  probaUy  be 
that  it  was  because  we  were — as  we  have  been  often  called—* 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  refused  to  spend,  out  of  our  enonnooa 
wealth,  the  comparatively  small  sums  requisite  to  ensure  onr 
safety. 

To  the  thoughtful  few  who  have  leisure  to  study  these  ques- 
tions, and  knowledge  sufltciont  to  appreciate  their  significanoey 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  statements  we  have  just 
made,  may  api)ear  as  self-evident  as  they  do  to  ourselves  ;  but 
l)y  the  mass  of  Knglislimen,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  may  be  re- 
j^anled  as  the  mere*  grumblings  of  discontent  WiUi  them  eight 
liumlreit  years  of  immunity  from  invasion  in  the  past,  is  a 
promise*  of  a  like  iMuicKl  of  safety  for  the  future.  It  is  in  vain 
to  i>oint  out  that  during  the  first  lialf  of  that  time  we  occupied 
the  |>oaition  of  InMng  the  invaders  of  French  soil,  and  during 
the  latter  half—with  the  excTption  of  the  scare  from  the  Spanish 
Armada  -I'rnnre  Ims  been  the  onlv  nation  from  whom  we  have 
had  anvthin^  to  fear;  while  fortunately  for  us,  though  most 
)H>werful  on  land,  tl»e  iMriuh  never  were  a  maritime  neople,  and 
never  were  ahle  to  wient  from  us  th(*  dominion  of  me  sea.  It 
M*ems  e<|uallY  in  vain  U\  point  out  that  I'^rance  no  longer  occu- 
pies that  exceptional  poHition,  and  that,  inst^'ad  of  a  number 
of  Kuuill  im*oheivnt  stateii,  ICunipe  and  America  are  aggregating 
themselves  into  n  fow  Kirater  dominionM,  and  organising  them- 
selves on  a  more  warlikf«  Imi^U  than  has  e>er  l>een  kmtwn  before. 
It  may  Ih'  that  no  one  of  the  live  or  %\\  ureat  masses  into  which 
the  civilised  world  im  coitMolidalinir  Itvell',  at  pi'eseut  iHMsesses  a 
lltM^t  tHptal  to  oiu'  own,  hut  it  is  imuv  to  forenee  comhinatiims  which 
would  give  the  rtMpiired  «uperioiilv,  and,  unleM«  we  art^  warned  in 
time,  may  expoMe  un  to  nil  the  Iioiioin  under  which  unlnppy 
Fnince  is  now  sullering, 

If  Knglishmeu  could  oid.y  In«  Induceil    to  Imtk  theiv  )H^iti<m 
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fairly  in  the  face,  and  to  realize  the  possibility  of  such  a  fate 
befalling  us,  as  has  overtaken  France,  there  may  yet  be  time 
to  avert  such  a  catastrophe.  We  are  neither  so  old,  nor  so  eflete 
^as  to  want  either  the  spirit,  or  the  men,  or  the  means  requisite 
for  the  purpose.  Our  real  danger  lies  in  the  careless  ignorance 
which  hides  from  us  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
and  prevents  us  taking  those  measures  by  which  alone  they  can 
be  avoided.  What  we  do  want  are  statesmen,  like  those  of 
Prussia,  who  sixty  years  ago  foresaw  what  was  needed,  and  during 
half  a  century  have  had  the  steadfastness  to  persevere  in  perfecting 
those  organisations  which  have  raised  her  to  her  present  great- 
ness. More  evci\  than  this,  we  want  that  the  mass  of  the  nation 
should  rouse  itself  from  the  lethargy  of  security  in  which  it  is 
now  slumbering  ;  and,  like  true  patriots,  that  we  should  prepare 
ourselves  to  make  those  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  which 
alone  can  save  the  British  empire  from  dismemberment,  and 
these  islands  from  the  horrors  of  invasion. 


AiiT.  II. — 1.  A  short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  WJiist,  containing 
the  Laws  of  the  Game^  and  also  some  Rules  wliereby  a  Beginner 
may,  with  due  attention  to  them,  attain  to  the  Playing  it  well. 
With  Calculations  and  Cases.  By  a  Gentleman  [Edmond 
Hoyle].  Bath  printed,  and  London  reprinted.  For  W. 
Webster,  near  St  Paul's.     1743. 

5.  Hie  Principles  of  Whist  stated  and  explained,  and  its  Practice 
illustrated  on  an  Original  System,  hy  means  of  hands  played 
completely  through.     By  Cavendish.     London,  1862. 

5.  A  Treatise  on  Short  Whist.  By  James  Clay,  M.P.  London, 
1864. 

4.  The  Theory  of  the  Modem  Scientific  Game  of  Whist.  By 
William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon.     London,  1865. 

THE  game  of  whist,  after  two  centuries  of  elaboration, 
has  now  become  a  favourite  amusement  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  and  especially  with  persons  of  great  intelligence  and 
ability.  Numerous  societies  have  been  established  expressly  for 
its  practice,  and  at  many  of  the  West  End  clubs  it  is  played 
■daily,  particularly  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  mental  faculties 
are  more  active  than  in  the  evening.  At  these  little  gatherings 
may  be  seen  men  of  high  rank,  sitting  at  the  same  tables  with 
others  eminent  in  literature,  science,  art,  or  the  public  service — 
all  testifying,  by  the  earnestness  with  which  their  attention  ii 
fixed  on  the  game,  to  its  great  intellectual  attractions.     In  the 
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best  private  circles,  too,  and  in  domestic  society  g^erally,  it» 
high  character  is  becoming  better  appreciated,  although  the 
style  of  play  is  still  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Whist  is  of  English  origin,  but  its  popularity  is  not  confined 
to  this  country.  On  the  Continent  it  has  become  fully  natiiH 
raliscd  ;  the  finest  player  that  ever  lived  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
the  most  elaborate  works  on  whist  are  by  foreign  authon.  It 
has,  in  fact,  extended  over  the  whole  earth ;  there  is  not  a  spot 
where  European  civilisation  prevails,  where  whist  is  not  practised 
and  prized.  A  published  collection  of  *  Whist  Studies'  dates 
from  the  tropics ;  in  the  rigour  of  the  North  American  winter 
whist  forms  the  occupation  of  the  frozen-up  inhabitants  for 
months  together ;  and  in  the  wilds  of  Australia  the  farmers  play 
at  whist  for  *  sheep  points,  with  a  bullock  on  the  rubber.' 

Wc  need  not  lu^itate  to  give  a  place  in  our  pages  to  an 
intellectual  occupation  of  such  high  and  universal  interest;  and 
wc  propose,  first,  to  offer  a  concise  history  of  the  game;  next 
to  des(TLl>c  the  chief  characteristics  of  its  most  modem  and 
improved  form  ;  and,  lastly,  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  whist 
playinjr. 

The  early  history   of  whist  is  involve<l  in   some  obscurity. 
It   is  not  to  b(^  supposed  tliat  a   game  of  this  high   character 
should   have  sprung  at  once  perfect   into  being;    it  has    been 
formed   by  gra<lual   devc'loj)mcnt  from  elements  previously  ex- 
isting.     As  early  a*  the   beginning  of  the  sixteenth   century 
a  card  game  was  in  comm<m  use,  of  which  both  the  name  and 
the   chief  feature    enter   prominently   into    the   construction    of 
whist.    This  was  callcrd  triujnpk — corrupted  into  trump — and  the 
essence  of  it  was  the  predominance  of  one  particular  suit,  called 
the    triumph    or   trump-suit,    over   all    the    others.     It  was   of 
Continental   origin,  like  nioiit  of  tlie  card  games  in  use  at  that 
peri(Kl.     A  work  publislu-d   in  Italy  in  l.V.i()  s^K-aks  of  it  under 
the  name  of  TrwiifU   and    it   is   niontioncd    by  Rabelais  as  la 
Triumphcy  among  the*  j^nnM-ii  pluyi'd  by  C^argnntua.    From  France 
it  was  imported  into  lOngland,  where  it  Koon  became  popular  in. 
g<K)d  society,  as  we  ii\\M\  a  reJeienc**  to  it  in  a  ()uarter  where  it 
would  hardly  Ik?  looked  for,  nauiejy,  in  u  tcrrmon  preached  by 
Latimer  at  Cambridge  tlie  Sunday  before  Christmas,  1529.     He 
mentions  the  game  under  itH  roiiiipted  \x%  well  as  its  original 
appellation,  and  clearly  alhide*  to  itH  ehara<rtevi»tic  feature,  as 
the  following  extra<  ts  will  sliow  :    - 


sliaU 
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idiall  win ;  the  Playci*8  shall  likewise  win ;  and  the  standors  and  lookers 

I    upon  shall  do  the  same. 

J  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'  Yon  must  mark  also  that  the  Triumph  must  apply  to  fetch  home 

unto  him  all  the  other  cards,  whatever  suit  they  be  oV 

■  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'  *  Then  foi-ther  we  must  say  to  ourselves,  What  requiroth  Christ  of  a 

'  Christian  man  ?     Now  turn  up  your  Trump,  your  Heart  (Hearts  is 

t  Trump,  as  I  said  before),  and  cast  your  Trump,  your  Heart,  on  this 

I  card.' 

Other  references  to  this  ^ame  are  found  at  a  later  period ;  we 
need  only  mention  two.  In  *  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  said 
to  be  the  first  piece  performed  in  England  under  the  name 
*of  a  comedy,  and  written  by  Bishop  Still  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  occurs  this  passage  : — 

*  Chat,  What,  Diccon  ?  come  nere,  ye  be  no  stranger : 
We  be  set  fast  at  trump,  man,  hard  by  the  fyre. 

Thou  shalt  set  on  the  king,  if  thou  come  a  little  nyer. 

«  «  «  • 

Come  hither,  Dol ;  Dol,  sit  downe  and  play  this  game. 
And,  as  thou  sawest  me  do,  see  thou  do  oven  the  same  : 
There  is  five  trumps  besides  the  quceno,  the  hindmost  thou 

shalt  find  her ; 
Take  hede  of  Sim  Glover's  wife,  she  hath  an  eie  behind  her.' 

Another  reference  is  by  Shakespeare. .  In  *  Antony  and  Cleo- 
.patra,'  Act  IV.,  Scene  12,  Antony  says, — 

*  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  Captain  is 
Even  such  a  body :  here  I  am  Antony ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  Queen, — 
Whoso  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had  mine ; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto 't 
A  million  more,  now  lost, — she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Ciesar,  and  fklse  played  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph,* 

This  passage  has  been  the  subject  of  several  comments ;  but  the 
repeated  allusions  to  card  playing  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  refe- 
rence in  the  last  word. 

The  game  of  Triumph  appears  to  have  been  played  in  several 
different  ways,  some  of  which  resembled  our  present  Ecarti ; 
they  had,  however,  little  similarity  to  whist,  except  in  the 
feature  of  the  predominance  of  the  trump  suit,  which  was 
common  to  them  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  game  had 
acquired  in  England  another  name,  which  is  also  preserved  in 

whist. 


whaxt,  Bund;  S)i0t.  It  has  <i£ra  rxcited  cariosity  liow  th^ 
word  for  an  ontunest  to  &e  Beck  or  wrists  ibould  iuTe  come 
lo  be  nsed  for  this  pnipaae;  but  it  is  possible  it  tnajr  have 
been  only  anodier  Cflnvp6n>  of  I  he  ori^iio]  French  triofuplte,  as 
there  is  much  similui^  in  &e  souods.  At  »ny  me  the  terms 
were  ^iMnTnioiu^  as  CotgiSTC,  in  his  '  French  aad  English 
Dictionuj,    1611,eniUim  AeFretii-h   nunl  triomfJte  to  meuk 

*  the  cud<g«ine  called  !>&  or  trump ;'  and  Xsres  in  his  GIos- 
SUT  lajs  *  raff  meant  «  tmmp  card.  ir.'Miia  Jomiitatrix.' 

Bot  contempormneoosiy  With  this  iliaosp,  the  esn"^  itself  had 
also  nndcrgooe,  in  Enghnd,  aomr  tnodiSmioas  which  cansed 
it  to  difier  materiallj  flreia  dw  original  fonign  trpe.  and  amoog^ 
these  was  the  attachnwnt  of  certain  adraata^rcs,  ta  '  hoooai^'  » 
the  four  lughest  cards  of  ^  tnanp-«nit.  This  was  piobahlj  of 
itself  an  ancient  inToatiai^  lor  w«  find  a  game  called  'lea. 
HooeuTs '  in  Rabelais'  list;  bat  the  importalkMi  of  it  into  tnmp 
or  nilf  gare  the  game  a  new  dtuacter,  aad  it  took  the  name  of 

*  Kuff-and-hooouta,'  the  ortpnal  joim  bein*  called  *  Ftcnch  mff ' 
for  (listinrtioo. 

Kuff«m)-hoanura  was  plajr«d  with  a  pad  of  fiftr-tvo  cards, 
thv  ar«  ranking  the  hiafnesti  'llirn'  wrrc  foar  plams,  two 
bfiiiK  partners  against  we  other  two,  and  ewh  riecgiT'ed  twdve 
canU  i  the  remaining  four  w««  li>rt  a*  a  stock  on  the  table,  and 
llip  top  one  was  turned  up  to  drtctmiuc  the  tnimp  aalt.     l^ie 

IiUver  who  kapneiwd  tp  bold  tfte  ace  «tf  trumps  h^  the  prin- 
pgK  of  taking  Wf  stock  in  exchaitge  for  four  ranis  o<  his  ow^ 
an  i>|M>n(tioM  raUe<l  in^it^.  Thi'  lowr  vas  nine,  aod  the  par^ 
that  wim  miMt  trti-ki  wt>t«  *  mosi  (orwaid  to  whs  the  aet.'  Three 
honinirs  tti  the  jutnt  hands  were  rockoMd  «f(«iialeu  to  two  tiicbiv 
anil  four  luinttHrs  to  four,  lltu  came  mv  opar  m  whist,  moA 
wnn,  in  fWrt,  wltUt  In  an  Imiterfvci  fi,wiii. 

Tito  ftitlbpr  t'liftngm  tn  the  ronttiiutitto  of  the  gasae^  ^id  A» 
ratHi-al  nU«>in(inn  it|  llw  name,  ap^irar  U\  haw>  takna  placv  euljr 
in  ihp  ■rvpiilpfuth  i>mit»r.Y.  'VXw  nm  (oitn  of  the  new  dengna- 
lioi)  was  H'AmA,  a  woitl  wliMi  >hh-»i<  In  *Ta\K«'s  Mc«to,'  bj 
Tavlor,  ihn  Waller  INwl,  publUUnt  iit  tlVJl.  ' Speakit^  of  tfe 

)H>Hligal,  llO  M.VB  )  — 

'llfiltiitl*  I'l"  w»\wy  f*w  win,  ,„i,l«.iw«^ 

At  miyum.  nminvtiiwii'n,  wXt.  i (« titww  j»  wkivbV 

At  t«H>-aiiit-Uil»ly,  iw  nI  \\w~    iiL.I  lioh, 

HulK>.  almn,  ii'Um|t,  luxVi  *''  ■'    '"•>■'.  auM.  m^  ,wi.' 

Tlir  origin  i»f  lit**  wtml  li  nU  tui>  i  1.»i,  in  tWHsult  «i  a  broer 
explanation,  ll  liai  lHM>n  itljliioiitfa  tUl  tl  viw  usmI  U  the  co»- 
mun  proplf  "  •  ■^tH«tJ""  "*  '"rfl  Iw  r|%iil»  «( 
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of  the  gallants  who  played  at  the  game.  ^  The  article  of  dress  in 
fashion  under  the  latter  name  at  the  time  is  described  as — 

'  great  and  monsterons,  made  either  of  cambric,  hoUand,  lawne,  or  el& 
of  some  other  the  finest  cloth  that  can  be  got  for  money,  whereof  some 
be  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deepe,  yea  some  more,  hanging  over  their 
shonldcr-points,  instead  of  a  vailc.  But  if  iBolus  with  his  bhists,  or 
Neptune  with  his  storms,  chaunce  to  hit  upon  the  crasie  barke  of 
their  bruised  ruffles,  then  they  goeth  flip-flap  in  the  winde,  like 
ragges  that  flew  abroad,  lying  on  their  shoulders  like  the  disheclout 
of  a  slut' 

This  sort  of  thing  might  well  be  ridiculed  as  a  whisky  which 
not  only  meant  '  a  small  besom  or  brush,'  but  also  referred  to  an 
article  of  dress : — 

*  Their  wrinkled  necks  were  covered  o'er 
With  whisks  of  lawn,  by  grannmns  wore 
In  base  contempt  of  bishops*  sleeves.' 

Thirty  or  forty  years  after  Taylor's  mention  of  the  word,  as 
applied  to  the  game,  it  had  become  changed  to  its  present  form, 
the  earliest  known  use  of  which  is  quoted  by  Johnson  from  the 
second  part  of  '  Hudibras  '  (spurious),  published  in  1663 : — 

*■  But  what  was  this  ?    A  game  at  Whist, 
Unto  our  Plowden-Canonist.' 

In  1674  we  find  a  published  description  of  the  game  in  a 
carious  book,  ascribed  to  Charles  Cotton  the  poet,  and  en- 
titled ^  The  Compleat  Gamester ;  or  Instructions  how  to  play  at 
Billiards,  Trucks,  Bowls,  and  Chess ;  together  with  all  manner 
of  usual  and  most  gentile  Games,  either  on  Cards  or  Dice.'  * 
In  this  book  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  '  English  Ruff-and-Honours, 
and  Whist,'  and  it  contains  the  following  passage : —  . 

'  Buff-and-honours  {alias  slamm)  and  Whist,  arc  games  so  commonly 
known  in  England,  in  all  parts  thereof,  that  every  child  almost  of 
eight  years  old  hath  a  competent  knowledge  in  that  recreation.' 

After  describing  RuflP-and-honours  the  author  says,  'Whist 
is  a  game  not  much  differing  from  this.'     The  ruffing  privilege 

*  The  frontispiece  to  this  book  represents  various  games  being  played,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  panning  description  of  them  in  verse.    One  figure  shows  a 
game  at  whist,  in  which  ladies  take  part,  and  the  rhyme  says, 
'  Lastly  observe  the  women  with  what  grace 
They  sit  and  look  their  partners  in  the  face, 
Who  from  their  eyes  shoot  Cupid's  fiery  darts. 
Thus  make  them  lose  at  once  their  game  and  hearts. 
*  ♦  ♦  * 

Ladies  don*t  trust  your  secrets  in  that  hand 

Who  can't  their  own  (to  their  own  grief)  command, 

For  this,  I  will  assure  you,  if  you  do, 

In  time  you'll  lose  your  Buff  and  Honour  too.' 

was 
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^was  abolUied ;  each  plmjcr  still  liad  twdve  «Pi^  ^^  ^^ 

lemving  an  unknown  stock  oo  the  Imbk^  titm  fom  dmam^  ^^^JM^ 
carded  from  the  pack  befoie  dealmg ;  ^  a  gnmt  itep  »  WM1BI»  •■ 
it  enabled  the  plaTcn  to  calculate  wiA  more  ealaiuij  *?  ^5 
tents  of  each  othen*  hands.    The  score  was  still  woe,  ten**  •■* 

honoQTS  counting  as  before.  nn^rj,  1 1„-.* 

Cotton  never  uses  or  alludes  to  the  cailier  name  *Wmfct  w  . 
be  gives  an  independoit  derivatioQ  of  die  newer  woid.      Ha 
savs  the  game 

*  is  caDed  whist  from  the  silence  tbat  is  to  be  obaerveA  m  tte 
lOay/ 

This  meaning  is  wananted  bj  the  custom  of  dw  tiiw.  The 
wofd,  although  treated  as  a  verb,  adjectire,  or  P^'^'^^^V!^ 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  and  othm,  is  defined  by  StdBner 
^^1671X  one  of  the  best  authorities,  as  inierjedw  iiliwiimm^  «»• 
fieroHs ;  and  so  it  was  commonly  used.  In  an  <ild  pkjf  wriltoi 
by  Dekkar  in  1604,  we  find  the  example — 

« Whist!  whistl  mymsster.' 

Cotton^s  derivation  of  the  present  name  has  been  adopted 
by  Johnsim  and  Nares,  and  has  always  been  most  comnuMilj^ 
reiN^ived ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  wcri  'whisk'  le 
the  older  of  the  two«  and  that  it  ctmtinued  in  use,  aloog  widft^ 
the  other  URme«  for  a  i^entury  ai\er  Cotton  wrote*  Popc^  ^  ^^ 
opi»tlc  to  Mm.  Teresa  lUountt  1715,  says — 

*  H<4uo  m\\\\ti\  iH^rlm|w,  you  tab)  doli^t  ti>  red 
^Yhl)M>  giuuo  l»  NVhiMk»  \vlu4io  trvat  a  UmsI  in 

Johusiin  dnrrilms  whist  us  *  vulgtirly  immounced  whisk  f  and 
tlio  lloiK  l>nlue»  Iforriugtoii,  writiujf.  in  l7i^6^  on  games  at  caid% 
mloptH  tlin  Inttor  ottlut^mpKv  without  any  oualification. 

tt  U  |io«Mtlilo  to  n^roiirlU  tUp  two  denvatioos  by  snppoaiii|^ 
t)iiit,  wImmi  till*  itiiu\««  (tmk  \{n  coni|ilrte  form«  the  more  intel- 
liMtutil  HmiHctor  tt  hmumumI  d(«miiU(li«d  ){)Yater  care  and  cloeer 
MtMMitloii  III  t)ii«  |ilHy :  (titii  WH«  liuHiiu|mtible  with  noire  in 
llio  loom  or  witli  «sMtvn«ntloii  liittwiM^u  tUt»  plavers,  and  henoe 
tlu«  ^otil  *  wliUlT  limy  Imv4«  Immmi  u«ml  lu  lt«  iiiteriectiottal  form  to 
liuUt  oil  till*  MHitHmy  iilli«itriM  Hint  iVom  tW  similarity  of  due 
to  lliit  t4Miti  hIivmIv  ttt  unit  till*  MiHiUniHtlMU  (u  the  last  letter  maj 
Imvn  tHkMii  lt«  iU(i.  It  U  tyoilliv  m|  iiitimiki  tlmt  in  a  ^^ViitmiMtt 
liniik  oil  OiiiliMs  |iiiIiIUIihI  III  IIhIIii  In  t  M4i  tW  writer^  who  had 
imuIihIiIv  HMvm  Im»nmI  ot  tlo*  KiihIUIi  I4hhms«hv«  • ) Vur  bien  jooer 

l'(Mllllll«,   ll   JMIlt  (III  fellMIIH*  (*t  (lit  Im  ((H(M|Mlllh|V 

Hut,  wimlftifoi  Kiny  U«  llo*  vleit*  IimIiI  In  ihU  ixmntrv  as  to 
(lilt  (iiltfiii  III  (li(«  iiHiiK*  (it  (MM  HMtliiiml  (Mill  ||Hmi\  it  is  only  fidr 

to 
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to  our  ingenious  neighbours  across  the  Channel  to  give  their 
•explanation,  which  we  find  in  a  French  work  on  whist : — 

'  At  a  time  when  French  was  the  current  language  in  England,  the 
people  had  become  so  infatuated  with  one  of  tiieir  games  at  cards, 
that  it  was  prohibited  after  a  certain  hour.  But  parties  met  clandes- 
tinely to  practise  it ;  and  when  the  question  "  Voulez-vous  jouer  ?  " 
was  answered  by  '^  Qui ! "  the  master  of  the  room  added  the  interjec- 
tion "  St ! "  to  impose  silence.  This  occurred  so  often  that  "  Oui-^  " 
became  at  length  the  current  appellation  of  the  game ! ' 

With  these  names  there  came  to  be  associated  another  of 
a  very  strange  character,  namely  *  swabbers '  or  *  swobbers.' 
Fielding,  for  example,  in  the  account  of  Jonathan  Wild*s  visit 
to  the  spunging-house  in  London,  in  1682,  says,  ^  whisk  and 
swabbers  was  the  game  then  in  the  chief  vogue.'  Swift,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen,  ridicules  Archbishop  Tenison, 
who  was  said  to  be  a  dull  man,  for  misunderstanding  the  term. 
He  relates  a  known  story  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  recommended 
to  the  Archbishop  for  preferment,  when  his  Grace  said,  *He 
had  heard  that  the  clergyman  used  to  play  at  whist  and  swobbers  ; 
that  as  to  playing  now  and  then  a  sober  game  at  whist  for 
pastime,  it  might  be  pardoned ;  but  he  could  not  digest  those 
wicked  swobbers.'     'It  was  with  some  pains,'  adds  the  Dean, 

*  that  my  Lord  Somers  could  undeceive  him.'  Johnson  quotes 
the  pretended  speech  of  the  Archbishop,  and  defines  swabbers 
as  *four  privileged  cards,  which  are  only  incidentally  used  for 
betting  at  whist'  These  were  probably  identical  with  the  four 
honours ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  as  '  whisk '  was  in- 
tended to  ridicule  *  ruff,'  the  analogous  term  '  swabbers '  (from 
swab,  a  kind  of  mop)  may  have  been  added  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  other  part  of  the  original  name ;  so  that  ^  whisk  and 
swabbers'  was  made  the  vulgar  synonym  for  the  '  ruff  and  honours ' 
of  the  fashionable  world.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  addi- 
tional term  was  of  limited  application,  and  soon  went  out  of  use. 

It  is  cuHous  that  although  the  precursors  of  whist  had  enjoyed 
favour  in  high  places,  yet  whist  itself,  in  its  infancy,  was  chiefly 
played  in  low  society,  where  cheats  and  sharpers  assembled. 
The  greatest  part  of  Cotton's  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  warning 
against  the  tricks  and  frauds  of  these  gentry.  He  alludes  to  the 
^arts  used  in  dealing,'  and  shows  how,  by  ingenious  devices, 

*  cunning  fellows  about  this  city  may  not  only  know  all  the  cards 
by  their  backs,  but  may  turn  up  honours  for  themselves,  and 
avoid  doing  so  for  their  adversaries.'  The  following  passage 
gives  some  significant  hints : — 

*  He  that  can  by  craft  overlook  his  adversaries'  game  hath  a  great 
Vol.  130. — No.  259.  E  advantage, 
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ftdvttntage,  fbr  bf  thai  meauB  ho  mar  pwtl;  know  vhal  to  I>Ujr^ 
aeonrely.  There  is  »  v-av  to  discoTCr  to  tbeir  putnen  wLftt  bQUOi)r» 
they  have  ;  w  bj  tliL<  wiuk  of  one  eyA,  or  pnltiit^  one  finger  on  tlw 
nose  or  tkble,  it  si^ifira  one  htmoor;  &huttlug  both  the  ej-cs,  two,' 
plftciiig  three  fingers  or  four  oo  the  table,  three  or  foot  honoms.' 

In  a  Tcpublicatiou  of  Cotton's  work  in  1734,  these  caution* 
mxe  amplified,  tlioniog  tbal  whist  still  retained  the  same  low 
chftncter.  The  editor  sitvs,  '  as  wbbk  (he  uses  the  old  appella- 
tion) is  a  tareni  game,  the  sharpen  genersillT  take  care  to  pat 
about  the  bottle  bcii>re  the  game  begins.'  A  special  chapter  is 
ginm  to  *pi[uog  at  ubisk;*  aiid  as  this  is  an  arcomplishnient 
Dot  feneniUy  knawn  m  the  modem  clubs,  the  following  cxtnct 
maj  be  iQterestin,r :  — 

'By  piping  I  n:  ..:■.  ^>bl^n  one  of  the  companj  tbkt  does  not  pl»]r 
(which  fi«qnentlj  I  .i-ivus),  sits  down  in  >  cocTecient  place  to  nnoke 
a  pipe  and  bo  lool  '■«.  jirctcnding  tu  amnee  himaelf  tl^  waj.  Now 
the  disposing  of  bi»  liiigcn  on  the  pipe,  whikt  amolong.  diBOona* 
the  prinoipal  oard^  ilint  are  in  the  penon's  imxA  be  orttloafca,  nUolt 
was  (Jwara  erteeuu-d  a  euSdfUt  wlntaUge  to  win  ft  gUM.  Tliui 
may  also  bo  done  l<y  tinother  wa;  [■'. «.  witboot  tbe  pipe,  and  W  im^- 
moit  oonretsatiou  ,  ~  -  Indi'td,"  signifies  disanotkds:  -■trttlir,*'  beaxtai 
«  npon  my  word,"  duW ;  "  1  Sfisure  yoo,"  spades.' " 

It  is  only  fui  t.i  add,  ihut  with  the  bane  the  editor  soppliet 
also  the  antidote^  Me  sajrs,  '  Fvr  tchkA  noaoaw,  ail  metffamatgrr 
plot/  behind  cwrMiNx.' 

There  is  other  rviilmc*  of  the  low  rhfuacter  of  whist.  la 
Famuhar't  romeil  v  of  ihe  '  Beaiix's  StTalBfrctn.'  1707,  Mra.  Sullen 
speivKS  of  *  the  rtiml  nrromplistiments  of  drinking  bit  ate,  pUving' 
at  whisk,  ant)  imiHikinit  tnbarcn  with  my  husltuml.'  Fieldii^  and 
Po|)e,  as  we  havo  n-rn,  both  t)>eak  of  it  dis|wngtngljr ;  and 
Thomson,  in  his  *  Aatunn '  (ITSO),  describee  how,  after  •  hmry 
hunt  dinner^ 

■  Whiel  awhile 
Walks  hi*  dntl  ronml  beneath  a  cloud  of  aooke 
Wn-athM  frntnaut  ftom  Uiti  pipe.' 

This  being,  he  adiK  one  of  the  'putin)[  idlenr^sea'  introduced 
to  rhc«t  tb«  tkiiaty  moments  tmltl  the  party 
'  OltMn  iu  firm  citvlis  snd  set,  ardent,  in. 
For  acrioHs  driiikiun.'  j 

In  the  earhr  |v»it  .if  the  i*ii;btn'«lli  renturv  thtfrv  „as  a  tnaniA 


•  ••nKW  «re  ttrtnX  .«h»r  hM»■^<^^  i««Mlej»  mtA*  »••  <  (iwk  •*  feo^ 
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for  card-playing  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in  all  classes  of  society,- 
but  in  the  best  circles  whist  was  still  unknown.  Gentlemen  in 
their  gaming  coteries  chiefly  practised  piquet  (a  very  old  game, 
invented  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century),  and  in  ladies*  society 
the  most  fashionable  amusement  was  Ombre,  immortalized  by 
Pope's  'Rape  of  the  Lock*  (1712),  in  a  manner  strongly  con- 
trasted with  his  disparaging  mention  of  whist  a  year  or  two 
later. 

It  was  about  1730  when  the  new  game  rose  out  of  its  obscurity 
and  took  rapidly  the  rank  due  to  its  great  merits.  At  that  time 
the  ordinaries,  where  gambling  had  been  long  carried  on  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  with  the  most  scandalous  abuses,  began  to 
be  superseded  by  the  more  intellectual  meetings  at  taverns  and 
coffee-houses,  which  figure  so  prominently  in  the  literary  annals  of 
the  last  century.  It  happened  that  a  party  of  gentlemen  who  fre- 
quented the  Crown  coffee-house  in  Bedford  Row,  and  of  whom 
the  first  Lord  Folkstone  was  one,  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  game,  and  practised  it  at  their  meetings.  They  soon  found 
out  it  had  merits,  studied  it  carefully,  and  arrived,  for  the  first 
time,  at  some  fundamental  rules  of  play. 

The  way  having  been  thus  prepared,  there  was  wanting  a  man 
of  genius  who  should  further  work  out  the  elements  of  the  game, 
and  mould  it  into  a  permanent,  logical,  scientific  form.  This 
man  appeared  in  the  person  of  Edmond  Hotle.  There  is  very 
little  trustworthy  information  as  to  his  antecedents.  He  was  bom 
in  1672  :  it  is  said  he  studied  as  a  barrister,  and  he  styles  himself 
in  his  first  book  '  a  gentleman.'  It  is  clear  he  was  a  man  of  good 
education,  and  moved  in  good  society ;  probably  he  was  one  of 
the  party  that  met  at  the  Crown. 

It  appears  that  he  had  studied  whist  for  many  years ;  and  he 
saw,  not  only  that  it  had  great  capabilities,  but  that  it  was  much 
debased  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  sharpers  for  cheating  inex- 
perienced players  out  of  their  money.  He  believed  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  guard  the  public  against  these  unprincipled  prac- 
tices, as  well  as  to  excite  a  more  legitimate  interest  in  the  game, 
by  spreading  a  better  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
should  be  played ;  and  to  attain  these  objects  he  resolved  to  teach 
it  professionally.  His  spirited  attempt  excited  much  attention, 
as  we  find  several  notices  of  it  on  record.  In  the  '  Rambler '  of 
May  8,  1750,  a  lady  writes: — 

'As  for  play,  I  do  think  I  may,  indeed,  indulge  in  that,  now  I  am 
my  o>vn  mistress.  Papa  made  me  drudge  at  whist  till  I  was  tired  of 
it ;  and,  fiEur  from  wanting  a  head,  Mr.  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not  given 
me  above  forty  lessons,  said  I  was  one  of  his  best  scholars.' 

E  2  In 
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\h  ihf.  *  ^ »f.ui\c,tnzxC%  Ma^nne'  of  Febmary,  1755,  a  writer, 
;/r'/f'  MJncf  Ui  1(1  VI;  the  antobiograpliy  of  a  fashionable  physician, 

'  \\'/yU\  inUnrtA  rno  in  several  games  at  eards,  and,  nnder  the  name 
'/f  ^nKvViuy^  ffio  from  Ixsing  cheated,  insensibly  gaye  me  a  taste  fat 

In  (li«*  roiirso  of  this  instruction  he  sold  to  his  pupils  a  set  of 
wtU'%  whirh  hr  hnri  drawn  up,  containing  rules  and  directions  for 
»)f«'ff  Kiffflnnrr.  Those  were  in  manuscript,  and  he  charged  a 
({iffrfM  Un  1*11  eh  copy.  The  novelty  and  great  value  of  the  roles 
«vi'r«<  MHfri  (liiM'ovrrod,  and  surreptitious  copies  began  to  get  into 
f  iM  iilfitiori,  whrii  Mr.  Hoylc,  to  secure  his  copyright*  had  them 
ipiililUhiMl,  find  thus  orifcinated  the  work  which  stands  first  on  the 
\\%\  Hi  thf*  hf*nd  of  this  article. 

Af  flii*  tiiiir  tli(*  final  changes  had  been  made  by  increasing 
i|i<*  HI  nil*  to  trti,  and  hv  using  the  whole  pack,  thus  giving 
ihitiffii  ritiiU  to  rarh  player.  This  latter  improvement  intro- 
diK  I'tl  till*  odd  tricky  an  rlrmont  of  such  great  interest  in  the  pre- 
<:fiit  Htiii*<**  Whrthrr  it  was  Hoylo,  or  some  one  previously,  who 
itiiitli*  tlii*M*  rlmn^rn,  is  not  clear;  but  at  any  rate  the  game,  as  he 
|iii>m'iilii  it,  in  prrrinrly  the  form  of  long  whist  ever  since  played. 

1 1 14  litink  Imd  a  ^roat  and  rapid  success;  it  went  through 
tii«\iMiil  iMlitioiin  in  onr  yrar«  and  it  seems  to  have  been  again 
|iiiittfMl,  nn  tlip  iinthor  ton  ml  it  nocossarv  to  certify  every  genuine 
I  ii)M  ^^  iittrtrliiiur  liisi  nntoi^rnph  sipiature,  of  which  the  following, 
t'dii'ii  liiiin  till*  tliirtfvntU  <Hlition«  is  a  fac-simile. 

\\\  \\\\^  \\\w<'\\\\\  odition  tho  MiruAUiro  was;«  lor  the  first  time, 
int|t\t*««rd  \\\\\\\  w  wtsvil  l»Kvk,  and  in  the  seventeenth  it  was 
•nnt«*ut\«rd  \\va\  *  Mt.  Iloxlo  x^As  doAu.'  The  grrat  man  departed 
I  In-'  111.',   t\dl   ol    \o.-\i»  a\ui  ol'  h^v.^v^n-Ss  on  the  Si^lh  of  Angnst, 

I  .t«'» 

'  W»x  »*x^^^j4  «o  U*v,*.vr  >»V.iji  vV.isl  o»v*  lo  Hoyle,' 

^I'lUx  «!.^,«  \n%niv  t\*  »su  av.;V.,v,  t'ov  V.c  m**  fkr  xn^MY  than  the 

\\\  •.  »»»noi  xxJm*\  .  V,r  tvAx.  rxv,*  •;  aI'v  St  v^^:»^^«t\i  it*  foonder. 

I  Ki  .  <!.■<  1  ,M  \  \y>\  \\  j^v,\;v..;*i: '»:  *v. ,-:  \:-c  CA:rje  in  i»  impioTcd 

t.»Mn  XX  x^  x,<x  ^^»\Mviv,  Ax  \>,^    ,-,■-/.  :-.v.v,  A  m:::"*  iac  amusing 

••J^     .^TU.a    •Tk-. 


t'».i.  U«\^i-    \\s\\    '^txp.MtNN.    •.:^    ^V,^   v'.ro    xoa:.    "IT-rVV.   c 
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White's  and  other  Coffee-houses  and  Assemblies.'  It  is  a  short 
comedy,  the  principal  characters  being  Professor  Whiston  (Hoyle), 
who  gives  lessons  in  the  game ;  Sir  Calculation  Puzzle,  an  en- 
thusiastic player,  who  muddles  his  head  with  Hoyle's  calcula- 
tions and  always  loses;  pupils,  sharpers,  and  their  dupes.  The 
object  is  chiefly  to  ridicule  the  pretensions  of  Hoyle  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  and  to  show  that  skill  and  calculation 
are  of  no  avail  against  bad  luck  or  premeditated  fraud.  The 
work  was  reprinted  ten  years  later,  but  it  is  scarce,  and  we  may 
give  a  few  extracts  that  throw  light  on  the  circumstances  attending 
the  first  introduction  of  the  new  rules  of  the  game. 

Hoyle  had  given  out  that  he  had  spent  forty  years  in  its  study, 
and  the  prologue  says : — 

*  Who  will  believe  that  man  could  e'er  exist, 
Who  spent  near  half  an  age  in  studying  whist  ? 
Grew  grey  with  calculation,  labour  hard. 
As  if  life's  business  centered  in  a  card  ? 
That  such  there  is,  let  me  to  those  appeal 
Who  with  such  liberal  hands  reward  his  zeal. 
Lo !  whist  he  makes  a  science,  and  our  peers 
Deign  to  turn  schoolboys  in  their  riper  years.' 

Sir  Calculation  Puzzle  gives  some  amusing  explanations  of  his 
losses.     In  one  case  he  says  : — 

*  That  certainly  was  the  most  out-of-the-way  bite  ever  was  heard  of. 
Upon  the  pinch  of  the  game,  when  he  must  infallibly  have  lost  it,  the 
dog  ate  the  losing  card,  by  which  means  we  dealt  again,  and  faith  he 
won  the  game.' 

Again,  in  reference  to  Hoyle's  calculations  of  chances : — 

*  We  were  nine  all.  The  adversary  had  three  and  we  four  tricks. 
All  the  trumps  were  out.  I  had  queen  and  two  small  clubs,  with  the 
lead.  Let  me  see  :  it  was  about  222  and  3  halves  to — 'gad,  I  forgot 
how  many — that  my  partner  had  the  aco  and  king;  ay,  that  he  had 
not  both  of  them,  17  to  2 ;  and  that  he  had  not  one,  or  both,  or 
neither,  some  25  to  32.  So  I,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  game, 
led  a  club ;  my  partner  takes  it  with  the  king.  Then  it  was  exactly 
481  for  us  to  222  for  them.  He  returns  the  same  suit,  I  win  it  with 
my  queen,  and  return  it  again ;  but  the  devil  take  that  Lurchum,  by 
passing  his  ace  twice,  he  took  the  trick,  and,  having  two  more  clubs 
and  a  thirteenth  card,  egad,  all  was  over.' 

*    The  praise  of  Hoyle's  book  by  its  supporters  is  unbounded. 
They  say : — 

*  There  never  was  so  excellent  a  book  printed.  I'm  quite  in  rap- 
tares  with  it ;  I  will  eat  with  it,  sleep  with  it,  go  to  Parliament  with 
it^  go  to  Church  with  it.  I  pronounce  it  the  gospel  of  whist-players. 
I  want  words  to  express  the  author,  and  can  look  on  him  in  no  other 

Ught 
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light  than  as  a  second  Newton.  I  have  joined  twelw  oompaiiies  in 
tbo  Mall,  and  eleven  of  them  were  talking  of  it.  It's  the  subject  of 
all  conversation,  and  has  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  into  the 

Cabinet.' 

The  wits,  however,  did  not  neglect  to  poke  fun  at  the  Pro- 
fessor : — 

'  Beau,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  shall  dye !  Yonder  is  Lozd  Fineae  and 
Sir  George  Tenace,  two  first-rate  players ;  they  have  been  most  lavisfaly 
beat  by  a  couple  of  'prentices.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  They  came  slap  four 
by  honours  upon  them  almost  every  deal. 

<  Lord  BaUy.  I  find,  Professor,  your  book  do*8  not  teach  how  to 
beat  four  by  honours.    Ha !  ha !  ha  t 

'  Professor  [aside].  Curse  them  t  I'd  rather  have  given  a  thousand 
pounds  than  this  should  have  happened.  It  strikes  at  the  zepntation  of 
my  Treatise. 

*  Lord  BaUy.  In  my  opinion  there  is  still  something  wanting  to 
compleat  the  system  of  whist :  and  that  is  A  Dissertation  on  the  Lucky 
Chair.     [Company  laugh,'] 

'  Professor.  Ha !  ha  I  ha !  your  Lordship's  hint  is  excellent.  Tm 
obliged  to  you  for  it* 

Wliist  advanced  rapidly  in  public  favour,  and  evidence  is  oa 
record  of  the  time  when  it  was  received  at  court  and  formally 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  royal  amusements.  In  1720  a  little 
book,  called  the  '  Court  Gamester,'  was,  as  its  title-page  informs 
us,  '  written  for  the  use  of  the  young  princesses,'  die  daughten 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.  It  was  frequently 
reprinted,  and  in  later  editions  a  second  part  was  added,  called 
the  '  City  Gamester,'  containing  less  polite  games  used  east  of 
Temple  Bar.  Whist  was  included  in  the  latter  category  up  to 
the  seventh  edition ;  but  in  the  next,  dated  1754,  it  was  tran^ 
ferred  to  the  court  division.  In  1758  it  had  become  a  fit 
recreation  for  University  dons,  as  in  No.  33  of  the  *  Idler,*  the 
senior  fellow  of  a  college  at  Cambridge  represents  himself  and 
his  party  as  '  sitting  late  at  whist  in  the  evening.' 

When  whist  became  fashionable,  it  was  naturally  taken  up 
by  polite  literature,  dry  rules  and  laws  being  made  subservient 
to  poetry  and  imagination.  We  have  already  seen  how  it  had 
been  dramatised ;  it  was  now  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  gprade  in 
Parnassus,  by  becoming  the  subject  of  an  Epic.  In  1791 
appeared  *  Wliist,  a  Poem,  in  12  Cantos,'  by  Alexander  Thorn* 
son,  Esq.  The  book  went  through  two  editions,  and  made 
jjreat  pretensions  to  learning,  by  quotations  from  or  references 
to  autliors  in  almost  every  lan^ua^e,  from  French  to  Persian, 
and  of  almost  every  age,  from  the  Patriarchs  to  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  !>ut  tlie  poetry  was  feeble,  the  history  incorrect,  and  the 

whist 
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vhist  not  over  sound.     One  quotation,  of  the  concluding  lines, 
will  suffice : — 

*  Nor  do  I  yet  despair  to  see  the  day 
When  hostile  armies,  rang'd  in  neat  array, 
Instead  of  fighting,  shall  engage  in  play ; 
When  peaceful  whist  the  quarrel  shall  decide, 
And  Christian  blood  be  spilt  on  neither  side. 
Then  pleas  no  more  should  wait  the  tardy  laws, 
But  one  odd  trick  at  once  conclude  the  cause. 
(Tho'  some  will  say  that  this  is  nothing  new. 
For  here  there  have  been  long  odd  trtcJcs  enow). 
Then  Britain  still,  to  all  the  world*s  surprise. 
In  this  great  science  shall  progressive  rise. 
Till  ages  hence,  when  all  of  each  degree 
Shall  play  the  game  as  well  as  Hoyle  or  me.' 

One  of  the  chief  seats  of  whist  playing  during  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  city  of  Bath,  where  Nash  and  other  celebrities 
had  much  encouraged  card-games  generally.  About  1800,  a 
little  book  appeared  there,  entitled  '  Advice  to  the  Young  Whist 
Player,'  by  Thomas  Matthews,  Esq.  This  was  a  sound  and 
useful  work,  containing  many  improvements,  resulting  from  the 
experience  of  half  a  century,  and  it  is,  even  now,  worthy  of 
attentive  study. 

About  the  same  date  an  important  change  took  place,  namely, 

the  introduction  of  '  Short  Whist,'  by  altering  the  winning  score 

from  ten  to   five,  and  abolishing  the  *  call '  for  honours  when 

wanting  two  of  game.     The  change  is  said  to  have  originated 

in  an  accident :  Lord  Peterborough  having  one  night  lost  a  large 

sum  of  money,  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  playing  proposed 

to  give  him  the  revancfie  at  five  points  instead  of  ten,  in  order  to 

afford  him  a  quicker  chance  of  recovering  his  loss.    The  new  plan 

was  found  so  lively  that  it  soon  became  popular,  and  has  long  since 

^superseded  long  whist  in  the  best  circles.     The  reason  of  the 

preference  is  not  difficult  to  discover.     All  good  players  must  have 

found  out  how  the  interest  increased  towards  the  close  of  the 

long  game,  when   the  parties  were   pretty  even,  and   when  it 

became  necessary  to  pay  stricter  attention  to  the  score,  in  order 

to  regulate  the  play.     Now  to  cause  this  state  of  things  to  recur 

more  frequently,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  play,  as  it  were,  the 

latter  half  of  the  game  without  the  former,  i.e.  to  commence  with 

both  parties  at  the  score  of  Jive;  for  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the 

-alteration. 

This  mode  of  viewing  it  accounts  for  no  change  being  made 
in  the  value  of  the  honours.  Some  authorities  think  the  scoring 
for  these  should  have   been  halved,  and^  no  doubt,  this  would 

have 
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have  given  more  effect  to  skill  in  plaj ;  but  snch  a  change  wonU 
have  rendered  the  game  less  general! j  interesting.  It  mnat  ii0fv 
be  forgotten  that  the  element  of  chance  is  one  of  the  attnclive 
features  of  whist,  to  good  players  as  well  as  to  mediocra  oine%  and 
to  tamper  with  the  present  arrangement  would  probably  endanger 
the  popularity  of  the  game. 

Whist  was  known  in  France  at  an  early  period  by  tianslatiena 
of  Hoyle.  It  was  played  by  Louis  XV.,  and  under  the  Empire 
was  a  favourite  game  of  Josephine  and  Marie  Loniae.  After 
the  Restoration  it  was  taken  up  more  enthusiastically.  'Tfcg 
nobles,'  says  a  French  writer,  '  had  gone  to  England  to  leam  t» 
think,  and  they  brought  back  the  thinking  game  with  diem.* 
Talleyrand  was  the  great  player  of  the  day,  and  his  MOf-**  Yoa 
do  not  know  whist,  young  man  ?  What  a  sad  old  age  yoa  are  pr^ 
paring  for  yourself  I ' — is  a  standing  quotation  in  all  whist  booloL 
Charles  X.  was  playing  whist  at  St  Cloud  on  the  29th  Jnlj^ 
1830,  when  the  tricolour  was  waving  on  the  Tuileries,  and  lie 
had  lost  his  throne.  His  successor,  Louis  Philippe,  when  aimilailj 
engaged,  had  to  submit  to  an  elegant  insolence.  He  had  dropped 
a  louis,  and  stopped  the  game  to  look  for  it^  when  a  fmeigis 
ambassulor,  one  of  the  party,  set  fire  to  a  billet  of  1000  fimnea 
to  give  light  to  the  King  under  the  table. 

In  1839  appeared  a  ^  Traite  du  Whiste,'  by  M.  Deschapalla^ 
whom  Mr.  Clay  calls  *  the  finest  whist  player,  beyond  any  oom- 
parison,  the  world  has  ever  seen.'  Much  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  quarter,  but  the  publication  was  but  a  firagniienl  of 
a  larger  work  that  never  appeared.  The  author  treats  of  whist 
in  a  manner  highly  spiritueL  He  reasons  on  immensity  and 
eternity,  on  metaphysical  necessity  and  trial  by  jury  ;  heinvokea 
the  sun  of  Joshua  and  the  star  of  the  Magi;  he  investigmtea 
the  electric  affinities  of  the  players,  and  illustrates  a  band  faj 
analytical  geometry.     He  died  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yean  ago. 

The  latest  stage  in  the  history  of  whist  comprises  the  more 
modem  determination  and  consolidation  of  its  scientific  cimact* 
tution,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  as  exhibited  in  the  three 
works  conjoined  with  that  of  Hovle  in  the  heading  to  the  present 
article. 

This  important  step  was  brought  about  by  a  circnmatanoe 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  development 
of  the  game  bv  Hovle,  a  century  and  a  quarter  before.  Between 
l.'<50  and  I860,  a  knot  of  young  men  at  Cambridge,  of  consider* 
able  ability,  who  had  at  first  taken  up  whist  for  amusement^ 
found  it  offer  such  a  field  for  intellectual  study,  that  they  OOD- 
tinuefl  its  practice  more  systematically,  with  a  view  to  its  complala 
scientific  investigation.     Since  the  general  adoption  of  sIm 
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whist,  the  constant  practice  of  adepts  had  led  to  the  introduction 
of  many  improvements  in  detail,  but  nothing  had  been  done  to 
reduce  the  modem  play  into  a  systematic  form,  or  to  lay  it  clearly 
before  the  public ;  its  secrets,  so  far  as  they  differed  from  the 
precepts  of  Hoyle  and  Matthews,  were  confined  to  small  coteries 
of  club  players.  The  little  whist  school  held  together  after- 
wards in  London,  and  added  to  its  numbers ;  and  in  1862  one 
of  its  members  brought  out  the  work  published  under  the  name 
of  ^  Cavendish,'  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  illustrate 
the  modem  play  by  a  set  of  model  games,  after  the  manner  of 
those  so  much  used  at  chess.  Two  years  afterwards  appeared  the 
Essay  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  little  later  that  of  Dr.  Pole. 

Each  of  these  publications  is  distinct  in  its  object  The  work 
of  Dr.  Pole  expounds  the  fundamental  theory  on  which  the  modern 
game  is  based ;  that  of  Cavendish  gives  detailed  rules  for,  and 
examples  of,  its  application  in  practice  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Clay  is  an 
able  dissertation  on  the  more  refined  points  of  the  best  mo<lern  ]>lay, 
by  the  best  modern  player.  Taken  together,  these  books  (which 
ought  to  be  combined  in  one  volume)  furnish  a  complete  epitome 
of  the  game,  presenting  it  both  theoretically  and  practically  in 
the  perfect  state  at  which  it  has  now  arrived,  by  continued  study 
and  practice  during  the  two  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  it 
first  assumed  a  definite  shape  and  took  its  present  name. 

We  may  now  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  the 
game  is  in  its  most  improved  form. 

The  great  feature  of  modern  whist  is  the  more  perfect  culti- 
vation than  formerly  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  two 
players  who  are  in  partnership  with  each  other.  As  these 
players  have  a  community  of  interests,  it  is  evidently  desirable 
that  they  should  act  in  conjunction.  If  the  two  hands  could 
be  put  together  and  played  as  one,  great  advantage  would 
clearly  result;  for  not  only  would  the  strong  points  of  each 
still  preserve  their  full  value,  but  special  benefits  would  arise 
from  the  combination ;  just  as  the  junction  and  co-operation  of 
two  divisions  of  an  army  would  give  more  powerful  results 
than  could  be  obtained  by  their  divided  action.  The  modem 
play  aims  at  carrying  out  this  principle  to  the  farthest  extent 
possible.  It  forbids  the  player  to  consider  his  own  hand  apart 
from  that  of  his  partner,  commanding  him  to  treat  both  in  strict 
union,  and  to  make  every  step  conducive  to  the  joint  interests  of 
the  pair. 

Simple  and  obvious  as  this  principle  appears,  it  is  only  very 
lately,  after  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  tentative  approximations, 
that  it  has  become  folly  recognised.    The  fact  of  the  community 

of 
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ol  iMii'M'ktv  wftf,  of  coune,  always  patent,  bat  many  Hi  tbe 
iiiiiii'i  iiilc*«  wcfn*  i»itlier  antagonistic  to,  or  at  least  impero 
III  fly  fiiii'il  lor,  i«niriffnt  combined  plaj;  and  tbe  tendency  of  tbe 
liHi'4i  ii»i|»ri>vc9m<fiiu  lias  been  either  to  abolisb  or  Ho  modify 
iIm'^i',  %t}  H«  fo  make  (he  combination  of  the  bands  the  tilling 
|M)iM  i|ilc«,  till*  i^ifiit  bavis  from  whicb  tbe  wbole  play  rninn. 

t^a^^  ill  uidi'r  that  this  combination  may  be  properly  efected, 
M  u  iiii|iii«iic*  iliiii  iHirli  partner  sbould  adopt  Uie  i 
ft^taii-iii  111  iii'iiiiii^  |ii«  Imtid  ;  for  there  are  several  diffisient 
n\  ii)i  k  iimkiiiK,  arconliiiic  to  either  of  whicb  a  player  may 
l«iii<  iliii  ki'ih'inI  ili*iiiKn  of  his  play.  These  are  fnlly  inT« 
liy  III,  |^||lt,  Htiil  tl)c«  iliMciission  forms  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
lii*i  iiMny.  Ill*  fthowN  rlc*arly  that  the  only  system  which  adapts 
lUi'M  liiviiiiiiililv  III  till*  combination  of  the  hands,  is  that  of 
KM'lifiviMiiiiig  III  iititki*  tricks,  by  'establishing'  and  *  bringing  in ' 
«•  hm»i  MfH  Htiii|Hifti%  I'lir  cxsmnlo,  you  hold  six  spades;  sitor  a 
l»  tv  li>«iiU  i»l  iliM  miif  viMi  will  pnibably  be  left  with  tbo  foU 
I  i  lilt  Mill  Mil  III  H,  ftiiil  itviM  V  rsnl,  however  small,  will  then  make  a 
iili  l>,  II  li'il,  iiitil  iMii  liutii|N«il  by  the  adversary.  So  essential  ia 
lilt-  iiiliiiiiliiii  III  iliU  «\«it«m  to  the  interests  of  tbe  combined 
liiiMiU,  Hmii  I  li  ISilii  liii'iirpoititt^a  it  in  what  be  terms  the  fondn^ 
4itiHhil  flii'iM)  III  lliii  iihnIimu  ariontifio  game,  which  ii 


'  riiiil  Hill  Idtiiiln  nf  lint  \^%\  \mv\\wxn  nhsll  not  bo  plsjed  singly  end 
hull  |H  iiilfMlh,  IimI  nlmll  lui  iMtrnhnii'il  s»d  t]\«tcd  as  one.  AndHiat 
III  Htilii  Iti  iHtM  i»mI  ittit^l.  itlU^ottiiiUv  this  principle  of  combination, 
I  'ti  )i  ithiiMi^i  hltrtll  Hiliipl  lliii  limit  umi  ii>-»ilom  as  the  general  basu  of 
hiH  y\\\\ 

\\  \n  %i\m\  III  iMio  \\%\\\  nil  ih<^  \)uviv  iw^x^rtant  rules  of 
y^\^^  *\\\»v  \\\\\  ill  \\\\n  iUv«M\       r*ki\  Nm'  instance,  the 

.  .  .>  •.  w  \\\\  \\  Urt  \\\%M  %uy\\\\\\\\\f^  bKvk  to ill-^ucafced 
\y  t-  i«\«\  iiMiA  i1\iM  \\\v  \\\wi  \^U\i^\\^  x%>  wAkinc  long  snits  is  their 
t  •  iM,,  ntOt  il  •(till  i^'M  it\o  i^tlx.-^nUi;^*'  x^i.i  hr  widi  diat  porty 
\>\..    K«>k«Mi    (^^1  i\o\«\uwuH    )«\tt\««\)^\<^l   ^t:Y*;^»li   in  inunpSi 

i.iiiti)  u\  ili«\%^uit  i\m*m>  oi  0\v  rt*ixv^>Avirtk     Ki\^  tmmpi 
i..«i.  \\U\   'n»\«i»»^\i  uw  \\\\*  )^in|^«\M'«  A^Hi  )^r«*"^  the  rale,  that  if 

'     1    ni      I.    i»«'     \\  \'\\    t,\  \\>  \  y\\\     iU-iMX\     iV^t.;    Oi^;X'hnm•&k 

m,.         I     1.1    i»    lUi     It  niit^^  \  .^^;    I-,  ■»-.   ,  )si«i*  ^^JTlvrtT 

•    ■    I    «»»«»       »    »  <  «*X  ^  »M%in   ^     \;y  .«^,    ,v    ,N;*    ffl 

'   *  ■         •  •     •"»  '»"»>  '•■  *''^^    i'-,—-  «v  v.vvr.  as  lit  cask     We 
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shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  more  fully  hereafter.  The 
old-fashioned  objection  to  Mead  up  to  an  honour/  as  well  as 
the  direction  to  ^  lead  through  an  honour/  both  vanish  under  the 
modem  system.  Either  is  right,  if  you  are  strong  in  trumps ; 
neither,  if  otherwise. 

It  is  imperative  that  your  trump-lead  be  returned  by  your 
partner  the  first  opportunity.  Hesitation  in  this  is  inexcusable, 
as  endangering  the  great  benefit  your  strength  would  confer  on 
the  combined  hands. 

If  you  hold  only  four  trumps,  much  discretion  is  required  as 
to  leading  them  ;  and  with  three  or  less,  which  is  numerical 
weakness,  a  trump-lead  at  the  commencement  of  the  hand  is 
seldom  justifiable.  The  proper  application  of  trumps,  when 
weak,  is  to  use  them  for  ruffing,  if  they  escape  being  drawn  by 
the  adversary. 

Several  minor  rules  in  regard  to  trumps  are  deducible  from  the 
same  principles.  The  greatest  mischief  you  can  do  to  a  strong 
trump-band  is  to  force  it  to  ruff,  thus  depriving  it  of  its  prepon- 
derating strength.  Hence  you  must  carefully  avoid  forcing  your 
partner,  if  you  know  him  to  be  strong,  or  if,  being  weak  yourself, 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  he  may  be  so.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  force  a  strong  adverse  trump-hand  whenever  you  can. 
Again,  if  you  are  second  player  to  a  trick  which  it  is  possible 
your  partner  may  win,  and  have  none  of  the  suit  yourself  (a  posi- 
tion always  puzzling  to  ill-taught  players),  the  principles  tell  you 
to  ruff  fearlessly,  if  weak  in  trumps,  but  to  pass  the  trick,  if 
strong.  In  the  former  case  your  trumps  are  useless ;  in  the  latter 
they  are  too  valuable  to  risk  losing  unnecessarily. 

In  the  manaffement  of  plain  suitSy  the  theory  furnishes  ample 
guidance.  It  bears  materially  on  the  first  lead^  which,  though 
the  most  important  step  a  player  has  to  take,  has  generally  to 
be  taken  in  the  dark.  This  lead  must  therefore  be  guided  by 
careful  considerations,  and  it  should  have  two  objects  in  view ; 
in  the  first  place  it  should  be  a  lead  which,  even  in  ignorance 
of  the  partner's  cards,  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  benefit  the 
combined  hands,  and  not  to  favour  the  adversaries  ;  and,  secondly, 
it  should  serve  to  give  the  most  direct  and  useful  information 
to  the  partner  as  to  the  cards  held  by  the  leader. 

The  lead  from  the  long  suit  fulfils  all  these  conditions ;  for 
even  though  the  player  may  not  succeed  in  ultimately  bringing 
the  suit  in,  the  lead  will  be  the  safest  he  can  make,  and  it  will 
permit  of  his  realizing  any  other  possible  advantages  from  the 
cards  in  his  hand. 

The  question,  which  card  of  your  long  suit  you  should  first 
lead,  is  answered  by  considerations  founded  on  careful  reasoning 

and 
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and  long  experience.  As  a  general  principle^  it  is  expedient  to 
begin  with  the  lowest,  which  gives  jour  partner  the  chance  of 
making  the  first  trick,  and  enables  you  to  keep  the  cmnplete 
command  at  a  later  period.  But  when  joa  hold  eeveml  high 
cards,  this  principle  is  subject  to  modification  by  the  diance  of 
the  suit  being  trumped,  and  by  some  other  contingencie%  and 
therefore  certain  definite  leads  have  been  determined  for  INUti* 
cular  combinations,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  uselnl:-* 

First  Leads  from  a  Long  plain  Suit. 
IIMing  Lead 

Aco  and  king,  King. 

King  and  queen,  King. 

Ace,  queen,  knavo,  Aoe,  then  queen. 

Queen,  knave,  ten,  Queen. 

King,  knavo,  ten.  Ten. 

The  lead  of  king  from  king  and  ace,  is  one  of  the  conyentional 
refinements  of  modern  play,  for  the  purpose  of  conv^ing  infimna- 
tion  to  your  partner.  Leads  in  trumps,  or  in  plain  snits  whm 
trumps  are  out,  are  determined  by  special  rules,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  books. 

The  modem  theory  further  defines  the  duty  of  yonr  pertner  in 
liolping  you  in  regard  to  your  long  suit.  After  showing  yon  hia 
own,  it  is  his  duty  to  return  yours;  but  much  depends  on  whet 
rard  he  plays.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  get  rid  of  the  commtmi 
hy  playing  out  the  master  cards,  if  he  holds  them;  left  it  is 
cfssential  that  you  retain  the  superiority  in  your  own  hand.  Then, 
<;(;condly,  he  must  adopt  what  is  called  strengtliening  play,  hy 
sacrificing  his  high  cards  in  the  suit  to  strengthen  you.  Snppoae^ 
for  example,  he  had  originally  ace,  knave,  and  four,  and  has  won 
your  first  lead  with  the  ace,  he  must  return  the  knave,  and  not 
the  four.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  raise  the  rank  of  any  lower  cards 
)'ou  hold  in  the  suit,  and  to  aid  in  getting  higher  ones  out  of  the 
way,  so  as  to  hasten  your  obtaining  the  complete  command. 

'ilic  mcMlcrn  system  is  chiefly  useful  in  directing  the  leadf 
which  is  the  active  and  aggressive  part  a  player  has  to  perform  ; 
but  it  is  not  without  influence  also  on  the  more  passive  opcift- 
tions  of  the  other  hands,  inasmuch  as  it  prescribes  greater  caie 
and  strictness  in  what  were  thought,  under  the  old  system, 
unimportant  things.  The  second  player,  for  example^  in  the 
ohl  came,  would  often  feel  at  liberty  to  put  on  a  high  card  to 
a  Mill. ill  one  led  ;  hut  hy  the  new  doctrine  he  is  bound,  ezccMpt 
in  well-defined  and  recognised  cases,  to  play  his  lowest,  or  he 
may  ^ive  liis  Ivn\-eyed  partner  false  information,  and  to 
their  joint  plans.     The  third  hand  now  is  forbidden  to  do  IP 
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he  might  often  legitimately  have  done  before,  namely,  to  finesse 
(except  with  ace  and  queen)  to  bis  partner's  original  lead,  as  the 
high  cards  are  wanted  out  of  the  way.  Even  the  fourth  player, 
easy  as  his  part  is,  may  do  vast  mischief  if  he  is  careless  with  his 
sequences  or  small  cards. 

Another  application  of  the  theory  is  in  discarding^  which  should, 
if  possible,  be  done  from  short  or  weak  suits,  not  from  long  ones. 
The  cards  of  the  former  are  of  little  use ;  those  of  the  latter  may 
be  very  valuable,  even  to  the  smallest  you  have. 

We  have  made  several  allusions  to  the  communication  of  in- 
formation between  the  partners,  as  to  the  contents  of  each  other's 
hands.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  hands  are  to  be  combined  and 
played  as  one,  such  information  must  be  ample  and  perfect, 
and  the  provisions  for  this  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  modern  game.  It  is  prescribed  that  the  whole  play  shall 
be  so  regulated  as  to  convey  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence,  and  thus  to  aid,  to  the  utmost,  in  the  combined 
treatment  of  the  hands.  Indeed  to  such  an  extent  is  this  carried, 
that  the  two  players  may  be  said  to  carry  on,  throughout,  a 
defined  and  legalised  system  of  communication  in  their  play,  by 
which  they  obtain  almost  as  perfect  an  insight  into  each  other's 
hands  as  if  their  cards  were  exposed.  The  rules  of  this  '  con- 
versation,' as  Cavendish  calls  it,  are  imperative,  and  a  player 
who  violates  them,  without  sufficient  reason,  is  said  to  play 
*  false,'  or  not  to  understand  the  '  language '  of  the  game.*     We 

must 


*  Since  this  article  was  in  tjpe,  we  have  met  with  a  remarkable  book  on  whist, 
pnblished  in  Vienna  in  1845,  entitled  ^  Das  rationelle  Whist ;  oder  das  Whistspiel, 
mit  alien  seinen  Abarten,  voJlstandig  aus  einem  Princip  nach  der  philosophischen 
and  der  maUiematischen  Wahrscheinlichkeit  entwickelt  und  erhiirtet.  Nebst 
einem  leicht  fasslichen  philosophischen  Versuch  iiber  die  mathematiscbe  Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit  dieses  Spiels.  Yom  Ritter  Ludwig  von  Coeckelbergle-Diitzele.* 
This  is  an  admirable  work.    The  motto,  taken  from  Schiller, 

'  Den  lauten  Markt  mag  Momus  unterhalten. 
Bill  edler  Sinn  liebt  ediere  Gestalten  :* 

and  an  exhortaUon  introduced  elsewhere, 

'  Que  le  whist  soil  un  jeu,  et  non  pas  un  jouet,' 

show  the  author's  high  estimation  of  the  game,  which  he  treats  in  a  most  intellec- 
tual and  philosophical  manner.  His  exposition  of  the  mathematical  probabilities 
is  especially  clear  and  full.  He  comes  very  near  to  an  anticipation  of  the  modem 
English  game,  by  the  great  stress  he  lays  on  the  advantage  of  combining  the  hands 
of  the  two  partners,  and  he  devotes  one  long  chapter  expressly  to  what  he  calls 
Ver8tandigung$8pielf — t.  e.  the  system  of  mutual  imderstanding  established  between 
Che  partners  by  their  play.  He  heads  the  chapter  by  the  appropriate  Spanish 
proverb — 

*  Que  hablen  cartas 
Y  callen  barbas.' 

Let  the  cards  discourse,  but  the  tongue  be  mute ; 
and  the  following  extract  will  illustrate  generally  the  principles  he  inculcates  : — 

*  In  order  to  make  the  most  advantageous  use  of  your  own  as  well  as  of  your 

partner's 


C2  JbdermffiitL 

TTir2%i  fp^k  aomemhat  fbllr  aboot  these  cozmnimicaitioiii^  iM^#*»,ny 
;it  preKTit,  opinions  are  dirided  as  to  the  p'^i^nf  to  which  tfaer 
m4v  l^'/]urT»j^tn\r  be  carried. 

A  lar^e  amcKiDt  of  iofonnation  is  conrered,  to  aa  iotdUisent 
;kod  ol>MrrTAnt  partner,  br  simplj  following' the  mlcs  whidi  have 
If^-^m  t\rX0^m\nti\  as  most  expedient  on  gewfal  groonds  ;  and  this 
1%  ft  srreat  Incidenul  advantage  of  a  careful  adherence  to  syBtem. 
Hot  IM  tnfjtiem  game  goes  mnch  farther  than  thi%  innsniiich  as 
it  \nT%4:ri\9t:%  certain  ecmreniianal  modes  of  plaj,  estnUialied.  br 
f/r'r-arTan2r««l  onderstanding,  for  the  sole  porpoae  of  oonTejing 
tnionns^tUm.     Cases  are  continual  I  v  arising  in  which  it  is  onite 
i/zifnat^jftly  as  a  matter  of  general  ezpediencj,  what  caid  is 
yWy-ii  ;  \nit  in  the^  roa  are  allowed  no  choice';  die  conraitiiMl 
*Uf*'*x*  wliat  jou  are  to  do,  and  voa  are  boond  to  follow  it 
irnpJiritly. 

A  /^w  examples  will  make  this  clear.  Suppose  king  and  ace 
;ir'?  \fi\  in  surrcrrsMOD,  and  jou  hold  only  the  two  and  the  fimr* 
'i\  1%  tyi'iU'  in'Jjflerent,  on  general  grounds,  in  what  order  tob 
plav  th/rfn  ;  but  the  convention  tells  von  jou  must,  when  playiv 
vftn^u\c.%%  rarfJji,  always  throw  away  the  lowest  first,  then  tne  »Mwf 
\owi-%i^  and  so  on ;  it  would  be  considered  a  crime  if  (except 
^/r  a  il^'finit'*  motive  to  be  explained  presently)  yoa  were  to 
'Intp  tfi«r  four  firftt,  as  your  partner  would  at  once  infer  joa  had 
noiinuif  %mti\h^T,  Again,  suppose  you,  being  third  player,  hold 
:i  %'niit'tnir  of  kin^,  queen,  and  knave;  they  are  all  of  equal 
v;ilii<',  Ifijt  it  is  \)y  ,no  means  indifferent  which  you  play;  the 
«oovfntion  pnrftrnbos  you  must  (if  not  leading,  when  other 


|;;i'tf,i|'«  /»:iii'l,  voii  nni^t  cmlcuvour  to  iiud  out  what  his  cards  are,  and  to  sflbid 
hi  til  ftirnihir  inforiiinti'iii  ofi  to  your  own.  Both  these  objects  are  efieeted  bj  wktt 
'*  <-:illi"l  th«*  l»nrijnp<*  of  the  cstrds  (Kartenf2^raehe\  or  the  art  of  ngnalUia 
t/UifnnU:iin»f ,.  'J  Uf  cunU  fk*leete<l  to  be  played  serve,  by  their  relativo  vafaMia  ss 
«<  |i  !/i;i{(hi<  hi^rti*,  tiy  whicli  th(.'  two  partners  carry  on  a  reciprocal  commwnLi^flffla^ 
;i>.'l  « ';i,vi  y  iri'li'  iiiifiiiH  a«  to  what  canis  they  hold,  as  well  as  snggestions  of  tluHT 
Mtpi'ii-.f  vM-wn  {Hid  wikhcK.  Hy  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  give  better 
»it;.|.«iri  to  «'»<  h  oihfr;  U)  rnlcMihitu  morc  easily  the  chances  of  the  game;  tad  to 
ufitf  l\,t^u•  wntt  ''orri'ctiy  tin*  flVcct  of  any  particular  play. 

'  I  iif  #oridii(-t  fiC  your  hand  should  be  as  clear  as  possible  towards  TOurpartaw: 
init  I'lvvttriU  ih<'  ;idvi't»i{iry  it  mny  Ik*  equivocal  and  deceptive.  The  ronner  eonne 
•  imnM  III  Mi>iuill>  lolliiwi'd,  cfiin'oiully  when  the  chief  direction  of  the  play  lice 
mill  >iiiiie«l(  oi  your  partner;  the  deceptive  practice  should  only  be  KMfted 
t'.  y  Im  ti  th>'  iKlvi-ii^iiricN  ha%'e  tht*  command,  or  when  it  is  obvioua  tiiat  joar 
l>:iiiii<i  in  ihoifiii|/hl)  wi-tik,  :in(l  t hut  your  information  can  be  of  do  use  to  nai. 
lit  (rirK'inl,  h'iwi  Vif,  i'i%\nv  indiontionit,  which  of  course  mislead  your  partner  iS 
will  urn  th<  tidvci»iiii>i,  hhoiild  ho  u^ed  very  f  pariuoly ;  the  most  adTanlaceoaa 
c  1 . 1.  Ml  IN  lit  ii|ipio:«  h  iMi  iii'iirU  :iK  pnssihle  to  tho  ever-honest  danmiy,  who decdrct 
ii'.i.'.'l\,  siti'l  y«'i  III  thi*  Idiif;  mil  pn>Vi>R  the  iH'St  player.' 

Ill  '.iiiiIm  III  (hmiiimii).  if  we  iwv  to ^udjio  by  a  more  modem  work,  the  'Elney* 
<I<i|,.iIm  till  'I'lili','  \.vi]i/'\ii,  iH.'i.'i,  whiKt  would  appear  to  be  made  rather  ajbwt 
I  In  It  '<  ,.  M,     1  111'  liodK  K«>:iiicly  contains  un  intimation  of  the  true  piinciptei  of  the 
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sideratlons  come  in)  always  play  the  lowest  of  a  sequence ;  if 
you  were  to  play  the  queen,  your  partner  would  infer  you  had 
not  the  knave.  Another  important  convention  is  in  returning- 
your  partner's  suit,  when  you  hold  nothing  but  useless  cards ; 
you  must  return  the  highest  if  you  have  only  two  left,  the  lowest 
if  more ;  thus  if,  after  winning  his  lead,  you  have  the  four  and 
five  left,  you  must  return  the  five ;  if  you  have  the  four,  five,  and 
six,  you  must  return  the  four. 

These,  and  some  other  conventional  modes  of  play,  have  been 
admitted  without  question  ;  but  about  thirty  years  ago  an  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  was  introduced  which,  although  it  has 
been  very  generally  adopted  in  England,  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  This  is  the  call  for  trumps^  already  mentioned,  which 
is  given  by  throwing  away,  unnecessarily,  a  higher  card  before  a 
lower,  i,  e.  by  a  conventional  departure  from  the  ordinary  con- 
ventional rule.  Thus,  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  where  king 
and  ace  are  led,  the  call  for  trumps  would  be  given  by  throwing 
away  first  the  four,  and  then  the  two. 

The  legitimacy  of  this  signal  has  been  questioned.  It  is 
said,  by  some,  to  be  no  more  justifiable  than  giving  a  sign 
with  your  finger,  or  kicking  your  partner  under  the  table ;  but 
we  cannot  see  that  it  is  a  whit  more  open  to  cavil  than  playing 
the  lowest  of  a  sequence,  or  any  other  pre-concerted  means  of 
conveying  information.  It  has  been  attempted  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  purely  empirical  conventions,  and  such  as  may 
be  traced  to  an  extension  of  ordinary  rules  of  play.  For  ex- 
ample, throwing  away  the  smallest  of  two  cards,  both  useless,  is 
said  to  be  only  an  extension  of  the  same  practice,  when  the  higher 
one  may  be  useful ;  playing  the  lowest  of  a  sequence  is  considered 
analogous  to  the  common-sense  rule  of  winning  with  the  lowest 
card  possible,  and  so  on.  It  is  then  argued  that  this  class 
may  be  allowed,  while  empirical  conventions  are  indefensible  ; 
and  Mr.  Clay,  who  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  signal  for 
trumps,  has  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  has  arisen 
out  of  ordinary  play,  and  so  comes  within  the  permissible  cate- 
gory. But  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several  admitted 
intimations  which  cannot  be  traced  to  ordinary  rules,  we  do  not 
sec  any  logical  ground  for  such  a  distinction  ;  for  whenever  a 
natural  mode  of  play  is  pushed  so  far  as  to  require  a  special 
pre-arranged  understanding  to  make  it  intelligible,  it  becomes 
as  strictly  conventional  as  if  it  were  of  empirical  origin.  In 
short,  no  line  can  be  drawn,  and,  therefore,  either  the  conven- 
tional mode  of  conveying  information  should  be  admitted  gene- 
ral ly,  or  it  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether.  But  the  latter 
course  would  be  clearly  impossible,  as  nobody  could  be  prevented 

from 
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from  playing  indifferent  cards  in  tome  regular  waj,  whicdi  he 
mi^ht  expect  his  partner  to  comprehend. 

The  introduction  of  particular  modes  of  plaj  for  the  aob 
purpose  of  giving  information  is  as  old  as  Hoyle.  He  aaja  if 
you  have  ace,  king,  and  queen  of  tramps,  ^  play  the  lowoit,  in 
order  to  let  your  partner  into  the  state  of  your  game.*  Alao^  if 
you  have  a  quart-major  in  any  suit,  and  have  occasion  to  tlinnr 
away  from  it,  he  tells  you  to  dirow  away  the  highest,  for  die  atiee 
object.  Mathews  says  if  you  have  to  win  a  small  tramp  widi 
one  of  a  sequence  of  three,  win  it  with  the  highest  and  plaj  Hbfi 
lowest  afterwards, '  to  inform  your  partner.'  All  these  are  pare 
empirical  intimations,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  extenaons 
4>f  natural  play. 

Mr.  Clay  distinctly  states  his  opinion  that  *  it  is  fair  to  give 
your  partner  any  intimation  which  could  be  given  if  the  cuds 
were  placed  on  die  table,  each  exactly  in  the  sajne  manner  as  the 
others,  by  a  machine,  the  players  being  out  of  sight  and  heaxiiy 
each  of  ttie  other.'  This  would  sanction  any  kind  of  intimatioi^ 
pre-arranged  or  not,  that  can  be  conveyed  by  the  cards  played. 

A  passage  in  Paley's  '  Moral  Philosophy  *  is  pertinent  to  tUi 
question.     After  speaking  of  whist  and  justifying  anj  advantage 
<;aincd  by  skilful  play,  he  says :  ^  But  if  I  gain  an  advantage  hj 
packing  the  cards,  glancing  my  eye  into  the  adversaries*  hand% 
or  by  preconcerted  signals  with  my  partner,  it  is  a  diAffnmt 
advantage.'     This  mi^^ht  at  first  seem  to  condemn  conventioael 
signals ;  but  mark  the  reason — '  because  it  depends  on  means  wUch 
titn  adversary  never  suspects  that  I  make  use  qfJ     This  dearly 
shows  that  the  '  preconcerted  signals'  here  alluded  to  mean  only 
sucrh  as  are  privately  arranged  between  the  partners,  and  aie 
unknown  tf>  the  adversaries.     It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  dw 
\v{(\\\umv.y  of  all  conventional  signals  that  they  be  pafalidjeo- 
i:nowled^r*d,  and  that  the  intimations  given  to  the  partner  lie 
i'(\\vi\\y  visible  to  the  adversaries,  who  may  take  any  advantage 
t}\  t}icm  tliey  can.     Every  practised  player  knows,  for  **finipli^ 
I  tow  dangerous  it  is  to  call  for  trumps  with  a  clever  adversary, 
ivIjo,  by  frircin^  the  strong  hand  before  trumps  can  be  led,  maj 
totally  destroy  the  intended  plan,  and  so  turn  the  tables  on  tlM 
friver  of  thr;  signal.     It  is  the  same,  more  or  less,  with  all  inti- 
Illations:  the  advantage   is  on    the   side  of  that  player,  be  he 
)/artri<T  or  adversary,  who    observes    them    most    carefollj  and 
'.rtH  on  i\\t'u\   fiioHt  bkillully;   and  thus  they  tend,  as  all  whist  . 
i\i-\'u'<:%  oij;:ht,  io  tiie  promotion  and  the  reward  of  good  play  on 
i'\\\\i-r  hu\*'. 

On  tlie  whole,  we  tiiink  it  established  that  any  well-understood 
If  ';'l'ft  of  ](\\'u\\:,  publicly  to  the  table,  by  the  play  of  the  cud% 
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information  as  to  the  contents  of  the  hand  of  the  player,  are 
justifiable  by  the  spirit  and  the  morality  of  whist,  as  well  as  by 
the  recorded  opinions  of  the  best  authorities,  past  and  present. 
The  essence  of  the  modern  game,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
consists  in  the  combination  of  the  hands,  which  can  only  be 
effected  by  full  information.  Without  pre-arranged  conventions 
this  information  would  be  most  imperfect,  the  combination  would 
become  impracticable,  and  whist  would  lose  all  the  fine  intel- 
lectual character  it  has  acquired,  and  would  relapse  into  little 
better  than  an  obscure  game  of  hazard,  as  it  was  in  its  earliest 
days. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  insight  a  player  may  obtain  into  the 
state,  not  only  of  his  partner's  hand,  but  also  of  those  of  his  oppo- 
nents, if,  guided  by  the  established  rules,  he  carefully  observes 
the  fall  of  the  cards,  and  draws  the  proper  inferences  therefrom. 
Mr.  Clay's  first  chapter,  and  Dr.  Pole's  Table  of  Inferences,  put 
this  very  forcibly.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  by  the  time  half 
the  hand  is  over,  the  general  character  and  probable  results  of  the 
whole  play  will  be  revealed.  Descbapelles  has  a  fanciful  way 
of  illustrating  this:  he  likens  the  progress  of  the  play  of  a 
hand  to  the  parabolic  path  of  a  shell  thrown  from  a  mortar,  the 
seventh  trick  forming  the  apex  of  the  curve.  During  the  first 
half,  corresponding  to  the  rise  of  the  projectile,  the  play  is  tenta- 
tive, and  the  player  is  acquiring  information,  which  in  the  latter 
or  descending  portion  he  nas  to  apply. 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  what  may  be 
called  the  accidents  of  the  game,  such,  for  example,  as  finessing, 
taking  advantage  of  peculiar  situations,  &c.  Rules  for  these 
things  formed  the  staple  of  ancient  whist ;  the  modern  game  has 
by  DO  means  superseded  them  ;  they  must  be  well  studied  by 
every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  good  player,  and  the  new  system 
gives  more  scope  for  them,  by  increasing  the  knowledge  which 
leads  to  their  successful  application.  They  are  treated  of  fully 
in  all  whist  books,  and  do  not  require  further  notice  here. 

The  description  above  given  has  been  necessarily  brief,  but 
it  will  suffice  to  show  that  modem  whist  stands,  in  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  far  in  advance  of  the  old  game  of  Hoyle.  It  is 
more  logical  and  systematic  in  its  structure,  and  is  more  easily 
Icamt ;  at  the  same  time  it  admits  of  a  higher  order  of  skill  in 
play,  and  it  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  more  advantageous  in 
Its  results.* 

*  The  advantage  of  the  systematic  combined  game  oyer  independent  play,  is 
estimated  at  half  a  point  per  rubber.  Buperior  personal  skill  in  the  two  players 
may  add  lialf  a  point  more. 
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rii<}  mcHlftm  gmme  is,  like  whist  itself^  cndidj  of 
Iiivi'tition ;  but  when  we  come  to  inqniie  what  wUst  phji^f 
firtiiAlly  is,  in  this  country,  we  find  it^  as  a  genenl  nlk^  &t 
hclow  fh<*  proper  standard.  Considering  the  inimnnw>  PV^ 
laiity  of  flu;  ffAinc  it  is  singular  how  very  raie  is  erea  mnniwala 
pnifirif'tiry.  llcfally  good  phiy  is  generally  confined  to  the  «daha{ 
iti  iloinc«Hii(!  circles  the  prevalence  of  what  Charles  Lamb  caDoA 
*  nirk  wliint*  is  almost  universal. 

It  is  liliiiost  inconceivable  what  depths  of  ignonnoo 
iiironiiH*i4*nc'f)  aro  found  even  among  habitual  playon. 
f'lMi|M«lli«M  tc*IU  a  laughable  story  of  four  enthusiastic 
wlit»  wi«rr«  Kiv<*»t  f<'r  ^  joke,  two  packs  of  caids^  fiom 
til  wliirit  titn  four  nccs,  and  from  the  other  the  fbor  ki 
liiitl  lH«i*ti  Al»HtrtirU*d.  They  played  on,  with  constant  di^pwf 
fihiMit  IrlrkN  mid  honours  every  hand,  but  it  was  two  hoon  hefcw 
(lit*v  fouiiil  out  ihn  rntisnl  These  proficients  were  well  matchad 
hv  liMir  liiiiM'  pliiyrrs,  in  this  country,  who  had  just  heard  of  Aa 
«iHiiiil  Ini-  (iiiinp*,  and,  thinking  it  a  fine  invention,  each  of  tho 
liMti  Kiivn  lhi«  nIku,  hut  not  one  of  them  saw  itI  *  Madam/  onoe 
«iild  tin  iidn|H  (ii  hi«  pnrturr  who  asked  his  opinion  of  her  plaj^ 
t*«|H«iUng  It  riMitpliuic^nl,  'you  played  one  card  quite  correcdj^ 

(lull    l¥ll«  lhi(  lll«(.* 

1 1  \\\\\\\\\  liii  \iilii  to  nltc^mpt  to  describe  all  the  infinite 
til  liiitl  jiltiv  \  lull  \\  niiiY  Ih«  utrful  to  givea  few  of  iti  most 
t  hiiMii  itiiUMin^  iinil  ihln  wr  nmv  do  by  dividing  whisfrpla; 
\\\\\\  Itiiii  rlii«M*^i  ^vhh,  htiwovn\  the  proviso  that  such  s    * 
lUtu  \\\\\\\  hit  iitd>  M|i|iiti!(inmti\  and  far  from  exhaustive  in  dw 

lit\\il    |PHt||t« 

Ut-iOiuhuK  \\\\\\  Iho  HoinU  the"  fourth  class  appear  to  hmw 
diU^vil  \\\\\\  \\\\\\^  \\\  pUxiuif  fwun  ivrtain  oral  traditiooSi  wlucl^ 
«hiM\|ti«  \\\\\A\  v^w\\\\y  \\\\\\y  %louhilo$ak  t>f  great  antiqoi^,  it  as 
dnluwli  \\\  \\%\\\^  \\\  \\\\\  doltnito  origin,     PkobaUy  diej  may  bo 

\\\y^     \\^^\\^\\\\^\  dii\\U  i\|    \\\s\    \\\\\s^\     y\^<C\\Ct'    IH  the    UlEuBGJ  of  tbo 

^^\\\\^  N>  i-  hu  i»,  lU  \\  t\^i\ttv\  of  cuvU^itw  paid  ooDie 
\^y  \\\s  \\\\\\\*\A  \\\\%  «U««,  HHd  iho  folWii^r  mar  be 
A  ^\\\\\\\\\\\  o«  \W\\  Asw\  toll's  XX KicK  wr  Keliev^  now  appear 

.  M» ,       \\  »\,^i  \s  .1,1  (\^im  \\\^^  \s^\  ,v*.x;  x>nx  Kx\U^  isi  ih«  lnypp  of 

•'      »'»      »      '*•    X    »»Mv^\»   \n^Kv  1^\,.K*    t\\    ll^V^VVW. 
^W  -sW  \  »V.  I   ^'^.-^x.-,    \^^«  fV\^  K"t  \N^H  VV^\% 
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The  only  idea  of  skill  possessed  by  these  players,  is  in  recol- 
lecting the  high  cards  that  are  out,  and  in  discovering  when  the 
partner  is  likely  to  be  short  of  a  suit,  that  they  may  force  him 
to  tramp ;  they  are  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  play  of  sequences 
and  small  cards,  and  wonder  at  anybody  attaching  importance 
to  such  trifles.  This  class  forms  the  great  mass  of  domestic 
players ;  they  are  generally  very  fond  of  the  game,  and  practise 
it  a  great  deal ;  but  their  improvement  is  almost  hopeless,  as  it 
is  so  hard  to  get  them  to  take  the  first  step,  i,e,  to  unlearn 
'everything  they  already  know. 

The  third  class  are  more  deserving  of  respect.  They  have 
probably  belonged  originally  to  the  fourth  class,  but  by  read- 
ing Hoyle  or  Matthews,  or  some  of  the  old  books,  aided  by 
<:areful  attention,  practice,  and  natural  ability,  they  have  risen 
much  above  it,  and  have  acquired,  in  domestic  circles,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  superior  players.  They  are  very  observant,  recollect 
:and  calculate  well,  draw  shrewd  inferences  as  to  how  the  cards 
lie,  and  generally  are  adepts  in  all  the  accidental  features  of  good 
play.  Their  management  of  trumps  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  fourth  class,  as  they  have  a  great  pencliant  for  leading 
them,  a  course  almost  always  advantageous  for  them  with  inferior 
adversaries. 

But  skilful  as  these  players  arc,  they  commit,  as  Deschapelles 
says,  *  one  long  and  continual  fault  which  they  do  not  see,'  they 
are  *  forts  joueurs  qui  sont  de  detestables  partenaires.'  They  do 
not  play  upon  system  ;  they  will  not  conform  to  the  conventional 
language  of  the  game  ;  and  hence  they  lose  the  great  advantage 
of  the  combination  of  their  own  with  their  partners'  hands.  They, 
indeed,  usually  object  to  system  altogether,  arguing  that  the 
play  should  be  dictated  by  their  own  judgment  A  player  of 
this  class  will  often  lead  from  short  suits,  or  will  lead  trumps 
when  weak,  or  abstain  from  leading  them  when  strong,  or  will 
even  refuse  to  return  his  partner's  lead  in  them  ;  or,  in  fact, 
will  adopt  any  other  mode  of  pla3ring  for  his  own  hand  alone, 
*  the  worst  fault,'  says  Mr.  Clay,  *  which  I  know  in  a  whist  player.' 

We  lately  saw  a  fatal  instance  of  the  evil  of  this  style  of 
play.  A  good  player  of  this  class  opened  by  leading  the  king 
of  spades,  which  he  followed  by  the  queen.  His  partner,  a 
systematic  player,  who  had  originally  ace  and  two  small  ones, 
with  four  trumps,  gave  him  credit  for  the  knave,  and  probably 
one  or  two  others ;  he  therefore  put  the  ace  on  the  queen,  to  get 
it  out  of  his  partner's  way,  then  succeeded  in  drawing  all  the 
-  trumps,  and  returned  the  third  little  spade.  The  original  player 
had  no  more,  and  the  adversaries  brought  in  several  cards  of 
the  suit  and  won  the  game. 

p  2  If 
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If  pikjen  of  Uus  cIms  knew  hoir  easily  tliej  might  step  inEo 
the  raoli  of  fint-dsM  adepti^  bj  simply  adopting  the  orthodox 
system,  they  mi^^  be  mdaoed  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  its 
ftcqnisituMi ;  bat  the  gnat  obstMle  to  their  improTemeat  is  the 
pride  they  take  in  their  own  skill,  which  they  object  to  tnaltc 
aofaaervient  to  «  set  of  mles,  uid,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  la 
the  will  of  «  pKitner  inferior  to  tbemselres. 

The  second  class  are  those  who  play  according  to  cottect 
systen,  bat  who,  &<(Mn  want  eidttr  of  practice  or  of  talent,  do 
Dot  shine  in  individoal  akilL  This  is  geDetally  the  case  with 
tbe  yooi^  who  are  properly  tsnritt,  and  their  number  is  h«p[Mly 
increasing  eTcry  day.  Two  snot  players  would  unquestionably 
win  onr  two  much  sapeikr  adrersaries  of  the  third  class  ;  and 
they  make  sach  admirable  partners,  that  a  fine  player,  working 
widi  one  of  them,  wooldf  of  himself  realize  almost  tbe  full 
adranlage  of  the  comlunation  of  the  hands.  This  class  are  emi- 
nently hopeful ;  they  are  alreadj  entitled  to  the  Daine  of  good, 
sound  players,  and  if  they  hare  only  moderate  abilities,  they 
must  continoally  imjoove. 

Tile  first,  or  highest  class,  aie  &ose  vrbo,  to  the  soundness  and 
syslemorthesecaQddan,addtbepcrsoaalskiltofthethird.  Tbey 
then  \xcomx  Jim  playen^  and,  almough  there  may  be  among  tbcn. 
many  grades  of  ezculencc^  ^y  B^ay,  as  a  class,  be  said  to  hare 
arnTed  at  the  summit  of  tbe  scale.  We  may  refer  to  Mr.  Clay's 
book  for  an  exemplification  of  what  a  fine  player  should  be. 

To  improve  any  large  numba  of  whist-players  in  tbe  lower 
classes  is  more  than  can  be  hoped  for ;  few  of  tbe  old  bands 
are  open  to  c<mTiction  or  anxiont  for  instroctioa.  But  for  tbe 
benefit  of  younger  aspirants,  and  of  others  who  may  hare  tb» 
ambition  lo  rise  out  (£  the  dull  tanks  of  the  incapables,  we  will 
ofler  a  (ew  words  of  guidance. 

First  then,  we  say  to  tbe  student,  you  must  b^  conrioced  that 
you  have  something  to  learn.  It  is  the  waut  uf  appreciatioa 
«f  this  troth  that  accounts  for  anch  n  griieral  pret-alence  of  had 
play,  l*ronle  fancy  they  can  bt-roKH-  (evhmI  players  by  mcfv 
[iractica.  wnich  is  a  gnat  mistake ;  Ihcv  i>ii1y  more  on  in  one 
eternal  blundering  ruurnl.  The  siifiiiific'  f:une  has  been  tbe 
result  uf  years  upon  years  of  elabitralt'  tbou);ht  ami  incessant 
exiMtrimsut,  and  you  ran  no  mim arrive  ai  it  by  your  own  limited 
ex|iertonre,  than  yuu  twuld  bectunr  Bitiunintnl  with  tcieatific 
aatruiiumy  by  watching  the  amwn  >it  im>i;,ni  oi  tli<-  stars.  And 
further,  if  yuu  \\t,\*  alrvatly  liwiiit  and  ntactiaed  whist  on  d^ 
emtimnia  prliii-lnle  ol'  nuitltliti  lug  ww«lV  >uut  osra  bud,  j«i 
must  wl)>e  out  all  that,  awl  make  a  MAtiM  nwa  on  whicb  tn 
kntiwtnlge  rait  be  tntonbed, 

tW 


The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  recognized  system  of  modern  play,  embodying  the  com- 
plete language  of  the  game.  This  is  the  all-important  thing ; 
the  three  great  points  of  modem  whist  are  system,  system,  system. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find,  if  you  approach  the  subject  with 
a  docile  disposition,  how  easy  this  system  is  to  acquire ;  the 
difficulties  only  arise  from  its  clashinj;  with  pre-conceived 
notions ;  some  dozen  sentences  embody  its  chief  features,  and 
when  their  spirit  is  once  well  impressed  on  the  mind,  the  great 
portion  of  the  learning  is  done."  VVhen  whist  playing  is  studied 
on  system,  to  use  Dr.  Pole's  words, — 

'  It  is  oEtnnishing  in  how  different  a  light  the  game  appears.  Its 
-ncqoisitioa,  instead  of  being  Iftborions  and  repnlsive,  becomea  easy 
and  pleasant ;  the  student,  instead  of  being  frightened  at  difficnlties, 
£nda  them  vaoish  before  hini ;  and  even  those  who,  having  formerly 
practised  witliout  method,  take  the  trouble  of  learning  the  Bystem, 
suddenly  see  the  light  break  in  upon  them,  and  hud  themselveB  repaid 
a  hundredfold  in  the  increased  enjoyment  and  satisiactiou  the  game 
will  afford  thorn.' 

Practise  as  much  as  possible,  with  good  players,  but  do  not 
.  be  turned  aside  from  correct  play  by  unsound  criticism,  or  by 
unfavourable  results,  both  which  yoa  will  often  have  to  encounter. 

*  Tho  following  short  niemoraiida  of  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  tbe 
modern  gnnie  tnigbt  b«  committed  to  memory,  or  printed  on  a  card  for  euj 

I.  Lead  from  your  most  nnmerous  Eojt.  Begin  with  the  lowest,  unless  foahave 
several  high  cards,  as  meatioaed  >□  the  text. 

tt.  Leid  your  own  suit  before  ;ou  return  jour  psrloer's,  un&u  Ite  Uadi  Iniinpi, 
which  return  immediatelj. 

3.  In  rttuniing  your  partner's  suit,  if  you  have  oiily  two  left  relnm  the  highett ; 

4.  But  in  any  position,  if  you  hold  tlie  best  card,  play  it  the  second  round. 

5.  Holding  jive  Irumpt,  lecui  than,  or  caJl  for  tbem. 

6.  Look  out  for  your  partner's  call  for  trumps,  especially  if  weak  in  them 
younelf.  If  be  cdIIb,  and  yon  hold  not  more  than  three  tromiis,  lead  the  higlittt ,' 
df  more  the  loweit. 

7.  Second  band,  generally  play  your  lowest. 

8.  Do  not  trump  a  doubtful  tnek  secondhand,  if  you  bold  more  than  three 
tnunpi ;  with  three  or  less  trump  fearlessly. 

9.  Do  not  force  your  partucr  if  yun  hold  leas  than  fbur  trumps  yourself ;  but 
furce  a  slronc  ailrerie  trump  liaud  whenever  yon  can. 

10.  Discai^  from  your  weakest  suiL 
■■     "  'in^,  always  play  t!      ' " 


I 


12.  Be  very  ci 


aiitie*  of  the  mgdem  game  will  tolerable 


play  of  even  your  smallest  cards,  every  one  of  which 
will  convey  iniomiaiiou  \o  your  partner. 

Why  cannot  whist  be  taught  profefisioDally,  like  chess  and  billiards?  Hoyle 
set  the  example,  at  a  guinea  a  lesson,  and  there  is  now  macb  more  scope  for  m- 
atruction  tbau  there  was  in  his  day,  from  the  game  being  reduced  to  so  much  more 
systeniaUc  and  teachable  a  form.  So  easy  is  It,  that  we  know  B  child,  under 
en  years  of  age,  who,  baring  been  properly  taught,  can  go  through  (be  form- 
■'       '  ■  '  '  in  tolerable  correctness. 

Neither 
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Neither  be  discouraged  bj  finding  at  first  your  mernoiy  at 
fault  Systematic  play  aids  this  largely,  by  showings  to  wbak 
points  it  is  most  important  to  direct  attention  ;  first  the  tnunpi^ 
next  the  higher  cards  of  your  own  long  suit,  then  those  of  your 
partner's,  and  so  on.  Trust  to  your  natural  memory  only,  aToiding 
everything  artificial,  except  carefully  sorting  and  counting  your 
cards  at  the  beginning  of  the  hand.  All  other  mnemonic  unmng^ 
ments  do  mischief;  the  practice  even  of  putting  the  tnunps  in 
a  particular  place  is  as  childi^  as  that  of  turning  the  pictnie 
cards  the  right  way  up,  '  to  prevent,'  as  Deschapelles  say%  '  die 
flow  of  blood  to  their  heads.' 

When  you  have  become  thoroughly  finmiliar  with  the  systenv 
and  can  speak  the  language  of  the  game  with  fluency,  thra  yon 
may  turn  your  attention  to  the  accidents  of  play»  which  hmVe  die 
object  of  taking  the  best  advantage  of  particular  situations.  Yea 
will  find  plenty  of  examples  of  these  in  Cavendish's  pablisbed 
*  Hands,'  and  many  more  in  Hoyle  and  Matthews,  which  yon  may 
at  this  period  study  with  advantage.  And  here  you  will  find  the 
field  gradually  opening  for  yoiu:  personal  skill ;  your  knowledge 
of  system  has  already  placed  you  in  the  second  class  of  players; 
you  have  then  to  advance  into  the  first  rank,  and  to  mount  aa 
high  in  it  as  your  ability  will  allow  you.  You  will  encounter 
difficulties,  and  must  not  expect  to  get  on  too  fast,  as  yon  may 
be  years  before  you  really  excel ;  but  do  not  be  discouraged,  aa 
you  are  in  the  right  way.  *  Yo  y  el  tiempo,'  was  Charles  Y.'a 
maxim,  and  your  perseverance  will  be  sure  to  be  rewarded. 

One  of  the  most  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  most  freqnent 
cases  for  the  exercise  of  fine  skill  is  in  judging  when  and 
to  what  extent  the  systematic  rules  should  be  departed  from. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  hand,  for  example,  all  rules  may  often 
be  laid  aside ;  and  the  state  of  the  score  will  frequently  wanant 
exceptional  play.  With  a  partner,  too,  who  does  not  understand 
the  combined  system,  it  would  be  folly  to  adhere  to  it,  as  yon 
would  only  be  giving  information  to  be  used  against  yon.  !& 
such  a  case  you  have,  in  fact,  three  adversaries  instead  of  two^ 
and  you  must  fight  your  own  battle  single-handed  as  well  as  you 
can.  Your  partner's  neglect  to  aid  you  may,  perhaps,  lose  yon 
the  game  ;  but  if  you  exert  your  skill,  you  will,  like  the  old  Frencdi 
physician,  when  his  patient  died,  have  'toujours  la  consolatioo 
d'avoir  fait  quelque  chose.' 

Cavendish  sums  up  his  work  with  the  following  words,  which 
will  form  an  appropriate  termination  to  our  own  remarks : — 

'  The  theory  of  whist  tolls  you  how  to  play  your  own  hand  to  die 
greatest  advantage,  how  to  assist  your  partner,  and  how  to  ¥reakBa 
and  to  obstruct  your  o2)ponents.     This  Imowledge  constitutes  a  sohmZ' 

player.. 
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player.  If  to  theoretical  perfection  yon  add  the  power  of  accurate 
observation,  and  of  acute  perception,  together  with  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  whist  capacities  of  partners  and  opponents,  you  have 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  form  a  master  of  the  science.' 


Art.  III. — 1.  Les  Disccurs  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Bismarck  avec 
Sommaires  et  Notes.     Vol.  I.     Berlin  (n.  d.). 

2.  Das  Buck  vom  Graf  en  Bismarck,  Von  George  Hesekiel. 
In  drei  Abtheilungen,  reich  illustrirt  von  namhaften  Kiinstlem. 
Bielefeld  und  Leipzig,  1869. 

3.  Devischland  am  Neujahr  1870.  Vom  Verfasser  der  Rund- 
schauen.     (Ascribed  to  Von  Gerlach.)     Berlin,  1870. 

4.  Krieg  und  Friede.  Zwd  Brief e  an  Ernst  Renan,  nebst  dessen 
Antwort  auf  den  ersten.  Von  David  Friedrich  Strauss. 
Leipzig,  1870. 

5.  Die  bundessiaatliche  Einigung  Sud-  und  Nord-Deutschlands 
unter  Preussens  Fuhrung  als  nothtoendiges  Ergebniss  des  gegen- 
wdrtigen  Krieges,  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fUr  das  Europdische  Gieich- 
gewickt,     Berlin,  1870. 

6.  Unsere  Grenzen.  Von  Wolfgang  Menzel.  Stuttgart  und 
Leipzig,  1868. 

7.  EUass  und  Lothringen.  Nackweis,  vne  diese  Provinzen  dem 
Deutschen  Reiche  verloren  gingen.  Von  Adolf  Schmidt,  ord. 
Prof,  an  der  Univ.  Jena.  Dritte  vermehrte  Auflage.  Leipzig, 
1870. 

8.  Elsass  und  Lothringen,  und  ihre  Wiedergemnnung  fiir  Deutsch- 
land.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Adolph  Wagner.  Funfte  Auflage. 
Leipzig,  1870. 

9.  What  we  demand  from  France.  By  Heinrich  von  Treitschke. 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.     London,  1870. 

10.  Des  Relations  de  la  France  avec  tAlUmagne  sous  Napolion  III, 
Par  le  Marquis  de  Gricourt,  Senateur  de  I'Empire.  Bruxelles, 
1870. 

11.  La  Prusse  devant  F Europe.  Par  le  Comte  Alfred  de  la 
Gueronniere.  Lettre  de  S.  E.  le  Comte  de  Bismarck  au  Comte 
Alfred  de  la  Gueronniere.     La  R^ponse.     Bruxelles,  1870. 

THE  two  works,  placed  first  at  the  head  of  the  present  article, 
will  supply  our  readers  with  considerable  information 
respecting  the  public  and  private  life  of  Count  Bismarck. 
The  former  of  these  works  is  the  first  volume  of  a  French  trans- 
lation, which  has  appeared  at  Berlin,  of  Count  Bismarck's 
collected  speeches  in  the  Prussian  Chambers  and  in  the  Par- 
liament 
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lumoot  of  the  NdtA  Gennan  Confederatioo,  Tber  exlewl 
at  pieaent  do  ba^ks  than  tlie  Sessions  of  1867 ;  bat  thrst 
speecbcs  embnce  all  ilte  priaripol  qocstiona,  roTcIgn  and  do- 
mestk^  frcNn  that  of  the  military  esteblishmenU  of  Prussia  to 
diat  of  Lmembmy,  vhich  have  giren  lue  to  debate  Iwtwmi 
Uw  I^nanan  LegulatLiTp  and  Govemment,  or  between  Prania 
and  EuropcL  We  understand  the  proofs  for  thU  pablicatioit  are 
corrected  bj  CooM  ffismarelc  himself,  and  as  be  has  jost  now  ad  ^ 
a  little  on  Itis  handa  besides,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  second 
Tolume  do  not  I61k»w  the  first  so  soon  as  might  olhervrise  be 
expected  We  have  in  the  '  Discours '  before  us  as  much  of 
Coont  Biamaick'a  nuud  as  he  thought  fit  to  otter  on  each 
of  the  ooatioiis  wludi  came  under  i  iscnsuon,  and  as  much  of 
Caaat  Btsoiardt's  manner  as  could  be  preserred  in  a  French 
tnndatioD.  Tbe  ^eeches  now  before  us  may  be  divided 
into)  two  perioda  —  diat  preceding  and  that  sacceediag  the 
Aiutriao  War,  and  &e  formation  of  the  Xorth  German  Con- 
fedeimtion.  The  femer  of  these  mig-ht  be  deM^nated — as  waa 
a  bT-gona  epodi  of  German  lit«aturc  —  u  ibe  'Stonn  mod 
Strna  Period ;'  the  Intter  as  a  period  of  comparatiTelj  cabn 
vcather,  coodonatioa  omt  com^omiie.  If,  as  has  been  said,S 
good  man  ttra^ling  nith  iu!\-fTs!tj  vas  a  spectacle  for  the  god% 
an  able  Ministv,  >tm)nEliue  fur  fear  sacressire  rears  agaimtj 
majoritin  in  the  po|>uUr  Hook  of  Pai!iament,*aad,  finall;,' 
cnmtng  turcfafulty  <Mtt  of  such  a  stnigfile,  b  a  spectacle  so  4 
slTaoico  to  £n([ti>hm»n  as,  Uv  iu  very  sttanecness,  maj  well  j 
cAfi^  OUT  b«at  endra^oun  to  umieritaad  and  rsplaio  it.  ] 

Tiff  'Book  of  OMinl  Hiainarvk,-  the  tide  of  which  atandr 
■t<xwd  in  our  liil,  bat  ovme  thmuith  several  German  edi> 
titma,  and  has  b*<n)  tiaivdatr^l  inh>  Ciu^ish  in  a  fash 
whic^  w«  will  aa;  n^  ni<>rr  than  ih^  it  resembles 
man«fitrtun«  ttf  a  MUtilat  ktml  for  the  I/ninfcm  boak-n 
which  w«HiM  almtw  itutil'v  mtii,-a  in  mMkrv^  *  Ckttwwbw^ 
hv  *«v«r«MtrT,'  w  'trt»rfifr*»w'  br  *  InMlucet*  of  Geimatt 
bWw^h twiftiMta.  11ii«  'Hook  <tf 'Kiuna?vk.' wiihoot  cbj 
much  lh>li«'>o  M  a  UlvraTV  C«vm);M4itiivv  rvwtribntns  not  a 
M    tHtr    |wi«\«wl    at\)HatttMt»v   «ith   ilx-   Pntssiut    i 

m«1  »*ly  in  <W  ahaiv  .»  \»M\k   »)w,1»oi  ao-X  docoi 

,»»'  nrt^-aW  «m<«(*^»«i.iui\  «lmti.  u.ii.>«vh  .^xuih.  hi  \ 
iWttkVv  WW«dwl  »y\  \\„'  ll...«Mi<A  U.«iU  ^»  the  Kv<k-«  ' 
,li«»-v<Mww  »w  Miw^t-r".!!  •■!  Hv.i  u....«,.  Il*.^l.irl.  It  _„ 
•i^m  aa  il  Mi\  tN«t\,\lvi  '«ni»l  (  4^am'<^tlvr\^  tti»  NanhGe 
l\^ti4MtM«lt>w'  had  (ht  ttltiwllttH  OtftI  tw*  awiM  i»i— njn 
him  ahtwh)  »t  ItMlK  ht  iW  fwttUlw  V*t)tUi\    AvY«nbi^«e 
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*  with  nothing  but  nose  and  eyes  above  water,'  and  looking  up 
at  the  Mouse  Tower, '  where  the  bad  Bishop  came  to  a  bad  end,'  or 
'tbrowinji  himself  on  the  heaving  bosom  of  his  old  love,' the  North 
Sea  at  Nordemey,  or  luxuriating  in  the  '  Atlantic  weather ' — 
mixed  rain  and  sunshine — in  late  October  at  Biarritz.  Else- 
where, writinir  to  his  sister,  Frau  von  Amim,  with  that  hearty 
appreciation  of  homely  national  viands,  which  Jeffrey  made  fun 
of  long  ago  in  reviewing 'Wilhelm  Meister '  (provoking  from 
the  veteran  Goethe  an  appeal  to  German  judgment,  '  Das  heistt 
in  England  receiisiren'),  he  says  he  had  seldom  or  never  eat 
such  liver  and  black-puddings  as  she  had  sent  him,  and  bad  break- 
fasted on  them  with  great  content  for  the  last  three  (lavs.  Then 
again  we  have  bim  writing  home  for  a  French  novel  while  accom- 
panying the  campaign  of  Sadowa,  and  at  another  time  he  ii 
converting  a  free-thinking  friend  on  an  inn-balcony  at  Kildesheim, 
between  the  whiffs  of  their  cigars,  from  Rousseauism  to  Christianity, 
and  flatters  himself  he  has  at  least  reduced  him  to  silence. 

At  the  soldierly  banquet  given  by  King  William  I.  to  his 
principal  officers,  on  the  brief  rest-day  which  followed  his  '  crown- 
ing mercy  '  of  the  2nd  of  September  last,  at  Sedan,  champagne  was 
served  in  honour  of  the  great  events  of  the  day  before — (tin  ordi- 
Tiaire  only,  say  the  German  chroniclers  of  the  campaign,  having 
previously  appeared  at  the  royal  table) — and  the  King  proposed 
a  toast  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  Wo  imist  to-day,  in  gratitude,  drink  to  the  health  nf  my  brave 
Hrmy.  You,  War-Minister  Von  Hoon,  liavo  sharpened  our  eword; 
pou,  General  Von  Moltko,  have  guided  it ;  and  yim,  Connt  Von  Bia- 
iiiarck,  by  your  direction  of  the  DHtional  policy  for  years,  bavo  brought 
Prussia  to  her  present  pitch  of  elevation.  Let  ne  then  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  Army— of  the  three  I  have  named  in  conuerion  with 
that  toast  —  and  of  every  one  present  who  has  contributed,  accord- 
ing to  his  power,  to  the  results  now  acconipliBhed,' 

The  qualities  which  raised  Freiberr  Otto  Von  Bismarck — 
Mad  Sismarck,  as  he  was  called  in  early  manhood — from  the 
obscure  activities,  and  equally  obscure  diversions  and  dissi- 
pations of  a  land-improving,  sporting,  and  deep-drinking  Alt^ 
mark  Junker  or  Stjuire' — to  hold  the  helm  of  state  during  lie 

•  Wa  l*arn  from  the  '  Book  of  BiBinarck,'  that  -when  ihe  Sijiiire  of  Schoenhtasen, 
ving  gowii  bis  wild  oati,  bethought  hiaiGelf  at  Uugtli  of  taking  d  vift,  he  found 
liis  ch&ract«r  as  ■  marrying  man  did  not  Aland  mucb  higher  witii  pruJeuI  pvenu 
than  probably  did  ihal  of  Kilter  UliDbiirt,  nfliT  his  too  freqiieat  conjugal  bereave- 
neats.  Tbe  pious  aod  decorous  purenta  of  Friiuleia  Von  Putkammer  vere  hor- 
riHed  at  the  anDonacement  of  inch  a  enilor ;  but  ihe  Friiulein  hercelf  tUu  tieh 
nkht  itre  maehat — stood  firm  to  her  choice.  Ii  haa  neyer  been  said  smoe  that  the 
lady  of 'Mad  Biiaarck' bos  hnd  to  lufler  anything  aimilaror  nnnlogoua  to  what 
a  French  critic  of  Perrault  has  called  '  Ui  migoiaa  frop  mcriUei  de  JUorfame 

eight 
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inght  liut  nvcntful  yean  in  Pnuau,  ma;  1»  i^ardeil  as  in  g;ood 
iniONuru  idtinttCKl  with  thoae  which  hsve  won  lor  Prussia  berseIC 
within  ]»ir  that  period,  ascendancT  over  German;  ami  viclorf 
iiviT  l''r«ii(^«.  The  final  moral  of  ue  great  international  draaift 
nilMt  Im  I«ft  to  tlio  future.  The  end  it  not  yet,  but  the  enil> 
alrcnily  cuminued  under  Count  Biimaick'^  Ministry,  and  com- 
|Mi«<d  willi  thn  ultimate  acqaieacenoe  and  applause  of  hi> 
■liiiUKt'it  iMipular  opponent*,  luffice  to  ahow  that  the  audacioai 
find  piiKiincioni  Miniater  baa  well  underatoud  the  instruments  he 
hiul  to  uii<  antl  the  partiea  he  had  to  deal  witJi.  Much  of  what 
hna  apltraml  the  astounding  audadlt;  of  bis  action  in  politics 
haa  rrnlty  rrsulttxl  from  hia  *  aboonnal-aajiicnt '  perception  that 
wiiidlmita  wprf  windbaga,  and  that  a  Ytty  slight  prick  might 
i-AUsp  ti>  iiillR|uti  a  very  big  bladder.  The  mistake  apt  to  be  | 
luadi*  on  thia  aido  the  Channel  about  the  polilicat  tarver  of 
MtKUtnn'k  is  tliat  of  uncontciooaly  creditin^J'mssia  with  ike 
)Mi'liaiti(>iiinrv  pivfrtlenta  and  traditiona  of  Ei^flanH.  Bnt  At 
ntomi  thninhrd  I*rn**ian  traditiona  and  preoedcnts  have  alwiya 
Ih>oii  ilioac  of  ntilitnry  monarchy  and  anatociacj.  These  In* 
\ven  aiMVi  lAti^t  Intiu  lirat  to  last  with  all  hs  niodcm  wdnaem 
in  iIm>  m'«Ii>  111'  naihni*. 

Whcit  t)UM>r  t'ntmwcll  made  hit  6nt  ^^eaiaaca  in  At 
I  Itmao  tif  \  \uninon*.  t^tnl  Oigbv,  according  to  the  ratba*  a_ 
pliAl  )vtt  li.^mi-ninr\  Icirritd,  aalicd  Hampden  *  fUm  tkat  t 
••M*'^'  nitil  ii<tvi\ol  for  anawer — 'That  alorea  who^  jtm^tb 
U'litiv  t\>it,  bitih  it(>  oi'iMinrnt  in  hia  apcech:  dwt  8lorc■^  I  i^ 
t(  «v  «h.inM  I'trv  t>\iiit>  tt4  a  brrarh  with  the  Kii^  (whidt  Gm 
loibitt  *\  itt  Mit-h  n  tttar.  I  mv,  that  aktrvn  will  be  ths  | 

\\  Wo  t>n>'  \.«  UmMAtyk— A^nwrtfaurax 
A  \,>»\  « \M)M.U<t«bli\  mao  »ith  a  ]:TMi«f — made  his  first  a 
*«.,■  A*  *l.|*»n    l(%«o>  irto  Sax^m  IVviiKaa!  Rittendnft      . 
I\h>m«m  (  ho.^(  i^n'i.  <>4n\\k<>t  uiaW  Ac  (•(«■  lefxakd)  pm- 

\*M.^*.,si  ,1,..  Uiv  «vn  w.>Mn)tw  VwvWri»-i  William  lV.*aprto*«f 
1  .tu»M\,1>l..  lM>)««Nv«')(i»lt!M'a»tw\-i.4'«maawf  powcrtalhdli 

'"«  ''">v  .«  U>H(A»,l  »Uot>,t>.i,-Vb«Kt«  War*- 

^n,!,^^   *nd  W^^Myx   s^>tot^HMlS^\  t«^>it  4 
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1813  was  made  for  that  object,  or  from  any  other  motive  than  to 
deliver  our  country  from  the  disgrace  of  a  foreign  yoke,' 

As  might  be  anticipated,  these  few  words  of  truth,  delivered 
against  an  assumption  as  unfounded  in  historical  fact  as  unne- 
cessary to  the  practical  objects  of  rational  reformers,  raised  a 
storm  of  indignation  in  the  impatient  Liberal  majority  of  that 
day  against  the  unlucky  Deputy  of  the  Saxon  Provincial  Ritter- 
schaft.  Amidst  the  hubbub  of  articulate  and  inarticulate  protests 
which  saluted  the  new  and  unpractised  speaker,  if  any  one  had 
asked,  after  the  fashion  of  Lord  Digby,  '  fVho  is  that  stammerer  9 ' 
would  there  have  been  a  voice  found  to  answer,  as  the  story  goes 
Hampden  did  for  Cromwell,  *  That  stammerer,  who  hath  no  orna- 
ment in  his  speech — if  it  ever  comes  in  the  course  of  events 
(which  God  forbid  1)  to  cement  the  future  unity  of  Fatherland 
by  "  blood  and  iron" — that  stammerer  will  be  the  foremost  poli- 
tical personage  in  Prussia,  in  Germany,  in  Europe  I ' 

Von  Bismarck's  first  speech  in  the  United  Diet  of  1847  struck 
the  keynote  of  all  his  subsequent  utterances  in  the  Second  Prussian 
Chamber,  under  the  revolutionary  and  counter-revolutionary  order 
of  things  which  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  Berlin  emeute 
of  March,  1848,  to  which  the  weakness  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
gave  for  the  time  all  the  effects  of  a  revolution.  A  military  retreat 
before  a  metropolitan  populace  made  the  days  of  March  memo- 
rable— a  military  rally  in  the  face  of  the  same  populace  reversed 
the  situation  by  November.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers 
elected  under  the  immediate  effect  of  the  events  of  March,  and 
the  issue  of  the  octroyie  constitution  of  December,  Von  Bismarck 
was  elected  as  deputy  for  West  Havelland  to  the  new  Second 
Chamber. 

The  rejected  offer  of  the  German  Imperial  Crown  to  Prussia 
by  the  Frankfort  Assembly  which  had  substituted  itself,  by  the 
grace  of  the  people,  for  the  old  Diet  of  the  Confederation  in  the 
Revolution  year  1848,  and  the  alternative  propositions  for  German 
Union  which  found  a  mouthpiece  in  Von  Radowitz,  were  strenu- 
ously com  batted  by  Von  Bismarck  with  all  the  determined 
outspokenness  of  his  Prussian  *  Junker-Politik.'  But  there  were 
hints  in  his  language  that  he,  too,  had  in  petto  an  alternative 
policy,  which  might  possibly  take  a  substantive  shape  at  some 
future  day,  when  arguments  more  cogent  than  parliamentary 
rhetoric  should  be  available  to  support  it : — 

'  I  deny,'  he  said,  *  that  there  exists  anywhere  among  the  Prussian 
people  any  felt  need  for  national  regeneration  after  the  Frankfort 
pattern.  Much  has  been  said  here  about  Frederick  the  Great ;  and 
his  policy  has  even  been  identified  with  these  projects  for  German 
onion*    I  am  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  Frederick  the  Great 

would 
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-would  haTc  addrossed  himself,  in  these  eixeiiiiiBteiiofli^  to  fli6 
tive  characteristic  of  Pnusian  luitioiialiiy — ^to  the  inulikB 
which  forms  so  marked  a  character  of  ii— -and  woall  haiie 
that  character  not  without  effect  He  woold  hare  known  Aai,  in 
davs,  as  in  those  of  omr  fathers,  the  tnnnpei-Bonnd  awMmrntmrn^ 
under  the  banner  of  the  Lord  of  their  Land  haa  not  lort  iia  dhnim  &r 
their  ear,  whether  the  cause  contended  for  be  the  defanea  of  oat 
frontiers,  or  the  power  and  glory  of  Prussia.  Hie  would  have  ftlft  flat 
he  had  the  choice  either  dT  aUying  Jtimaftlf  with  our  old  *»<— >i^i^ 
Austria,  for  the  annihilation  of  die  common  enemj,  BefolniioB,  m^  jf 
singly  dictating  to  Germany  what  dumid  he  herffdmre  eomalUwtiamt  ai  flf 
ri$k  of  having  to  throw  his  sword  fa  the  scale.  Either  of  theae 
might  have  furnished  a  national  policy  for  Fknsaia.  Eillier  in 
with  Austria,  or  acting  singly  for  herself  such  a  pofiey  woold  hna 
placed  Prussia  in  the  right  position /or  helpimg  Gawaagto  ikai 
tchich  Monge  to  her  in  Europe* 

Bismarck*s  evening  solace,  in  his  years  of  indqwndent  m« 
bership,  after  days  engrossed  with  politics  in  the  Chamber  or  die 
clubs,  was — beer  and  tobacco.  His  Baswellian  biograpliei^  in 
^  the  B<x>k  of  Count  Bismarck/  who  chronicles  small  beer  not 
loss  punctually  (^as  becomes  a  good  German)  than  greater  nintlen^ 
tells  us  that  towanis  evening  Bismarck  was  wont  to  resort  ta 
Si^hwartz*s  beer-house,  at  the  comer  of  the  Friedrichs  and  Lei^ 
zi^er  Strassen,  in  Berlin — a  house  which  was  thm  the  chief  icft- 
tlezvous  of  the  Conser^-ative  party.  At  that  establishment  tbs 
^  little  dog  and  all*  was  Conservative,  and  never  failed  to  bark  at 
any  donnKratic  intruder.  One  evening,  however,  either 'Spits' 
was  i^  duty,  or  Bismarck  had  straveil  into  a  less  ConsenratiYe 
iHH^r-luuise.  He  had  no  six>ner  taken  his  seat  than  somebody  at 
a  urighU^uring  table  {XTmitteil  himself  to  say  something*  very 
disparaging  aUuit  stnne  member  of  the  Royal  family.  Bismarck 
thrrru)Hni  rt^annl  liimsolf  up  to  his  full  height  and  thundered  at 
tUo  otVriulor — •  l^ut  of  the  room  with  you !  If  yon  are  not  out 
brforo  I  havo  drunk  this  glass  out»  I  will  break  it  on  your  pate.' — 
An  angrv  tumult  an^se  u)xm  this  apostn^phe,  such  as  waa  wont 
to  ari»o  u)Hm  Kisumn*k*s  daily  I\'^^^h^iteH  in  the  Second  Chamber. 
Ilo  went  on,  bowe\or.  quietly  drinking  his  beer,  and,  wheQ  be 
had  fuuHluHl  it,  was  as  g\HHl  as  his  woixl  in  shying  the  beei^glasB 
at  the  otlrndovV  head.  1  Vop  silomv  onsutnl,  and  Bismarck  called 
to  tho  waiter,  as  if  nothing  had  hap|vntHl,  '  Keiiner^  whats  to  pay 
for  the  biokrn  glaiuiy*  The  t\»i4^»  tfe  tvrre  had  succeeded,  and 
the  \oiee  of  the  uhmu  wan  uimuimoua  in  a  venlictof  *S 
rijjht/ 

•  /.«*jj    A«»»N»««*ji    *t*   f*rtHHfHt  f*iir  Ai    lA^tVNr/  says   the 
proverb.     Sueh  aiiaU»\e  uarriiietl     and  it  i«  not  a  soUtarv  trait- 
were  the  iUmeeurs  b\  whivh  lUftumiek  di«aruuHl  op|xvt)ents  *  in 
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bis  hot  youtli,'  if  Oi.it  (lescriptlon  is  app]!cabli3  to  a  man  between 
thirty  and  fortj.  Sucli  traits  almost  justify  Mr.  Grant  Duff's 
remark  that  '  the  ground-tone  of  Bismarck's  character  is  v^pit." 
A  story  less  violent,  but  not  less  characteristic,  is  tolc]  of  him  on 
arriving  at  Frankfort,  in  1851,  to  exercise  his  first  political 
function  under  his  present  royal  master,  namely,  that  of  Prussian 
representative  at  the  Diet  of  the  since  dissolved  German  Confede- 
ration. In  that  capacity  Bismarck  visited  the  Austrian  President 
of  the  Diet,  Count  Thua  The  Count,  a  '  vornehmer  Cavalier,' 
with  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  own  superior  rank,  received  the 
representative  of  Prussia  with  scant  ceremony,  went  on  smoking 
his  cigar  standing,  and  did  not  ask  his  visitor  to  sit  down. 
The  new  envoy  showed  himself — as  at  all  times — equ.il  to  the 
situation,  drew  out  his  cigar-case,  and  said  with  unruffled  ease, 
'  May  I  ask  your  Excellency  for  a  light?'  His  Excellency  was 
considerably  taken  aback — I'm  /lOchsteti  Grade  rerblufft~Ai\it  gave 
Bismarck  bis  light.  The  latter  smoked  his  cigar,  took  his  seat 
without  ceremonv,  and  opened  the  conversation.! 

It  may  not  be  an  uninstructive  subject  of  consideration  for 
Englishmen — why  it  was  that,  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
year,  1^4S,  Prussian  politics  took  a  course  so  different  from  that 
which  our  own  cunstitutional  history  has  led  us  to  think  the 
normal  one.  The  organisatioD  of  the  army,  due  to  Frederick, 
William  I.  and  Frederick  II.,  bad  begirt  the  throne  with  a  mili- 
tary aristocracy  founded  on  a  landed  basis,  and  which  has  not 
been  taken  off  that  basis  by  the  modern  reforms  of  the  system. 
This  ha<i  preserved  tliat  species  of  modern  feudalism  in  the 
Prussian  army  which  regards  the  obligation  of  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  as  paramount  to  that  of  allegiance  to  any  jiaper  or 
parliamentary  constitution.  And  the  course  of  events  has  cut 
out  work  for  the  army,  the  successful  performance  of  which  has- 
finally  justified,  even  in  the  eyes  of  Prussian  popular  politicians, 
the  stubborn  adherence  of  the  King  and  bis  Minister  Bismarck 
to  their  measures  for  increasing  its  strength,  taken  in  direct 
defiance  of  decided  parliamentary  majorities  from  1862  to  1S6C^ 
Count  Bismarck  has  been  sometimes  compared  to  Strafford;  and 
his  position,  during  the  first  four  years  of  bis  ministry,  towartls 
the  Prussian  Second  Chamber,  was  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  chosen  minister  of  Charles  1.  The  difference  was  that  the 
Prussian   Strafford    had  for  his  master  a  steady  single-minded 

■  '  Studies  \a  Kuropean  Politics,'  p.  235. 

t  According  to  nn  tulier  veriiou  of  the  onecdole,  CoODt  Bechberg  «u  the 
offeDding  pan;  □□  whom  Biamarak  look  hiB  reTcoge,  Id  the  tnmiuer  abnve  mei;- 
tinned,  for  some  lack  of  Jue  ceremony  \a  his  reception.  We  hive  preferred  llie 
Islrr  TcniDD  given  in  the  '  Book  of  Uismarck,'  which,  whether  true  or  not,  mull 
at  lean  be  admitted  to  bi;  5en  trorato. 
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soldier,  and  that  lie  was  able  to  acbierp,  as  the  first  resnit  of  hii 
policy,  an  ascendancy  of  Prussia  in  Germany,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Austria,  at  which  every  true  Prussian  had  aspired  as  a  consQiii> 
matioD  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Now  the  ends  of  StrafToixI  had 
been  as  much  abhorred  as  his  means  by  the  antagonists  of  Popery 
and  prerogative,  who  carried  all  before  them  in  the  Long'  Par- 
liament ;  and  whereas,  in  England,  Parliament  was  ihua  pre- 
destined to  success  in  its  struggle  with  the  Crown — io  Prussia' 
the  Crown  was  prwlestincd  to  success  in  its  struggle  wilb  Parlia- 
ment, because,  in  the  latter  case,  that  struggle  was  finally  seen  by 
all  parties  to  ha^'e  had  for  its  object  what  had  long  been  the  object 
of  Prossinn  popular  ambition  —  an  ambition,  it  may  be  added, 
which  was  the  natural  offfpring  of  the  very  conditions  of 
Prosiian  national  existence.  '  Prussia,'  wrote  a  Haooverian 
statesman,  about  the  begiaoiog  of  the  present  century,"  '  is  not  s 
country  which  possesses  an  army,  but  an  army  which  possesses 
a  coniitry.'  'The  Prussian  Government,'  says  a  French  writer, 
M.Cherbuiiez,  '  sets  its  Chambers  at  defiance,  because  in  Prussia 
there  is  nothitiE;  really  solid  in  the  shape  of  institutions  but  the 
administration  and  the  army.'  In  a  pamphlet  recently  published, 
ascribed  t<i  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  Prussian  Conservative 
party,  Von  Gerlach,t  it  is  observed,  '  The  soul  of  Prussia  is  Pm^ 
sian  royally,  and  that  royalty  is  essentially  military  and  feudal^ 
The  events  of  1866  have  proved  that  there  was  nothing  really 
popular  amongst  us  but  the  King  and  the  army.' 

In  the  interesting  correspondence  lately  published  between 
Strauss  and  Kenan,  in  which  each  asserts  the  cause  of  his 
country  with  ardour  so  well  tempered  as  to  make  us  think  they 
both  originally  mistook  their  vocation  in  devoting  themselves 
to  polemics  instead  of  politics,  Dr.  Strauss,  after  confessing 
that,  with  his  South-German  compatriots  generally,  he  is  by  no 
means  particularly  fond  of  the  Prussians,  goes  on,  nevertheless, 
to  ascribe  to  them  political  and  military  points  of  superiority, 
which  render  Prussian  leadership,  unpopular  as  it  is,  still 
indispensable  to  Germany  : — 

'  One  thing,'  liu  myfi,  'must  bo  concoded  to  tho  North-German — to 
the  Pmsf^'iin  <isj«ciiilly— ho  is  suporior  to  tho  South-Oerman  as  a 
politieal  unima.1.  TliiK  snperinrity  hn  owes  partly  to  the  nature  of  his 
country,  wLil^1l,  [loor  in  natural  roMouroos,  oompols  to  labour  rather 
than  allui'Lifi  to  tiiijoymiint,  partly  to  his  hiatory^o  history  of  hard 
schooling  ihkIit  juijicrM  of  nIith  i-txirgy  Imt above  all  to  tho  geucial 
obligation  to  military  servioe. 

'  This  obligation  renders  the  State,  and  the  duty  ovmg  to  the 
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State,  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  every  class  of  tlie  population. 
Every  son  growing  up,  every  year  bringing  round  the  regular 
season  of  military  exercises,  reminds  every  family  in  the  most 
•direct  manner  of  the  State,  and  not  only  of  the  duty  owing  to  the 
State,  but  the  honour  of  belonging  to  it.  The  war  of  1866  had 
already  given  our  South-Germans  much  to  think  of;  the  present  war, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  complete  the  maturing  of  thoir  judgments. 
They  must  see  that,  if  they  have  lent  their  arms  to  the  struggle,  the 
Prussians  have  found  the  head  for  it.  They  must  feel  that,  with  all 
their  good  will  and  good  heart,  with  all  their  vigour  and  manhood, 
they  could  yet  have  achieved  nothing  against  the  French.  An  ex- 
tended State-system,  exclusively  put  together  of  South-German  ele- 
ments, might  indeed  form  a  full-fed  and  full-juiced  but  a  puffy  and 
unwieldy  body.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  elements  exclusively 
North-German  would  go  to  the  making  of  a  firm  and  athletic  but  a 
fipare  and  dry  one.  Prussia  will  contribute  to  our  future  German- 
State  her  strong  bones  and  stiff  muscles,  which  South' Germany  will 
fill  and  round  with  her  richer  flesh  and  blood.  And  now,  imagine,  if 
you  ccm,  that  the  one  without  detriment  could  dispense  with  the  other 
— doubt,  if  you  dare,  that  both  are  destined  to  develop  in  union  to  a 
full-grown-State  and  nation ! ' 

In  the  Jast  number  of  the '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes '  which 
reached  this  country  before  the  siege  of  Paris,  M.  Ernest 
Renan,  in  an  article  entitled  La  Franjce  et  TAUemagne — 
observed  with  perfect  truth  of  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  North  German  Confederation,  that,  though  he  belongs  by 
birth  to  the  Prussian  Junker  or  Squires'  party,  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary ranks  of  which  he  first  came  to  the  front,  he  has  shown 
since  in  political  action  that  he  is  by  no  means  wedded  indis- 
■solubly  to  the  prejudices  of  that  party.     His  policy — so  soon  as 

*  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  in  his  instractive  volume  on  *  The  Overthrow  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation  in  1866,'  has  the  following  obser rations  on  Bismarck's 
earlier  politics : — 

*  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  earliest  aspirations  of  M.  de  Bismarck,  when 
-chosen  by  his  sovereign  to  represent  Prussia  in  the  Diet,  were  limited  to  estab- 
lishing parity  between  the  two  great  German  courts,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  alternation  in  the  presidency  of  the  Diet,  and  such  a  division 
of  influence  in  the  Confederation  as  that  nominal  equality  would  have  carried 
with  it  When,  however,  the  Prussian  statesman  found  that  Austria  would  abate 
no  iota  of  her  pretensions,  and  that  her  influence  in  the  Diet  was  generally  pre- 
ponderant ;  when,  further,  his  clear  insij^ht  into  the  future  saw  only  one  mode 
of  attaining  bis  ends,  and  that  the  destinies  his  patriotism  conceived  for  his  own 
•country  could  no  otherwise  be  accomplished  than  by  the  humiliation  of  her  rival, 
he  at  once  threw  himself  into  the  task  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature.  M.  de 
Bismarck's  whole  soul  p;lowed  with  the  passionate  resolve  to  expel  Austria  from 
Germany.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  hesitate  as  to  means ;  and  neither  moral 
nor  material  obstacles  diverted  him  from  his  object.  In  &ct,  he  entered  on  the 
contest  unencumbered  by  scruples  of  any  kind.  To  raise  Prussia  to  the  political 
status  which  he  thought  his  country  ought  to  hold  was  his  religion.  He  entered 
the  path  of  action  with  the  fervour  of  a  Mahomet  enforcing  a  rival  &ith,  and,  like 
Mahomety  sacoeeded.' 

he 


low  Um  1»  1 
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he  distincdj  formed  a  policj  of  his  OWti*>— bad  two  objects :  fint, 
to  expel  Austria  from  die  Gennanic  bottr;  secondly,  to  ralU 
round  Pmuia  thoie  members  of  6ut  body  wbich  tbe  events  uf  , 
histoiy  bad  dispersed : — 

'  Did  SI.  de  BimMick  no  ftztber?'— asks  H.  Benan. 
neccBEarilT  limited  lange  of  Tiflw  a>  •  piscUcal  cuw  allow 
anticipate  tbat  one  daj  Pnum  would  be  absarbed  hj  Gemiauf — that  ' 
one  daj  Pmssia  would  Tsniah  in  hv  own  -rictorj,  as  Borne  ceased  to 
oxirt  as  a  ruling  citf  from  ttw  daj  wben  ebe  hsd  accomplished  ber 
wvrk  of  iuutic«t)on  ?  I  know  no^  fiirM.de  Eismsrck  luthoto  baft 
not  sabmitted  himwlf^  ud  perb^pe  mefsr  will  sobrnit  tiiirnw-tf  to 
analysis.' 

M.  Kenan's  question  is  in  aome  aoit  answered  br  tbe  following- 
passa|T  of  a  letterof  Von  Bismarck  from  St.  Petenburg,  in  18511,    ' 
wben  br  was  Prussian  Amhundor  tbeie: —  ' 

'  I  sbsU  be  bappf  to  see  tbe  wcxd  Gtrmam  instaad  of  Oe  watk 
PntKiam  iuticnb«d  on  our  flag,  wben  we  afaall  be  faosnd  tagiAtm  m  ft 
clivtT  and  moiv  pnrpowUke  mannu  wilb  our  i.isnitijiw,  hit  At 
vorvl  l>w«  its  oLanu  wben  abased,  as  at  |atmJil,  bj  iJiiliiwtiM  to  A* 
Confcdcrato  nexus  nt>w  existing.  I  diacos  IB 
K>Uiiitnti  a  ^t'UTw  of  PruHdan  wsakncas,  wbiA  M 
bsTf  t^>  bt-al  /Wtvi  rf  iffmi,  if  w«  do  w>t  liiiliiw.  at  Ae  1 
iic»«i)n  untlt'mkt'  it»  cutv.'  H«  s^%  in  ttte  mmb  leUar,  *  Tli*  i 
(M*  uiT  f i^i  Tvam'  t>ffii,>ial  espmotce  at  FranUwt  (a*  ui«rflBtiin  id 
Vro:^  at  tlio  Bund'  has  b«vn  tbat  tbe  snhsisting  fedenl  Mnqgs* 
lut-uis  ti-nti  a  &ttrr '  lV«r  Pmssia  at  all  times  oppiiw*^  tt  — ^jjial 
tituo«  {xiTiKhk  tk>  ber  t«it  fxtstt^mv,  witboot  lecvriBg  to  bar  ta^tt 
thv^'  niuind^nt  advaut)^*'  whiob  Ao^tria  doiivs  from  &iB  n  Aft 
tuHuttt'l V  £t<l-•^rr  nKwnuv  of  indt-p^ntlent  izkliviJaal  mam^  widA 
tlwy  adr'm  h<«,' 

*  Wbfii  two  in<rH  rivle  on  one  hone,'  nxs  the  psoret^  *<Me 
W«»t  ride  WK>«d.'  So  Ki»S  **  IVissia  remained  rontest  Id  ride 
Mtitnt  Au«tii»  i«  ibe  tdd  tWrinan  i\<aiVd«ntioa.  as  Ae  had 
ivmttiiMxl  \\wtrt«t  tt>  d(v  thivHt^bout  tbe  whok-  period  of  Ae- 
anvttditiH'v  (vf  tbe  (x^ivT  «m'  iminohilitv  ot'  the  Uw  f^iace  Met 
irtuivb,  )ir*kV  \t««  prrwY^vtl  hr«<r««u  the  iwv  i^eat  P»«era  of 
l>vrHia»>.  !s«  **ii»n  a«  lVi»ia  rv«t^«v\l  (^»r  Voa  Bisnaick  «- 
M>SiH)^>r  bftW^tvtride  bebittsl,  »k>  «yHi  war  in  GermanT,  «U^ 
uttt^bl  W  tiMfiHiNl  .H*-*.'  it\i-,  bwNsiwc  iwtttitwrttt,.  and  V*io  fii^sank 
b«tl  K>»j:  i«i>(  i4«M*uKcl>  imli\'«lv^l  that  hf  sbi^uld  be  pmifticd  to 
lA^v  )i.     \\  iu*>  Iv  vt^*i\lv\l  A*  dw  lv>  (tut  \Uriiti;  SiCaiatci'a. 

(^■Ut)VI    aim)    «lMt«^'t«V    UMkl    iW    MltMlUM^   *bm    tC    b.sd    ttCBI 

■iivtuHxt  Wii'ud  (Mtilxo  *vbtl)AtU(-tit.  VIM  *i  »>»««.■«■  *e*n  and  •»- 
iv)'tv\l,  Au^l  itif  tiu«(ivt  MA*  t^>4t)tbl  \'«l  '  Mtr  K.v'  aiW  LiMm'—^a 
)\ut\>w  bk>  %>«!!  (<\)ttvutMtk     l^t  tbf  srwls  ««t'  ti^A:  t^wtnel  had 
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been  sowing  for  centuries — ever  since,  in  fact,  the  days  of  the 
Great  Elector;  and  even  if  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
liad  been  avoided  in  1866,  situations  strained  to  the  very  verge 
of  war  would  have  recurred  again  and  again«  till  the  two  rival 
forces  would  have  met  at  last  in  armed  conflict,  as  they  did  in 
that  year,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  should  constitute  the  armed 
force  of  Germany  for  all  time  within  present  human  prevision. 

That  dualism  of  power  and  influence  in  Germany,  which  has 
apparently  come  to  an  end,  had  formed  the  main  source  of  the 
whole  recent  action  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  German  politics, 
€rom  the  abortive  Austrian  attempt  at  a  new  scheme  of  Confe- 
^leration  in  1863,  to  the  formation  (excluding  Austria)  of  the 
North  German  Confederation  of  1866.     The  intervening  epi- 
sode of  Prussian  and  Austrian  participation  in  the   ^  Federal 
•execution '  on  Denmark  in  1864^,  was  prompted  on  both  sides 
by  the  same  motive  of  rivalry,  no  idea  of  German   right  or 
European   interest  having  anything  to  do  with  it.     This  was 
^abundantly  proved,  as  regarded  ^e  successful  partner  in  that 
operation,  by  Prussia  at  last  resting  her  title  to  the  territory, 
wrung  by  treaty  from  Denmark,  on  the  transfer  of  the  Danish 
title  to  that  territory  ;  whereas  the  '  Schleswig-Holstein '  war  had 
been    commenced  on  the  German  popular  plea  that  [Denmark 
.  bad  no  title  to  hold,  nor,  therefore,  to  cede  that  territory.     What 
the  astute  Prussian  Minister  himself  had  thought,  at  a  previous 

eiriod,  of  that  German  popular  plea  for  the  repeated  raids  on 
enmark,  had  been  expressed  by  him  sixteen  years  before,  in 
a  speech  he  made  in  1848,  in  the  character  of  an  independent 
member  of  the  Prussian  Second  Chamber,  when  he  stigmatised 
the  first  armed  attack  on  Holstein,  in  that  year,  as  '  a  most  unjust, 
frivolous,  and  pernicious  enterprise,  undertaken  to  support  a 
revolution  without  legitimate  motive.'  In  1852  Von  Bismarck 
accepted  from  the  late  King  of  Denmark,  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  the  Dannebrog,  conferred  in  recognition  of  his 
activity  in  the  pacification  of  the  Danish  duchies.  At  that 
latter  epoch,  Von  Bismarck  was  acting  as  the  representative  of 
Prussia  at  the  Frankfort  Diet.  To  do  him  justice  he  has  never 
pretended  any  special  sympathy  with  the  popular  pretexts  on 
which   the   last   invasion   of  Denmark  was   perpetrated.*     He 

♦  We  translate  the  following  passage  from  Varnhagen  Von  Ense*s  *  Tagebiicher ' 
(▼ol.  xiii.  p.  428):—*  What  Austria  and  Prussia  seek  at  the  hands  of  Denmark  is 
4iot  more  regard  to  the  Germanism  of  Schleswig-HoUtein — they  don't  care  much 
about  that.  But  the  Anti-German  Ministry  at  Copenhagen  is  democratic-Danish ; 
they  want  a  reactionary  one — ^that  is,  the  root  of  the  matter  I '  This  was  written 
in  1857,  under  Frederick  William  IV.  Count  Bismarck,  five  or  six  years  later, 
founded  his  first  remonstrances  to  the  Danish  Goyemment  explicitly  on  its  too 
'democratic  character. 
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stinck  into  it  on  the  put  of  Pnusia  to  lake  it  out  of  dw-lMOids  «f 
the  Middle  Sutes  and  Austria ;  to  get  poawion  of  tlie.ojala^ 
and  leave  the  other  claimants  die  shdls.  Why  Amtiria  laada  ^ 
self  also  an  accomplice  in  the  Danish  raid,  can  onlj  be 
on  the  motive  assig^ned  with  little  of  deoeot  leseife  bj 
diplomatists.  Forsoodi  Aostria  could  not  afiard  to  toiSat 
share  of  German  popularity,  bv  refosii^  to  lead  die  mavA  ef 
the  minor  German  States,  on  die  mncb-bemng  *  ScMeawig'- 
Holstein!"  And,  above  all,  she  felt  herself  as  nsnl  ^booiil' 
(in  American  phrase)  to  prevent  Phissia  firom  aoqnim^  wm 
accession  of  tenitorj — ^which  Prussia  has  acquired  iM  spile  of 
her. 

When  Austria  appealed  to  die  v«»te  of  the  Fiankftrt  TXM^  ti» 
frustrate  the  aforesaid  purpose  of  Prussian  aoquisidoo  of  ~ 
territorv,  Prussia,  under  Count  Bismarck's  govemniciit,  at 
treated  that  vote  as  a  casus  beUi^  seceded  from  the  CoDfisdcntiai^ 
and  made  her  short  and  decisive  campaign  of  Sadowa.  And  dna 
the  old  Austro-Prussian  dualism  came  to  its  tragic  Imninafion, 

*•  la  the  life  of  natiims,  as  of  individuals,*  writes  Straoaa  to 
Renan,  in  the  correspondence  already  cited,  *  ccmjuncturca  toko 
place^  in  which  the  verv  thing  long  wished  for  is  realised  in  ao 
strangre  a  shape*  that  we  do  not  recognise — naj,  turn  fimm  it  witk 
disgust  and  anger.* 

^  Thus  was  it  with  the  Prusso-Austrian  war  of  1866  and  its  tchIIk, 
It  aoliioTed  for  us  Germans  that  which  we  had  long  wished  ftr,  bol 
not  in  the  wav  we  wished,  and  therefore  repelled  the  Bjmpsthifo  cf  o 
great  part  of  the  German  people  from  its  accomplishment.  We  kol 
wisheil  to  briug  about  the  union  of  Crermanv  bv  pacific  evolvtioB 
frv»in  tlio  idea— the  will  of  the  people — from  the  calm  deliberaftiona  of 
the  Wt  men  amvmgst  that  pei>ple.  But  we  now  saw  the  waj  poied 
to  it  by  the  action  of  material  fim.v— by  "  blood  and  iron."  We  ked 
\vislu\l  lo  iuoludo  all  German  raee^  under  one  imperial  Constitnfciosi, 
but  iu>w  not  iUily  the  Germans  in  Austria  but  also  in  the  Soudfeem 
Middlo  Statet^  ak'  leA  out.  \\  xk\\\\\x\^  time  for  the  German  idfaKwa, 
aud  tVir  the  iioruian  ik'lf-will  also  t^»  Kwuie  rvwnoiled  with  the  zeal 
e\>iuUtiou8  of  the  j»n>Wem ;  but  the  im|K>rativeut*ss  and,  I  may  addy 
tho  ri^asoimbU'uesti  i\f  tlu^^  iviuUtious  was  m*  st^lf-evident,  diat ' 
views  hml,  in  a  very  sluol  tiuu\  iwado  tho  uu>st  gratifying 


As  Au>ttiti  would  not  ainvpt  IVusuiaii  hegeinoiiy  in  Gwrmany, 
so  l'\\uuv  would  not  artvpt  («evumn  asiviulancv  in  Europe 
without  Au  apiH^I  to  the  VwA  ol*  llittlew.  We  *|H^i*k  of  France 
a*  lvalue  Han  Intel \  ivptv«ent«Hl»  not  onl\  l\\  the  I uxjH^vial  Govern* 
uu  nt,  hut  h\  the  ^vailiamentai\«  ami  extia-i»avUamentary  organs 
of  iH^pnUr  ojuHMiition. 

ri\o  \eavs  iMvk  lew  i\ouhl  ha\e  iin|[hnl  out  IVunt  BUmaick 
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as  the  Spliini:  destined  to  devour  ao  empire  tliat  could  not 
read  his  riddle.  Napoleon  III.  had  hitherto  been  the  great 
propouiider  of  enigmas  in  recent  European  politics.  Every 
one  vios  attent  to  hearken  to  tliat  which  Louis  the  Silent 
thought  fit  to  utter  at  rare  intervals.  'He  thinks  reticence  is 
liU  talent,'  Count  Bismarck  is  reportetl  to  have  said  in  1865 
to  a  Spanish  retired  statesman,  sojourning;  like  himself  at  Biarrita:. 
The  reverse  of  reticence  certainly  is  the  talent  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Chancellor.  To  know  distinctly  what  he  is  driving  at,  and 
to  drive  straight  at  it,  when  circumstances  appear  favourable,  is 
a  main  element  of  his  pjwer — a  s]>ecics  of  straightforwardness 
not  by  any  means  excluding  simulation  or  dissimulation,  as  there 
may  be  occasion  for  either,  but  decidedly  excluding  all  super- 
fluous subtleties  and  aimless  irresolutions.  To  know  how  to 
meet  Count  Bismarck  on  some  ground  of  common  interest  and 
common  policy,  might  haply  have  been  for  Napoleon  III., 
any  time  these  last  five  years,  to  know  how  bt  have  preserved 
France  from  humiliation,  and  himself  from  overthrow.  It  must 
be  no  ordinary  man  who  has  held  what  may  be  termed  joint  com- 
mand with  the  late  Ruler  of  France  over  such  tremendous  issues 
for  the  weal  or  woe  of  two  great  nations.  M.  Thiers  is  reported 
to  have  said,  on  some  occasion,  '  The  Second  Empire  has  pro- 
duced two  great  Ministers — Count  Cavour  and  Count  Bismarck.' 
It  might  be  interesting  to  seek  why  Napoleon  HI.  failed  at 
last  in  much  the  same  enterprise  as  that  in  which  Count 
Bismarck  succeeded — in  twisting  parliaments  round  his  finger, 
and  carrying  through  political  revolutions  mit  Blut  uiid  Eisen. 
But  first  occurs  the  question — Has  Count  Bismarck  succeeded 
where  Napoleon  111.  has  failed?  The  first  eight  often  years 
of  the  Second  French  Empire  seemed  a  signal  success,  and  if 
Count  Bismarck's  ministry  should  last  as  long  as  Napoleon  lll.'s 
Teign,  his  policy  has  ample  time  before  it  for  equal  eventual 
failure.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  main  object  which 
Count  Bismarck's  policy  has  effected,  had  been  the  main 
object  of  German  popular  aspirations  for  a  whole  generation. 
Tb.it  object  IS  unity  of  national  organisation  and  national  force. 
The  Prussian  Minister's  past  successes  and  present  ascendancy 
are  chiefly  owing  to  the  clearness  witii  which  his  eight  years' 
embassy  to  Frankfort  led  him  to  discern  that  object,  and  the 
boldness  and  decision  for  which  his  accession  to  power  gave 
scope  in  pursuing  it.  '  Qiiaiid  on  sait  ce  qn'on  veut,  et  qu'on  le 
veiit  oiteetbien,'  says  a  French  historian,*  'on  Tobtient  toujours' — 
always  with  the  proviso  that  what  one  wills   shall    lie  in  the 
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iluvctioa  of  tbe  natanl  c«ine  of  er«nt%  aad  iball    take  dv 
acvDVBiaf  Alt  namrv  of  B«a  and  tiua^ 

Van  Bunairk  bad  ■»■■  inwfWBard  aa  a  ytw  the  slam- 
meria;  bcailaxiao  of  liii  fiiil  |MiliiiaifMj  nnMaiinrwi:  bnt  !■  1 
DCTvr  acuaiied  tbat  eTB^  aMBtosxi^^  flav  of  voadb  wUdk  j 
l>vn«nllT  indkatM  ■»  &^^  pttimmn  of  Anughr  or  paMon  Ibfpy  J 
its  war  to  Bttenacc  la  tl«  ^KsAaSag  taf  ks  lofua  iheir  hI 
not  mach  parade  of  p      ' 


imrllii.  irflTii   liwi».  i»r|MiliB^i"alM  ■  ih¥aV      Wbmt  W  diiefl/ 1 
~      "    "ooBbMck'ai  -  -         .     .    - 


pMccpriMe  in  V 

yafrpr't  erv-fnaeni  aeaaa  of  ds  lagric  of  Ac  Aaatinai.      It 
dik  arfckb  lairiiaiiil  Uh  Aaiia^  *^  bar  j»»n' traegle 
^rtiaamtan  naiontia— jt  ami  ibm  vUck  W  pmbaUj 
cceded  ia  nxmna;  lamt  n^Bp^^cti  r  aaase  oi^  crm   to 
aa^oriDAL     *Wh«i  i^ 

occauoa  (the  rrfasal  of  a  rote  af  GOOO  tkalcta  bj  d>e 
«f  I>e|icitwa  In  d«6ar  Ae  <^ip  af  a  K^iafy  e 
"        *    ig>  'Aawamctfahaibaat  iffwadT  far  a 
»  af  that  kMl,  5«a  war  W'iMwiiil 
'    i,tmd  Ulamiaf  Ac  Aemaa  at 
"■■  aiaiatiia  &»  paa^  aad 
Oa  aaotWr  occaaaa  <d« 
f  tU  DMHk  IX*rb*n>  Voa  BJiMnl 
CkaaWv— *  Far  tha  latt  war  Md  a  ball,  if  ««  odd  IkMe 
I  alwkkkaw  


U  vott  wvfv  kMtff  iaiiiakd  m  tW  lirliainl  | 
a&tK.  it  w\iaid  aot  biyy«a  ta  vaa  t»  fat  snd 
as  to  K^iKv  t^  Muustrr  to  tW  ahcxaalnv  dAn 
iU  ukac*  »  adaut  tW  rasAc*  af  ^s  caaaam 
Ata^a<iii|awiiiaHiwaiy  wbi^  fw  pnliiii  ■!  r 

WNftamMdlaAalmcbtWcalM  Hk  )fcM<>s 
to  bW  SMWid  CUmWr.  W  ttaad  a^M  W  mAl. 
d«4c««uat<d  <aaMwKa   ia  <!»  't  llm..  ^  Us  i 
iba  Kia*"*  Mxamw     w>  aMtw  •«»««  «^  ^mr  « 
papalarCbaMt..^.     U  ^t  t'hMaWf  »^U  M  m^  J 
badyvt— wb,Vi  tbi'x  a***  w«|v  *i«r  i^twtr  mmi  itf  £«^  « 

n>Mi,w  wbv  Uw  lV»*tt  »w»  <V  V'l^^-w  tK>u«r  ibwatU  rt««  «■ 
tb<>  S»ii\»«id  t'Wwhrt.  tbMt  tUt  >U  Utwf  ubiMkl  cn«r  to  a 
irTWU  »»f  ttMW(»*««a»«p  w»»b  (b<r  (««  <MWr  «\Vv<«JiwMv>  &*■«> 
tW  t*ivia**M»t  "»■  tVf  t"»«»>»»*«   hHsK  u|v^  bi«»  Kt  osirSeK 
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I  President's  nght  to  dn  so.  It  is  an  cJifying  example  of  German 
phlegm  and  German  longanimity,  that  tliis  strained  state  of  rela- 
tions between  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  could  go  on 
for  four  years  without  terminating  in  some  more  violent  situation 
or  total  rupture.  '  All  the  Talents '  in  the  Lower  Chamber  were 
firing  away  as  incessantly  at  the  King's  Minister  as  the  Paris  forts 
have  been  doing  lately  at  the  Prussian  positions,  and  the  Minister 
was  opposing  an  imperturbable  front  to  all  their  verbal  artillery, 
and  telling  them  with  cutting  conciseness,  and  often  happy  humour, 
lears  vth'ilis  in  return.  After  the  conflict  had  terminated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  events  of  186(3,  in  the  sort  of  compromise  which 
he  had  declared  throughout  could  be  its  only  possible  termination, 
we  find  Count  Bismarck,  in  the  newly  convoked  '  Reichstag '  of 
the  North  German  Confederation,  in  1867,  quietly  replying  as 
follows  to  an  old  antagonist  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  (Duncker) 
who  again  met  htm  in  the  new  arena  with  the  old  topics:  * — 

'  Since  the  last  speaker  has  cxpreesod  a  certain  degree  of  stiri>risc 
that  I  should  hare  spent  perhaps  the  best  years  of  my  puhlie  life  in 
combatting  the  parliamentary  right  of  discussiiig  the  Budget,  I  will 
just  remind  him  that  it  may  not  bo  qaite  certain  that  the  army,  which 
gained  last  year's  battles,  would  have  possessed  the  organiaation  by 
which  it  gained  them,  if,  in  tlie  autumn  of  tho  year  18(>2  (the  date  of 
Von  Biemarck's  ncccsoion  to  power),  no  one  bo^  been  found  ready  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  affiiirs  accordini/  lu  Mis  Majeely's  orders,  and 
putting  aside  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
the  23rd  September  of  that  year  (viz.,  the  vote  which  reject^- — a  vote 
repeated  and  disregarded  for  four  years  in  succossion — tho  military 
budget  broaght  forward  and  adhorod  to  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment).' 

Prussia  possesses  three  Parliaments  and  one  Bismarck ;  and 
the  one  Bismarck  has  hitherto  been  more  than  a  match  for  the 
three  Parliaments.  Whether  coercing  or  creating  Parliaments — 
ignoring  all  constitutional  control  by  those  existing,  or  inaugu- 
rating universal  suffrage  for  those  newly  called  into  existence. 
Count  Bismarck's  eight  years'  administration  of  Prussia  militant 
is  something  unprecedented  in  history.  One  governing  principle 
may  be  traced  throughout  his  conduct  of  affairs — the  principle  of 
repudiating  parliamentarism  as  a  master  while  using  it  as  an 
instrument.  In  carrying  out  that  principle  jier  fa»  aut  vefas, 
through  evil    or  good  report,  he  may   be  said  to  have  boldly 

•  There  is  a  slory  lolJ,  characteriBtio  of  Count  Bisniarck's  shrewd  btUDOur. 
on  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  (lie  newly  cocslitutcd  North  German  Difl.  Tin- 
British  AmbBBsador  at  Berlin  liaviag  expresied  some  surpriie  to  him  tbnt  ifaeru 
shoald  Iv  to  many  '  Parciciilarisli '  ia  that  AEumbly,  Count  Biunarck'i  aotwi  r 
WHS, — 'Oh  you  iliiu'l  know  the  Genuani:  if  every  GermBD  had  muncy  euougL, 
cTurj  German  would  keep  a  Particular  KinEailto  himself." 

Staked 
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staked  his  life,  and  tii  have  barely  saved  it.  Not  to  inentton  ibe 
five  revolver-shots  of  young  Blind,  delivered  Unler  t/rn  £.indat 
on  tlie  eve  of  Count  Bismarck's  war  upon  Austria  in  1866  ;  lut  | 
to  mendon  the  grave  risk  of  parliamentary  impeAchment,  and 
its  possible  consequences,  if  his  Austrian  war  had  turned  out 
ft  failure  instead  of  a  triumph,*  the  successive  sessions  of  the 
three  Prussian  Parliaments  nearly  killed  him  in  1868.  The 
'Prussian  Landtag,'  which  had  opened  in  the  previous  November, 
closed  on  the  23rd  of  February  ;  the  North-German  '  Reichstag ' 
opened  on  the  23rd  of  March,  and,  shortly  after,  tlie  '  Zoll 
Parliament.'  By  June  the  over-tasked  Minister-President  was 
fairly  thrown  on  his  back,  and  lay  for  mouths  at  his  country- 
house  at  Varzin,  like  Chatham  at  Hajes,  unable  to  talk  to  any 
one  on  business  or  to  open  a  letter.  The  'Book  of  Bismarck' 
places  on  record  his  obstinate  nervous  sleeplessness,  against 
which  hia  ndmircrs  and  sympathisers,  amongst  the  public,  sent 
him  all  surts  of  specifics.  Amongst  others  an  old  soldier  advised 
him  to  smoke  daily  a  pound  of  Porto-Rico  tobacco.  Bismarck 
in  reply  presented  the  brave  with  a  pipe  and  sundry  pounds  of 
the  kindly  prescribed  narcotic,  requesting  him  to  have  th« 
obligingness  to  smoke  it  for  him.  The  shaken  nerves  of  the  all- 
powerful  Minister,  whose  unsparing  sayings  and  doings  had 
shaken  the  nerves  of  so  many  parliamentary  Liberals,  may  in 
some  sort  ho  regarded  as  the  Nemesis  of  Parliamentarism. 

E^gar  <Juinet,  the  veteran  and  very  honest  apostle  of  'the 
principles  of  1789,'  wrote  in  his  'Alleraagne  et  Italic,'  at  a 
date  so  far  back  as  October,  1831 : — 

'  This  [Geiman]  race  is  ranging  itself  under  the  dictitorahip  of  a 
people  not  more  onlightoned  tlian  its  other  populations,  but  more 
acquisitive,  more  ardent,  more  eiacting,  more  versod  in  a^irs.     To 
the  chargo  of  that  people  it  confides  its  ambitions,  its  ranconra,  its 
rapines,  its  nises,  its  diplomacy,  its  violence,  its  glory,  its  eztemsA 
force  and  aggrandisement — roscrviog  to  ite«:lf  the  honest  and  obacOFS   ' 
exercise  of  itH  internal  liberties.     Since  the  closo  of  the  middle  ages  ' 
the  force  aud  initiative  of  the  Gcrmaa  States  passes  from  South  to  ", 
North  along  with  the  whole  movement  of  modem  civilisation.    It  is  i 
Prvttia  tlicn  that  Northern  Germany  is  beginning  to  make  its  instra-  j 
meut  of  itggrandisement? — Ycal^and  if  let  alone.  North  Germany 
will  push  Prussia  slowly  forward  to  the  murder  of  the  old  kingdom  (i '] 
France.' 

Then  follows  a  pnssniie  which  li.is  acquired  portentous  import 
since  the  date  at  which  it  was  written : — 


*  Bismarck's  BnawellitD  ehraoicler,  Mr.  George  Heiekiel,  reports  bim  to  h> 
orten  said  among  fHendi,— ■  There  xre  drcunutmcM  in  v  bich  death  on  the  Ecaffo 
is  as  hODOunble  u  dealh  on  the  battlefield.'  *I  can  figure  to  myielf  «oi. 
modes  of  death  than  capital  ezecatloa.' 

'I 
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*  In  proportion  oe  the  Germanic  sjstom  reconetitates  iteelf  in  ita 
interior,  it  exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  tlie  popul&tio&B  of  tho 
same  language  and  origin,  whicli  had  been  detached  &om  that  system 
by  force  in  past  ages.  We  mael  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  the  old 
leoiind  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  ilie  cession  of  the  prorinces  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraitte,  still  Meed  at  the  heart  of  Germany,  as  the  treaties 
of  1815  at  the  heart  of  France.  That  old  wound,  amongst  a  people 
■who  ruminate  so  long  OTer  their  recollections  and  aspiratiouB,  is  still 
traceable  in  oU  tbcir  ambitious  and  all  their  rancours  which  date  but 
of  yesterday.  It  has  long  been  a  grievance  of  the  popular  party  in 
North  Germany  against  the  Gorman  goTemments  that  thoy  did  not 
force  bock  these  proTinccs  Irom  France  in  1815,  and,  in  their  own 
phrase,  did  not  hold  the  fox  fast  when  they  had  him  in  their  net. 
What  durst  not  bo  attempted  in  1815  has  since  bocome  a  sort  uf  fixed 
idea  of  German  national  ambition.' 

It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
apprehension  amongst  ail  who  amused  tlietnselves  with  casting 
the  horoscope  of  European  futurity  was  Pan-Slavism.  In  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  the  empire  of  the  air,  and  the  dominion  of 
ideas,  were  assigned  by  common  consent  to  Germany ;  and 
Pan-Teutonism  never  occurred  for  a.  moment  as  a  word  of  menace 
of ,  war  and  conquest  to  Europe.  It  must  be  frankly  ownetl, 
however,  nobody  ever  took  Prussia  for  a  realm  of  ideology,  nor 
■Count  Bismarck  for  a  dreamer  of  dreams  or  seer  of  visions. 
What  be  sees  and  handles  is  men  and  things  in  the  concrete  ;  he 
is  no  devotee  of  '  Geist,'  no  professorial  apostle  of  '  the  Idea,' 
(In  our  younger  days  it  used  to  be  called  '  the  Divine  Idea  ' — 
the  '  Divine '  has  somehow  dropped  out  of  the  vocabulary  of 
later  German  philosophism.)  That  Germany  should  dream 
{Ireams,  and  Prussia  lend  lier  military  strength  and  skill  to 
realise  them,  was  a  combination  which  only  of  late  years 
presented  itself  to  prophetic  forecast,  A  combination  more 
formidable  to  all  who  feel  themselves  likely  to  come  in  colli- 
sion with  it  cannot  easily  be  imagined,  than  that  between  a 
race  which  ruminates  on  the  past,  and  deems  itself  destined 
to  recover  in  the  future  tlie  European  empire  which  it 
claims  to  have  held  and  lost — and  an  armed  nation  like  the 
Prussians,  never  addicted  to  day-dreams,  ever  docile  to  the  drill- 
sergeant,  and  always  ready  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  cause 
of  Pan-Teutonism,  when  that  cause  can  be  shown  to  coincide 
with  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia.  Nothing  could  seem  less 
substantial  in  matter-of-fact  foundation  than  the  '  Schleswig- 
Holstein  '  enthusiasm  of  sis  or  seven  years  hack  in  Germany. 
Nothing  could  have  been  used  more  dexterously  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  substantia]  Prussian  aggrandisement  Nothing  can  now 
.seem  wilder  than  the  Pan-Teutonic  readings  of  European  history 
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since  Charlemagne,  with  which  the  German  professorial-political 
press  is  at  this  moment  teeming.  But  if  these  readings  find 
faith  with  the  youth  of  Germany,  the  rank  and  file  are  thus 
found  for  armies  ready  to  place  themselves  under  Pmssia's  com- 
mand for  future  wars  of  conquest. 

The  French  fixed  idea  of  '  natural  boundaries  '  is  fairly  trsn- 
scended    in   extravagance   by    the   notions   now    zealously  dis- 
seminated in  Germany  of  what  is  termed  German  nationalitr, 
as  the  only  legitimate  basis  of  dominion  for  the  future,  wherever 
any  vestige  of  that  nationality  is  extant.     The  most  compre- 
hensive   and    complete    form,    in   which   we    have    met    with 
the    German    claims    to    something    like    universal    dominion 
founded  on  these  notions,  is  in  a  pamphlet  entitled    *  Unsere 
Grenzen,'  by  Wolfgang  Menzcl.     We  give  precedence  of  notice 
to  this  publication  because  it  made  its  appearance  before  the 
war  of  1870,  and  also  because  it  lays   a  basis  broad   enough 
to   support   whatever   rights   of  conquest   and   dominion    Paii- 
Teutonism  can  ever  have  to  assert  over  the  mixed  and  mongrel 
races  which,  according  to  the  author,  and  all  his  Pan-Teutoak 
followers  in  the  German  press,  have  corrupted  and  degraded 
their  blood  and  language  by  Latin,  Celtic,  or  Sclavonic  admix- 
tures.     Herr   Wolfgang   Menzcl,    then — a    popular    periodical 
Polyhistor,  much  read  for  many  years  by  PfahlbUrger  and  Phili- 
stines in  all  parts  of  Germany — proclaims  modem  Germany  the 
legitimate  inheritrix  of  the   right  of  conquest   made  good  by 
ancient   Germany   over   the   enervated   and   corrupted    Roman 
empire.     All   those   races  which  have  mixed  their  blood  and 
enriched  their  language  with  the  surviving  populations  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  antique  culture  and  civilisation — just  in  proportion 
as  they  have  drawn  from  other  fountains  than  *  the  pure  well  of 
German  undefilcd' — arc  themselves  defiled  and  corrupted,  yml 
unworthy  of  empire  in  Europe.     The  modern  English  language^ 
the    modern  French  race  have   alike  been  corrupted   by  such 
admixtures.     It  might  perhaps  be  woith  asking  Herr  Wolfgang 
Monzel  if  he  is  quite  certain  whether  Norman  energy  may  not 
have  made  on  the  whole,  in  England,  a  mixture  rather  vigorous 
than  otherwise  with  Saxon  solidity — whether  Prussia  herself  may 
not  partly  owe  her  ascendancy  over  the  purer  Cierman  races  to 
the  fact  that  the  Prussian  border  people,  warlike  from  age  to  age^ 
is  not  pure  German  ? 

What  we  have  ventured  to  designate  as  the  Pan-Teutonic 
creed  widely  preached  throughout  Germany  may  be  shortly  sum- 
marised as  follows  : — Whatever  portions  of  Europe  are  inhabited 
by  populations  sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  the  great  German 
nation,  especially  if  they  ever  acknowledged  any  sort  of  allegi- 
ance 
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ance  to  the  nerer  compact,  and  now  long  (Jefunct  so-styled  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  are  to  be  regarded  wilhout  escepiton  as  wrong- 
fully wrenched  from  German  dominion  ;  and  it  is  a  question  of 
time  only,  and  policy,  w/ien  Germany  is  to  claim  them  back 
again,  The  more  sucessful  the  graft  of  any  scion  of  the  old 
German  stuck  on  anv  other  non-German  national  body,  the  more 
complete  the  assimilation  to  such  other  body  of  the  population 
of  any  province  which,  at  any  period  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, owed  allegiance  (however  indifferently  paidj  Ui  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  or  the  more  triumphantly,  throughout  a  long 
course  of  ages,  any  such  province  may  have  vindicated  an  inde- 
pendent national  existence  for  itself — the  more  heavy  the  arrear 
of  wrong  demanding  reparation  to  the  aggrieved  German  Father- 
land—  the  more  guilty  all  accessaries  to  the  protracted  degradation 
and  corruption  which  must  have  been  undergone  by  any  race 
which  has  been  made  to  cease  to  be  German ;  nay.  worse,  to 
become  something  else.  It  does  not  seem  clear  that  England 
may  not  be  called  tu  account  for  having  suffered  Norman  to 
spoil  the  good  work  of  Sason  invasion,  and  the  Importation  of 
'Welsch'  idioms  to  adulterate  the  purity  of  the  language  of  the 
Nibelungen  Lied. 

But  if  the  reconquest  of  England  is  adjourned  indefinitely 
by  the  moderation  of  Herr  Wolfgang  Menzel,  tlat  of  German 
Switzerland,  Flemish  Belgium,  and  Holland  are  regarded  ai 
mere  questions  of  time  by  the  more  impetuous  mind  of  Dr. 
Adolph  Wagner,  who  writes  since  Sedan.  Not  that  he  would 
resort,  at  present,  to  force  of  arms,  to  recover  for  Germany 
these  '  abtriinnige '  members  of  the  much  mutilated  Pan-Teutonic 
body.  All  he  would  stipulate  for  immediately  are  certain  recti- 
fications of  frontier  at  the  ex[>ense  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and, 
perhaps  Holland.  But  he  tells  the  Swiss,  Flemings,  and  Hol- 
landers alike,  that  they  are  a  set  of  stupid  '  Particulnrists '  for 
fancying  they  have  any  valid  claims  to  separate  existence,  which 
can  be  opposed  for  a  moment  to  the  paramount  claim  of  the 
Mighty  Mother  of  all  Teutons,  to  call  them  back  at  some  future 
auspicious  day  under  her  eagle  wings.  Swiss  heroism  is  fabu- 
lous;  Swiss  republicanism  lakes  saucy  airs  on  itself,  not  tn  be 
tolerated  In  the  neighbourhood,  now  drawing  closer,  of  the  Prus- 
sian drill-sergeant.  Dutch  nationality  might,  it  is  reluctantly 
admitted,  have  had  some  excuse  for  asserting  itself  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  against  the  Houses  of  Austria 
and  Bourbon,  but  can  have  no  prospect  of  permanently  asscrtiog- 
itself  now  against  the  House  of  Hohenzollern.  It  is  the  '  mani- 
fest destiny'  of  great  states  to  annex  little  ones  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, especially  if  the    latter  have    the    misfortune    to    be 
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<lerlvable  by  proressorial  antiqturian  researcli  from  a  commflO 
race.  If  they  object  to  abiorptifn],  that  only  shows  tlie  more 
plainly  their  perrerse  '  Particularuin,'  and  makps  it  the  more 
neceswry  that  they  should  be  bronght  betimes  for  their  gooJ 
imder  the  Prussian  drill-setgeant 

When  we  sec  Germany,  to  repeat  the  words  of  Edg:ar  Quinet, 
'confiding  to  the  charge  of  Prouia  its  ambitions,  its  rancoun,    i 
its  rapines,  its  rvsa,  it«  diplomacy,    its   violenre,    its  glory,   ils 
«xtemal   force   and   aggrandisement;'  we    an-   involuntarily  re- 
minded of'  the  Hone  in  the  Fable  '  who  had  the  whole  range 
-of  a  meadow  to  himself,  but  a  stag  romin^  and  damaging  the 
pasture,  the  horse,  anxious  to  have  bis  revenge,  asked  a  man  if  i 
he  could  not  assist  him  in  punishing  the  stag ;  "  Yes,"  said  the   i 
man,  "  only  let  me  get  a  bit  in  your  mouth,  and  get  upon  yonr  I 
back,  and  I  will  find  the  weapons."     The  horse  agreed,  the  man   ] 
mounted  accordingly,  and  the  Hone  has  been  from  that  time    ■ 
forward  the  slave  of  Man.' 

We  leave  the  moral  of  the  fable  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Oerman  '  Hengst '  or  '  Horsa.'  It  is  certain  he  has  put  a  man  on 
his  back,  and  run  down  the  Gallic  sta^.  Remains  the  question —  . 
having  got  the  man  on  his  back,  when  is  lie  likely  to  get  him  off  l 
again  ?  The  future  conquests  of  Pan-Teuton  ism  are  no  more  I 
to  be  made,  than  Count  Bismarck  predicted  the  past  were  to  | 
be  made,  by  parliamentary  speeches,  but  by  'blond  and  iron.*  J 
It  is  for  the  German  '  Hengst '  or  '  Horsa '  to  bethink  himself  1 
how  much  of  the  blood  may  be  his,  how  much  of  the  iron  may  ' 
«nter  into  his  own  soul. 

It  is  the  curse  of  war  that  the  high  feelings,  with  wbidi 
it  may  have  been  at  first  entered  upon,  soon  become  ladlj 
mingled  with  the  animal  ferocities  and  avidities  which  are  the 
shameful  parts  of  our  nature.  Nothing  in  histoiy  is  less  religions 
in  their  course  than  wars  of  religion — nothing  more  unprin- 
cipled than  wars  of  principle,  if  principles  are  to  be  Judged  by 
actions.  And  even  if  the  original  merits  of  the  cause  at  inoe 
should  not  suffer  alteration,  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  contest  often  so  change  as  to  transfer  the  sym- 
pathies of  disinterested  and  dispassionate  spectators  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  This  has  been  signally  instanced  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  international  conBict  now  raging.  The  hypocrisy  of  the 
French  attack  upon  Germany,  to  liberate  Germany  from  herself 
— or,  in  plain  terms,  to  bring  French  arms  in  aid  of  German 
disunion,  in  order  to  keep  the  sources  of  that  disunion  open — 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  sincere  efforts  of  French  patriotism 
to  free  French  soil  from  the  invader.  It  now  needs  an  effort  of 
imagiiuLtion  to  bring  back  before  the  miod's-eye  the  opposite 
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picture  which  French  success  would  have  realised  by  carrying  fire 
and  sword  through  German  towns  and  villages.  What  meets 
the  eye  actually  is  the  ruthless  requisitions  and  reprisals  of  armed 
force  in  France — a  country  but  yesterday  so  flourishing  and  with 
which  we  have  of  late  been  in  such  intimate  commercial  and 
social  intercourse.  But  the  progress  of  war  effects  changes  in  the 
spirit  of  those  who  take  part  in  it,  as  well  as  of  those  who  merely 
*  assist '  as  spectators.  The  ^  taste  of  blood,'  or  rather,  let  us 
say,  the  excitement  of  military  adventure  and  enterprise,  often 
effects  a  complete  and  very  rapid  revolution  in  the  feelings  and 
characters  of  men  who  took  up  soldiership  at  first  with  reluctance 
as  a  public  duty.  A  recent  *  military  correspondent  along  the 
communications  '  of  the  German  army  in  France  states  that  two 
out  of  three  Prussian  soldiers,  with  whom  he  came  in  casual  and 
friendly  contact  in  village-quarters,  ^  said  they  liked  war,  and 
hoped  it  would  continue.  The  third  had  seen  enough  of  it, 
and  wished  it  to  end.    I  saw  a  wedding-ring  on  his  finger.' 

'  What  would  he  the  feelings  of  Englishmen,'  says  the  same 
Oorrcspondent,  *  if  they  saw  enemies  all  round  them  scattered  through 
the  pleasant  suburban  villages,  and  threatening  fearful  reprisals  for 
every  act  of  resistance?  How  would  the  people  of  Hichmond, 
Sydenham,  and  Wimbledon  endure  to  know  that  their  villas  were 
used  as  hospitals  for  typhus  patients,  their  cottages  filled  with  foreign 
soldiery,  their  libraries  scattered,  their  bedsteads  and  pianos  broken 
up  for  fire-wood,  their  velvet  cushions  thrown  down  in  heaps  as 
couches  for  troopers  covered  with  mud  ?  Yet  this  is  exactly  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  round  Paris,  and  the  Grerman  army  is  one  of  the 
least  cruel  and  best  disciplined  in  Europe.  Let  me  add  one  word. 
The  chiefs  of  this  army  assert  that  an  invasion  of  England  is  not 
only  possible  but  almost  certain  of  success.  They  say  it  only  requires 
to  be  well  planned  and  vigorously  executed.  If  the  people  of 
England  will  put  this  together  with  the  fact  that  throughout  Germany, 
and  especially  throughout  the  Grerman  army,  there  has  arisen  just 
snch  a  feeling  its  was  expressed  in  America  at  the  height  of  the 
Alabama  agitation,  they  surely  will  not  grudge  to  the  Government 
the  means  for  putting  our  army  in  a  state  to  make  a  fair  fight  of  it,  if 
ever  the  time  comes  when  our  manhood  shall  be  called  upon  to  show 
itself  or  acknowledge  a  decadence  in  public  virtue.  I  am  no  alarmist, 
but  I  cannot  see  hosts  of  warriors,  representing,  be  it  remembered, 
every  rank  and  class  in  Germany,  speaking  openly  of  their  grudge 
against  England,  and  determination  to  repay  us  for  the  acts  of  our 
merchants,  without  saying,  as  best  I  can,  tiiat  if  we  will  carry  on  the 
trade  in  arms  we  must  be  prepared  with  arms  in  our  hands  to  defend 
our  liberty  in  this  matter.'  * 

We  dare  not,  at  this  hour,  undertake  to  anticipate  the  ultimate 

♦  'Times,*  December  16,  1870. 
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issues  of  the  Prussian  ascendancy  at  jpretent  attained  in  GtenDanj, 
nor  to  predict  what  conquests  a  Pmsso-Grerman  enpiie  maj 
meditate  next,  ic/ien  tbat  of  France  is  accompliahed,  cw  wlftediBr 
the  classes  which,  in  Prussianised  Germany  as  elaewfam^  bav» 
to  bear  the  main  burthen  of  war  will  exhibit  enoagh  of  pacifie 
and  constitutional  energy  to  exercise  that  due  degree  of  parli^' 
mcntary  control  over  ^e  executive  government,  which  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  in  check  for  the  fntaretiie  wttUkie 
impulses  of  the  Prussian  aristocracy.  It  mntt  for  ever  r^ 
main  one  of  those  questions  which  the  actual  coaree  of  evmila 
has  relegated  to  the  domain  of  conjectural,  and  it  may  be  deemed 
idle  speculation — whether  Count  Bismarck's  recipe  of  'Uood 
and  iron'  was  the  only  one  which  could  have  terminated  the 
*  secular '  rivalry  of  influence  and  action  between  Aostria  end 
Prussia  in  Germany.*  Blood  and  iron  have  terminated  that  in- 
compatible dualism,  and  have  further  terminated  the  pretension 
of  France  to  pronounce  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  German  natiopal 
union.  These  are  immense  achievements,  and  none  can  ccmtn^ 
diet  King  William's  testimony  that  their  author  has  phused 
Prussia  on  a  previously  unattained  pinnacle  of  elevation — at 
which,  we  will  add,  giddiness  may  well  be  apprehcbded  for  the 
steadiest  heads.  In  what  degree  great  national  ends  justify  what* 
ever  means  are  used  to  attain  them  is  a  question  of  political 
ethics  too  apt  to  be  set  aside  by  the  human  passions  and  imme- 
diate interests  concerned.  One  thing  we  may  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  of  Count  Bismarck's  policy — that  few  men,  in  n 
century  which  does  not  greatly  dare,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
would  have  been  capable  either  of  hazarding  such  stakes  or  play- 
ing out  such  a  game. 

""^Si'r  Alexander  Malet  observes  on  this  point  :-*  Whether  the  precise  mode  ia 
which  the  overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  was  ^">»«^|  «^"i?";  ™  .^^J.^ 
or  even  the  best,  means  by  which  the  needed  radical  cure  co-f^d  be  effected^  j.n 
open  question.  At  all  e4nU,  the  unity  of  military  <^7™*°^  which  h^^ 
proximate  result,  and  the  confirmation,  and  extension  of  the  Customs  Uni^^ 
Very  different  pi^ospects  for  the  future  of  Germany  from  any  ^»^^  ,^,f  .^"J^'"* 
congeries  of  trfbes  iould  possibly  have  looked  for  while  ^"^^^"'^.j^^^^^^^^^^ 
they  came  forth  from  the  alembic  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Awnredly  he  i^ 
has  been  the  main  instrument  of  this  great  change  deserves  well  o.^^"^"  «^^*^- 
.  .  .  Certain  acts  of  doubtful  moral  rectitude,  done  m  P^«^'*  ^Vj  £**^;'J* 
generally  admitted  laudable  object,  may  and  will  be  censured;  >,«J' *[ JfJ^* ^ 
what  Germany  was.  and  what  has  been  accomplished  within  ^«^,  J'^J^  'J,  » 
impossible  to  withhold  admiration  from  the  clear  perception  yl»'<^?/f"Pf^  *^™*^ 
difficult  to  withhold  approval  from  the  result  attained  :  nor  does  »^*^  »f*^JJ.  P^^JJ* 
for  even  his  bitterest  enemies  to  avoid  admitting  that  31.  de  liismarck  takes  rank 
among  the  ablest  men  of  the  age.*  .  ^  n^^^*  D:c«n.K^irV 

Sir  Alexander  Malet,  however,  took  the  above  estimate  of  ^^?*  ^J^^.^^M 
welldcserviugs  of  Germany  at  a  time  when  it  could  still  ^e  fdoea  to  ide  list  or 
his  'remarkable  exploits,'  that,  'after  all  his  successes,  he  still  tnaxntamed  v^ae» 
with  France.* 

Art* 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Financial  Statement  of  the  Right  Hon.    James 

Wilson.     Calcutta,  1860. 
2.  Financial  Statement  of  the  Right  Hon.  S.  Laing.     Calcutta, 

1861. 
5.  Financial  Statements  of  the  Hon.  Sir  C.  Trevelyan.     Calcutta, 

1863-4-5. 

4.  Financial  Statement    of  the   Right    Hon.    W.   N.   Massey. 
Calcutta,  1868. 

5.  Financial  Statements  of  t/ie  Hon.  Sir  R.  Temple.     Calcutta, 
1869  and  1870. 

•6.  Finance    and  Revenue  Accounts  of  the  Government  of  India, 
presented  to  Parliament.     1856  to  1870. 

PROBABLY  no  subject  may  seem  more  difficult  of  approach 
to  the  ordinary  English  mind  than  the  revenue  system  of 
our  great  Indian  Empire.  Yet,  divested  of  unnecessary  details 
and  complications,  the  system  is  one  of  remarkable  simplicity, 
and  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  try  to  place  it  before  our 
readers  in  an  accessible  and  tangible  form,  so  far  at  least  as  is 
necessary  to  understand  its  essential  features.  We  would  first 
briefly  sketch  the  methods  of  raising  a  public  income  handed 
•down  to  us  by  Native  rulers,  then  ezaofiine  the  changes  and 
improvements  which  we  have  ourselves  introduced,  and  finally 
try  to  exhibit  in  brief  compass  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  the 
^salient  points  of  our  present  financial  position  in  India. 

The  main  revenue  of  all  Indian  Native  States  is  derived  from 
the  land — so  much  so  that  the  land  revenue  alone  is  properly 
termed  *  revenue,'  all  other  items  being  lumped  together  as 
**  extras.'  This  land  revenue  is  undoubtedly  in  substance  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  rent  of  the  land,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  levied  by  a  great  Government  taking  customary  rents  as 
<listinguished  from  competitive  rents.  The  proper  customary 
rent  is  supplemented  by  various  cesses  whenever  a  little  addition 
■can  be  borne.  A  good  deal  of  the  gross  receipt  is  deducted  by 
village  and  district  officers  and  other  officials  before  reaching 
the  Government  treasury ;  but  these  deductions  represent,  in 
fact,  the  expenses  of  management,  which  must  be  incurred  under 
any  system.  Frequently  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  revenue 
is  anticipated  by  assignments  to  the  commanders  of  troops  and 
other  State  creditors.  This  is  merely  a  mode  of  paying  public 
services  from  the  revenues.  And  numerous  personal  assign- 
ments are,  what  would  be,  in  a  European  budget,  payments 
from  the  Civil  List.      Directly   or    indirectly,  then,  the   State 
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appropriates  nearly  the  whole  of  the  revenue  or  rent  jieldod  bj* 

the  land. 

The  list  of  'extra'  items  levied  in  a  Native  State  Is  verjr 
formidable,  but  they  may  all  be  put  under  two  or  three  keeda. 
The  extra  cesses  on  the  land  revenue,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  are  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  long  categarj 
of  taxation,  though  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  weH^understood 
percentages  added  to  the  revenue  proper.  The  rest  maj  be* 
classed  under  'Saer,'  or  customs,  and  fines.  The  'SaSr'  com* 
prise  numerous  transit  and  market  dues  locally  levied  on  cnMsiiuf 
each  local  boundary  and  at  every  market  The  fines  are  the  resoU. 
of  the  system  which  generally  commutes  all  punishments  into  a. 
money  payment. 

There  was  also  throughout  India  a  very  universal  and  not 
inequitable  system  of  levying  from  non-agriculturalists,  who 
were  not  otherwise  directly  taxed,  a  certain  small  payment  as  the 
price  of  protection,  known  as  the  Moturpha  or  Atiufee  tax.  It 
sometimes  took  the  shape  of  a  personal  tax  on  tradesmen,  some> 
times  of  a  tax  on  the  instruments  of  trade. 

Salt,  spirits,  tobacco,  opium  and  other  drugs  were  not 
usually  the  subject  of  special  taxation,  and  did  not  contribute 
to  the  revenue,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  taxed  with  other 
articles  in  the  general  system  of  market  and  transit  duties.  It 
may  be  said,  then,  that  the  revenues  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  the  only  regular  sources  of  income  to  the  majority  of  Native 
States.  In  some  parts  of  the  south  a  considerable  revenue  waa 
raised  by  a  monopoly  of  tobacco,  pepper,  and  betel-nut,  but  such 
arrangements  were  local  and  exceptional. 

In  Mahommedan  States  a  considerable  percentage  is  levied  on 
sales  regularly  registered,  but  in  times  when  there  is  little  regular 
government  and  record  probably  little  is  obtained  from  this 
source,  except  in  the  chief  towns. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  indirect  mode  of  taxation  in  all  Native 
States  that  the  ostensible  remuneration  of  the  public  servants 
employed  in  the  civil  administration  is  almost  nominal,  and  they 
really  live  by  the  levy  of  fees,  fines,  and  presents,  voluntary  or 
extorted. 

Under  the  village  system  there  is,  too,  a  good  deal  of  what  we 
should  call  local  taxation,  that  is,  the  self-governing  village 
communities,  through  their  chiefs  and  elders,  collect,  by  assess- 
ment on  the  members  of  the  community,  and  expend  for  local 
purposes,  a  good  deal  in  addition  to  the  public  demand.  Their 
local  purposes  are  not  our  purposes — they  do  not  make  roads 
or  undertake  sanitary  reforms — but  they  have  their  feasts,  and 
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hospitalities,  and  religious  establishments,  and  their  bribes  to 
great  men,  and  the  compensation  for  plundered  property,  which 
they  are  forced  to  make  good. 

The  accounts  are  kept  so  diiferently,  and  so  much  of  the 
revenue  never  actually  reaches  the  treasury,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  compare  the  Native  receipts  from  any  particular 
territory  with  those  under  British  rule ;  but  the  Native  taxes, 
though  vexatious  and  frequently  repeated,  are  small  in  amount^ 
and  it  may  be  generally  said  that  the  total  receipts  of  *  extra' 
revenue  in  a  Native  State  fall  far  short  of  the  proportion  to  the 
land  revenue  which  our  indirect  taxation  has  now  attained.  The 
whole  of  the  extra  items  will  probably  seldom  be  found  to  add 
more  than  20  or  30  per  cent,  to  the  land  revenue.  And  taking 
this  land  revenue  as  rent  rather  than  a  tax,  it  may  be  said  that 
under  Native  rule  the  people  are  not  very  heavily  taxed ;  they 
are  only  much  vexed  by  a  bad  or  indifferent  ruler. 

If  we  look  again  to  the  financial  position  of  the  ruler  himself, 
we  shall  find  that,  if  his  revenue  is  somewhat  less  than  that  which 
our  system  yields,  he  has  many  advantages  in  the  absence  of 
drawbacks  and  expenses.  He  has  probably  conquered  his  terri- 
tory, not  bought  it ;  he  has  nothing  to  pay  in  satisfaction  of  old 
claims,  and  no  interest  of  debt,  for  he  has  not  yet  learned  the 
delightful  art  of  public  borrowing  on  a  large  scale.  His  in- 
digenous establishments,  paid  in  Native  fashion,  cost  but  a 
fraction  of  the  foreign  and  highly  paid  agency  by  which  we 
work ;  and  if  he  indulges  in  an  expensive  civil  list  from  which 
we  are  comparatively  free,  a  prudent  ruler  can  keep  that  within 
limits  which   he   can   afford.      In   former   days,  when    Native 

?>tentates  were  hard  pressed  by  Marrattas  and  Affghans  and 
indarrees,  and  were  obliged  at  great  expense  to  entertain  British 
contingents,  they  were  in  continual  pecuniary  straits ;  but  since 
our  great  power  has  put  down  all  these  enemies  of  the  public 
peace,  and  under  treaty  arrangements  Native  States  have  been 
secured  against  all  external  and  some  internal  enemies,  the 
financial  position  of  a  Native  ruler  of  ordinary  prudence  is 
extremely  good.  In  the  last  century,  the  Nawab- Viziers  of 
Oude,  with  an  immense  territory  in  the  finest  part  of  India, 
were  always  in  extreme  difficulties,  but  after  they  yielded  half 
their  territory  and  revenues  to  the  British  Government  as  the 
price  of  protection,  they  were  soon  able  to  lend  crore  after  crore 
of  rupees  (that  is,  millions  sterling)  to  that  same  Government  In 
fitcty  putting  aside  cases  of  exceptional  mismanagement  and 
extravagance,  and  also  the  case  of  feudal  chiefs  (principally 
Rajpoots),  whose  revenues  are  subdivided  among  many  feuda- 
tories,   it   may  be   said    that  the   normal  condition    of  every 
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•decently  managed  Native  State  of  modem  dayi  ii  to  have  a  laiga 
surplus  revenue ;  and  rulers  who  reign  long  and  peaceably  do^ 
in  fact,  usually  hoard  a  great  deal  of  money.  Financiallr 
speaking,  then,  Native  rule  has  now  great  advantages  over  Britiaa 
Tule. 

We  have  seldom  acquired  territory  in  India  by  nndi^gniaed 
conquest ;  usually  province  after  province  has  been  ceded  to  nSi 
by  treaty  or  grant,  on  condition  of  obligations  undertaken  by  ua. 
We  have  not  only  promised  large  stipends  for  the  support  of  the 
princely  families  .^hom  we  succeeded,  but  also  by  acoeptiiig 
their  assignkncnts  of  revenue  as  binding  on  us,  we  have  in- 
•directly  taken  upon  us  much  of  their  civil  list,  and  even  many 
of  their  local  functionaries,  from  whom  we  now  obtain  no  aaefnl 
service  whatever.  And  the  main  feature  which  distingnisliM 
our  position  is  this,  that  we  have  g^ierally  accepted  territory 
in  payment  of  military  services,  so  that  for  the  revenues  <» 
part  of  India  we  undertake  the  military  defence  of  the  whole. 
Our  acquisitions  have  been  attended^  too,  by  an  expenditure 
of  borrowed  capital,  the  interest  of  which  is  now  deducted  from 
our  revenue  receipts.  Altogether,  then,  the  expensive  character 
of  a  foreign  and  as  it  were  exotic  administration  and  aimj 
^part,  wc  undertake  the  rule  of  India  under  financial  conditiona 
which  place  us  at  a  very  considerable  disadvantage. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  obtained  power,  we 
naturally,  in  the  first  instance,  accepted  the  native  revenue 
system,  and  only  strove  to  check  its  abuses  and  correct  ita 
excesses.  Gradually  as  we  have  come  to  feel  our  way,  and 
better  to  understand  the  country,  we  have  considerably  modified 
and  supplemented  the  system.  From  an  early  period  of  our 
rule  we  have  made  it  a  main  aim  of  our  policy  to  create  landed 
property  in  our  own  sense — to  give  to  the  land  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals  a  substantial  and  marketable  value;  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  first  necessary  so  to  limit  the  State  demand 
as  to  leave  a  wide  margin  between  revenue  and  rent  In  the 
greater  and  more  valuable  provinces  wc  have  sought  to  create 
something  like  British  landlords,  intermediate  between  the 
Ryots  and  the  State.  It  would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  inquire  whether  these  Indian  landlords  have  performed, 
or  are  likely  to  perform,  any  of  the  functions  of  landlords ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  their  existence  renders  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  intercept  a  large  portion  of  the  land 
revenues  which  would  otherwise  reach  the  coffers  of  the  State. 
In  the  great  province  of  Bengal,  the  revenue  payable  by  these 
landlords  for  all  lands  cultivated  and  uncultivated  was,  before 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  assessed  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
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them  a  narrow  enough  nuirgln  of  pri)fit ;  but  then  the  assessment 
was  declared  permanent  and  unchangeable  for  ever,  and  the 
subsequent  extension  of  cultivation  and  increase  of  values  has 
Tendered  the  assessment  light  in  the  extreme.  Thero  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  the  rental  of  Bengal 
is  now  paid  to  the  State,  and  the  incidence  of  the  assessment 
varies  very  greatly  in  different  districts;  but  this,  at  least,  may 
he  safely  asserted,  that  the  present  land  revenue  docs  not  esceed 
D.  third  or  fourth  of  the  rental.  In  the  other  provinces  of  Northern 
India  the  revenue  was  settled  fur  thirty  years,  on  the  principle 
of  taking  two-thirds  of  the  then  rental  for  the  State  and  leaving 
one-third,  and  all  additional  income  during  the  term  of  settle- 
ment, to  the  landlord;  but  on  the  expiry  of  this  settlement 
another  settlement  has  been  made,  giving  half  to  the  landlord 
and  taking  half  for  the  Slate.  And  all  the  more  recent  pro- 
vinces have  been  settled  on  this  latter  principle.  In  Southern 
and  Western  India  the  British  Government,  dealing  direct  with 
the  Ryots,  originally  obtained  more  nearly  a  full  rent ;  but 
latterly  to  these  Ryots  also  terms  have  been  conceded  which 
leave  them  a  good  margin  of  profit,  and  render  their  holding:^ 
valuable  properties.  On  the  whole  we  may  assume  that,  speak- 
ing roughlv,  the  British  Government  now  receives  as  revenue 
about  half  the  rental  of  its  whole  Indian  territories.  In  Northern 
India  the  progress  of  the  country  balances  the  dltninution  of 
the  Government  share  from  two- thirds  to  one-half,  and  the 
revenue  to  be  collected  for  the  nest  thirty  years  will  about  equal 
that  collected  from  the  same  areas  during  llie  past  thirty  yi'ara. 
In  Madras  and  Bombay  there  is  an  increase  of  revenue  from 
extended  cultivation.  And  the  result  of  various  additions  of 
territory,  re-settlement,  and  other  arrangements,  has  been  to 
make  the  moderately  assessed  land  revenue  of  the  British  Indian 
territories  about  twenty-one  millions  sterling,  gross  receipt.  The 
.charges  included  under  the  general  head  ' Costa  of  Collection,' 
amount  to  about  10  per  cent,  on  this  amount;  but  this  sum 
includes  not  only  all  charges  of  the  administration  of  the  great 
public  estate,  but  the  large  judicial  establishments  maintained  in 
the  revenue  department  to  settle  questions  between  the  different 
classes  of  occupiers,  the  minute  surveys  corresjMnding  to  our 
Ordnance  surveys,  and  the  machinery  necessary  for  ascertaining 
all  rights  and  recording  them  in  great  detail.  It  can  hardly 
be  hoped  that  such  an  estate,  held  bv  such  millions  of  small 
tenants,  and  Involving  an  Immense  complication  of  rights,  sub- 
rights,  and  inter-rights,  should  be  more  economically  admi- 
nistered. 

Vol.  130.— JVo.  259.  H 
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The  Native  sources  of  reyenne  odier  than  the  land  hate  been 
dealt  with  by  us  as  follows: — Fines  were  nerer  a  acnirce  of 
income  to  us,  and  although  the  Penal  Code  has  now  rerf  pro- 
perly increased  the  power  of  fining,  the  receipts  are^  after  all, 
but  a  small  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  ConrtSi  and  not 
a  revenue.  The  Moturpha  or  trades-tax  has  been  abolished 
in  one  province  after  another.  It  survived  in  the  Sonth  till 
Mr.  Wilson  introduced  the  income-tax,  and  was  then  swept 
awaj  as  absorbed  in  this  latter  tax  and  its  sapplemcataiy 
license-tax.  The  tobacco  monopoly  of  Southern  India  was 
at  the  same  time  abandoned,  and  we  have  now  no  old  sonroe 
of  revenue  of  that  sort.  We  have  gradually  introdnoed  the 
system  of  paying  our  Native  servants  adequate  salaries^  and, 
so  hi  9A  lies  in  our  power,  we  put  a  stop  to  the  levy  of  iiees  and 
perquisites. 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  first  won  distinction  as  a  young  man, 
by  agitating  against  the  vexatious  transit  and  market  duties^  and 
they,  too,  were  wholly  abolished.  The  internal  and  even  the 
interportal  trade  of  British  India  is  now  absolutely  free,  and  the 
duties  levied  by  us  on  the  frontiers  of  Native  States  have  also 
almost  disappeared.  In  lieu  of  the  old  Native  system  of  duties 
we  have  substituted  a  very  moderate  system  of  duties  on  the  sea- 
borne  trade  with  countries  beyond  the  limits  of  India.  We 
levy  1  per  cent  on  iron  imported  into  India,  Sj^  per  cent,  on 
cotton-twist,  5  per  cent,  on  piece-goods,  and  a  maximum  of 
7^  per  cent  on  apparel,  arms,  carriages,  spices,  certain  metals^ 
and  various  other  articles;  also  l^d.  per  gallon  on  beer,  and 
from  2$.  to  Ss.  per  gallon  on  all  wines — light  wines  being  much 
more  heavily  taxed  than  in  this  country.  Then  there  is  an  export 
duty  of  3  per  cent  on  oilseeds,  cotton  goods,  hides,  &c. ;  of  4}dl 
per  80  lbs.  on  grain  (principally  rice),  and  6«.  per  80  Iba. 
on  indigo.  From  all  these  duties  we  derive  a  revenue  of 
about  2^  millions  sterling,  or  say,  if  we  make  allowance  for 
improved  trade,  2f  millions.  About  half  of  the  import  duties, 
say  about  900,000/.,  is  derived,  according  to  the  last  accounts, 
from  cotton-twist  and  piece-goods ;  and  adding  woollen  goods, 
&c.,  we  may  attribute  about  a  million  sterling  to  European 
textile  manufactures.  Then  about  300,000/.  is  paid  on  beer, 
wine,  and  spirits,  almost  entirely  for  European  consumption, 
leaving  about  half  a  million  collected  on  all  other  imports.  Of 
the  export  duties,  more  than  two-thirds,  or  not  far  short  of  half 
a  million,  is  yielded  by  grain.  Such  is  the  Indian  Customs 
system. 

So  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  the  Indian  Government,  having 
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^iven  up  so  much  anil  put  on  so  little,  would  be  in  little  case  to 
meet  its  great  charges.  Bui  we  now  come  to  the  dcw  sources  of 
large  income  which  it  has  createi).  First,  as  almost  the  only 
new  and  heavy  lax  iif  universal  incidence,  we  may  place  the  salt- 
tax,  which  has  attained  its  present  position  frnni  very  small  be- 
ginnings, till  it  now  ranges  from  5nO  to  2500  per  cent,  on  the 
prime  cost  of  the  article.  The  salt  manufactured  in  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Western  India  costs  about  %d.  per  maund  of  80  lbs. ; 
in  Lower  Bengal,  where  the  moisture  of  the  climate  renders  neces- 
sary artificial  evaporation  by  boiling,  it  costs  about  \bd.  pi^r  maund, 
and  the  Bengal  salt  is  now  almost  displaced  by  superior  Liverpool 
salt,  landed  at  about  the  same  price.  In  Bengal,  there  being 
little  saline  soil,  and  comparatively  little  facility  for  smuggling, 
the  duty  was  gradually  raised  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood  some 
years  ago,  viz.  5k.  per  maund.  In  Northern  India  the  rate  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  &d.  and  l.y.  per  maund  ;  then  it 
long  stood  at  2«,,  and  finally  it  was  raised  to  4s.  per  matind.  Our 
necessities  since  the  mutiny  occasioned  the  farther  enhancement 
of  the  Bengal  rate  to  6s,  fit/,  per  80  lbs. — say  \d.  i>er  lb. — and 
the  duty  in  Northern  India  has  been  raised  to  the  same  level. 
In  Madras  and  Bombay,  till  comparatively  recent  years,  the 
duty  did  not  exceed  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  maund.  Since  the  mutiny 
it  has  been  raised  to  nearly  3«.,  and  for  the  present  year  it  is 
to  be,  we  believe,  about  3s,  9<f.  per  maund. 

Experience  proves  that,  where  there  are  not  opportunities  of 
successful  smuggling,  the  consumption  of  salt  depends  less  on 
price  than  almost  any  other  article.  Throughout  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  the  annual  consumption  is  found  to  be  pretty 
uniformly  from  12  or  13  to  15  or  IfJ  lbs.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  only  in  Northern  India,  where  a  very  high  rate  of 
taxation  (fully  2500  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost)  is  combined 
with  a  saline  soil  and  great  facilities  for  smuggling,  does  the  rate 
of  consumption  fall  to  from  6  to  8  lbs.  ]>er  head.  In  Lower 
Bengal  the  present  very  high  rate  of  duty  is  apparently  borne 
without  material  diminution  of  the  consumption;  but  it  is  the 
last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back,  and  it  would  certainly 
be  unsafe  to  add  continually  to  this  one  burden.  In  Madras  and 
Bombay  the  higher  rates  of  duty  are  still  in  the  stage  of  experi- 
ment. 

Although  we  can  hardly  hope  for  much  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  taxed  salt  in  the  provinces  which  already  consume 
the  normal  rate  of  13  to  15  lbs.  per  head,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
population  increases,  we  have  of  recent  yea 
B  of  duty,  added  large  populations  to  t 
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and  so  increased  the  revenue.  The  annexation  of  Onde  enabled 
us  to  put  a  stop  to  an  untaxed  salt  supply,  which  both  sapplied 
Oude  and  overflowed  into  our  own  territories  and  into  Nepal.. 
Railways  and  other  facilities  of  communication  have  enabled 
our  taxed  salt  imported  from  the  coast  to  displace  aa  inferior 
indigenous  article  in  the  Nizam's  territory  and  other  districta 
of  the  south  and  centre.  And  so  it  has  happened  that,  ex- 
cepting the  mass  of  Native  States  lying  between  the  Nerbodda,. 
the  Jumna,  and  the  Indus,  we  have  subjected  to  our  salt  syttem 
almost  the  whole  population  of  India,  the  inhabitants  of  nearly 
all  our  own  districts  and  of  a  good  many  Native  States  besidea- 
— say  from  160  to  170  millions  in  all — and  we  raise  a  revenue 
from  this  source  of  about  six  millions  sterling.  If  we  estimate 
the  average  annual  consumption  of  taxed  salt  to  be  (the  diminished 
conoumption  in  Northern  India  detracting  from  the  average)  from 
11  to  12  lbs.  per  head — or  55  to  60  lbs.  per  family  of  five  persons, 
and  the  duty  to  average  nearly  bs,  per  maund  of  80  Ibs^  we  may 
take  it  that  the  salt  duty  is  in  effect  an  indirect  poll-tax  oT 
something  over  Sd.  per  head,  or  say  3s,  6d.  per  family.  So- 
powerful  is  habit,  and  so  effectual  the  screen  afibrded  by  indirect 
methods  of  collection,  that  this  tax  is  in  most  parts  of  India  borne 
wonderfully  well,  and  has  been  up  to  a  certain  point  attended  witk 
little  political  difficulty.  In  regulating  it  we  have  to  consider  two- 
things :  first,  that  we  should  not  by  this  means  put  an  nndne 
share  of  taxation  on  the  poor ;  and  second,  that  we  do  not  push 
it  to  the  point  which  induces  smuggling  and  causes  the  people 
to  suffer,  without  adequate  grain  to  the  revenue. 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  India  are  not  given  to  the  consump- 
tion of  either  spirits  or  opium.  The  religion  and  rules  of  the 
Mahommedans  and  of  the  higher  classes  of  Hindoos  forbid  the 
use  of  spirits ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  widely  spread  growth  of 
opium,  the  Aryan  inhabitants  of  India  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
same  taste  for  the  drug  which  is  so  marked  in  the  Chinese  and 
Ind(vChinesc  races.  Tobacco  is  the  only  very  general  luxury^ 
and  there  is  a  considerable  use  of  the  intoxicating  drugs  drawn 
from  the  hcMup-plant  and  cognate  sources.  We  are  accused 
of  having  intnuluced  or  fostered  spirit-drinking  for  the  sake  of 
revenue ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  the  habit  seems  very 
much  to  centre  round  our  sottlemonts  and  cantonments.  Example, 
no  doubt,  goes  for  something ;  but  it  roultl  hardly  be  said  that 
Government  wilfully  fostered  tlie  trade  bv  fettering  it  and  making 
it  a  strict  ni()n(>}K)ly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Yet  under  this 
system  it  has  certainly  seemtvl  rapidly  to  grow,  and  of  late  years 
ctfort  has  been  made  to  choc  k  the  consumption  by  substituting* 
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for  the  monopoly  system  a  heavy  excise  duty.  We  now  dprive 
from  spirits  and  iotosicating  drugs,  including  the  opium  sold 
for  Indian  consumption,  a  total  revenue  of  almost  two  millions 
■and  a  quarter  sterling. 

The  opium  revenue,  classified  under  that  head,  is  derived 
exclusively  from  opium  exported  to  China  and  other  Eastern 
countries ;  and  it  cannot  he  said  that  a  farthing  of  that  great 
revenue  of  ahout  6^  millions  sterling  (after  deducting  the  cost  of 
manufacture)  is  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  India.  Few  will  be 
ibund  to  believe  the  assertion  of  the  great  opium  dealers,  Messrs. 
Jardine,  Mathiesun,  and  Co.,  that  opium  is  eminently  beneficial 
4o  the  Chinese,  and  that  they  themselves  are,  mere  commercial 
considerations  apart,  philanthropic  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
Some  may  think  that  opium  is  more  injurious  than  spirits;  some 
that  it  is  less  so  :  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  proved  to  be  so  much 
more  injurious  than  spirits  that  it  must  be  put  in  quite  another 
category.  It  must,  we  apprehend,  be  put  in  the  same  category 
'with  ardent  spirits.  Those  who  would  introduce  a  Maine  liquor 
law  and  wholly  interdict  the  manufocture  and  use  of  spirits  in 
this  country  may  consistently  enough  argue  that  we  should 
prohibit  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  opium  in  India ;  but  till 
we  put  down  spirits  in  this  country,  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
people,  we  can  hardly  be  urged  to  put  down  opium  in  India  for  the 
sake  of  the  Chinese,  even  if  it  were  possible  thus  to  save  them, 
The  course  which  has  been  followed  with  general  approval  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  is  to  discourage  the  consumption  of  spirits 
by  putting  on  a  very  heavy  duty  ;  and  that  is  exactly  what  is  in 
practice  done  with  respect  to  opium.  We  levy  a  duty  or  profit 
of  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  article.  It  so 
happens  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  India  are  so  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  drug  that  we  are  able  to  levy  this  enormous 
export  duty  without  suffering  materially  in  the  Eastern  markets 
from  the  competition  of  any  other  country.  We  should  be  de- 
lighted to  raise  the  duty  still  higher,  and  to  obtain  an  equal  or  greater 
revenue  from  a  more  restricted  consumption,  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  go;  but  in  addition  to  the  difhculty  of  preventing  the 
smuggling  an  article  so  valuable  and  of  so  little  bulk,  it  is  evident 
that  in  regard  to  a  foreign  trade,  open  to  all  the  world,  there  is  a 
limit  to  an  export  tax.  Great  as  is  our  superiority,  we  cannot 
raise  the  price  beyond  a  certain  point,  without  bringing  into  the 
field  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  other  countries,  and  incurring  the 
far  more  dangerous  competition  of  a  rapidly  increasing  pro- 
duction of  opium  in  Cliina  itself.  So  far,  then,  it  seems  diffi- 
Ctllt  to  take  exception  to  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  Government 
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in  reganl  to  opium.  Tbe  'snre  point,  however,  Is  this,  tbst 
I  Western  India  the  Government  levies  a  aimplei 
export  duly,  and  is  not  otherwise  compromised,  in  Eattero 
India  the  manularture  is  a  Government  monopoly,  and  ao 
amount  corres)iondin^  to  the  duty  is  obtained  in  the  shape 
of  profit  on  sales.  Probably  in  practice  the  system  is  as  little 
deleterious  as  any  other  could  be,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  habit  and  prescription;  but  undoubtedly  the  thing  has  an 
ugly  look,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  Government  could 
be  relieved  of  its  direct  connection  with  the  traffic  without  sub-J 
stantial  injury  to  our  own  subjects  in  India. 

A  stamp  revenue  may  cover  various  branches  of  taxation,  i 
our  English  succession  duty  and  the  French  tax  on  sales 
Indian  stamp  revenue  consists  of  a  comparatively  light  stamp  0 
almost  all  written  contracts,  and,  more  recently,  on  bills  of  ex-**! 
change  also,  and  still  more  of  taxes  on  litigation 
stamped  paper  gives  a  certain  security  against  forgery,  as  well  as- 
legal  validity  to  documents,  and  the  people  have  come  by  habit 
almost  eagerly  to  accept  it.  They  think  no  promise  worth  much 
till  it  is  endorsed  on  stamped  paper.  There  is  a  heavy  institutioD 
stamp  on  all  civil  actions,  which  was  some  years  ago  inrreased  to  a 
point  latterly  deemed  too  high  ;  and  all  court  fees  and  processes 
are  paid  for  in  stamps.  By  these  means  the  stamp  revenue  hiu 
mounted  up  to  nearly  2J  millions  sterlinp^.  But  in  his  \ 
budget  exposition  Sir  K.  Temple  has  distinguished  betw 
'  Judicial  Stamps,'  thatis the  fees  levied  on  judicial  proceedinL 
ami  the  proper  stamp  revenue,  and  attributing  nearly  1  j  million  b 
judicial  receipts,  classed  under  'Law  and  Justice,'  he  leaves  bB| 
^  million  OS  the  sinmp-tax  on  nnn-Iitiglous  documents, 
then.  Is  the  amount  of  the  tax.  properly  so  called,  levied  in  tbij 
shape.  For  the  rest,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  Indian  adm 
tration  of  justice  is  nearly  self-supporting,  a  total  expense  < 
3  millions  being  met  by  2^  millions  of  receipts  under  'LaW 

Mysore  and  some  other  States  pay  tributes  amounting  in  all  t 
about  f  million — but  a  small  sum  compared  to  the  politici 
outgoings. 

By  the  several  well-established  means  which  Lave  been  men] 
tloned,  about  40  millions  sterling  of  effective  revenue  are  raiscdJ 
exclusive  of  the  modern  devices  for  additional  taxation  noir 
represented  by  the  income-tax.  But  the  Indian  accounts  i 
made  up  in  a  form  which  exhibits  all  recelpu  in  gross,  ami 
many  items  are  included  which  arc  not  real  revenues,  but  meil 
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jier  contra  receipts  of  the  great  spending  departments,  or  matters 
of  account.  The  judicial  receipts  from  Court  fees,  and  about 
2  millions  espended  on  the  pr()vision  of  opium  and  recouped  by 
the  sale  (besides  the  sum  which  we  have  put  down  as  opium 
revenue),  raise  the  account  of  receipts  to  nearly  45  millions. 
Then  we  have  '  Forests,'  and  '  Post  Office,'  and  *  Mint,'  which  do 
not  really  jield  any  considerable  income,  costing  about  as  much 
as  they  yield  ;  and  '  Telegraph,'  '  Police,'  '  Marine,'  '  Education,' 
'  Army,'  '  Public  Works,'  which  all  cost  very  much  more  than 
they  yield,  though  they  figure  for  certain  receipts.  To  these 
Sir  R.  Temple  has  now  added  the  gross  receipts  from  the  gua- 
ranteed railway's,  making  with  the  income-tas  a  total  nominal 
income  of  52  millions.  We  shall  deal  only  with  the  effective 
revenue,  omitting  the  receipts  which  are  not  really  revenue. 

Against  the  40  millions  of  ordinary  real  revenue,  we  have^to 
set  the  following  expenditure. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  land  revenue  and  managing  the 
landed  interests  has  been  stated  to  be  about  10  per  cent.;  the 
€x>st  of  collecting  and  managing  the  other  revenues  may  be  taken 
to  be  about  5  per  cent. — a  not  excessive  charge.  Under  the 
head  of  '  Cost  ol  Collection  '  we  must  put,  then,  about  3  millions 
in  all. 

The  burdens  on  the  revenue  entailed  by  treaty,  in  the  shape 
of  cash  allowances  to  Native  princes,  with  something  added  for 
hereditary  officers  and  other  sinecurists,  and  some  minor  diplo- 
matic charges,  amount  to  about  2J  millions.  The  interest  on 
the  debt,  including  the  dividends  paid  to  proprietors  of  East 
India  stock,  now  nearly  approaches  6  millions.  The  interest 
paid  to  the  guaranteed  railway  companies  in  escess  of  receipts 
is  about  \l  million.  Altogether  about  13  millions  must  be 
deducted  from  the  40  millions  as  inevitable  charges,  leaving  about 
27  millions  as  what  we  may  call  spendable  or  net  income. 

Till  recent  years  the  charges  of  the  various  departments  were 
so  divided  between  India  and  England,  and  the  forms  of  account 
SI)  much  differed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  bring  them  together ;  but 
of  late  much  has  been  done  towards  exhibiting  the  cost  of  the 
great  spending  departments  in  one  view.  Still  this  object  has 
not  been  completely  effected.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  military 
works,  the  building  and  repair  of  barracks,  and  everything  of 
that  kind,  is  still  put  under  'Public  Works,'  and  not  under 
'Army.'  '  Ecclesiastical'  is  still  a  separate  head,  although  the 
Indian  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere 
provision  of  army  chaplains.  So  also  under  'Medical,'  'Tele- 
|f raph,' '  Stationery,'  and  '  Superannuation  Allowances,'  lurk  many 
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charges  whicli  are  really  incurred  for  military  object*.  The 
aanual  cost  of  the  army  has  of  late  years  averaged  sometbing 
over  16  millions  sterling,  while  the  military  buildings  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  have  exceeded  'Z  millions  per  annum,  and 
are  not  now  estimated  at  less  than  1^  million,  exclusive  of  esta- 
blishments and  of  many  roads,  &c.  &c.,  classed  as  civil,  but 
really  determined  by  military,  more  than  by  civil,  considerations. 
Altogether,  we  cannot  estimate  the  cost  of  the  Indian  army  at 
less  than  IS  millions  sterling,  or  just  two-thirds  of  the  net 
revenue. 

Tbc  marine  department,  after  deducting  receipts,  has  been 
reduced  to  a  modest  cost  of  ^  million,  or  thereabouts. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  duties  formerly  performed  by  the 
Native  army  is  now  handed  over  to  a  semi-military  police,  and 
this  regular  police  force  (eidusivc-of  the  local  police  of  towns 
and  villages,  paid  by  local  assessment)  costs  about  2k  millions. 
The  civil  administration — including  several  minor  departments, 
the  medical  and  ecclesiastical  services,  stationery  and  printing, 
and  political  agencies — costs  about  3  millions  sterling  in  all ; 
the  administration  of  justice,  i  million  in  excess  of  the  receipts. 
Education  now  costs  the  central  treasury  nearly  ^  million,  and 
the  ti'legropt  department  nearly  ^  million,  in  excess  of  receipts. 
About  1 1  million  is  charged  under  'Superannuation,  Retired, 
and  Compassionate  Allowances.' 

Public  works  have  a  good  deal  varied,  but  we  may  take  the 
average  cost  of  ordinary  or  non-productive  works  and  establish- 
ments other  than  military  buildings  to  have  been  of  late  years 
■bout  3  millions  per  annum,  besides  an  additional  expenditure 
on  Works  classed  as  extraordinary  or  reproductive,  and  which  are 
e.^ecuted  from  borrowed  capital,  as  being  an  investment  and  not 
an  expenditure  to  be  defrayed  from  income. 

We  may  thus  summarise  the  ordinary  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  British-Indian  Empire,  broadly  and  approximately  stated 
in  millions  sterling  and  quarter-milli 
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Tributes j 

Land  revenue 21 

Salt 6 

Excise  on  spii-itB  and  drugH 3^ 

Custuma 2:1 

StMUptl         i 

Opium      6^ 

Total        40 
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Expenditure.  Miiuoos  sterling. 

Charges  of  collection         3 

Treaty  allowances     2^ 

Interest  of  debt «6 

Payment  to  guaranteed  railways       ..      ..  If 

Total  inevitable  expenditure         ..    13 

Net  available  income         27 

Cost  of  army      18 

Marine        ^ 

Regular  police 2| 

Civil  administration 3 

Justice       ^ 

Education  ..      ..    * ..      ..      x 

Telegraph \ 

Superannuation,  allowances,  &c 1^ 

Public  works      3 

Total       30 

Deficit 3 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  ordinary  revenues  being  set  against 
our  ordinary  expenditure,  a  deficit  of  about  three  millions  results, 
And  that  is  the  deficit  which  seems  to  be  chronic,  and  which 
wc  have  been  struggling  to  meet  by  increased  taxation.  That 
struggle  bas  been  going  on  ever  since  the  days  of  the  mutiny. 
Our  financiers  have  repeatedly  changed  their  front  and  their 
plans.  An  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  meeting  the  deficit 
Las,  in  fact,  been  made  in  the  current  year,  and  the  present 
arrangement  is  avowedly  temporary,  a  fresh  expedient  being 
promised.  The  whole  question  of  additional  taxation  being  thus 
so  completely  open,  it  may  be  well  here  briefly  to  review  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  since  the  mutiny.  The  enhance- 
ment of  the  salt-duties,  bit  by  bit,  to  the  present  high  rates  was 
one  of  the  measures  adopted ;  but  as  we  have  already  reckoned 
that  increase,  as  well  as  the  extension  and  increase  of  the  com- 
mercial and  judicial  stamps,  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  those 
subjects.  After  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  finances  of  India, 
Mr.  James  Wilson  gave  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  increased 
Customs  duties,  by  which  the  duty  on  cotton  goods — twist  and 
piece  goods  alike — was  raised  to  10  per  cent  ;  and  he  imposed  an 
income-tax  on  all  incomes  above  a  certain  point,  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  trades'  license  designed  to  catch  the  smaller  traders.  We 
have  since  reverted  to  nearly  the  former  Customs  rates,  and  thus 
the  income-tax  and  trades'  licenses  have  alone  remained,  the 
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subject  of  rontinual    discussinn  and  of  combmed  or  altera 
use.    Of  tbe  income-tax  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  almost  exact 
copied  from  the  English   income-tax,  the  law  which  imposed  it 
being  for  tha  most  part  borrowed  from  the  Enn;lish  Act,     The 
difficulties  of  assessment  in  England  are  well  known:    they  arc 
ten  times  greater  in  India;  and  the  accumulated  wealth  which 
supplies    the    sources    of  a    great    income-tax    in   England    are 
comparatively  wanting  in  India.     Hence  the  yield  in  the  latter 
country  has  been  disappointing ;  nor,  in  fact,  basany  very  systematic 
attempt  been  made  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  assessment. 
There  has  been  continual  hope  tbnt  the  tax  was  but  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  it  has  been  collected  as  a  kind  of  war-tax  by  a  sort 
of  rule  of  thumb  as  the  local  officers  and  administrations  could  beat 
manage.    Mr.  Laing  followed  very  much  in  Mr.  Wilson's  footsteps, 
but  expressed  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  financial  success  of  the 
income-tax.     In  the  time  of  his  successor.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
the  income-tax  was  abolished,  the  five  years  for  which  it  was 
originally    imposed   having  then  expired.     It  was  partially  re- 
placed   by  an   extended  license-tax  on    trades  and   possessions. 
The  objection  to  this  was  that  it  taxed  the  middle  and  poordH 
classes  of  tradesmen  and   artisans,  but  not  the  very  rich;  >^^| 
though    it  was  eventually  extended   upwards  so   as   to  inclti^H 
heavy   payments    by  merchants,  professional    men,  and    publ^| 
servants  making  large  incomes,  it  was  still  open  to  the  objectid^| 
that  it  left  free  those  who  of  all  others  seemed  the  fittest  subjeO^| 
for  tasation — the  possessors  of  realised  property  and  capital.  l^H 
result  of  farther  discussion  was  to  reimpose  the  income-tax  lii^| 
year  at  a  light  rale  of  1  per  cent,  the  idea  being  that  so  1tglit^| 
a  rate  would  be  little  felt,  yet  would  afford  the  means  of  levyu)^| 
larger  contributions  in  case  of  great  public  emergency.     'I%^| 
year  there  has    been  no   political   emergency  ;   but  the  chroa^| 
character   of  the    deficit    has    been    brought  strongly  to    Hgl^H 
creating   a    financial     emergency    which    Lord    Nfayo   and    ^H 
Richanl  Temple  have  met  by  a  great  increase  of  the  income-t^H 
to  an  aliquot  part  of  the  rupee,  equal  to  about  3^  per  cent.     '^H 
has  been  declared  by  the  members  of  the  Government  that  thi^H 
will  feel  bound  to  make  some  more  satisfactory  arrangement  ^B 
the  future;  but  meantime  the  measure  has  called  forth  the  lofl^f 
complaints   and   fierce  denunciations  of   which   we  have  heai^f 
so  much.     During  the  past  year  it  was  found  that,  with  such  il>^| 
provements  in  the  mode  of  assessment  as  the  Indian  Governmoifl 
has  been  able  to  effect,  a  1  per  cent,  income-tax  yielded  abol^| 
700,000/.,  and  Sir  R.  Temple  calculates  on  getting,  at  the  e(fl 
lianced  rate,  something  over  two  millions.    The  Government  bifl 
also  somewhat  reduced  the  military  expenditure,  and  rctrcnchefl 
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a  large  portion  of  the  usual  espenditure  on  public  works.  By 
these  means  it  hopes  to  get  rid  of  the  deficit,  and  to  show  an 
equilibrium  of  receipt  and  expenditure  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  and  to  devise  by  that  time  more  permanent  measures  of 
relief.     Such  is  the  present  phase  of  Indian  finance. 

Before  attempting  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  Incidence  of 
taxation,  it  is  first  necessary  to  notice  the  relative  value  of  labour 
and  money  in  India,  as  compared  to  the  standards  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  We  are  apt  to  over-estimate  the  wealth 
of  the  East.  Even  when  there  is  real  wealth,  measured  by 
Eastern  standards,  Eastern  incomes  are  wonderfully  diminished 
when  turned  into  our  money,  or  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
European  commodities  and  the  payment  of  European  labour  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  sums  which  seem  to  us  comparatively  small 
fall  with  very  greatly  increased  severity  on  Eastern  taxpayers. 

We  may  take  the  population  of  British  India  to  be,  in  round 
numbers,  150  million  souls,  or  3l>  million  families — say,  five 
times  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  When  we  come 
to  compare  the  income  of  these  populations,  we  may  put  the 
matter  thus:  we  may  take  the  wages  of  an  unskilled  labouring 
man  in  India,  in  the  rural  interior,  to  be  about  3d,  a  day  where 
there  is  no  European  or  other  special  demand.  In  this  country 
we  cannot  put  the  wages  of  unskilled  labour  at  less  than  2s. 
a  day,  everything  included ;  in  manv  parts  of  the  country,  if  we 
include  house  and  garden,  milk,  cider,  &c.,  it  is  a  good  deal 
higher.  That  makes  the  proportionate  value  of  labour  in  this 
country  to  labour  in  India  as  8  to  1,  and  such  is  about  the  pro- 
portion which  all  our  inquiries  have  led  us  to  consider  to  be  the 
best  approximate  standard  for  comparing  all  sorts  of  labour  in 
England  and  in  India.  But  the  proportion  of  skilled  mechanics 
earning  superior  wages  is  much  larger  in  this  country  ;  so  that  if 
we  take  the  earnings  of  a  labouring  population  jn  this  country, 
compared  to  equal  numbers  in  India,  to  be  as  10  to  1,  we  shall 
prolukbly  by  no  means  over-estimate  the  disparity.  European 
labour  in  India,  as  compared  to  the  same  labour  in  England, 
we  calculate  as  three  times  more  valuable.  Put  the  matter 
practically.  Would  a  professional  man,  earning  500?.  or  1000^. 
It  year  in  this  country,  ordinarily  go  to  India  for  less  than  1500/. 
or  3000/.?  The  value  of  European  labour  in  India,  compared 
to  native  labour  in  India,  is,  then,  probably  as  20  or  25  to  I. 
If  you  pay  an  Inferior  Native  clerk  10/.  per  annum,  you  must 
pay  a  European  say  250/. 

We  have  taken  the  earnings  of  the  male  head  of  an  Indian 
family  to  be  3d.  per  day.  Allowing  something  for  the  possible 
carningB  of  wife  or  children,  we  may  say  that  the  income  of  the 
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family  is,  on  an  averag^c,  5  rupees,  or  10  shillingrs,  per  month,  s»y 
6/.  per  annum.  Allow  for  a  proportion  of  skilled  labourers  *i 
10/,  per  annum,  ami  we  may  calculate  the  income  of  neairU 
30  millions  of  labouring  families,  the  classes  below  the  income- 
las,  to  bo  200  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

Coming  to  the  richer  classes,  we  find  that  an  income^ai 
yielding  at  1  per  cent.  7OO,0UOZ.  represents  a  taxable  income 
of  70  millions.  If,  allowing  for  umler-assessments,  we  take 
the  income  of  these  classes  to  be  lOO  millions  sterling  per 
annum,  that  is  probably  quite  a  full  estimate.  Let  any  one 
acquainted  with  India  apply  that  estimate  to  any  particular 
province.  It  presumes  superior  income 
five  times  the  gross  land  revenue,  ll 
various  landholders,  above  the  labour! 
the  land  an  income  equal  to  the 
merit,  are  there  other  capitalist  cli 
that  income?  In  a  country  where  the  land 
the  source  of  wealth,  (here  are  probably  not  : 
only  by  the  wealth  of  the  great  cities  could  our  estimate 
approached.  We  take  it,  then,  that  the  total  inccme  of  the 
millions  of  British  India — the  income  of  labour  and  the  income 
of  capital  together — cannot  be  put  higher  than  300  millions 
sterling  jier  annum.  If  that  be  a  fair  approximate  estimate,  then 
the  sum  drawn  from  the  country  by  the  Slate  will  be,  even  if  we 
exclude  the  opium  revenue,  considerably  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  income  of  the  people,  and  probably  at  least  as  large 
proportion  as  is  raised  by  taiiution  in  this  country.  But 
main  public  income — the  land  revenues—although  a  sum  wj 
drawn  from  the  resources  of  the  country  generally,  is  not  a 
on  individuals.  On  whom  is  it  a  tax?  Not,  properly  Bpeakil 
on  the  ryots  who  pay  rent,  for  they  have  paid  it  to  some  superior 
from  time  immemorial.  Most  assuredly  not  on  the  landlords, 
for,  so  far  from  being  taxed,  they  have  now  in  the  portion  of 
the  rent  which  is  left  to  them  a  property  almost  wholly  created 
by  our  system  in  modem  times.  The  land  revenue  is,  in  fact, 
but  a  portion  of  that  God-given  value  of  the  land  which  in  other 
countries  has  been  appropriated  by  individuals,  but  in  India 
has  been  reserved  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  State.  Putting 
apart,  then,  the  land  revenue  and  the  opium,  we  raise  by  taxes 
which  really  fall  upon  the  population  of  India — that  is,  from 
1.  Salt;  2.  Excise;  3.  Customs;  and  4.  Non-litigious  stamps 
— nearly  twelve  millions.  Let  us  see  on  whom  this  taxation 
falls. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  salt-tax   is  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
poll-tax,   laU    being  consumed    by   rich    and  poor  alike.     The 
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£xcisc  revenue  also  is  almost  entirely  paij  by  the  poor,  spirits 
being  forbidden  to  the  better  classes.  Of  the  Customs  revenue 
(principally  derived  from  articles  of  European  production)  a 
Tery  considerable  proportion  must  be  paid  by  the  liuropean 
community  in  India;  witness  the  large  receipts  from  European 
liquors.  The  goods  taken  by  the  Natives  find  a  sale  in  India 
rather  on  account  of  their  cheapness  than  their  quality.  The 
rich  Native  uses  more,  as  articles  of  luxury,  the  tine  Native 
fabrics — shawls,  sidncobs,  and  worked  tissues  of  various  kinds, 
and  plate  and  jewellery  of  Native  manufacture.  The  main 
Customs  receipts  are  derived  from  the  cheap  cloths  and  threads 
for  light  clothing,  and  copper  and  brass  for  pots  and  pans,  and 
other  minor  articles  consumed  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Even  the  stamp  duties  and  Court  fees  fall  more  heavily  in  pro- 
portion on  the  petty  affairs  of  small  people  than  on  the  great  trans- 
actions of  great  people ;  and  some  of  the  self-supporting  depart- 
ments benefit  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Let  us  take 
for  instance  thp  Post  Office ;  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  a  European 
officer  in  the  Punjab  corresponding  with  his  brother  in  Madras, 
or  to  the  Native  merchant  at  Calcutta  corresponding  with  a  firm 
in  Bombay,  that  a  letter  is  carried  for  three  farthings;  but  to 
a  poor  Native  corresponding  with  another  poor  native  in  the 
next  town,  the  rate  is  by  no  means  a  cheap  one.  Taking  our 
standard  of  the  relative  value  of  money,  the  three-farthing  rate 
in  India  is  equal  to  a  sixpenny  rate  in  this  country  ;  and  the 
man  who  should  be  called  on  to  pay  a  sixpenny  rate  for  his 
local  correspondence  would  feel  that  he  nut  only  paid  for 
service  rendered,  but  was  heavily  taxed.  Allowing  to  the 
upper  class  of  Natives  the  larger  proportion  of  the  non-liti- 
gious stamps,  a  fair  share  of  the  Customs  revenue,  and  a 
fractional  share  of  the  salt  and  excise,  we  cannot  estimate  their 
jiayment  of  ordinary  revenue  to  be  much  more  than  one  millipn 
out  of  the  twelve  millions  which  we  have  put  down  as  taxation 
proper.  If  we  attribute  to  the  European  residents  a  special 
Customs  taxation  of,  say,  half  a  million,  there  will  remain  about 
ten  millions  paid  by  the  inferior  classes  beneath  the  reach 
of  the  income-tax.  The  salt-lax  alone,  which  we  have  calcu- 
lated as  averaging  3«.  6f/.  per  family,  is  an  income-tax  of  about 
3  per  cent,  on  the  labouring  man's  income  of  6/.;  and  if  we 
take  a  labouring  man  in  Bengal,  where  the  highest  salt  rale  is 
paid  on  a  full  consumption,  we  shall  find  that  he  pays  as  a  tax 
on  the  salt  consumed  by  his  family  about  5j(.  ^d.,  or  nearly 
5  per  ceni.  on  his  income.  On  the  whole,  the  taxation  proper  falls 
at  the  rate  of  about  5  per  cent,  on  the  total  income  of  two  hundred 
millions    sterling,   which   we    have    attributed    to   the   classes 
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beneath  the  income-tax;  while  the  one  milliaa  |Mid  bf  Aft 
upper  classes  is  but  1  per  cent  of  their  ettimmted  incoiiie  aiom 
hundred  millions,  and  still  less,  if  we  rappoM^  ae  nuuij  do^  dttt 
their  income  is  lar^^er. 

Theoretically,  ^en,  the  income-tax  is  unplj  jofttified  kj 
this  calculation;  and  even  Sir  R.  Temple^i  bevrj  tax  of 
3^  per  cent,  would  not  quite  redress  the  balance  or  flahlMi 
full  equality  of  taxation  between  the  rich  and  die  poor.  Tht 
belief  now  so  generally  entertained  that  the  rich  Natives  do  not 
bear  their  fair  share  of  taxation  seems  to  be^  so  ftor  as  iiqgaids 
the  old  established  taxes,  fully  borne  oat*  It  aeema  qoite  Crir 
that  they  should  be  taxed  eidier  by  an  income-tax  or  Irf  aoow 
other  means.  The  practical  objections  to  an  income-teg  an 
certainly  weighty.  We  have  alluded  to  the  extreme  difficnkf 
of  assessment  in  a  country  to  which  we  are  atrangen^  and  in 
which  the  means  of  ascertaining  incomes  are  veiy  deficient 
And  ^ there  are  farther  difficulties.  The  objection  Iteqneiitly 
taken  to  the  English  income-tax,  that  tempomiy  incomes  aie 
taxed  equally  with  permanent  incomes  derived  from  fixed 
capital,  comes  out  with  g^atly  increased  force  in  India, 
cially  as  it  affects  the  Anglo-Indian  commnni^.  The 
of  Europeans   in   India,  whether  they   be  public 

{)rivate  adventurers,  are  not  real  permanent  incomes, 
itc  incomes,  such  as  those  of  professional  men  in  tfaia  counttj 
— large  incomes  are  usually  enjoyed  only  a  few  jeuu^  and 
they  are  the  fund  from  which  provision  must  be  made  for  a 
man*s  after-life,  and  for  his  family.  An  income-tax  levied  on 
this  temporary  income  is  to  a  great  extent  a  percentaffe  on  his 
capital,  rather  than  on  his  income.  Add  to  this  tibat  most 
Eun)pean  incomes  are  known  and  taxed  to  the  last  frrthing, 
while  those  of  Natives  are  unknown  and  supposed  to  be  niid^« 
stated,  and  we  can  well  understand  the  especial  and  not  altogether 
unreasonable  bitterness  with  which  the  Anglo-Indian  community 
protest  against  a  high  income-tax.  The  rich  Natives  also^  evade 
it  however  thev  may,  would  of  cH>urse  very  much  rather  not  pay 
the  taXi  and  they  very  willingly  join  in  the  European  protesta. 
At  the  same  time,  when  we  hear  of  the  excessive  'nnpopolaritj' 
of  the  tax,  we  must  nMneml>er  that  the  ^  ]ieople*  who  so  hate  it^ 
niul  wht>  make  themselves  heani  so  loudly  regarding  it,  are 
priuei|Hilly  tlie  Anglo-Indian  residents  and  richer  Natives^  the 
latter  nuieh  under  luinuHuin  guidaniv.  'Ilie  mass  of  the  Native 
|H)pulAtion  do  not  \v\\  the  tax,  and  are  consequently  not  alive  to 
Its  evils. 

Auuiuiug  that  justiit^  nH|uires  that  the  first  incxeaae  of  tax- 
ation stuHiUI  fall  on  the  rieh  rather  than  on  the  poor,  we  fear 
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it  must  also  hp  admitted  that,  ttll  India  very  much  progresses 
in  weahli,  the  taxes  on  the  rich  will  not  be  aearly  so  pro- 
ductive as  those  on  the  poor.  It  has  been  very  much  the 
fashion  to  supposf  the  Native  merchants  and  bankers  to  be 
possessed  of  immense  wealth,  and  to  presume  that  the  small 
results  of  the  income-tax,  after  deducting  the  receipts  from 
Kuropeans  and  public  servants,  landholders,  fund-holders,  and 
others  of  known  incomes,  imply  an  estimate  of  the  income  of 
the  monied  classes  ridiculously  below  the  truth.  Probably  the 
Government  does  not  by  the  mere  haphazard  guesses  of  the 
assessor  arrive  at  anything  like  the  truth  with  regard  to  these 
incomes,  but  we  venture  tu  doubt  if  they  are  really  as  large  as  it 
supposed.  If  there  is  this  enormous  amount  of  Native  wealth, 
where  is  it  ?  We  do  not  see  it  in  the  shape  of  the  manufactories, 
and  ships,  and  various  material  enterprises  which  represent  the 
wealth  of  this  country.  There  are  no  foreign  investments,  and 
comparatively  little  investment  io  Indian  funds  and  railways.  The 
jiiint-stock  enterprises  are  almost  wholly  European.  Where, 
then,  is  the  untold  wealth  of  which  we  hear  so  much?  We  believe 
that  moat  of  the  wealth  of  Native  bankers  and  capitalists  is  on 
paper  only — in  brief,  it  is  lent  to  their  more  needy  countrymen. 
It  represents  the  capital  required  for  the  ordinary  trade  transac- 
tions for  the  supply  of  the  population,  and  more  especially  the 
small  capital  required  for  the  agriculture  of  the  millions  of  small 
farmers.  If  we  trace  downwards  and  downwards  the  wealth 
of  the  millionaire  banker,  we  shall  at  last  find  it  in  thousands  of 
miserable  bullocks  and  such  like  investments,  the  working  stock 
uf  a  numerous  but  very  poor  people.  Granted,  then,  that  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  make  a  commencement  of  efficient  means  of 
taxing  wealth,  we  must  not  exaggerate  this  resource. 

Let  us  here  pause  to  review  shortly  the  financial  position,  and 
try  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  probable  that  new  taxation  will  be 
necessary.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Indian  revenues 
were  somewhat  wooden  and  inelastic.  It  was  said  that  land 
revenue,  being  a  moderated  land  rent,  could  grow  but  slowly 
and  gradually  ;  that,  as  the  rich  consume  little  more  salt  than 
the  poor,  the  salt  revenue  could  only  grow  with  the  population  ; 
that  dram-drinking  was  not  the  habit  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
not  desirable  that  we  should  promote  it ;  that  the  Customs 
receipts,  confined  to  a  moderate  duty  on  articles  brought  from 
very  distant  countries,  could  never  be  very  great ;  and  that  direct 
taxes  were  abhorrent  to  the  people.  The  facts,  too,  seemed  to 
bear  out  this  view.  But  since  the  days  of  the  mutiny  these 
opinions  have  undergone  a  great  change.  The  figures  have 
shown  a  rapidly  increasing  revenue — it  has  been  frequently  said 
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witliout  contradiction  that  thn  revenues  of  India  have  proved  la 
be  as  elastic  as  those  of  England.  It  has  heen  argued  that  we 
may  trust  to  a  continuing  natural  increase  nhich  will  Bubtner^e 
temporary  deficits;  that  our  establishments  may  be  rednrni ; 
and,  especially,  that  much  of  our  public  works  expeadilur^ 
such  as  that  on  barracks,  is  not  a  proper  charge  on  income,  but 
an  espendilure  of  capital  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations 
which  we  may  well  borrow  and  charge  to  them.  Let  us  see  how 
far  these  allegations  appear  to  be  well  founded. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  say  that  the  relative  value  of  monry 
in  India  is  steadily  falling,  and  prices  are  rapidly  rising.  .As 
money  is  poured  in  and  goods  are  poured  out,  as  tbe  communi- 
cation between  the  East  and  theWest  becomes  shorter  and  more 
easy,  it  must  be  that  there  is  a  gradual  equalisation  of  values — 
the  increased  production  of  gold  apart.  In  regard  to  values, 
then,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  India  is  in  a  transition 
state — that  great  changes  are  in  progress.  A  rise  in  prices  raises 
the  revenue,  but  it  also  raises  the  expenditure,  and  the  only 
question  is,  which  side  is  most  afTected. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  great  increase  of  income  which 
has  already  taken  place,  a  good  deal  must  be  deducted  from 
the  apparent  increase.  A  large  sum  is  due  to  a  mere  chan^ 
in  the  system  of  accounts,  gross  receipts  being  now  brought  to 
credit  in  several  departments  where  net  receipts  only  were 
formerly  credited.  VVe  have  greatly  increased  establishments 
which  yield  a  merely  nominal  income  more  than  balanced  bv 
expenditure,  as  before  explained.  Oude  and  other  new  territories 
Lave  been  fully  brought  into  account,  and  have  enabled  us  to 
round  off  our  salt  preventive  lines  and  revenue  arrangements. 
Opium  has  been  for  some  years  ciceptionally  productive. 
Additional  taxation  has  been  imposed  on  salt  and  in  stamps,  anil 
by  income  and  license  taxes.  So  far,  tiM>,  as  there  has  been  real 
natural  increase,  this  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  mulinv 
war  and  years  immediately  following  an  enormous  amount  of 
English  money  was  poured  into  India.  A  great  war  expenditure 
frequently  protluces  an  appearance  of  prosperity,  especially 
when  it  it  paid  for  by  other  people's  money.  Some  80  millions 
of  British  capital  has,  farther,  been  in  a  brief  period  expended 
on  Indian  railways — there  was  a  considerable  rush  of  joint-stock 
CTiterprise  of  various  descriptions  towards  the  East — fiuallv,  the 
American  War  caused  an  enormous  infius  of  silver  to  pay  for 
cotton.  Vou  cannot  keep  pouring  in  continually  widiout  some- 
thing coming  out,  and  much  of  the  increased  prosperity  and 
increased  revenue  of  India  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  influx  nf 
British  money — an  influx  which  cannot  go  on  upon   the  same 
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sc.^Ie  for  ever  ;  we  shall  want  repayment,  some  (lay,  of  iDtereat,  if 
Tiut  of  principal.  In  fact,  with  all  the  boasted  increase  of  revenue, 
the  expenditure  has  increased  faster  still,  and  our  present  financial 
stale  is  worse  than  that  before  the  mutiny.  We  must  not  trust 
to  g;roEs  figures — let  us  see  the  sources  of  our  revenue,  and 
consider  how  far  they  are  likely  to  increase. 

The  tributes  are  fixed,  and  cannot  be  increased — on  the 
contrary,  some  of  them  have  been  at  various  times  decreased. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  before  said  regarding  the  land 
revenue,  it  has  of  late  years  shown  a  considerable  increase, 
Oude  was  not  fully  brought  to  account  before  the  mutiny,  and 
bas  only  recently  been  settled  so  as  to  contribute  its  full 
<(uota;  investigations  into  claims  to  rent-free  tenures  have 
T>een  completed,  and  all  dormant  Government  rights  have  been 
tirought  to  book ;  unsettled  estates  and  items  hitherto  classed  as 
miscellaneous  have  been  brought  into  the  regular  accounts  ;  and, 
finally,  there  has  been  a  real  increase  of  revenue  in  the  Ryotwar 
Provinces  of  Madras  and  Bombay;  the  cotton  wealth  has  added 
very  greatly  to  the  value  of  land  in  Bombay;  and  Madras, 
widiout  a  settlement,  yields  a  steady  increase  as  prices  and 
population  increase.  But  most  of  these  sources  of  increase  are 
not  likely  to  operate  in  succeeding  years.  The  land  revenue  of 
permanently  settled  Beng^al  cannot  increase.  The  other  provinces 
of  Northern  India  have  just  been  settled  and  fixed  for  thirty 
years.  In  Bombay,  the  rise  in  values  has  been  nearly  realised 
by  A  new  settlement  at  increased  rates  for  a  similar  period,  and 
very  much  more  cannot  be  expected.  In  Madras  a  settlement 
lias  long  been  ordered — the  necessary  surveys  and  inquiries 
must  involve  great  expense — and  the  general  impression  is  that 
the  Madras  ryots  already  pay  to  Government  a  larger  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  land  than  the  landholders  of  other  provinces, 
ao  that  we  shall  not  gain  revenue  by  a  new  settlement,  and  must 
on  the  other  hand  fix  the  amount  for  thirty  years  to  come, 
Annexations  of  new  territory  are,  by  the  general  concession  of 
the  privilege  of  adoption,  rendered  almost  impossible  except 
in  the  event  of  political  convulsions  greatly  to  be  doprecaled. 
Altogether  the  prospect  seems  to  be  that  for  the  nest  thirty  years 
we  can  expect  comparatively  little  increase  in  the  source  of 
more  than  half  our  real  Indian  income — the  land  revenue.  That 
is  a  serious  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  salt-tax  has  been,  by  successive  increases,  stretched  to  its 
ntmost  limits.  Already  there  Is  much  rciison  to  suppose  that 
in  Northern  India  a  high  rate  is  rendered  less  profitable  bv  an 
abnormally  small  consumption,  and  increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication render  the  maintenance  of  widely  differential  duties 
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very  difficult.  Of  late  it  lias  been  question  of  equalisation  miiw 
than  enhancement  of  duties  ;  and  the  lost  enhancement  in  Madma 
and  Bombay  would  have  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in 
Northern  India  if  the  financial  emergency  had  not  been  supreastn^. 
Both  justice  to  the  people  and  financial  policy  render  it  clear  thai 
we  cannot  look  to  any  farther  rapid  increase  of  the  salt  revenue. 

It  is  now  placed  quite  beyond  doubt  that  the  cultivation  of 
opium  in  China  has  very  greatly  extended  of  late  years,  and  is 
at  present  carried  on  in  the  western  provinces  on  a  very  large 
scale.  The  only  financial  consolation  has  been  the  belief  that 
the  appetite  of  the  Chinese  for  the  drug  was  also  extending  so 
rapidly  as  to  al^orb  both  the  Native  and  the  Indian  drug;  but 
there  was  recently  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  the  latler,  and 
weighty  opinions,  both  ofhcial  and  non-oflicial,  suggest  that  thr 
fall  is  caused  by  the  indigenous  cultivation,  and  that  this  fall  is 
not  only  [wrmanent  but  warns  us  of  the  day  shortly  approaching 
when  the  imported  opium  will  no  longer  be  able  to  bear  a  heavy 
duty  in  competition  with  the  Native  article,  and  our  Indian 
revenue  from  this  source  will  be  lost  There  have  been  repeated 
alarms  on  this  subject,  which  have  blown  over ;  but  the  present 
alarm  certainly  seems  more  serious  and  better  supported  than 
those  which  have  gone  before,  and  it  must,  at  least,  be  felt  thai 
our  opium  revenue  is  precarious  in  the  future. 

In  excise  we  have  lately  snmeivhat  lost  revenue  by  the  change 
in  the  mode  of  administration,  designed  to  check  consumption, 
and  we  cannot  calculate  on  more  than  a  reasonable  annual  in- 
crease in  the  present  revenue  from  this  source. 

The  Customs  may  be  expected  to  increase  with  the  return  of 
commercial  prosperity  and  the  increase  of  trade.  Maacheater 
men  have  crie<i  out  that  the  Indian  taxation  of  their  cottons 
is  unjust! liable,  while  Indian  administrators  have  maintained 
that  but  for  Manchester  influences  they  could  easily  and 
fairly  raise  a  much  larger  revenue  from  this  source  by  a  not 
excessive  duly  of  1(1  or  15  per  cent  So  light  are  the  present 
duties  that  it  seems  impossible  fairly  to  complain  of  them.  And 
although  no  doubt  in  almost  any  other  country,  not  subject  to 
British  rule,  heavier  duties  would  be  and  are  imposed,  experi- 
ments already  made  point  so  much  to  the  possibility  of  a  suc- 
cessful Indian  competition  with  Manchester  power-looms  that 
un  increased  duty  is  not  likely  to  be  attempted.  The  Customs 
duties  on  imports  will  probably  remain  about  the  present  ra  ^ 
and  the  only  doubt  is  whether  the  export  duty  on  grain  and  soi 
other  articles  can  be  maintained. 

The  stamp  revenue  may  be  expected  to  give  a  fair  increa 
from  year  to  year  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  at  present  this  r 
(Court  fees  apart)  is  not  very  large. 
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It  romes,  then,  to  this,  that  in  the  Tributes  and  Land  Revenue 
,nd  Salt,  yielding  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  our  real  revenue,  we 
can  expect  but  small  increase  in  the  present  generation  ;  that  the 
Opium,  yielding  more  than  half  the  remainder,  is  a  revenue 
exceedingly  precarious  and  uncertain ;  and  that  the  really  elastic 
income  derived  from  Customs,  Excise,  and  Stamps,  is  only  ahout 
one-seventh  of  the  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  thai  the  expenditure  is  doubly 
elastic :  first,  because  as  prices  and  the  value  of  labour  rise,  our 
establishments  increase  in  cost ;  and,  second,  because,  as  we  im- 
prove and  modernise  our  system,  new  wants,  new  establishments, 
and  new  machineries  are  continually  created,  winch  much  more 
than  counterbalance  any  possible  reductions  in  our  old  establish- 
ments. Modernised  roads  and  police,  and  education,  and  sanita- 
tion, and  many  other  things,  cost  money  which  must  come  from 
some  source. 

Let  us  look  at  the  main  items  of  expenditure.  The  expense 
of  the  army  seems  enormous — cannot  we  largely  reduce  that? 
Well,  let  us  see.  According  to  the  most  recent  statement  by  Sir 
W.  Mansfield,  the  army  in  India  was  as  follows: — 

Earopeous       65,333 

Natives 134,740 

TotBl        190,073 

Of  whom  1 72,000  were  actually  under  arms. 

That  is  the  force  employed  not  only  to  defend  and  keep  order 
among  150  millions  of  our  own  subjects  in  a  foreign  and  con- 
quered country,  but  also  to  defend  and  control  50  millions  in 
Native  Slates  :  total  200  millions  inaterritory  covering  1,500,000 
square  miles.  The  Indian  army  is  unsupported  by  militia 
reserves,  or  volunteers,  or  any  of  the  expedients  by  which  armies 
are  tupplcmented  in  European  countries — and  is,  in  proportion  to 
the  countries  and  populations  to  he  controlled,  by  far  the  smallest 
in  the  world.  It  seems  quite  impossible  that  we  should  with 
prudence  farther  reduce  its  numbers,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
imprudent  in  the  highest  degree  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
European  soldiers.  Then  as  respects  expense.  We  liave  long 
been  accustomed  to  reganl  the  ordinary  British  soldier  charged 
to  the  home  taxpayer  as  a  charge,  one  way  and  another,  of  not 
less  than  100/.  per  man.  The  same  European  soldier  in  India — 
looking  to  the  higher  pay  and  more  rapid  consumption  of  the 
snidier,  the  great  expense  of  transport  of  men  and  materials, 
the  much  more  expensive  style  in  which  he  is  boused  and  kept 
- — cannot  be  put  down  as  averaging,  men  officers  and  material 
togetlier,  less  than  200/.  per  man;  and  that  at  once  accounts 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  military  expenditure.  In  addi- 
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The  Native  soldiers  arc  oflicered  by  Europeans,  paid  at  Icart 
three  times  as  high  as  officers  in  this  country.  Much  of  thn 
material  supplied  to  Natives  costs  as  much  as  that  supplied  tn 
Europeans.  And  altogether,  all  over  the  world,  the  soldier  is  ercry 
day  becoming  a  more  expensive  servant  and  military  establish- 
ments more  costly.  Not  only  does  pay  increase  and  d<i  initra- 
ments  of  war  become  more  complicated,  but  we  have  great 
expenses  forced  on  us  by  the  professors  of  sanitary  science  and 
other  sciences ;  and  nowhere  are  more  expensive  experiments 
tried  than  in  !»dia,  where  we  can  do  our  duty  to  the  soldier  at 
other  people's  expense.  Nor  are  we  anywhere  so  liberal  in  our 
views  of  justice  to  the  officers  who  have  fought  our  battles  aj 
when  a  British  Parliament  passes  votes  which  affect  only  the 
Indian  taxpayers.  Altogether  the  fact  seems  to  be  that,  however 
we  may  save  excessive  and  unnecessary  expenditure  here  and  there, 
the  army  is  an  expense  which  we  shall  never  very  effectually  check, 
and  which  will  grow  upon  us  as  fast  as  wages  rise  and  science  in- 
vents new  modes  of  spending  money  in  instruments  of  destruction. 

The  marine  expenditure  in  India  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum ;    but  already  it  is  felt    that  something  more    is   wanted. 
There  must  be   some  addition  to  the   Indian   marine,   and  t 
Admiralty  demands  payment  for  services  rendered  by  the  Britjj 
Nsvy.     Some  increase  under  this  head  is  inevitable. 

The  new-fashioned  police,  instituted  since  the  mutiny  on  t  ^^ 
model   of  the  Irish  police,   is  now  generally   considered   to  be 
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lilitary,  and, 
the  other  hand,  it  i 
duties  are  to  be  efficiently  perfur 
the    local    jxilice   at   much    additional    i 
numbers  of  the  regular  police. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  civil  administration  of  so  varfj 
country  will  ever  be  conducted  in  all  its  branches  at  less  tbao 
the  present  cost  of  three  millions  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  Is  in  this 
branch,  above  all  others,  that  new  demands  continually  arise  with 
the  pi-ogrccs  of  society  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  age.  Here 
there  will  be  constant  inirense  and  not  decrease.  New  classes 
are  also  continually  added  to  the  pension  list,  causing  an  increase 
of  retirinn  allowances.  The  Native  judges  are  the  least  well 
paid  of  all  our  public  funclionaries ;  the  cost  of  the  Courts  is 
continually  increasing,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  increase  in 
Court  fees  has  been  found  to  bo  overdone.  '  Education,  Science, 
and  Art,'  is.  of  nil  branches,  that  which  grows  most  rapidly 
in  which  expenditure  most  incren.es  and  receipts  are  verv  small* 

Finally,  we  come  to  'Public  Works,    and  the  debt  "may   be- 
taken 
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taken  in  connection  with  that  department.  It  has  been  argued 
that  this  expenditure  is  a  profitable  investment,  and  that  we  may 
well  add  another  fifty  millions  to  our  debt,  trusting  to  increased 
income.  This  view  has  so  far  been  accepted  that  what  are 
called  'reproductive  works,'  that  is,  works  which  are  expected 
to  return  an  income  on  the  money  expended^!  rrigation  works. 
State  railways,  and  the  like — are  placed  to  a  separate  account 
and  paid  for  with  money  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  But  the 
(lovernment  has,  as  we  think  most  properly,  declined  so  to  deal 
with  works  returning  no  income,  especially  barracks.  It  may 
be  a  very  good  economy  to  an  embarrassed  landed  proprietor, 
to  borrow  money  to  drain  and  make  judicious  improvements 
on  his  land ;  but  to  add  to  his  house  would  certainly  not  get  him 
out  of  his  difRcullies.  Within  a  single  generation  half-a-dozen 
new  plans  of  barracks  have  been  adopted,  each  superseding  the 
former  and  intended  to  last  for  ever.  Barracks  are  in  this  respect 
exactly  like  the  ships  of  our  Navy — models  in  one  decade  and 
thrown  aside  the  next,  if  not  at  a  much  earlier  time.  It  might 
well  have  been  argued  that  the  last  and  most  expensive  barracks 
now  in  course  of  construction  would  probably  not  be  recognised 
as  a  useful  legacy  by  the  next  generation  ;  but  the  fact  has  already 
anticipated  the  conjecture.  The  first  of  these  new  barracks,  con- 
structed at  enormous  expense  on  English  sanitarian  principles, 
are  hardly  completed  at  Allahabad  and  Jullundcr,  when  they  are 
discovered  to  be  wholly  unsuited  to  the  tlimatc  and  a  blunder 
nlti^ether.  So  far  from  its  being  safe  to  debit  to  capital  works 
which  return  no  income,  the  doubt  is  whether  many  of  the  so- 
called  reproductive  works  may  not  entail  a  heavy  burden.  They 
are  undertaken  by  Government  principally  because  private 
capitalists  decline  them,  and  sanguine  estimates  of  Government 
engineers  are  under  such  circumstances  not  very  trustworthy. 
Especially  we  cannot  lake  a  sanguine  financial  view  of  Indian  State 
railways.  If  we  confined  ourselves  to  (he  present  lines,  doubtless 
the  present  deficit  would  gradually  diminish;  but  it  is  notoriously- 
shown  by  all  experience  that  Oie  trunk-  lines  pay  best,  while 
branches  and  subsidiary  lines  too  frequently  entail  a  loss.  Now 
the  private  guaranteed  Companies  have  already  possessed  tbem- 
selves  of  the  trunk  lines  of  communication,  while  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  undertake  a  great  subsidiary  system  of  branch 
and  secondary  lines.  They  have  also,  for  political  objects, 
embarked  in  two  expensive  lines  in  the  sparsely  inhabited 
.countries  near  the  Indus.  Altogether  there  seems  every  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  gain  from  increase  of  receipts  on  the 
guaranteed  tines  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  for  many 
vean  to  come  by  losses  on  new  lines. 

To 
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To  revert  to  ordinary  works  paid  for  out  of  revenue,  !t  hat 
been  said  that  at  aay  rate  the  State  is  not  bouad  to  undertake  id 
great  an  expenditure  of  this  kind.  The  expenditure  is  called 
enormous  and  ciceaisive.  Those  who  have  practical  cipprience 
of  Indian  administriition  think  far  otherwise — sn  far  at  least 
as  the  work  done  is  concerned.  We  have  already  shown  that, 
deducting'  military  works,  the  remaining;  expenditure  of  the 
Public  Works  department  averages  about  three  millions  ]m 
annum.  But  of  this  sum  a  million  is  absorbed  by  establishment! 
alone — the  very  expensive  establishment  of  European  enfineers 
and  subordinate  officers  who  design  and  direct  the  works  bulb 
military  and  civil — with  some  miscellaneous  and  unclassified 
charges.  There  remain  for  actual  works  about  two  millioni 
to  divide  among  all  the  administrations  in  India — say  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  land  revenue  of  each  province.  Now  in  the 
absence  of  any  sufficient  local  taxation,  not  only  all  civil  and 
Judicial  buildings,  but  all  the  chief  roads  and  communications  of 
the  country,  must  be  made  and  maintained,  and  every  material 
improvement  must  be  undertaken  from  this  fund,  in  a  country 
where  extremes  of  climate  and  absence  of  material  render  roi  ' 
and  most  other  works  abnormally  expensive.  When  compla 
is  made  of  the  absence  of  roads,  it  must  be  remembered  4* 
in  most  parts  of  India  good  roads  cost  positively  i 
England  and  relatively  enormously  more,  and  that  every  i 
of  new  road  involves  a  very  heavy  cost  of  maintenance.  Public 
buildings,  too,  arc  continually  tumbling  down,  and  new  ones  are 
constantly  demanded  on  a  greatly  increased  scale.  Hence  it  Is 
that,  large  as  the  total  may  seem,  the  public  works  allowance  to 
each  of  a  dozen  different  administrations  is  wholly  insufficient 
t<i  meet  many  pressing  requirements.  Lord  Mayo's  present 
retrenchment  in  this  department,  inevitable  though  it  be,  has 
cause<l  a  woful  retardation  of  necessary  works ;  and  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that,  if  we  would  do  justice  to  the  material 
resources  of  the  country,  we  must  find,  either  from  imperial 
or  from  local  sources,  an  ever- In  creasing  fund  for  public  worki 
wliich  yield  no  direct  return. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  come  is  that  the  secret  of  Indian 
financial  difficulties  is  this,  that  only  a  portion,  and  that  the 
smaller  portion  of  our  income,  is  really  elastic  and  expansive, 
whereas  almost  the  whole  of  our  expenditure  is  expansive  in  a 
very  high  degree.  If  this  be  so,  the  difRcuIty  is  not  temporary, 
but  chronic,  and  must  be  met,  not  by  temporary  palliations,  but 
hy  permanent  measures.  The  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  that,  by  book 
or  by  crook,  we  could  make  the  old-fashioned  sources  of  revenue 
meet   ihe  old-fashiuned   expenditure,  even  increased  as  it  Is  by 
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rise  of  vnluea  and  of  prices  ;  but  that,  if  wc  woukl  liave  a  madern 
and  civilised  ad  ministration,  if  we  would  iiave  new  improve- 
ments— education  and  sanitation  and  police,  and  railways  and 
roads  and  canals — we  must  devise  and  enforce  new  and  civilised 
modes  of  taxation  also.  Taking  the  view  that  we  do  of  the 
Indian  deficit,  and  believing  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  which 
we  have  exhibited  approximates  to  correctness,  wc  cannot  but 
believe  that  Lord  Mayo  and  his  advisers  were  right  in  thinking 
that  the  deficit  should  be  at  once  grappled  with,  and  that  the 
additional  taxation  necessary  should  be  imposed  on  the  higher 
classes.  Whether,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  the  arguments 
for  or  against  the  income-tax  may  preponderate,  the  Indian 
Government  seem  to  have  acted  in  a  manly  and  straightforward 
manner  in  boldly  taking,  according  to  their  lights,  a  course 
which,  however  unpalatable  with  certain  classes  and  however 
open  to  objection,  is  yet  in  the  main  founded  on  principles  of 
justice.  VVe  have  admitted  that  the  income-tax  falls  very  hard 
on  the  European  community  (who  also  pay  an  abnormal  share  of 
the  Customs  duties) ;  but  the  richer  Natives  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  have  real  ground  of  complaint,  except  in  so  far  as  the  tax  is 
unequally  and  capriciously  imposed. 

VVe  do  not  seek  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  the  Government 
of  India  OS  respects  new  modes  of  taxation — we  would  only 
put  the  matter  in  this  wise :  The  opinion  has  been  rapidly 
gaining  ground  that  all  the  atlempts  to  impose  new  tixes  by 
general  legislation  for  all  India  have  been  unsuccessful,  that 
everything  new  must  in  that  country  so  much  partake  of  the 
character  of  experiment  that  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  novel 
taxes  uniformly  all  over  so  vast  an  empire  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  found  in  fact  that,  divided,  as  India  is,  into  a  number  of  local 
admin  is  [rations,  a  too  complete  centralisation  of  the  finances 
does  not  work  well.  Local  administrators  have  no  interest  in 
devising  taxes  which  go  to  a  central  treasury  and  not  to  the 
improvement  of  their  own  country  and  people  ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  they  care  little  tu  reduce  expenditure,  and  are  always  ready 
to  draw  everything  that  can  be  got  from  a  central  milch  cow,  for 
the  due  sustenance  of  which  they  are  not  responsible.  Recent 
discussions  have  pointed,  then,  to  some  project  for  localising  in 
some  degree  the  finances  and  giving  the  local  administrations  a 
certain  financial  responsibility  for  making  the  two  ends  meet. 
The  idea  is  that  if,  as  in  America,  certain  imperial  receipts,  such 
as  customs  and  opium,  were  taken  as  imperial  revenues  to  defray 
I  the  imperial  charges  with  the  interest  of  the  debt,  while  the 
I  cost  of  the  army  was  fairly  distributed,  local  treasuries  might  be 
r    -established  under  a  general  central  control ;  and  it  might  be  left 
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to  the  ]ocal  GoTernments  to  find  tlie  mauM  fiir  laaKia^  lodl    i 
works  and  other  local  improTementt,  besides  mdihinielenDy  t»    | 
the  best  advantage  the  ordinary  levennes  and  estsblislillMBll.  A    j 
tax  successfully  introduced  in  one  province  might  then  be  oopisi 
in  others ;  but  an  unsuccessful  experiment  in  one  pnmaeemaU 
not  affect  the  others. 

We  must  not  misuse  the  term  Mocal/    Provincul 
extending  over  a  country  as  large  and  popnloos  as  Fraooe^  la 
thing,  and  local  taxation  in  the  English  sense  is  qoite 
thing.     The  one  may  be  imposed  by  the  Goveniments  and  legis- 
latures of  presidencies  and  provinces ;  the  other  is  in  ita  aaftps 
for  the  most  part  voluntary  and  in  its  purposes  local  in  a  liasilBi^ 
sense.     Of  this  proper  local  taxation  there  was  in  fonner 
a  good  deal  in  India,  such  as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  II 
part  of  this  article — the  self-imposed  taxation  of  village  madp 
cipalities.     But  in  inost  parts  of  India  these  indigenous  mmdioi^ 
palities  have  hardly  been  recognised  by  law,  and  the  indigcnowa 
power  of  the  elders  has  fallen  very  much  into  abeyance.     We 
found   village   municipalities;   but   the  towns   were  generally 


dependent  on  the  will  of  the  rulers,  and  without  a  municipal 
stitution.  Our  efforts  have  been  directed  to  establish  in  to 
municipalities  after  our  fashion  and  directed  to  our  objects.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  shajM 
about  these  institutions.  They  are  generally  forced  on  the  people 
bv  the  influence  of  the  ofiicers  of  Government,  the  cesses  ave 
imposed  on  an  unwilling  people  for  objects  whidi  do  not  really 
interest  them  ;  and  there  is  little  real  self-government.  If  then 
we  would  establish  real  local  taxation  for  purposes  appreciated 
bv  the  people,  and  obtain  their  real  aid  in  such  a  system,  mndl 
still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  end  is  attained. 

One  word  of  caution  as  regnnls  the  mode  of  raising  that  part 
of  the  expenditure  (for  reproductive  works  only,  we  most  hope^ 
which  must  be  met  by  loan  or  guarantee.  In  former  days  a  large 
proportion^ in  fact,  the  larger  proportion — of  our  Indian  loana 
was  misod  in  India,  and  fn»m  the  Natives.  Every  facility  and 
rnrouragemcnt  were  given  to  private  Native  lenders,  as  is  the  case 
in  France;  and  the  confldonce  in  the  British  Government  waa 
irn»nt.  It  was  the  practice  to  keep  what  was  called  an  open 
lonii — tlmt  is  a  loan  at  a  rate  somewhat  below  the  market  imte^ 
available  t«>  all  comers;  generally  a  4  per  cent,  loan  when  the 
fives  were  at  a  prtMnium  and  the  fours  were  below  par.  The 
facility  of  leaving  money  into  auv  treasury  at  any  time  was  so 
mtuh  appreciated  by  the  Natives  that  a  goinl  deal* of  money  was 
always  flowing  in  at  a  cheap  rate  in  this  way,  and  the  arrange- 
ment offoKltHl  to  the  Natives  mo*t  of  the  advantages  of  a  savings 
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bank.  But  when  English  ideas  began  to  prevail,  these  open 
loans  were  denounced  as  contrary  to  financial  principles  and 
leading  to  extravagance ;  so  they  were  stopped,  and  when  money 
was  next  wanted,  it  was  borrowed  at  higher  rates  and  on  English 
principles.  The  loans  were  no  longer  offered  to  the  people. 
Tenders  were  invited  from  great  loan  contractors,  after  the 
London  fashion,  and  taken  by  European  banks  and  capi- 
talists ;  and  resort  has  been  very  largely  had  to  the  London 
market.  The  difference  in  the  value  of  money  between  London 
and  India  is  now  really  very  slight — the  Indian  4  per  cents,  are, 
at  the  time  we  write,  about  par  in  London,  and  about  97 
in  India ;  but,  owing  much,  we  believe,  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  business  is  managed,  the  debt  of  the  Indian  Government  is 
more  and  more  transferred  to  English  holders,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  all  new  loans  have  been  raised  in  England  or  from 
English  sources  in  India,  and  of  the  vast  expenditure  on  Indian 
guaranteed  railways  scarcely  a  fraction  is  held  by  the  Natives. 
Is  not  this  ever-increasing  debt  of  India  to  England  a  great 
political  danger?  Would  it  not  be  worth  our  while  to  do 
something  to  induce  the  Natives  again  to  trust  to  us  for  Indian 
purposes  the  funds  which  must  certainly  result  from  their  increased 
prosperity  and  wealth,  and  for  which  they  have  little  secure 
employment  ? 

We    conclude    by   an    attempt   to    compare    in    brief   form 
Indian  with  English  taxation,  thus  roughly  expressed  in  millions 

sterling : — 

Taxes  on  Consumption  and  Exvenditube. 

India.  United  Kingdom. 

Necessaries:^ 

Salt         6iniI1ioD8.      Grain    import    abolished    in    present 

Grain  export         ..     ..       i     ,,  year. 

Noxioas  luxuries : — 

Liauors 2i     ,,  Liquors 25  millions. 

Opium  export       . .  6^     , , 


Innocent  luxuries : — 

Customs     (liquors    and|  , « 

grain  excepted)        ../    * 


Stamps: — 


Tobacco,      sugar,      tea,  | 
coffee,  and   other   cus->  14 
toms  duties | 

Assessed  taxes,  indudingj     » 
horses  and  dogs  . .      . .  / 

Surplus  of  the  post-office, )     qi 
railways,  &c /      ^ 


t  > 

>  • 

I » 


On  bills  and  contracts ..       {      ,,  On  bills  and  contracts    ..       3^ 

Taxes  on  Fropebtt  and  Inoomis. 
India.  United  Kingdom. 

Ineome-tax,  present  year    2  millions.      Succession  and  legacy  duty  4}  millions. 


Income-tax,  say       ..      ..7 
Trade  taxes      i 


» t 


» ff 


Total,  India    ..     ..     20       ,,  Total,  United  Kingdom  60 

It 
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It  thus  appears  that  in  this  country  wc  have  now  enttrely  got 
rid  of  all  taxH  on  neceMarie*,  wfaili:  in  India  there  is  a  Tett 
heavy  tax  on  salt  and  an  export  duty  on  grain.  In  most  EurDpeau 
conntries  salt  i>  still  taxed — t,  g.  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Austiu, 
Belgium,  and  RuMia — bnt  nowhere  is  the  tax  so  heavy  as  b 
India.  Tobacco  and  sugar,  taxed  in  this  country,  are  uatnxcil 
in  India.  In  most  of  the  tobacco-producing  countries  of 
Europe  (e.g.  France^  Italy,  Austria,  Spain),  and  also  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  tobacco  b  heavily  taxed  by  means 
of  a  State  monopoly  at  an  excise,  and  sugar  is  also  gene- 
rally more  or  less  taxed.  Two  cUsses  of  well-known  Briliah 
taxes  have  no  representatlTe  in  India — the  assessed  taxes  and 
the  succession  dudes.  In  many  Enit)pcan  countries  there  ii  a 
considerable  tax  on  sales,  such  as  ikie  Mahommedans  levied  U 
India.  As  respects  a  snccetsion  duty,  the  great  difGculty  in 
India  is  that,  owing  to  the  system  of  joint  family,  there  are 
scarcely  successions  in  our  sense,  but  a  certain  stamp-duty  on 
the  proof  of  wills  has  been,  we  believe,  imposed  in  the  present 
year. 

Altogether  we  need  not  doubt  that  examples  and  preredenls 
for  every  possible  kind  of  taxation  will  be  Ibund  in  one  foreign 
country  or  another,  and  among  many  suggested  Ijiscs  the  Govern* 
ment  must  decide.  But  two  cardinal  facts  we  believe  that  experi- 
ence proves  in  reganl  to  Indian  taxation:  first,  that,  if  we  are 
to  have  new  modes  of  expenditure,  we  must  devise  new  taxes  to 
meet  them ;  and,  second,  that  new  taxes  will  nut  be  successfully 
devised  and  pat  in  force  till  there  is  some  provincial  Inralfi* 
tion  of  the  finances,  giving  to  those  who  find  the  mone^  an 
interest  in  it  more  near  than  the  remote  interest  of  soppljing  ft 
central  treasury. 


Art.  v.— The  '  Timet,'  '  Standard,'  and  '  Daihf  Nmoi'  News- 
papers.    October,  1870,  to  January,  1871. 

AFTER  the  loll  of  Sedan,  France  presented  the  appeuaaea 
of  a  vast  and  dismal  inundation.  The  German  boats 
])ouring  onward  in  a  resistless  tide  overspread  and  submerged 
tlwr  country,  wherein,  at  that  time,  Paris,  Metx,  Straabm^ 
Vei'dun,  with  a  few  other  places  of  minor  importance,  loomam 
thriiugli  the  u)ist  of  sorrow  and  despair  like  to  many  island  racks 
iibiivc  the  Keni-ml  Hood,  alone  gave  any  signs  of  defensive  vitalhjr. 
I'lnavv  lay,  to  ull  anpearance,  helpless  beneath  the  heel  of  her 
enemy ;  oiul,  fur  a  brief  si^ace,  the  utter  prostration  of  the  one 
combatant  and  the  supreme  triumph  of  the  other,  raised  in  the 
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appctatitrs  iif  the  contest  a  ijplusive  hope,  that  terms  i>f  peare 
which  might  be  accepted  without  abject  humiliation  woaltl  be 
conceded  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  conqueror. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  hope  was  Pot  to  be 
realised.  Like  the  cruel  servant  who  went  out  from  the  presence 
of  his  infinitely  forgiving:  master,  to  clutch  his  miserable  fellow- 
servant  by  the  throat  with  the  demand  for  the  uttermost  farthing 
of  his  little  debt,  the  Prussian  monarch  resolved  that  the  cup  of 
humiliation  should  be  drained  by  his  helpless  enemy  tu  the  last 
bitter  dregs.  Justifying  his  purpose  by  a  pretest  which  had  not 
even  the  merit  of  plausibility.  King  William  decreed  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  with  its  bloodshed  and  all  its  accompani- 
ments of  unutterable  horror  such  as  the  burning  of  Bazeilles 
and  Ablis,  for  the  avowed  object  of  uniting  to  Germany,  in  an 
enforced  and  detested  bond,  populations  who  are  enthusiastically 
French. 

In  Paris  the  fall  of  Sedan  was  speedily  followed  by  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Kmpemr  ;  and  the  fickle  populace,  intoxicated  with 
joy  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  danced  like  maniacs  over 
the  grave  of  the  national  honour  even  while  90,000  French 
soldiers  were  defiling  before  their  conquerors;  and,  like  spiteful 
children,  stabbed  the  pictures  and  broke  the  busts  of  the  man 
who,  whatever  might  be  his  faults,  had  conferred  innumerable 
benefits  upon  Paris.  The  high  priests  of  the  revolution  laid 
on  their  scapegoat  all  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  to 
which  the  war  and  its  disasters  were  attributable;  and  the  surprise 
und  disap]Kiintment  of  the  nation  were  extreme  that  the  Germans 
did  not  at  once  accept  the  plea  which  sought  to  exonerate  France 
by  heaping  all  the  guilt  on  her  ruler.  The  demeanour  of  the 
Parisians  in  those  early  days  of  their  recovered  freeilom  was 
little  calculated  to  increase  the  sympathy  of  their  friends,  or  to 
encourage  the  hope  that  they  would  oppose  a  stedfast  resistance 
to  the  German  armies  now  closing  around  diem.  But,  after  a 
biief  period  of  paralysed  disappointment,  the  Insurious  city 
braced  itself  to  reject  all  thought  of  peace  and  safety  if  these  could 
only  be  purchased  by  cession  of  territory  and  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  people  who  had  fought  and  bled  for  F' ranee ;  and,  as  in  former 
days,  the  capital  carried  the  nation  along  with  it. 

Now  that  their  Jonah  was  cast  into  the  sea  ;  now  that  the  vices 
and  corruption  of  the  Imperial  system  were  ended;  the  world 
should  wimess  the  spectacle  of  the  new  republic  awaking  Hke  a 
young  giant  from  bcr  long  repose,  and  bursting  the  Lilliputian 
.  bonds  with  which  the  hated  invader  sought  to  bind  down  her 
vigorous  limbs.  A  purer  system  was  to  be  inaugurated;  the 
reign  of  common  sense  had  taken  the  place  of  incapacity  nml 
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folly ;  and  France  waa  aa  good  as  saved  l     \Vc 
see  how  far  these  aaticipationa  have  been  realised, 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  German  people  would  hare  berti 
content  after  Sedan  to  conclnde  the  war  with  ihe  old  frontiers  hml 
not  the  (Generals  prononnced  the  strategical  line  of  the  Vosga 
essenUal  to  secure  Germany  from  future  nltaclc. 

It  haa  been  pretended  also  ^t  the  Prussian  monarch  wu 
prepared  to  grant  faronrable  conditions  of  peace  at  the  same 
period,  but  Uiat  his  magnanimoos  inclinations  were  frustratcil 
by  the  non-existence  of  any  g^orernmcnt  with  iiuthorlty  to  treat 
on  the  part  of  France, 

Aa  to  the  first  assertion,  the  dUtnant]in<;  of  the  Lorraine  auJ 
Alsatian  fortresses  would  have  allbrdcd  Germany  every  reasonable 
guarantee  ;  but  on  this  point  it  u  needk-ss  to  address  any  argo* 
ment  to  the  English  people,  since  there  nrc  few  EntcHshmen  wba 
do  not  protest  against  the  transfer  of  free  populations,  and  wbft 
do  not  foresee  that,  far  from  such  transfer  alTordin^  securities  fiir 
future  peace,  it  would  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  bitter  feeling, 
prompting  the  French  to  persistent  preparations  for  war  and  tn 
active  measures  of  revenge  so  loon  as  they  might  feel  strong 
enough  for  the  indulgence  of  that  sentiment.  As  a  commentary, 
a  German,  writing  from  Meti,  says :  '  Let  nobody  expect  to  wiai 
the  aympathies  of  these  people  lor  geacrntions  to  come.  They 
bote  us  more  intensely  than  do  the  French  population  proper, 
and  if  Mets  remains  German,  onlv  an  iron  rule  will  be  possible 
here.  Every  forbearance  and  mildness  would  be  misunderstood, 
and  good  deeds  would  fall  on  stony  ground.' 

With  respect  to  the  second  pretension,  the  (diatacla  to  4a 
indulgence  of  King  William's  merciful  disposit'  '  ' 


the  absence  of  a  constituted  government  in  France  was  DO  gnat&r 
after  Sedan  than  when  Count  Bismarck  lately  amused  M.  TUm 
with  the  prospect  of  an  armistice,  and  might  have  been 
ill  precisely  the  manner  proposed  on  the  latter  occaaiom. 
Count  is  a  very  exi)erience«)  win^puller;  and  we  tnce  Uw  1 
(lexteroui  manipulation  of  the  puppets  in  exciting  and  ii 
silying  the  demand  of  the  German  people  tar  Alsace  aad  . 
raiue,  as  in  the  incendiary  statement,  setting  the  Ficnck  ■ 
<5einiBii  bliHxl  on  fire,  ami  deriding  the  wavering  SoathGen 
States— that  thf  head  of  the  German  nation  had  beco  iiM 
nt   Kins  bv  the  French  Anil»s»ador  in  such  fashion,  that  1 
William  dirw-ted  one  of  his  aiiendaiits  to  inkna  M.  T 
that  '  the  King  i-onld  not  iweivo  him  again.' 

■riiit  statement,  whicli,  acting  ott  the  temper  of  the  French  and 
Gtrniau  (leo^de.  niMie  i**ce  imivwaibl^.  wu  false  from  be«iiiunF 
lo  end ;  but  it  wrvwl  ita  )>nri»i«e,  and  when  «  Mae  atatMnoit » 
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promulgated,  if  we  can  discover  wlio  benefited  by  it,  we  may  be 
sure  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  its  author.  Tlie  statement  was 
first  published  in  Count  Bismarck's  spci^lal  tir^au,  the  '  Nord- 
Deutsche  Zeitung.'  VVe  have  reverted  to  this  incident  because  it 
lias  never  received  the  weight  which  properly  belongs  to  it  in 
apportioning  the  blame  for  tlie  origin  of  this  war. 

The  Junta  styling  itself  tlie  '  Government  of  National  Defence,' 
but  deriving  its  sole  authority  from  the  Parisian  mub,  was  com- 
posed of  General  Trochu  as  President,  whose  political  leanings 
were  Orleanist,  of  the  impulsive  and  sanguine  Gambetta,  Jules 
Fnvrc,  Cremieus,  and  other  republicans  of  less  note.  All  offices 
at  the  disposal  of  the  governing  body  were  filled  with  republicans, 
for  the  most  part  journalists  and  lawyers.  In  the  provinces  the 
general  course  seemed  to  be  to  take  the  leading  opposition 
journalist  of  each  department  and  to  make  him  Prefect,  con- 
fiding to  him  at  the  same  time  the  military  organisation  of  his 
department ;  and  many  of  these  functionaries,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  little  brief  authority,  played  such  fantastic  tricks  as  were 
little  calculated  to  recommend  a  republican  form  of  government 
permanently  to  the  French  people. 

M.  Jules  Favre,  as  Foreign  Minister,  issued  a  circular  to  the 
French  representatives  at  the  difTerent  Courts,  declaring  that 
although  the  republican  party  had  opposed  the  war  in  the  first 
instance,  at  the  risk  of  their  popularity  ;  and  although  their  hearts 
Ijleil  at  the  slaughter  i(  occasioned  ;  they  would  not,  as  the  price 
<if  peace,  '  cede  one  inch  of  their  territory  or  one  stone  of  their 
fortresses.'  Paris  should  resist  to  the  bitter  end.  '  After  the  forts 
we  have  the  ramparts  ;  after  the  ramparts  we  have  the  barricades  ;' 
and  if  Paris  succumbed,  '  France  should  avenge  her.' 

These  were  brave  words,  yet  not  braver  than  would  have  been 
justified  by  the  numbers  and  resources  of  the  French  people,  and 
the  spirit  they  have  actually  displayed,  providt-d  a  proper  direc- 
tion could  be  given  to  their  efforts,  English  journalists,  as  a  rule, 
could  scarcely  find  words  strong  enough  in  ridicule  of  the  idea 
that  Paris  could  stand  a  siege.  Her  walls  were  expected  to  fall 
like  those  of  Jericho  at  the  first  blast  of  the  German  trumpets. 
To  those  who  knew  any  thing  of  war,  however,  it  appeared  certain 
that  if  the  (wpulation  were  bent  on  resistance,  the  Germans,  in 
laying  siege  to  the  citv,  were  commencing  an  enterprise  which 
would  tux  their  skill  and  resources  to  the  uttermost  That  they 
would  ultimately  succeed  in  starving  Paris  into  submission,  sup- 
posing  eUectual  relief  not  to  come  from  without,  appeared 
probable  ;  but  that  result  could  not  be  achieved  forat  least  three 
months ;  and  if  thai  period  should  be  utilized  in  the  creation  of 
a  field  army,  sufficient  in  numbers  and  equipment  to  advance 
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against  the  beleaguering  force,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Fl 

in  at  least  obtaining  equitable  conditions  of  peace,  need  not  ban 

been  despaired  of. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  details  of  the  war,  we  propi>se,  ass 
guide  in  judging  the  actual  operations,  to  take  a  brief  view  of  tlie 
situation  and  possibilities  on  both  sides. 

First,  as  to  France,  Starting  from  the  assumption  that  Pari* 
could  resist  for  three  months,  we  find  the  French  people  resolute 
in  their  determination  to  continue  the  struggle — a  determination 
which  appears  to  have  been  intensified  by  every  fresh  disaster; 
but  the  only  elements  of  success  were  supplied  by  the  superior 
numbers  and  wealth  of  the  defenders.  Of  able-bodied  men  there 
were  more  than  sufficient;  but  there  were  at  first  no  arms  to  put 
into  their  hands,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  officers  to  give  them 
organisation.  Especially  were  they  deficient  in  field  artillerv, 
the  absence  of  which  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  amount  of 
courage  or  numbers.  The  action  of  the  civilian  prefects  in  many 
cases  disgusted  the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  the  hoisting 
of  the  red  flag  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles  threatened  at  one  time  ' 
divide  the  French  people  into  two  hostile  camps. 

While   this  was  the  stale  of  affairs  without  the  city,  it 
impossible  to  count  on    the  temper  of  the  Parisian   pnpuli 
Dissensions   were    known    to    exist,  and  the    Belleville    cVu 
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headed  by  Flourcns,  were  noisy  and  violent.  The  armed  force 
at  the  disposal  of  Trochu  was  of  a  motley  character,  consisting 
of  regular  troops,  Mobiles,  and  National  Guards,  the  regulars 
being  profoundly  discourag-ed  bv  the  events  of  the  war,  TTie 
organisation  of  this  force  had  yet  to  be  begun,  and  the  arming  of 
it  could  only  be  gradually  effected.  The  garrison  was  almost 
destitute  of  field  artillery.  The  guns  must  be  cast,  the  horses 
and  gunners  trained,  while  the  enemy  was  thundering  at  tie 
gates  ;  and  until  this  was  effected,  sorties  in  force,  which  must 
constitute  the  soul  of  the  defence,  could  not  be  undertaken. 

Thus  the  composition  and  equipment  of  the  garrison  was  in 
every  respect  so  inferior  to  those  of  the  besiegers,  that  the  salva- 
tion of  the  city  depended  absolutely  on  the  formation  witha« 
the  walls  of  such  an  army — properly  organised,  equipped,  i 
provisioned — as  would  suffice,  in  co-operation  with  the  i 
within,  to  drive  the  Germans  from  their  prey. 

Now,  for  the  organisation,  arming,  and  provisioning  of  s 
a  force,    were    required— ^rs(,   time;    secoridhi,  a   place 
secure  from  molestation  by  the  enemy,  the  troops  comp 
might  l>e  drilled  and  disciplined,  and  where  they  might  i 
all  the  material  and  provisions  necessary  to  enable  them  t 
the  field  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
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The  sea  alone  could  furnish  means  Tot  tlie  accomplishnieiil  of 
this  object.  The  sea  has  been  for  the  present  contest  the  obedient 
servant  of  France,  and  should  have  constituted  the  base  of  opera- 
tions lor  the  relief  of  Paris.  Three  harbours,  two  of  them  being' 
JBordeaus  and  Havre,  mi^ht  have  been  indicated  as  the  rallying 
points  for  the  whole  of  the  French  levies:  entrenched  camps 
instructed  round  those  ports,  tbe  flanks  resting;  on  the  sea,  by 
the  labour,  day  and  night,  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
vithin  reach;  and  the  works  armed  with  heavy  guns  from  the 
fleet,  which  should  have  been  recalled  to  the  defence  of  France 
and  divided  between  the  three  ports. 

The  whole  of  the  available  raerchant-marlne  should  have  been 
;onstantly  employed  in  bringing  to  those  ports  the  field-guns 
and  breech-loading  riQes  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the 
armies,  as  well  as  tbe  stores  of  food  and  forage  required  for  their 
maintenance  in  an  advance  on  Paris. 

The  three  camps,  each  garrisoned  by  150,000  fighting  men, 
and  armed  with  guns  very  superior  to  any  the  Germans  could 
bring  against  them,  would  easily  defy  attack,  and  would  divide 
the  operations  of  the  enemy.  To  assail  them,  he  must  employ 
three  powerful  armies,  separated  from  each  other  by  such  distance 
in  a  hostile  country  as  would  render  intercommunication  tedious 
and  difficult ;  while  to  place  those  armies  in  the  field  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  requisite  heavy  guns,  be  would  be  obliged 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Paris. 

The  defence  of  the  three  camps,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be 
considered  as  one;  since  they  would  be  in  constant  and  rapid 
communication  by  steam,  and  therefore  able  mutually  to  rein- 
force each  other  arcording  to  need.  When  ready  to  take  tbe 
field,  the  French  marine  might  easily  transport  the  armies  of  the 
two  southern  camps  to  Havre,  from  which,  in  that  case,  an  united 
army  of  450,000  men  might  march  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  capital. 

A  screen  of  troops  should  have  been  maintained  as  lar  in 
advance  of  the  two  camps  as  possible  to  the  la^t  moment;  but 
all  serious  engagements  in  the  open  country  where  success  might 
be  doubtful,  and  especially  all  attempts  to  defend  open  towns, 
should  have  been  avoided. 

We  have  quite  recently  Icamt  by  accounts  from  Tours  that 
several  camps  of  instruction  have  been  formed  in  France,  two  of 
them  at  Bordeaux  and  Rochelle,  although  it  was  not  stated  if 
they  were  to  bo  entrenched.  St.  Nazaire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
I^oire,  if  local  circumstances  are  favourable,  would  have  been  a  , 
better  strategical  choice  than  Rochelle.  Havre,  we  also  learn, 
bas  been  fortified.  The  fear  is  that  these  measures  may  have 
been  determined  on  too  late. 

Tbe 
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The  only  organised  army  remaining  to  France  after  Sedan  vm 
shut  in  at  Metz  under  Bazaine,  and  Gonsiited,  as  we  nam  knov,  of 
150,000  men,  not  including  the  regular  garriMm  of  tbe  fiortma 
This  force  was  now  hemmed  in  by  strong  lines  of  circiimvst 
lation,  and  invested  by  the  1st  and  2nd  German  Aimice  vaitt 
General  Manteuffel  and  Prince  Frederick  Cbaries^  oonsiati^g  of 
seven  corps  and  three  divisions  of  cavalry,  reinfoieed  later  hjam 
infantry  division.  Thus  a  German  force,  never  prahably  CK- 
ceeding  210,000  men,  disseminated  ovcsr  a  circnmferenee  of 
27  miles,  which  was  separated  in  two  parts  by  llie  Moeellfv  m 
found  sufficient  to  hold  fast  150,000  Fiench  tniopi^  ouLupjiag 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  with  every  strategical  advantsfge  ia 
their  favour. 

At  Strasburg  a  French  garrison  of  19,000  was  beaicged  bj 
70,000  Germans.  Toul,  garrisoned  by  2000  Mobile^  was 
besiegi'd  by  one  Prussian  division  under  the  Gnnd  Dnke  of 
Meckleaborg.  The  cannon  of  Toul,  commanding  the  raiboad 
from  Nancy  by  Chalons  and  Epemay  to  Pkris,  compelled  Ae 
Germans  to  unload  their  trains  some  distanoe  east  of  the  town, 
to  transport  their  supplies  on  wheels  by  a  long  detour,  and  ts 
load  them  again  on  trains  to  the  west  of  the  lortKsa.  Thos  fltt 
(x^rsisteut  defence  of  the  garrison,  which  only  snireDdevBd  in  dM 
last  days  of  September,  had  a  large  share  in  delaying  the  open- 
tions  of  the  besiegers  oif  Paris.  Verdun,  on  the  Meoae^  aimilaflj 
ciunmanded  the  direct  railroad  from  Metz,  passing  hj  Rhefans 
aiui  Soissons  to  Paris.  It  was  besieged  by  detachments  fiam  dtt 
I  St  Army  at  Metz,  and  was  defended  by  Mobiles  and  NntiflHi 
(.luanls.  ThionvIIIe,  Longwy,  Montmedy.  and  Mesiefei^  all 
helii  Frvnch  garris^>ns«  and  preventeti  the  Germans  from  nsigg 
the  Rii)i\>ad  (Kissing  by  these  places  to  Rheims  and  Puia 
rhiomHIo  and  Montmixly  were  blockaded,  and  the  blockades  of 
l^;;s\*ho  and  Phalsburs;  wen^  continued;  they  were  defended 
i  l.lv'tlv  bv  Mobiles^  and  ^Hvupied  abtHit  l^,000  German  timqiSL 

Svnnetnlut  in  miti^u^Hi  oi  their  fatal  inferiority  in  the  field, 
:l.o  Funwh  |v^ssesseii  an  adx-anrnjco  which  is  inherent  in  llie  can 
.  *.  a  )V\>p;o  dcfouJ.ir.^  their  s^nl.     Instead  e£  being  limited  i 
:lu*  o\cn:  ot*  a  douv*:^  a*  t'lcir  e;:etnics  would  be,  to  one  g 
*.::-.o  x^t  ivsuna:^  the  Ftvuvh  fo^xN"^   mich:  retire  either  in 
X.  .'.w-.u^  or  t*;vu\  a  oivA:^:;\His  t\eM»  in  anv  direction  i 


N..;l\vti\;  a:xx;  a  iN^w<*t:\;*.  luvt^  a  \;c:*va:^;  FrvtK-h  armr  miglit  be 
N  s . ;;  *,  V  *  * ;  : . :  •.  x ', ,  i*.  jj  v.t  :V :  x  a '.  ^ ;  *u  j^  ^  \v :  k^x  rvyicLing  anv  point  on 
,  s'  xva>:  ^V,o,v  \sa;  sv;v.;:u>t**  nv.^h:  Sf  tftWHuable';  and  **»■ 
X    \;uv>',a;\,v   «ou\;  cwvloi.tlx   ^;^o  tie   Frvcch  a  real  tactical 
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Turning,  now,  to  the  Germans — the  capture  of  Paris  was  the 
one  great  object  they  proposed  to  themselves  in  coDtlauing 
the  war,  because  It  was  considered  that  its  attainment  would 
lead  to  the  Immediate  submissiiin  of  France.  The  siege  uf 
Paris,  therefore,  was  the  one  great  central  operation  to  which 
the  other  military  movements  were  only  accessory.  Had  they 
foreseen  the  resistance  they  were  to  encounter  from  the  capital, 
i  more  than  doubtful  if  they  would  not  have  offered,  after 
Sednn,  terms  of  peace  which  would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
French  ;  but  they  were  under  the  impression  that  Paris  would 
jield  on  the  mere  appearance  of  their  forces  before  it;  and 
thus  they  were  committed  to  a  tedious  and  difficult  enterprise, 
the  duration  of  which  would  afford  to  France  all  the  chances 
which  might  arise  from  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  in 
general,  and  from  the  changes  which  time  might  work  in  the 
opinions  and  actions  of  the  other  European  powers. 

Destitute  as  France  was,  at  this  period,  of  any  organijed 
military  force  in  the  field,  the  most  obvious  manner  of  reducing 
the  country  to  subjection  was  to  prevent  the  assembly  and 
training  of  any  such  force,  by  sending  strong  moveable  columns 
wf  the  three  arms  into  every  district.  But  France  was  too  large 
for  such  a  treatment,  even  with  the  overwhelming  numbers  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  It  was  impossible  to 
coerce  in  that  manner  more  than  a  small  portion  of  tlie  area  of 
France.  The  German  columns  would  command  only  the  ground 
on  which  they  encamped,  with  a  certain  zone  surrounding  it ; 
and  the  fire  of  hatred  and  resistance  smouldering  over  the  wfaoh; 
surface  of  the  country  would  thus  be  stamped  out  in  one  quarter 
only  to  burst  forth  with  increased  violence  in  another.  To  this 
fact  it  was  owing  that  the  so-called  French  Government  was 
left  so  long  unmolested  at  Tours ;  it  would  have  been  hazardous, 
in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  to  detach  a  large  force 
from  the  investing  armies  to  so  great  a  distance  from  Paris,  and 
a  small  force  would  risk  being  ovcrixiwered. 

The  base  of  operations  for  all  the  German  forces  was  formed 
by  the  line  of  frontier  estending  from  Saarbriick  on  the  north,  to 
Basle  on  the  south,  and  all  their  movements  have  of  necessity 
been  regulated  by  that  consideration. 

The  lines  of  communication  for  the  army  engaged  in  the 
primary  operation  of  the  siege  of  Paris  took  their  departure  from 
the  northern  half  of  this  base;  and  on  these  lines  were  situated 
kll  the  strong  places  excepting  Strasburg,  such  as  Metz,  Toul, 
Verdun,  Thionville,  &c.,  which  the  Germans  were  besieging  at 
the  period  of  the  fall  of  Sedan. 
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Tserious  inconvenience,  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  working 
staff. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  only  the  general  direction  of  the 
inarch  of  the  armies  on  Paris  is  above  given.     Every  parallel 
Toad  leading  in  the  named  direction  was   of  course   utilised. 
^Each  army  thus  marched  in  parallel  columns,  the  lateral  com- 
munication between  which,  as  well  as  between  the  two  armies, 
was  kept  up  by  the  cavalry ;  and  in  particular  the  outward  flanks 
of  both  armies  were  protected  by  strong  bodies  of  cavalry.     The 
front  of  both  armies  was  at  the  same  time  covered  by  a  chain  of 
•advanced  guards  in  communication  with  each  other  by  means 
-of  cavalry  patrols,  thus  forming  a  continuous  circle,  either  for 
protection  or  information,  enveloping  the  head   of  the  line  of 
march  of  both  arftiies  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
in  advance. 

If  General  Trochu  had  possessed  at  this  time  120,000  good 
troops,  and  an  adequate  field  artillery,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  Germans  to  take  up  their  investing  line  on  such 
■an  enormous  circumference.  The  French,  holding  the  centre, 
might  have  struck  vigorously  at  different  portions  of  the  serpent 
(form  then  winding  its  way  round  the  devoted  city,  and  might 
•easily  have  cut  it  into  fragments  before  it  could  have  found  time, 
by  the  construction  of  entrenchments  and  batteries,  to  tighten  its 
iblds  and  choke  its  victim. 

Even  as  it  was,  the  operation  was  hazardous.  The  4th  Army, 
under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  easily  repulsed  an  attempt 
made  by  Vinoy's  corps  to  stop  its  progress  on  the  18th  September 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mame,  and  on  the  19th  the  French  made  a 
.skirmishing  attack  on  his  leading  columns  between  St.  Denis 
and  Gonesse.  But  the  3rd  Army  had  to  encounter  more  serious 
opposition. 

On  the  17th  September,  the  5th,  being  the  leading  corps  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia's  (3rd)  army,  threw  pontoon  bridges 
over  the  Seine  at  Villeneuve  St  George  ;  and  over  these 
bridges  the  5th,  6th,  and  2nd  Bavarian  corps  must  pass  to  take 
their  positions  in  the  investing  line  from  the  Seine  westward  by 
•Sevres  to  Bougival,  likewise  on  the  Seine,  north-west  of  the  city. 
Tliey  must,  ]ierforce,  also  move  in  a  long  trailing  column,  dan- 
gerously weak  at  any  given  point  in  comparison  with  the  masses 
which  the  enemy  could  direct  against  it.  The  formation  of  the 
bridges,  and  the  operation  of  defiling  over  them,  were  covered 
towards  Paris  by  posting  on  the  heights  of  Limeil,  extending 
from  the  Seine  to  Boissy  St.  Leger,  one  brigade  of  infantry,  with 
two  tqnadrons  and  two  batteries.     At  2  p.m.  the  French  troops, 
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Xo  the  nuiiibor  of  cijjlit  battalions  and  two  liatteries,  deljouchinir 
tVoni  Ch.'ircnton  across  the  Ijridges  over  the  Seine  and  Marii** 
\\  iiidi  tiit're  join,  and  advancin*?  alonjj  the  tonsrue  of  land  com- 
jMJsod  bi'twccn  the  two  riv<»rs  which  afforded  perfect  protectiMii 
to  tlu»ir  llanks,  attacked  the  Prus:>ians,  but  were  easily  repulse  li 
an»l  driven  back  in  contusion. 

C)n  the  iMii.  the*  'n\i  Corps,  having*  crossed  the  Sein",  con- 
tinui'd  its  inanh  on  Versailles,  bv  the  two  routes  of  Palaiseau 
•uv.l  Hicvie :  ihe  l^icvre  column,  which  was  covered  towards 
r.iris  bv  la^:ll^v,  had  :in  unimportant  skirmish  in  the  afternoon. 
The  s:i!ne  liaN  ti'.e  I'nii  Havarians.  Lavinir  crossed  the  bridges, 
iHi'upioil  L'»nji".::TU'a*.:. 

On  he  \\\"\\\\\\z  "1  t;;e  i'.'th,  the  Tirh  G)rps  marciied  from 
Pi  lisoA.i   .wA    HivMv   •n  \  <.rsi:!'.t*s :    the   'IvA   Bavarians  from 
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irreverently,  by  the  First  Napoleon,  when  he  said  *  God  always 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  gros  bataillons.^ 

The  different  rules  and  maxims  which  have  been  framed  by 
military  writers  are  all  deduced  from  this  one  leading  principle, 
by  which,  indeed,  all  military  operations,  whether  great  or  small« 
must  alike  be  regulated ;  whether  these  relate  to  the  general 
strategy  of  a  campaign,  to  the  marshalling  of  an  army  on  a  field 
of  battle,  or  even  to  the  manoeuvring  of  a  battalion  on  the  parade- 
ground.  And  the  object  of  all  military  rules,  of  all  drill,  dis- 
cipline, and  military  training,  and  of  all  the  labours  of  the 
different  military  departments,  is  to  enable  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  to  apply  that  principle  successfully.  It  will 
be  found  that  every  advantage  obtained  by  either  side  during  the 
present  war  may  be  traced  directly  to  diat  superiority  of  con- 
centration on  which  we  have  insisted  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
^access. 

The  art  of  fortification  is  simply  an  application  of  the  same 
principle,  by  means  of  which  a  small  force  may  be  enabled  suc- 
cessfully to  resist  a  large  one,  and  the  real  superiority  may  be 
converted  practically  to  the  side  of  the  weaker  numbers.  Its 
origin  dates  as  far  back  as,  and  was  a  consequence  of,  the  use 
of  missiles.  And  the  primary  idea  was  to  neutralize  superior 
jiumbers  by  creating  a  shelter,  from  behind  which  the  weaker 
jparty,  in  comparative  safety,  might  discharge  their  missiles  at  an 
enemy  advancing  to  attack  them.  It  is  clear  that  if  a  man  shel- 
tered by  a  ptirapet  could  discharge  three  darts  or  arrows  at  an 
attacking  body  between  the  moment  of  the  latter  coming  within 
range  and  that  of  closing  with  the  defenders,  the  interposition  of 
the  parapet  would,  speaking  theoretically,  place  one  of  the  latter 
on  an  equality  with  three  assailants.  Every  improvement  in  the 
science  of  projectiles  has  been  in  favour  of  the  lamb  against  the 
wolf ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  advantages  to  the  defenders  must 
increase  in  the  triple  proportion  of  the  range,  accuracy,  and 
rapidity  of  fire.  Thus,  the  same  man  behind  a  parapet,  who, 
when  armed  with  stones  or  darts  might  be  equal  to  three  assail- 
ants, would,  when  furnished  with  a  weapon  firing  ten  shots  in  a 
minute  at  an  effective  range  of  six  hundred  yards,  be  equal  in 
theory  to  fifty  assailants,  or,  if  we  suppose  only  every  fifth  shot 
to   tell,  to  ten   assailants   advancing  to   the   attack    over   open 

(Sroond. 

The  present  range,  accuracy,  and  rapidity  of  fire  impart  to  all 
irregulars,  when  acting  on  die  defensive,  a  greater  value  than 
they  formerly  possessed  in  the  threefold  proportion  of  those 
^elements ;  and  the  consideration  is  one  of  paramount  interest  to 
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England,  since  her  Volunteers,  by  xeascm  of  tfaor  pioficicncnr  i^ 
shooting,  would,  in  this  view,  be  little  inferior  to  trained  ■olm» 
in  defending  an  entrenched  position* 

As  the  art  of  fortification  advanced,  towns  weie  oomplelelj' 
surrounded  by  parapet  walls,  and  rarions  devices  were  aidoiilBd 
in  their  construction,  with  the  purpose  of  increasiiig  die  8ap»»' 
riority  of  defensive  fire,  of  which  the  most  importuit  was  the*' 
provision  of  flanking  defence. 

The  reduction  of  an  ancient  fortress,  too  strong  tDbecuriedW 
sudden  assault,  was  undertaken,  as  in  modem  times,  in  a  mediod- 
ical  and  scientific  manner,  the  syjstem  of  attack  bong  regulaled 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  defences.  In  the  absence  of  aaj 
sufficient  means  of  forcing  a  passage  through  a  solid  lampart  to<^ 
lofty  for  escalade,  the  assailants  resorted  to  the  erection  of  a  hnge 
mound  of  earth,  pushing  forward  the  mass  gimdnally  nntQ  it 
touched  the  walls,  and  raising  it  to  the  levd  of  the  sommi^ 
from  whence  the  besiegers  might  pour  dieir  stormers  over  die 
defences.  Many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  refer  to  dua 
method  of  capturing  besieged  cities,  as  (Deut  xx.  20),  where  die 
Israelites  are  commanded  to  *  build  bulwarks  against  the  eitr' 
until  it  should  be  subdued ;  and  yet  more  expressly  in  die  de- 
nunciation against  Sennacherib  (2  Kings,  xix.  82V,  prodaimiiig' 
that  he  '  should  not  shoot  an  arrow  into  Jerusalem,  nor  oonie' 
before  it  with  a  shield,  nor  cast  a  hank  aaaintt  it.* 

This,  the  most  ancient  mode  of  attack,  was  superseded  by  die 
method  of  effecting  an  entrance  into  a  besieged  place  by  breaching- 
the  wall  with  battering-rams  and  engines  hurling  masses  of  rock 
and  other  missiles  with  gjeat  force.  To  effect  this,  howereTi 
these  engines  had  to  be  brought  close  up  to  the  wall ;  and  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  soldiers  employed  in  running  up  these 
engines  or  rams,  and  in  working  them  when  in  position,  gave  rise 
to  the  system  of  approaches^  the  rudest  idea  of  which  is  expressed 
in  the  moveable  towers  or  sheds  on  wheels,  which  were  poshed 
up  to  the  walls.  This  system  has,  in  modem  days,  only  beeik 
elaborated  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  introduced  by  science  in 
military  operations. 

As  the  power  of  artillery  increased,  it  became  necessary  to 
substitute  for  the  parai^et  wall  a  rampart  built  of  a  thick 
mound  of  earth,  the  excavation  of  which  formed  the  ditch.  Thia 
mound  was  faced  or  s(*ar|H'd  with  brick  or  masonry  to  such  a 
height  us  to  ivnder  aeivss  to  the  interior  im)K)ssible  except  fay 
scaling-ladderM ;  and  to  prevent  this  seariHHl  wall,  forming  die- 
inner  side  of  th<'  ditch,  iumx  being  brought  down  in  ruins  by  a 
distant  fire,  it  was  pniteetiHl  by  raising  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
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ditch  an  earthen  mound  or  parapet  higher  than,  and  sloping 
gradually  towards,  the  surrounding  country. 

The  increased  range  and  accuracy  of  hollow  projectiles  have 
rendered  the  old  system  of  closely  surrounding  a  town  with  a  con- 
tinuous rampart  or  enceinte  both  useless  and  dangerous,  unless 
supplemented  by  a  system  of  detached  forts  sufficiently  in  advance 
to  Keep  an  enemy's  artillery  beyond  that  distance  from  which  be 
might  destroy  the  place  by  his  shells.  It  was  the  absence  of 
such  advanced  works  at  Sedan  that  enabled  the  Germans  to  place 
their  artillery  on  the  heights  surrounding  the  fortress,  and  com- 
pelled the  surrender  of  the  French  army  enclosed  within 
its  walls. 

A  series  of  such  forts  disposed  on  a  large  circumference  con- 
stitute a  vast  entrenched  camp,  the  forts  themselves  armed  with 
the  heaviest  known  ordnance  and  requiring  comparatively  small 
garrisons,  yet  affording  the  most  favourable  battle  positions  for  a 
large  army,  whose  flanks  would  rest  on  two  of  the  forts  and  whose 
front  would  be  effectually  protected  by  their  fire. 

In  general  terms,  the  advantages  of  such  a  system  are  : — 1. 
They  oblige  an  enemy  to  commence  his  approaches  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  place  they  are  designed  to  protect,  thereby 
preventing  its  being  destroyed  by  distant  bombardment,  and 
rendering  it  necessary,  before  such  a  result  can  be  achieved,  that 
the  besiegers  should  reduce  two  or  more  of  the  adjacent  forts  by 
regular  approaches  and  assault.  2.  The  circumference  marked 
by  the  forts  is  so  extensive,  that,  in  order  to  invest  them  com- 
pletely, the  besiegers  must  disseminate  or  spread  out  their  force 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  dangerously  weak  at  any  one  point. 
3.  The  forts  composing  the  system  being  capable  of  defence  by 
small  garrisons,  the  bulk  of  the  defensive  force  is  available  for 
oflTensive  action,  by  sorties  on  a  large  scale,  against  any  point 
in  the  besiegers'  weak  line ;  and  these  sorties  could  be  repeated 
daily,  the  time  and  point  of  attack  being  varied,  so  that  the 
besiegers  could  never  know  when  or  where  they  might  be 
attacked.  Under  these  conditions,  and  supposing  the  garrison 
eflfective,  the  reduction  of  such  a  fortress  as  we  have  described 
diould  be  extremely  difficult  By  means  of  sorties,  not  only 
would  information  be  obtained  as  to  tlie  intended  direction  of 
attack,  but  the  siege  works  would  suffer  constant  interruption. 
The  troops  engaged  in  these  sorties  would  never  be  required  to 
advance  far  from  their  own  secure  base ;  and,  both  in  advancing 
and  retreating,  they  would  be  protected  by  the  preponderating 
lire  of  the  forts. 

Applying    these  remarks   to  Paris,   we  learn    by  the   latest 
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accounts  that  the  garrison  consistrd  of  121,000  troops  of  the 
line,  120,000  Mobiles,  and  300,000  Nationa!  Guards;  ami  «* 
General  Trochu  attributed  Lis  long  period  of  inaction  to  tlie 
absence  of  an  adequate  supply  of  field  artillery,  it  m&v  W 
assumed  that  his  equipment  in  that  particular  is  now  com- 
plete. 

Supposing  an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  besiegers'  line  witli 
150,000  of  tbe  most  trustwurthy  troops,  let  ua  examine  tbrir 
chances  of  success.  All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  the  Germans 
have  so  strongly  entrenched  their  positions,  and  have  so  disposed 
their  numerous  field  artillery,  as  to  enable  them  to  bold  securelj 
any  point  suddenly  attacked,  even  against  very  superior  number 
Yet  their  own  numbers  at  any  given  point  must,  of  necessity,  be 
perilously  weak.  The  extent  of  their  inner  line  of  investment 
is  fifty  miles;  that  of  the  outer  circle,  occupied  by  the  beaii- 
miartcrs  of  the  two  besieging  armies,  at  least  fiity-six  miles. 
Taking  fifty  miles  as  the  basis,  and  estimating  the  Germans  al 
250,000  men,  which  is  certainly  excessive,  the  average  strenglli 
at  any  given  point  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  5000  men  lu 
one  mile.  The  dispositions  of  attacK  being  completed,  and  the 
troops  in  their  places  an  hour  before  daylight,  the  Germans 
could  not  receive  more  than  one  hour's  notice  of  the  various 
points  against  which  the  attack  was  to  be  directed.  The  real 
attack  being  combined  with  feints  in  several  different  directions, 
some  loss  of  time  would  result  from  uncertainty  as  to  which 
attack  might  be  real  and  which  feigned  ;  because,  should  the 
besiegers  mistake  a  feigned  for  a  real  attack,  they  might  be 
induced  dangerously  to  weaken  the  point  against  which  the 
latter  was  about  to  be  directed.  Supposing  that  point  well 
ascertained,  how  many  men  could  be  assembled  within  an  hour 
for  its  defence?  Even  by  drawing  off  every  man  from  their 
lines  for  three  miles  on  each  side  of  the  point  threatened,  which 
obviously  they  could  not  venture  to  do,  they  could  onlv  muster 
30,000  men,  who  would,  by  the  hypothesis,  have  to  withstand  a 
force  more  than  three  times  their  number. 

In  conducting  such  a  sortie,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
develop  a  large  front.  Where  a  gap  has  to  be  made  in  an  in- 
vesting line,  the  operation  should  be  similar  in  principle  to  that 
of  carrying  a  breach  ;  the  aclicn  that  of  a  battering-ram,  or 
rather,  in  the  case  of  sorties,  that  of  a  wedge,  tbe  head  hard 
and  weighty  with  propelling  jwwer  behind.  But  the  head  must 
be  tipped  with  steel ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  head  of  the  attacking 
column  should  be  composed  of  troops  whom  nothing  will  turn. 
That  being  the  case,  the  leading  assailants  will  break  in  ;  a 
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lodgment  once  made  in  the  besiegers'  lines  its  maintcnanee 
should  be  k  certainty,  since  the  tlefence  of  the  lodgment  can  be 
fed  both  more  rapidly  and  copiously  than  the  attack.  In  the  case 
«nder  consideration,  if  the  troops  on  both  sides  were  equal  in 
oomposition,  the  success  of  such  a  soitic  would  be  mathematically 
certain  ;  even  as  it  is,  we  consider  the  success  of  the  French  in 
such  an  operation  by  no  means  hopeless. 

The  fortification  of  Paris,  first  mooted  in  1830  by  Marshiil 
Soult,  was  only  finally  sanctioned  bv  the  French  Chambers  m 
3840.  Pfiris  is  now  surrounded  by  a  continuous  rampart  more 
than  icventy  feet  wide,  faced  with  a  wall  or  scarp  thirty  feet 
bigh,  having-  a  ditch  in  front  twenlv  feet  deep,  the  circuit  of 
which  measures  twenty-four  miles.  Outside,  at  distances  from 
the  ramparts  varying  from  one  to  three  miles,  is  a  chain  of  fifteen 
forts,  not  includinfT  the  Chateau  of  Vinrennes,  and,  excepting  on 
the  western  side,  all  within  such  distances  from  one  another  that 
of  any  system  of  three  adjacent  forts  the  two  on  the  outside  can 
cross  their  fire  at  least  two  miles  in  advance  of  the  centre  fort. 
Beginning  at  the  north  these  forts  are — 1,  Di-  la  Briche ;  i!, 
St.  Denis;  3.  De  1' Est  (these  three  constituting  the  system  of 
St.  Denis,  three  miles  from  the  encetnle) ;  4.  Aubervilliers, 
distant  from  the  enceinte  one  mile  and  a  quarter;  5.  Homsin- 
ville,  disbiat  nne  mile;  6,  Noisy,  two  miles;  7,  Ruany,  three 
miles;  8.  Ni>gent,  three  miles;  9.  Charenton,  two  miles; 
JO.  Ivry,  one  mile  and  three-quarters;  11  and  12.  Bicetre  and 
Montrouge,  each  one  mile  from  the  enceinte;  13.  Vanves,  one 
mile  and  a  quarter ;  14.  Issy,  one  mile  and  a  half ;  15.  Valerien, 
three  miles.  These  forts  are  all  of  perfect  construction,  the 
smallest  being  capable  of  holding  4000  men. 

At  the  time  when  the  forts  were  constructed  the  extreme 
Tange  of  hollow  projectiles  did  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  miles ; 
and  the  mind  of  the  engineer  failed  to  grasp  the  idea  that  a  time 
would  come,  as  it  has  come,  when  the  effective  range  of  shells 
wonld  be  five  miles.  It  should,  therefore,  be  remembered  that 
it  was  with  a  view  to  the  conditions  of  artillery  science  at  the 
time  of  their  construction  that  the  forts  were  located  ;  and  the 
disadvantage  to  the  present  d^efence  of  Paris  occasioned  by 
the  intervening  progress  of  that  science  is  very  considerable.  On 
the  north  and  east,  indeed,  the  forts  afford  even  now  a  sufficient 
protection  to  the  city ;  but  the  western  and  southern  fronts  are 
weak,  for  reasons  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

First,  on  the  west,  it  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to  a  map, 
that  the  Seine,  flowing  from  the  point  of  its  southern  bend  at 
Sevres    to  tliat  of   its    northern   bend  at  St.    0enis,  covers  the 

enceinte 
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enceinte  for  an  extent  of  fourteen  miles,  and  is  nowhere  at  a 
greater  distincc  from  the  ramparts  than  two  miles;  that  is  to 
say,  everywhere  within  easy  range  of  the  guns  from  the  ram- 
parts. Tlie  river  here  serves  the  purpose  of  a  wet  ditch,  the 
passage  of  which  could  not  prudently  be  attempted  by  an  enemy 
at  any  point. 

One  mile  from  the  river  and  three  miles  from  the  enceinte^ 
due  west  from  the  centre  of  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  was  placed 
the  fort  of  Valericn,  which  for  its  size  and  strength  merits  the 
appellation  of  a  fortress ;  and  this  was  the  only  exterior  defence 
along  the  front  of  fourteen  miles  above  referred  to.  Now,  the 
distance  of  Valcrien  from  St.  Denis,  the  nearest  fort  on  the  north, 
is  eight  miles ;  and  from  Issy,  the  nearest  fort  on  the  south,  is 
six  miles  ;  leaving,  therefore,  a  considerable  space  on  each  side 
where  the  besiegers  might  approach  their  batteries  to  the  Seine 
without  the  risk  of  serious  injury  from  the  guns  of  the  dilBferent 
forts. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  the  French,  after  Sedan,  interpolated 
two  new  works — the  redoubts  of  Courbevoie  and  Genevilliers — 
between  Valericn  and  St.  Denis ;  and  two  others,  those  of 
Montretout  and  Sevres,  between  Valerien  and  Issy ;  but,  before 
these  could  be  armed,  they  were  forcibly  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  although  the  latter  subsequently  abandoned  all  but 
Sevres,  thev  have  been  useless  to  the  defence. 

Turning  now  to  the  south,  and  commencing  from  the  left,  we 
find  the  forts  Issy,  Vanves,  Montrougc,  Bicctre,  Ivry,  located  on 
a  range  of  heights  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  enceinte,  at  an 
average  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half.  But  towards  the  country 
there  is  a  second  range,  parallel  to  and  200  feet  higher  than  the 
first,  viz.  that  of  Clamart,  Chatillon,  and  Villejuif,  which,  being 
only  a  mile  from  the  line  of  forts,  affords  sites  for  the  besiegers* 
batteries,  distant  only  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  enceinte. 
Thus  the  forts  which,  under  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time 
of  their  construction,  would  have  been  effective  in  protecting  the 
city  from  vertical  fire,  are  not  now  effective  for  that  purpose. 
From  the  heights  of  Clamart  and  Chatillon  a  range  of  five  miles 
would  command  the  whole  of  Paris  south  of  the  Seine.  It  is 
not  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  besiegers  should  capture  these 
forts  as  a  preliminary  to  a  bombardment.  What  is  the  reason, 
then,  why  no  such  measure  has  been  adopted  ? 

The  general  mode  in  which  the  Germans  have  waged  their  war 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  no  considerations  of  sentiment 
or  humanity  would  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  any  method 
which  might  promise  success  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

And 
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And  we  are  convinced  that  the  one  only  reason  why  two  millions- 
of  human  beings,  the  greater  part  being  helpless  women  and 
children,  have  been  spared  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment,  has 
been  the  recognition  by  the  German  leaders  that  in  an  artillery 
duel  they  would  have  been  overmatched.  According  to  a  Berlin 
telegram,  dated  19th  October,  the  complete  siege  train  had 
arrived  before  Paris  before  that  date,  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  mount  the  guns. 

In  ordinary  sieges  the  advantage  to  the  assailant  consists  in 
the  power  to  choose  one  corner  or  angle  of  the  besieged  place  for 
attack,  and,  by  the  construction  of  numerous  batteries  on  a  long 
carved  line  embracing  that  angle,  to  obtain  a  convergent  or 
concentrated  fire  on  the  works  adjacent  to  the  angle,  in  reply  to 
which  the  fire  of  the  besieged  must  be  divergent, — an  advantage 
which  results  surely  in  silencing  the  fire  of  the  place. 

But  the  vast  circumference  of  Paris,  which  is  the  principal 
cause  of  its  strength,  renders  this  method  inapplicable.  The 
attack  and  defence  are  practically  limited  to  a  long  straight  line  ; 
and  the  besieged  have  built  quite  as  many  earthen  batteries 
between  two  adjacent  forts,  for  the  defence,  as  the  Germans 
have  constructed  for  the  attack.  Superiority  in  an  artillery  duet 
would  therefore  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  preponderance 
in  number  and  power  of  guns. 

The  composition  of  the  German  siege  train  must  be  as  yet 
mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Trustworthy  details  of  the  armament 
of  Paris  are  likewise  wanting ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  probability,  it 
ought  to  be  superior  both  in  number  and  power  to  that  of  the 
besiegers,  since  the  French  could  have  mounted  the  heaviest 
known  guns  at  their  leisure,  and  neither  the  number  nor  the 
weight  of  these  was  limited  before  the  war  by  difficulties  of 
transport,  which  have  formed  so  serious  a  hindrance  to  the 
German  operations. 

It  would  be  of  small  advantage  to  the  besieged  that  they 
should  possess  a  superior  artillery,  if  they  were  obliged  to  dis- 
tribute their  guns  equally  all  round  the  defences  to  provide 
against  a  possible  attack  at  any  point,  while  the  enemy  could 
mass  the  whole  of  his  heavy  guns  for  the  attack  of  two  or  three 
adjacent  forts.  But  these  are  not  the  conditions  of  the  case  we 
are  considering.  Both  from  their  sorties  and  other  means  of 
intelligence  the  French  possess  accurate  information  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  German  siege  trains,  and  consequently  as  to 
the  points  threatened  with  attack  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  by  means  of  the  circular  railway  they  have  been]  able 
to  concentrate  at  those  points  the  greater  number  of  their  heavy 
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guns,  and  that  these  would  be  found  to  be  at  onoe  man 
and  more  powerful  than  those  of  the  besiegen.* 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  south-western  angle  of  Fuiib 
towards  Sevres,  as  the  weakest  point  in  the  citj  armoor ;  anl 
Mr.  Conybeare,  in  his  valuable  letters  to  the  'Timai^'  hat  showa 
•good  cause  for  believing  that  if  the  German  batterie*  ever  opMad 
fire  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  first  reducing  the  two  adjaosat 
forts  of  Issy  and  Vanves,  because  their  captnre  wouM  open  a 
larger  gap  than  would  be  created  by  the  teanction  of  any  oAsr 
three  forts,  uncovering  as  it  would  do  the  long  line  of  iBinpaifi 
extending  from  behind  Montrouge  to  behind  Yial&ien;  aal 
because  from  the  sites  of  Issy  and  VanTes,  snppoainf  dMB 
captured,  a  five-mile  range  would  command  all  the  nest  parts  sf 
the  city  of  Paris,  as  well  north  as  south  of  the  Seine. 

But  from  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  gathered  that  we  do 
not  estimate  hinrhlv  the  German  chances  of  success  in  anch  an 
attempt.  The  earthen  batteries  of  the  besieged  are  interpolatad 
between  permanent  works  erected  with  masonry,  while  the 
besiegers*  batteries  are  all  of  earth.  Some  idea  may  be  fimnsd 
of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  guns  covered  under  a  fire  from  As 
artillery  of  the  day,  from  the  result  of  an  experiment  flwda 
at  Shoeburyness  in  1863,  where  the  Armstrong  100-poondcr 
shell  gun,  firing  from  a  distance  of  2000  yards^  made  a  cbar 
breach  thirty  feet  wide  in  a  hard-rammed  earthen  parapet  twaatj 
foot  thick  in  three  hours.  Since  that  date  artillery  scicnoe  has 
made  great  advances,  and  the  same  result  would  be  now  obtained 
•by  a  gun  firing  from  a  distance  of  7000  yards.  These  views  aie 
supporte<l  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  *  Times** 
correspondent  at  Versailles,  dated  27th  November: — 

*  I  A\'a8  a  littlo  surprised  to  find  the  German  lines  so  hr  retired.  B 
Avas  oxplaiiu\l  by  the  advance  of  the  French  lines  at  Villi^f  and  kj 
tho  erection  of  the  new  batteries  which  enfiladed  part  of  the 


*  A  ^vrrvsivmlout  of  the  *  Times  *  has  htcl y  shovn  ivason  for  ssppoa^  tiw 

1olIo>ik  inc  iWtaiU  to  l^  iH^rrxvi : — 

The  l-tvuoh  lort'^  an*  anmHl  with  h«iv\  *hi|>^uo*— tLl,  I0}>iiicli, 


^^r\\HvtiK»  of  .V'O  U>*.  ;  vj-iuoh,  tbr\»wing  :^VU»*.;  TMnch.  throwing  180lbs.:IMi 
s»thor  pu>vs  r»iti:ut(:  tV\mi  ti^-iuoh  Jowtiwaiv^s.  IV^kIo$  thrse.  htmrj  g—  mum 
l^eeu  ca>t  in  the  l^^m  foaudrie«  tor  anniit|c  the  ue«  earthen  latteries  intetpolatii, 


haslaldif 


Tlu*  wu>^t  ivwort\\l  jtnu  *t  the  \>MWui*»!\l  \*t*  the  K>ie^'>r$  i*  hetier^d  by 
kiue  >i*riiiT  to  tv  oue  h*MUj;  *  e*b^t\*  x^t*  *>}  ixvheis  A'^d  d^vidvAilv  iuferioi 


jy^iue  >i*niiT  to  N'  oue  Iumu^;  a  e*ui»r\*  x^t  ^»J  u^•^e1s  A'^xi  d^vidvAilv  inferior  Is 
the  Kre«ch  h^'*"^*^  Ji**"* 

porition ; 
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:Hon  :  ftiiil  I  learnt  tliat  my  old  otiaervatory  at  tlicEnvariau  redoubt 
been  utterly  razed  to  the  ground  by  tboae  rutblees  fovts.' 

Indeed  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  random  fire  of  tte  forts 
lias  occasioned  both  much  loss  and  no  little  extra  trouble  (o  the 
German  engineers. 

As  a  sort  of  compensation  to  the  garrison  for  their  short 
rations,  the  besiegers  are  subject  to  some  special  disadvantages- 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  jKisition. 

As  all  idea  of  reducing  Paris  by  force  was  abandoned,  the 
attitude  of  tbe  liesiegcrs  became  purely  defensive,  and  the  hard- 
sbipB  occasioned  by  the  constant  wearying  watchfulness  necessi- 
tated thereby  have  been  very  serious.  For  many  weeks  it  was 
felt  that  sorties  in  force  might  be  expected  at  any  moment;, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  keep  large  bodies  of  men  at  their  dif- 
ferent alarm-posts  at  all  hours,  ready  for  instant  action;  and 
reminding  us  of  the  good  old  border  days,  when  the  troopers 
'  Carved  at  the  meal  with  gloves  (if  steel, 
And  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmets  barr'd.* 

For  the  same  reason  the  German  troops  who,  in  the  early  days- 
of  the  siege,  dwelt  comfortably  in  houses  and  villages,  were 
compelled  to  exchange  these  for  encampments  in  the  open, 
the  sites  of  which  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  rapidity  of  con- 
centration. It  is  probable  that  great  hardships  and  much  sick- 
ness have  been  occasioned  to  the  besiegers  by  this  attitude 
of  constant  watchfulness. 

We  must  now  turn  to  tbe  actual  events  of  the  campaign, 
which  the  foregoing  remarks  are  designed  to  illustrate. 

The  whole  military  and  political  system  of  France  was  at 
this  time  in  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion,  without  any  directing 
head.  The  absurd  arrangement  of  entrusting  the  Prefects  witib 
tbe  military  command  of  their  respective  departments,  was  pro- 
ducing its  natural  results  in  disconnected  and  useless  efTorts  and 
conflicting  authority.  Marseilles  and  Lyons  were  threatened 
with  a  red  republican  insurrection,  which  was  only  prevented 
by  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  masses.  The  Prefect 
of  Lyons,  without  a  shadow  of  justification,  arrested  General 
Mazure  in  command  of  the  troops  in  that  city;  and  Admiral 
Fourichon,  in  disgust  because  this  arbitrary  and  senseless  act  was 
approved  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Government  delegation  at 
Tours,  resigned  the  Portfolio  of  War.  On  the  other  hand,  thir- 
teen departments  banded  together  to  demand  the  nomination  of 
a  general  independent  of  ministerial  authority,  to  organise  the 
defence  of  the  western  provinces.     Numerous  bodies  of  Francs- 


and 


tirours  wandered  Independently  over  ihe  country,  inspiring  ai 
much  terror  amon^  the  inhabitants  as  the  Germans  themselFes; 
and  at  Tours,  under  the  e^'cs  of  the  GovcrnmcDt  delegation,  die 
officers  of  one  of  these  corps  were  besieged  in  their  hotel  and 
threatened  with  death  by  their  mutinous  followers.  The  only 
hope  of  extrication  from  this  chaos  was  in  the  advent  of  soi  ~ 
capable  and  energetic  man,  who  should  he  endowed  wi 
supreme  authority,  and  with  resolution  to  enforce  it 

The  chief  interest  of  the  war  centred  round  Paris  an<l  Mi 
The  operations  elsewhere  have  been  of  minor  imjiortance, 
have  exercised  no  appreciable  influence.  The  sieges  of  Schele- 
stadt,  Neuf  Brisach,  Belfort,  &c.,  being  exterior  to  their  ^netal 
line  of  operations,  were  only  undertaken  by  the  Germans  for  the 
purpose  nf  completing  the  conquest  of  Alsace,  which  they  had 
determined  to  annex  to  Germany  ;  and  our  limits  forbid  wiy 
further  reference  to  them. 

The  fall  of  Toul  and  Strasburg,  both  after  a  brilliant  defence, 
in  the  last  week  of  September,  liberated  80,000  German  troopi, 
part  of  whom  were  sent  to  reinfocrc  the  investment  of  Paris ;  wlule 
the  remainder,  about  70,000,  were  formed  into  an  army  aoder 
the  command  of  General  Von  Werder,  to  be  employed  in  sub- 
jugating Lynns  and  the  south-cast. 

Meanwhile  a  French  army  had   been  gathering  on  the  Loire, 
having  its  head-quarters  at   Bourges,  about  55  miles  south  of 
Orleans,    a  place    containing    a   large  cannon  foundry,    and  of 
stragelical  importance,  situated  as  it  is  within  the  loop  fonqi 
by  the  Loire,  and  at  tbe  junction  of  the  different  roads  lead' 
to  Tours,  Blois,  Orleans,   Gien,  and  Nevers,   all  commanr 
passages  over  the  river. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  great  siege  the  Germans  drew  tlieir 
subsistence  from  the  zone  of  country  surrounding  Paris;  but 
that  becoming  cxhausled,  their  foraging  columns  were  neces- 
sarily detached  farther  and  farther  from  their  supports  on 
the  diilerent  roads  radiating  lirom  the  capital ;  and  as  lorgi 
could  not  be  spared  for  this  service,  the  troops  employed 
incurred  risk  iucrcasing  with  the  distance  to  which  they 
detached.  Thus  the  Germans  were  repulsed  wilh  some  loss 
in  two  attempts  to  enter  St.  Quentin,  a  town  lying  100  miles 
north-east  from  Paris,  They  were  likewise  twice  defeated  and 
deprived  of  the  provisions  they  had  collected  at  Drcux,  50  miles 
due  west  from  ihe  capital.  In  revenge  they  burnt  the  thriving 
village  of  Cherizy,  near  that  town,  as  well  as  all  the  farms  and 
houses  along  their    lino    of  retreat    to    Houdan.     At    Ablis,  a 

MUtiful  village  45  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  Chartres  railroad, 

a  squadron 
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a  squadron  of  Prussian  Hussars,  tliere  billeted,  were  surprised  ia 
the  night  by  Francs-tlreurs  ;  as  a  punishment  for  which  Ablls 
was  afterwards  burnt  with  civcu instances  of  gjcat  atrocity. 

Early  in  October  the  German  parties  pressed  so  closely  upon 
Orleans,  that  General  Rej'an,  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Army  of  the  Loire,  which  had  by  this  time  attained  a  real 
■existence  under  General  La  Mottcrougt',  although  sadly  deficient 
in  discipline  and  equipment,  advancing  north  of  the  city,  en- 
countered and  drove  back  the  Germans  from  Artenay  to  Etampes. 
This  sign  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  French  it  was  thought  pru- 
dent to  stifle  at  once  by  detaching  from  the  investing  force 
before  Paris  the  lat  Bavarian  Corps  under  Von  der  Tann,  who 
<io  the  10th  of  October,  with  his  own  corps,  the  a2nd  Prussian 
-division,  and  Prince  Albrecht's  cavalry,  attacked  General  Reyan 
at  Artenay,  and  drove  him  back  to  the  forest  of  Orleans.  Reyan 
had  with  him  only  15,000  men  and  one  battery  of  S-jwunders, 
whilst  Von  der  Tann  had  sufficient  guns  to  have  enabled  him  to 
4lispense  with  the  greater  part  of  his  infantry  altogether, 

Keyan's  beaten  and  demoralized  troops  carried  dismay  into 
Orleans.  On  the  11th  the  Germans  attacked  the  positions  of  the 
French  In  the  villages  covering  the  town  ;  and  after  a  battle 
lasting  from  10  A.M.  to  7  p.m.,  the  French  retired  over  the 
bridges  of  the  Loire  In  the  direction  of  Bourges. 

The  army  of  the  Loire  Ijefore  these  encounters  numbered 
«0,000men.  Of  these,  15,000  were  left  all  day  on  the  10th 
to  withstand  a  force  three  times  tlieir  numerical  strength,  and 
their  effective  value  as  a  military  body; 
comrades  were  kept  idle  within  easy  reach 
of  the  battle-field.  General  La  Motterouge  was  now  relieved  of 
bis  command,  and  the  army  of  the  Loire  looked  forward  to  a 
brighter  future  under  D'Aurelle  des  Paladinea,— a  General  on 
the  retired  list,  with  the  reputation  of  a  resolute  soldier  and  stern 
disciplinarian,  qualities  much  needed  at  the  time,  and  of  the 
possession  of  which  i)e  has  since  given  abundant  proof. 

Meanwhile  the  Sens  ex  maclnna,  the  good  angel  who  was  to 
-evoke  order  out  of  chaos,  had  descended  out  of  heaven  in  a 
balloon,  M.  Gambctta,  after  some  decidedly  sensational  aiirlal 
Adventures,  arrived  safe  at  Tours  ;  and  his  irrepressible  energy, 
sanguine  Dnthusiasm,  and  undoubted  talent  for  organisation, 
soon  galvanised  into  fresb  and  vigorous  life  what  appeared  to  be 
the  latest  throes  of  the  national  resistance. 

Gambetta,  combining  in  his  own  person  the  functions  of  the 
Ministers  of  War  and  of  the  Interior,  was  now  virtually  dictator 
of  France.     Flying   about  the  country  like  a  meteor,  he  gave 

such 
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such  enei^  to  deFentlTe  mduurcs  that  the  formation  of  Uuee 
new  armies  wai  commenced  Ukl  rapidly  eflected,  viz. : — 

1.  The  Army  of  the  North,  under  Bourbaki,  with  bml- 
qnarters  at  Lille. 

2.  The  Army  of  Brittmny,  under  the  Connl  tic  Keratn*,  k 
HretoD  noble  of  ancient  lineage  and  large  local  iotlueDce. 

3.  The  Army  of  the  Centre,  trith  head -quarters  at  VeadotM:. 
On  the  27th  October  there  occurred,  in  luc  surrender  of  Mctx, 

perhaps  the  most  calunitons  eient  for  France  nf  this  most  nl*- 
mitous  war,  since  it  now  appears  certain  that  if  Bazaine  had  been 
able  to  hold  out  until  the  Frcoch  victorv  of  Baitin,  that  is,  jntl 
fifteen  days  longer,  the  Germans  must  have  raised  the  siege  u( 
Paris,  liie  CMitulatloa  most  always  form  a  dark  page  in  the 
history  of  the  French  army.  Our  sjiacc  does  not  admit  of  any 
detail  of  the  siege;  bat  the  statement  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  if 
correct,  that  when  he  surrendered  he  had  only  65,U0O  men  available 
for  ofiensire  operations,  supplies,  when  collated  with  the  numbrt» 
tnmprised  in  the  capitnlatioo,  at  once  the  strongest  condemnatioa 
of  the  soldiery  and  an  ondenimblc  escuse  for  their  commuidcT. 

The  German  soldiers  treated  the  inhabitants  of  Metz  wtAr 
great  kindness  and  c<msideration,  and  on  the  day  after  the  sui^ 
render  the  entire  German  army  voluntarily  gave  up  their  bread, 
rations  to  feed  the  French  prisoners — an  instance  of  gvoerotity 
we  have  all  the  greater  pleasure  in  reiurding,  thai  we  fed  it  our: 
duty  to  refer  to  die  behaviour  of  the  rest  of  the  German  troops  ia. 
very  difierent  terms. 

The  surrender  of  Metz  weighted  the  advene  scale  of  Fmm^ 
destiny  with  225,000  additional  enemiesL  Of  the  aeren  oovp* 
composing  the  investing  force,  the  2nd  marched  straiglit  to  i»> 
inforce  the  besiegers  of  Paris ;  die  7th  was  detailed  to  gutitam 
Mets  and  to  assist  in  reducing  Longwy  and  Tfaionville;  the  Uk 
and  8th  were  led  by  ManteuflTel  towards  Lille;  while  the  9ti, 
9th,  and  10th  Corps  were  led  by  Prince  Frederick 
towards  Orleans,'  with  the  intention  of  filling  die  g^ 
Von  der  Tann  on  the  Prince's  right,  and  Von  Wetder,  at  OqiM 
on  his  left,  and  of  afterwards  pushing  forward  their  loo^  ua* 
systrmaticallv  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Sonth. 

The  9(h  October,  which  witnessed  the  saueoder  <tf  Terda% 
brought  to  the  French  as  a  compensation  in  another  quarter  thonr 
first  gleam  of  sut-t'ess.  ADer  the  battles  befos*  Orleaoa,  Von  der 
Tann,  retluceil  to  his  own  corps  bv  the  recall  of  the  82nd  dinii(i» 
to  Paris  and  the  detachment  of  IVince  Albiccht's  cavalry  to- 

*  It  «U  a  marrhinf  Jrtwhamu  uf  I*rino«  Fitdvikk  Owlti's  ttmj  ibst  «sa- 
•nipriMd  at  CbaiiUBtt  tf  Hk«h)ttl  tiarU«IiU. 
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^hnrtres,  remained  inactive  on  the  Loire,  A  force  of  20,000  men, 
including:  Prince  Albrecht's  Imrsemen,  was  at  Chartres  on  the 
2lst  October,  to  hold  in  check  the  army  of  Brittany;  and  Von 
^lerTann's  right  flank  was  covered  by  a  detachment  at  Chateaudun. 
Columns  of  various  strenftlh,  detached  from  the  investment  on 
the  dilTerent  roads,  <wc.asionaHy  suffering  a  reverse,  formed  a 
large  semicircle  round  the  west  of  Paris  from  Compiegne  on  the 
north,  by  Montdidier,  Breteuil,  Beauvais,  Evreux,  Chartres,  and 
'Chateaudun,  to  Orleans  on  the  south. 

In  the  begiinmng  of  November  the  French  army  of  ihf 
Loire,  divided  in  four  corps,  numbered  120,000  men — a  fair  pro- 
portion, comprising  Papal  Zouaves,  Foreign  Legion,  &c.,  being 
old  soldiers.  The  energy  of  Gambetta  had  provided  it  with  a 
respectable  field  artillery,  and  the  merciful  severity  of  General 
O'Aurelle  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  discipline  to  which 
French  troops  had  lately  been  strangers.  One  corps  had  been 
left  at  Mer,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  to  cover  Tours ;  and 
on  the  6th  November  the  remaining  three  corps,  moving  from 
•their  head-quarters  at  La  Fertc  (twelve  miles  south  of  Orleans), 
-crossed  the  river  at  Beaugency  and  formed,  with  the  corps  from 
Mer,  a  general  line  extending  from  ihe  Loire,  on  the  right,  to 
!^Iarcheooir,  behind  the  forest  of  that  name,  on  the  left.  The 
commuDications,  with  Paris,  of  Von  der  Tann  who  was  about 
Orleans  with  25,000  men,  being  threatened  by  this  disposition, 
that  General  on  the  7lh  sent  a  body  of  6000  men  to  dislodge  the 
French  from  the  forest  of  Marchenoir,  who  were  repulsed  with 
loss.  On  the  i)th  the  French  advanced  to  attack  Von  der  Tann, 
who  had  meanwhile  taken  up  a  position  covering  his  line  of 
retreat  towards  Paris. 

After  an  obstinate  defence,  prolonged  throughout  the  day  with 
varying  fortune,  the  Bavarians,  greatly  outnumbered,  fell  back 
on  the  10th  in  good  onler  to  Toury,  where  tliey  were  reinforced 
*by  20,000  Germans,  who  had  been  summoned  from  Cliartres  uo 
the  first  alarm.  On  the  lllh  this  force  was  raised  to  60,000  by 
-the  arrival  of  llie  13th  Oirps,  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, who  then  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole.  Two 
.|rims>  (i  numl}er  of  provision  and  ammunition  waggons,  and  about 
1000  prisoners  —  many  of  the  latter  being  sick  and  wounded 
Germans  taken  in  Orleans — were  captured  by  the  French.  The 
Tictorv  of  '  Bacon'  came  in  good  time  to  revive  the  spirit  of  Paris 
and  of  the  Provinces.  The  history  of  the  siege,  from  the  first 
Joreitment  up  to  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  must  be 
briefly  summarised. 

On  the  30ih  September  the  French  made  their  first  sortie 
.  against  Chevilly  and    I'Hay  towards    the   south,  drove    in  the 
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enemy's  outposls,  and  penetrated  lo  Thiols  and  Clioisj',  whfiv 
they  found  strongly-entrenched  positions,  mounted  nitli  flelil- 
guns.  Being  encountered  at  these  places  by  the  German  reserrrs. 
the  French  retired  in  creditable  order,  having  suffered  considerably 
greater  losses  than  they  inflicted. 

On  the  10th  October,  an  attempt  made  by  Guslave  Plourtn*. 
at  the  head  of  the  National  Guards  of  Belleviilr,  to  transfer  ibf 
organisation  of  the  defence  to  the  Commime  of  Paris,  was  frustrniwl 
by  the  firm  attitude  of  the  remainder  of  the  National  Guaxil  in 
supjjort  of  the  de  facto  Government. 

Tbe  spirit  of  the  city  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  Lai^ 
guns  were  cast  for  arming  the  new  earthen  batteries  construiteri 
between  the  forts,  which  last  were  mounted  with  powerful  ship- 
guns,  many  of  them  ranging  to  a  distance  of  nearly  five  mtlM. 
Field-guns  were  being  turned  out  in  large  numbers,  and  tbr 
women  of  Paris  were  making  a  million  cartridges  daily.  Surgeon- 
Major  Wyatt,  writing  at  ihis  time  from  within  the  city,  says ; — 

'  The  zealous  patriotlam  of  all  ranks  is  remarkable,  and  no  eice^ 
tions  arc  asked  for,  the  Itotkschilds  taking  their  turn  of  datj  on  the 
ramparts,  equally  with  all  the  other  citizens,  as  prirates  in  the  Garde 
Mobile.  The  Pnissiaua  have  now  certaudy  lost  all  chance  of  saccees 
by  asaaolt,  for  delay  has  rendered  the  place  almost  impregnable.' 

The  garrison  made  a  second  sortie  on  the  13th  October,  In  three- 
columns,  against  the  l»esiegers'  works  on  the  heights  of  Clamart, 
Chatillon,  and  Bagneux,  on  the  south  of  the  city.  Great  improTc- 
ment  was  apparent  in  the  manner  of  handling  and  serving  their 
field-guns,  as  well  as  in  the  manttuvring  of  iheir  troops. 

On  tbe  21st  the  French,  sallying  from  Valtirien,  attacked  the 
enemy's  lines  from  Bougival  to  G arches,  and  withdrew  after  fog 
hours'  fighting,  which  was  very  honourable  for  the  young  Fn 

On  the  29th,  a  few  battalions  of  Mobiles,  sallying  from  1 
Denis,  surprised   some   companies  of   Prussian   Guards  i 
village  of  Le  Bourget  (about  one  mile  and   ihree- quarters  from 
Fort  Aubervilliers,  on  the  road  to  Brussels).     The  French  held 
this  post  until  the  following  day,  when,  nn  order  having  1 
received  by  the  General  commanding  the   Prussian  Guards  ^ 
retake  it  at  an;/  cost,  it  was  recapturiHl  after  a  desperate  i 
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which  both  sides  suffered  hcavil 
nnderloken  without  authority  from  the  Governor  of  Pj 
was  altogether  a  piece  of  mismanagement,  since,  if  it  was  desirable 
to  leave  a  small  French  force  in 
have  been  solidly  supported. 
While  the  negotiations  for  a 
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sailles  bv  M.  Thiers  on  tlie  4tli  November,  were  still  m  progress, 
Paris  was  electrified  by  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Bacon ;  and 
the  apprehension  that  the  Government  was  ahout  to  conclude  an 
armistice  unfavouiable  to  the  defence  of  Paris,  excited  a  popular 
tumult,  headed  b_v  Flourens  and  his  partisans,  in  the  course  of 
which  General  Trochu  'and  his  colleagues  were  for  some  hours 
held  prisoners  in  the  H6tet  de  Ville.  As  a  consequence  of  that 
tumult,  the  powers  of  the  Government  were  ratified  by  a  ple- 
biscite of  the  inhabitants  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one;  and,  armed 
with  this  authority.  General  Trochu  announced  that  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  who  had  been  treated  up  to  that  time  with 
great  indulgence,  would  be  dealt  with  summarily.  From  this 
period  until  the  29lh  November  the  Paris  garrison  gave  no  sign 
of  life  beyond  the  fire  of  the  forts  and  the  daily  exercise  of  large 
bodies  of  men  on  the  slopes  of  Valcrien. 

There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  means  of  com  muni  ration 
beyond  balloons  and  pigeons  existed  between  Paris  and  Tours, 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  some  manner  arrangements  on  a  grand 
scale  were  conccrled  for  a  combined  attack  on  the  investing 
army,  which  culminated  in  the  last  days  of  November. 

Since  the  battle  of  Bacon  the  opposing  French  and  German 
armies  on  the  Loire  had  remained  in  observation.  Recruits 
flocked  daily  to  the  standard  of  General  D'Aurelle.  His  army 
was  numerically  very  superior  lo  that  which  alone  barred  the 
road  to  Paris,  and  was  highly  elated  by  its  recent  success.  But 
60,000  Germans,  under  their  best  General,  were  hastening  from 
Metz  to  reinforce  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  their  arrival 
would  alter  the  situation  materially  to  the  disadvantage  of'lhe 
French.  For  reasons  not  yet  wholly  apparent.  General  D'Aurelle 
allowed  the  opportunity  to  pass  from  him  without  making  a 
forward  movement,  and,  after  some  fruitless  manceuvring  towards 
liis  left,  limited  bis  operations  to  the  entrenchment  of  strong 
defensive  positions  before  Orleans,  which  he  caused  to  be  armed 
with  heavy  ship-guns  brought  from  the  arsenal  at  Rochefort 

Meanwhile  great  uneasiness  bad  been  caused  at  Versailles  by 
the  appearance  of  bodies  of  French  troops  on  the  roads  leading 
to  Paris  from  Rouen,  Evreux,  and  Dreux,  suggesting  the  belief 
that  the  French  armies  of  the  North  and  of  Brittany  were  about 
to  make  a  convergent  movement  on  Paris  in  combination  with  the 
advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  The  direction  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles's  army,  which  had  been  intended  to  operate 
against  the  rear  of  General  D'Aurelle,  was  accordingly  changed 
towards  Fontaincbleau  and  Etampes;  while  ManteufFel,  likewise 
coming  from  Metz,  whose  leading  columns  had  reached  Terg- 
nler,  the  junction  of  the  railways  branching  to  Lille  and  Amiens, 
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wu  diiected  in  inarrli  with  all  speed  to  the  Utler  ptMe 
general  plan  being  to  caver  tbe  armies  inrestiog  Paria  wiA  »- 
cordon  of  troops  extending  from  Beaarais  on  the  north,  br 
Mantel,  Drenx  and  Chartres  on  the  west,  to  Etarnp<-s  ami 
Fcmtainebleaa  on  the  south.  The  nonfaem  portion  of  thU  liae 
irai  to  be  beid  by  ManteuScI's  two  corps,  the  western  purtiun 
by  the  array  of  the  Duke  of  Meckienborg,  and  the  soutbem 
portion  by  the  three  corps  of  Prince  Frederick  Charlea  ;  ihe 
two  last  armies  being  ander  the  chief  command  of  the  Prince. 

On  the  17lh  and  l^th  November  partial  engagementa  took  I 
place  aloiy  the  western  front  at  Erretix,  Dreux,  and  near 
Chaitres.  The  leading  corps  (!>th)  of  Prince  Frederick  Charle* 
airived  on  ^e  19th  near  Etamp«s,  and  was,  therefoie,  tn 
comroonicatioii  with  Von  dcr  Taan's  corps  fonning  the  left  of 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg's  armj.  The  remaining  corps  of  the 
Prince  were,  the  3rd  one  march,  the  10th  two  marches  behind. 

The  French  front  at  this  time  extended  from  Marcheooir  co 
the  left,  wao%-s  the  Paris  and  Orleans  road  soath  ofArteoaT,  (■> 
the  GieD  and  Montargls  rmd  oo  the  right.  The  Frirnch  Iblh 
Corps  (Genetal  Chanij)  and  ITth  Corps  (Sonni)  formed  the 
left;  the  15th  ,  Palliere)  was  behind  Artenj;  the  20di  (Crooai) 
aboat  Ladon  ( V  miles  due  west  from  Monl^^is  ai>d  7  soatb-ca«t 
from  Beaone  !a  Roland) ;  finally  the  18th  (Bourboki  retnorcd 
from  LtUe,  but  not  Tet  arrived)  4  miles  sonth  from  Montargis. 
These  five  corps  coustirated  the  Army  of  the  Loire  under  tbe 
chief  command  of  General  D'Aurelle. 

Near  Le  Klaits  were  25,000  Bretons  commanded  by  CoOBt 
Keratiy,  as  well  as  the  ^Ist  Corps;  and  the  necocary  meuafeoC| 
placing  both  bodies  under  the  orders  of  the  General  in  "rmtmwilt 
of  the  21st  Corps  gave  such  oSean  to  Keratiy  that  he  TfMpwJ 
his  coinmanci  in  an  intern  perate  letter,  which  showed  nuwe  r^sid  < 
for  his  porsoiial  dignitv  than  for  the  general  interests  of  Fr 

On  the  Geiman  side,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenborg^'s  head-qi 
were  at  Chartres  ;  those  of  Prince  Frederick  Cbatfes  at 
e^~ers ;  their  (reueni  line  carving  tvond  &oa  Senoacfacs  i 
right  to  Beamie  U  Kolande  on  the  left.  Van  der  Taiai'a 
was  between  lloitneval  ;^>  tnilr*  notth  fnxn  Chatcaadui) and 
Paris  and  OrK-ai»  rmd :  the  9th  Prvsska  Coc^  was  aeni 
nwd  in  front  vJi  Tourr:  the  3rd  Cor|s  i«as  w  frmt  of 
everSi  and  thf  ll>lh  corps,  forming  the  extxene  left, 
Beaune  U  RoUiutc. 

The    French    fv.'^:  i-    i>.-)i!:,r.    'u*    ur    ;■-:■    vann    com] 
aRordinr,    thermwe,    mpmur    tactiiucs  w   i 
these  D  Auielle  availeil  tumaslf  to  direct^  on  tke  iSA,  kn  t 
and  ISih  Cordis  fiunt  LaJuMt  wm)  itam  new  V 
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tively,  against  tbe  10th  Fmssian  Corps  at  Beaune  la  Rolande, 
The  baltle  raged  sik  hours,  and  the  Gcrmaas  would  have 
sufTered  defeat  but  for  the  arrival  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
witlj  part  of  the  3rd  Corps  from  Pithievcrs  just  as  the  battle 
seemed  lost.  If  his  arrival  had  been  delayed  only  one  hour  lie 
would  have  met  the  10th  Corps  in  full  retreat;  and  the  two 
victorious  French  corps  miffht  then  have  marched  to  Paris  by 
Fonlainebleau,  thereby  slrdting  the  rear  of  the  investing  position 
held  by  the  Wiirtembergers  about  Bonneuil. 

This  attack  of  the  28lh,  which  was  concerted  with  General 
Trochu  in  Paris,  throws  a  clear  light  on  the  object  proposed  to 
liimself  by  the  latter  in  his  sorties  of  the  2i)th,  on  which  day 
Ducrot's  attack  on  Villiers,  postponed  to  tlie  30th  on  account  of 
the  rising  of  the  Marne,  was  to  have  been  made  simultaneously 
with  the  demonstrations  against  Choiay  and  other  jwints  of  the 
investing  circle.  Trochu's  plan  was  evidently  limited  to  eflecting 
a  lodgment  on  the  further  side  of  the  Marne,  close  to  the 
besiegers'  lines,  and  Lolding  it  until  the  arrival  of  the  60,000 
French  who  fought  at  Beaune,  which,  had  the  latter  succeeded, 
might  have  been  looked  for  on  the  1st  of  December.  General 
Trochu  entirely  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  programme,  as  will  be 
*bown  farther  on ;  and  it  is  obvioOS  that  if  an  attack  had  been 
made  on  the  rear  of  the  Wurtembergers  by  the  troops  coming 
from  Beaune,  at  the  same  time  that  Ducrot  assailed  them  in 
front,  the  Germans  must  have  raised  the  investment  for  the 
purpose  of  concentrating  to  tight  a  great  battle. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30tb,  news  having  been  received  of 
Ducrot's  success  before  Paris,  it  was  determined  by  M.  Gambetta 
to  make  a  great  effort  to  give  effect  to  the  ]>lan  above  sketched 
by  a  general  forward  movement  of  the  Loire  army. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  warned  by  his  narrow 
escape  at  Beaune,  had  directed  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  to 
in  towards  the  centre.  Before  this  could  be  effected, 
tver,  the  115th  and  17th  French  Corps  under  Chanzy  and 
Sonnis  attacked  and  defeated  Von  der  Tann  at  Patay,  occupying 
at  nightfall  all  the  positions  held  by  the  latter  in  the  morning. 
Had  they  pushed  on  somewhat  further,  the  communication 
tietween  Von  der  Tann  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  would 
liave  been  severed.  But  the  latter,  having  joined  Von  der  Tann 
(Iniing  the  night  with  large  reinforcements,  on  the  2nd  delivered 
the  con/recoup,  regained  the  positions  captured  by  the  French  on 
the  previous  day,  and  interposed  between  the  two  French  corps 

gaged  and  Pallieres'a  IStli  Corps,  which,  in  consequence  of 
^^     ;  exposure  of  its  left  flank,  fell  back  before  the  Prussian  ilth 

Corps  to  Chevilly. 
^  Oo 
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On  the  3rd,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  directed  lus  9th  Carpi 
against  Pallicres's  15th  French  Corps  at  Chetillj,  and  lus  M 
Corps  from  Pithicvers  against  Crooat's  SOth  Cona  atChiUeon- 
au-bois  (due  east  from  Artenay  on  the  road  fiom  Oiissasts 
Pithievers).  His  10th  Corps  was  advaiioed  from  BaaoBontis 
as  to  interpose  between  the  French  18th  Coipa  aft  LadoD,  aid 
the  20th  about  to  be  attacked  at  Chillenre.  Bodi  Cilnnssn 
attacks  were  successfuL  The  15th  French  Corps  vetraafesd  m, 
Orleans;  the  20th  Corps,  prevented  from  gainug  Orhawly 
the  turning  of  its  left,  retreated  across  the  Loirs  aft  Jaitesii 
towards  Vierzon.  The  18th  French  Corps,  thns' isolatad*  mtmd 
to  Sully  on  the  Loire  (about  midway  between  Jaigaan  sal 
Gien),  and  thence  by  Gien  towards  Bomges.  Tbeae  two  «arps 
then  pursued  their  retreat  separately,  and  were  nltunatdy  nntsi 
at  Bourges,  with  the  15th  Corps  coming  direct  fiom  OrissMi 
under  Bourbaki.  On  the  other  flank  the  16th  and  ITdfc  Fvsndi 
Cordis  bad  been  forced  to  retire  in  the  direction  of  Meniy  ;  apd 
lience  it  resulted  that  the  15th  Corps  under  Pisllifanes 
available  for  the  defence  of  Orleans,  which,  notwil 
its  entrenchments  armed  with  heavy  guns,  was  entered  bf  Aa 
Germans  at  2  a.m.  on  the  5th,  after  a  battle  which  had  hatsd 
from  3  P.M.  until  after  dark  on  Sunday  the  4th. 

The  1 5th  Corps,  after  crossing  the  river  at  Oilesn% 
on  \'ier«on. 


The  German  armies  now  separated,  to  follow  the 
the  two  divergt*nt  lines  of  their  retreat.  The  Doke  of 
burg  moved  against  General  Chanzy  along  die  north  bank 
Tl\at  of  the  dih  Prussian  Civrps  marched  against  Bloia  by  tbe 
south  Ivink :  and  acroriling  to  a  telegram  from  Versailles  occnpied 
tho  suburb  t^f  the  city  on  that  side  after  an  engagement  widi  tbs 
V'nnirh  tr\H)p$«  who  appear  to  have  cmssed  over  to  Blois^  break- 
in^  tho  britl):x^  liehiud  theui«  on  the  9th.  The  balk  of  the  Mt 
and  the  «^txI  IVussian  iVr{v  pursued  the  retreating  18dk  and 
^i^!i  Frtsioh  l\)ri>s  u>wanls  Gien  and  Viemxi ;  while  the  lOdi 
l\u;u^ian  IVri^  was  left  t\>  ^rris^ui  Orleans^ 

On  the  7tu  the  Uuke  of  Mecklenbuo:  attacked  Cbansy  in 
iVvMU  of  IV«iuj^nu  \\  but  the  Utter  held  hi*  gn>ttnd. 

i>u  tho  Stii  t!\o  i«oin),in«  irnowo^t  tho  atrok^k.  and  rlaimed  to 
b.,fc\o  (*.ip;uu\l  >i\  jjvmv  ainl  UXV  oriA>4iow;»  allowing  howeicr 
th.-ii  *  out  !o<««^!i  AU*  iK*t  i«\\M«idoi'abio/ 

Ou  tV.o  *.^?U  iW  iMonoh,  wh\v  *v>vi\Uni:  tv^  Gc^rman  arcoant% 
h;ul  Uvn  KuU\  doU\*t\\l  o«  tho  jvrt'xix^w*  \u\»  Kx>k  the 
Tho  l^iiko^^t  M^vkIouIhu^^  in  luuuWo  imiuti\^  *^*  his  ill 
tuAstor^  tolo;:iA)vh<\l  u*  hi*  Xkilo^ith  xvl'owuce  t^*  tai* 
tuoni      ^  Tho  onom\  Att,^%  k\\l  u*  \i%Co«:N^  bs:t  was  viotorioosiy 

repnised 
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repulsed  by"the  advance  of  the  17th  and  22nd  divisions.     God 
was  with  us.     Our  losses  were  smaller  than  yesterday.' 

On  the  10th  the  Grand  Duke,  who,  by  his  own  account,  had 
intended  to  give  his  army  a  day  of  much-needed  repose,  was 
-again  violently  attacked  by  Chanzy. 

On  the  11th  the  Bavarian  Corps  of  Von  der  Tann,  being 
relieved  by  the  10th  Corps  from  Orleans,  was  sent  back  to 
j^arrison  that  city.  This  splendid  military  body,  which  had 
been  marching  and  fighting  incessantly  for  thirty  days,  and 
which  left  Germany  30,000  strong,  was  now  reduced,  according 
to  a  statement  of  the  *  Times '  Correspondent  writing  from  Meung 
on  the  9th  December,  to  5000  effectives. 

After  the  retreat  ifrom  Orleans,  General  D'Aurelle  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  by  General 
Chanzy.  The  time  has  hardly  arrived,  nor  have  we  much 
space,  for  criticizing  his  operations.  In  view  of  the  technical 
inferiority  of  the  French,  by  reason  of  which  two  German 
.soldiers  may  be  moderately  estimated  as  being  equal  to  three 
French,  the  arrangement  by  which  corps  was  opposed  to  corps 
adoring  the  actions  before  Orleans  gave  to  the  Germans  practi- 
•cally  that  superiority  of  concentration  on  which  all  success  in 
war  must  depend.  It  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  draw 
in  the  French  corps,  spread  out  like  the  circumference  of  an 
open  fan  across  the  different  roads  centering  on  Orleans,  so  as  to 
cover  that  city  on  a  shorter  line,  thereby  bringing  the  several 
corps  into  closer  communication,  and  preventing  that  separation 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  defence  of  Orleans.  The  fact  that 
the  18th  Corps  on  the  right  was  obliged  to  retire  excentrically 
.across  the  Loire  without  striking  a  blow,  seems  an  instance  of 
bad  generalship  on  the  part  of  General  D'Aurelle,  which  from  his 
-antecedents  we  should  have  judged  impossible ;  but  we  reserve 
our  opinion  on  this  point  until  in  possession  of  accurate  details. 

That  the  French  army  should  have  been  fighting  in  the  open 
"field  at  all  when  we  recall  the  helpless  condition  of  France  after 
•Sedan,  is  not  a  little  surprising.  But  that  they  should  have 
fought,  within  thirteen  days,  ten  such  battles  as  Beaune  la 
Rolande,  Patay,  Bazoches,  Chevilly,  Chilleure,  Orleans,  and  the 
fonr  battles  about  Beaugency,  on  terms  so  nearly  equal,  some- 
"times  superior,  against  the  best  German  troops,  effecting  their 
retreat  on  all  but  one  occasion  without  serious  loss  or  confusion 
— is  little  less  than  a  miracle,  and  reflects  the  highest  honour  on 
General  D'Aurelle  and  the  subordinate  Generals  who  organised 
and  commanded  the  army  of  the  Loire. 

We  now  turn  to  the  stirring  events  meanwhile  occurring 
Jbefore  Paris. 

On 
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On  Sunday,  27tli  November,  General  Trochu  began  to  con- 
centrate hii  troop*  towards  the  [>oials  destined  for  attack. 
Daring  the  whole  of  U>e  2Sth,  the  streeU  were  filled  with  armed 
men  marching  towards  the  soulb  and  south-weatem  quartet*  of 
the  city.  At  eleren  tiie  same  night  Forts  Charenton  and  I"y 
opened  a  fearful  fire,  which  was  caught  up  by  BJcetre,  Montroage, 
Vanves,  and  Isiy,  and  liy  the  formidable  redoubu  recently  con- 
stnicted  at  Moulin  Saquet,  and  Haules  Broyerca  ;  and  aided  by 
gunboati,  which  frran  a  position  above  Port  a  I'Anglais  on  the 
Seine,  joined  in  the  infernal  concert.  The  plan  of  opetattom 
was  to  make  a  real  attack  a^inst  the  poiition  held  by  the 
Wiirtembergen  and  Saxons,  between  Bonneui!  and  NoJsT  In 
Grand ;  at  the  Mune  time  that  demonsttatiuns,  more  ot  lesa 
serious,  were  made  on  the  south  side  against  I'Hay  and  Choiit  ^ 
and  on  the  west  from  Valerien  against  Bougival.  On  thft 
morning  of  the  29th,  the  troops  being  at  their  allotted  posts, » 
sudden  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Marne  carried  away  the  bridge* 
over  which  the  force  led  by  General  Ducrot  must  pass  to  the  reafc 
attack,  which  was,  in  consequence,  postponed  until  ibc  subu- 
dence  of  the  waters,'  But  at  the  appointed  hour  a  strong  mInnuK 
sallying  from  Valerien  threatened  the  German  position  west  of 
that  fortress;  while  two  columns  issuing  from  behind  Bicein 
and  iTry,  under  General  Vinor,  made  a  rigorous  atUck  a» 
I'Hay  and  Choisy.  The  last  operation  was  all  the  more  eaijfc 
that  the  whole  road  between  Sceaus  and  Cboisv  passing  hy 
I'Hay  and  Cherilly  was  untenable  on  account  of  the  fire  from 
tbe  newly  constructed  French  redoubts  of  Hautes  Bruyeres,  ai 
Moulin  Saqnet  Both  places  were  carried,  and  just  as  I 
German  reserves  were  coming  up  to  retake  them,  the  French, 
obedience  to  an  order  from  General  Trochu  who  found  it  Imr- 
possible  to  execute  the  more  serious  pan  of  the  programme 
retired.  The  German  reserves,  on  approaching  I'Hav  and  Choisy^ 
suffered  great  loss  from  the  two  new  batteries  above  alluded  tou 
as  well  as  from  gnnbonts  on  the  Seiiw  ;  and  from  a  new  sort  of 
baltery,  consistii^  of  guns  moumiti  on  ironclad  carriages  nil^ 
oat  on  the  Orleans  lailruad  towanls  Choisy,  ' 

During  the  succenling  niglit  eieht  pontoon  bridges  « 
thrown  over  the  MariK  at  Jolnville.  close  under  the  guns  of 
double  redoubt  id"  Gmvello  ami  la  Faisandcrie ;  axA  at  XoKa.«a 
As  SiXH)  as  it  WAS  liiihl,  ino  strong  .-.^lumns  under  Gr^>nik 
R,^n.ult  and  BlancUnl.  .nl,  .lu-l,  ..:i;;.,,.  ..pi,,;  „:^ 
the  pawage  of  the  nvvr  m  th..^  !»»»,  and,  ooTeied  br  Ae  fig 
of  the  double  reiloubt,  above  named,  ftf  ^  Fwts  of  Vmc^^^ 
Nugent,  and  K(»Miy,  and  uf  th*  newly  fOMUm.u.d  faattari^oi 
Mont  Avron  in  front  of  tl»  Uw»r,  atbntaMd  and  canied  tkft' 
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villages  of  Cbampigny  and  Brie,  wliich  tbe  French  held  in 
spite  of  the  enemy's  cfTurts  to  dispossess  them.  Meanwhile  a 
third  French  column  marched  up  the  Mame  as  far  as  Neuilly, 
there  crossed  iLe  river,  and  co-operated  with  their  comrailes  from 
!  in  an  nitark  on  Villiers,  an  important  post  in  the  investing 
,  which  was  carried  after  a  fierce  contest.  Having  been 
once  taken  by  the  Frencli,  all  that  was  wanting  to  hold  it  was 
men  coming  on  in  rapid  succession.  The  Frenc:h  supply  of 
men  was  practically  unlimited,  and  we  concluile,  therefore,  that 
lainleiiance  of  this  post  so  far  in  advance  did  not  enter  into 
ral  Trocbu's  plan.  However  that  may  be,  the  Germans 
ultimately  regained  possession  of  \  illiers  ;  and  the  French  at  the- 
close  of  day  held  solidly  the  villages  of  Cbampigny  and  Brie, 
which  in  tbe  morning  had  been  German  posts,  and  which  In 
possession  of  tbe  French  were  a  standing  menace  to  the  safety  of 
the  main  line  of  investment,  only  2000  yards  distant.  While 
ihe  fight  was  raging  in  these  quarters,  another  French  column 
debouching  by  Charenton,  attacked  and  carried  Mont  Mcsley  in 
front  of  Creteil  at  noon,  but  were  unable  to  maintain  it  against 
the  attack  of  the  German  reserves  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 

On  tbe  north,  columns  sallying  the  same  doy  from  St. 
Denis  tarried  the  villages  of  Lc  Bourget,  Stains,  and  Eplnay, 
tut  retired,  after  accomplishing  their  object  of  alarming  the 
Germans  in  that  quarter,  and  so  preventing  them  from  weakening 
that  part  of  their  lines  by  the  detachment  of  troops. 

After  leaving  the  French  In  quiet  possession  of  their  gains 
during  tbe  1st  December,  arrangements  were  made  in  tbe  suc~ 
ceeding  night,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  German  leaders 
to  retake  Cbampigny  and  Brie  at  all  hazards,  for  tbe  attack  of 
those  places  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  although  the  French  bad  every  reason  to  expect  such  an 
attack,  they  were  surprised  in  both  villages  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  while  engaged  in  making  tbetr  eternal  noiipe,  and 
'  "  '  '  s  of  300  prisoners  captured  in  Brie.  And 
c  from  Nogcnt,  Rosny,  and  Mont  Avron, 
■xperience<l  soldiers  as  more  tremendous 
-  before  witnessed.  No  shelter  could  be 
1  to  the  near  end  of  Cbampigny.  Houses 
,  trees  were  smashed  into  fragments,  and 
men  fell  dead  and  wounded  everywhere.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
■nrprising  that  the  French  regained  possession  of  Brie  and 
Champigny,  although  the  Germans  still  continued  to  hold  a 
post  at  their  extreme  end  of  tbe  latter  villaipe. 

The  slaughter  on  both  days  was  great.  On  tbe  SOtt  the 
IPrench  probably  suffered  equally  with  their  enemies,  since  they 


driven  out  with  the  los 
BOW  commenced  a  fire 
which  is  described  by  c 
than  any  they  bad  ei 
found  from  Noisy  doi 
were  battered  to  ruii 
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were  the  assailants,  the  fire  of  their  &xtk  restoring  tLe  halitQce 
»f  loss  which  must  otherwise  hare  been  against  thifm.  But  oa 
the  2nd  the  German  losses  must  haT«  Cur  exceeded  those  of  tlie 
French.  The  accounts  famished  from  Versailles  are  quite  uo- 
trustworthy  ;  but  the  partial  correspondent  of  a  very  partial  journal 
lias  estimated  the  h>ss  of  die  Germans  in  the  two  days'  fightin°; 
nt  a  minimum  of  8000.  The  loss  of  the  French  has  beat 
officially  stated  at  1008  killed  and  bOii  wouiifTod. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  the  mass  of  the  French  withihcw 
across  the  Mame  anmolested  to  the  shelter  cl  Vincennes,  leaving 
garrisons  in  the  villages  which  had  beoi  the  occnsion  of  to 
much  slaughter;  and  these  garrisons  were  finally  withdrawn  on 
the  evening  of  the  4tii. 

The  time  and  direction  of  diete  sorties  were  plainly  coo- 
eerted  wi^  General  D'Aurelle,  and  the  final  evacuation  of  dbe 
villages  was  only  determined  by  the  intelligence  that  the  latter 
had  missed  his  blow. 

With  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  30l1i  Xovcmber,  it 
was  first  of  all  denied  by  most  of  the  writers  in  the  English 
papers  that  the  French  had  obtained  any  success  nt  all.  \Vkeo 
that  position  was  untenable,  the  French  were  represented  ai 
having  obtained  possession  of  '  two  trumpery  villages,  whatever 
good  that  might  do  them ; '  and  *  the  general  result  only  proved' 
that  any  attempt  to  break  the  inresting  line  must  be  hopeless.' 

Now,  in  fact,  the  advantages  achieved  bv  tlie  Freucli  vren 
very  decided,  morally  and  physically. 

Morally,  on  account  of  the  immense  encouragement  derirod  li>f 
the  garrison  and  population  of  Paris  from  the  result  of  the  t<ra 
days'  6ghting,  and  from  the  conviction  founded  therem  that  tk«y 
could  break  the  investing  line  whenever  they  might  attempt  iL 
Villiers,  an  important  post  in  that  line,  having  been  captarad^ 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  was  accomplished;  ta^ 
maintain  that  post  was  merely  a  question  of  nnmbers,  TW 
French  general  could  easily  concentrate  at  Vincennes  md 
Nogent,  only  three  miles  in  the  direct  rear,  100,000  men,  to  feed 
the  defence  of  Villiers  after  its  capture  by  the  French  ;  whereas 
the  Germans,  to  feed  the  attack,  supposing  them  entirely  ttrdflHMW 
their  lines  of  troops  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  on  each  nd^ 
which  they  could  not  venture  to  do,  could  only  bring  togethw 
30,000  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  30tb,  when  tli^ 
received  attack,  they  were  able  to  concentrate  only  18,000  men 
for  defence  ;  and  on  the  2nd  December,  when  about  to  delirer 
attack,  after  preparing  and  marching  troops  throughout  the 
whole  previous  night,  ue  utmost  they  could  bring  up  was  25,000 

We 
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We  are  convinred  by  tliese  considerations  that  if  General 
"Trochu  had  realiy  intended  to  break  out  of  Paris,  without  refer- 
«nce  to  the  circumstances  and  position  of  the  army  of  the  Loire, 
he  would  have  directed  such  a  stream  of  troops  on  Villiers  after 
its  capture  by  the  French  as  would  have  defied  atl  attempts  of 
the  enemy  to  retake  it.  The  reinforcements  could  come  up  in 
reAr,  exposed  only  to  casualties  from  distant  field-guns,  which, 
revealing  their  position  by  their  lire,  would  be  engaged  by 
■the  forts. 

The  physical  advantage  gained  by  the  French  on  the  30lh 
-consisted  in  effecting  two  lodgments  for  ulterior  operations, 
■covering  the  passage  of  the  river  and  on  the  enemy's  side  of  it, 
und  affording  points  of  concentration  for  large  bi>dies  of  troops, 
within  twenty  minutes'  march  of  the  investing  line.  Although 
these  lodgments  have  been  abandoned,  they  may  be  considered 
as  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  since  they  can  again 
-occupy  them  at  will  ;  and  the  proof  that  this  is  the  case  is  one  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  great  sortie. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  before  Paris  and  on  the 
X-oire,  General  ManteuHel  was  overrunning  the  Northern  pro- 
vinces. On  the  27th  November  he  defeated  the  French  army 
of  the  North  in  front  of  Amiens,  entered  that  town  as  a  con- 
<]ueror,  thence  marched  to  R[>uen,  and,  after  ezairting  from  it, 
according  to  the  '  Gazette  de  France,'  a  fine  of  fifteen  millions  of 
francs,  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  made 
«  demonstration  against  Havre,  wliile  another  occupied  Dieppe, 
but  retired  again  after  two  days  ;  a  third  appeared  at  Evreux  as 
if  with  the  intention  of  marching  on  Cherbourg;  an  operation, 
towever,  which  Manteuffel  is  far  loo  good  a  general  to  attempt 
^th  the  French  Army  of  the  Nortit  daily  receiving  accessions  In 
fais  rear. 

It  will  be  easy  to  gather  from  the  foregoing  pages  that  we  con- 
sider the  success  of  France  at  the  present  time,  in  so  far  as 
€»>ncerns  the  conquest  of  an  honourable  peace,  as  by  no  means 
lioj>eIess.  All  depcnils  on  the  temper  of  the  French  people, 
which,  however,  would  seem  to  be  rather  rising  than  depressed. 
A  verj-  remarkable  statement  appears  in  the  '  Daily  News,'  said 
to  be  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Hozier,  that  the  two  armies  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  now 
■Operating  towards  Bourges  and  Tours,  do  not  exceed  90,000 
men.  They  possess,  however,  a  great  advantage  in  their  four 
(tivisiuns  of  excellent  cavalry,  and  in  the  numbers  and  efficiency 
■of  their  field  artillery.  Yet  they  have  gone  perilously  deep  into 
the  country,  and  the  tide  of  resistance  is  rising  around  them.  The 
three  entrenched  camps  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  French  on 
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the  coast,  of  whtcli  Havre  is  one,  may  exercise  a  signal  infli 
the  final  reBull ;  since  they  afford  secure  points  of  retreat  for  th* 
French  armies  if  beaten,  and  since  the  new  levies  therein  anem- 
bled  may,  before  ParU  is  ready  to  yield,  be  in  a  condition  t» 
reinforce  the  field  armies  for  an  advance  to  relieve  it. 

The  Landwehr  portions  of  the  German  armies  are  heartily  tireil 
of  the  war,  which  is  not  surprising',  when  we  hear  of  one  regi- 
ment, 2400  men,  who  have  left  7000  children  in  their  villages  vy^ 
pray  for  their  return. 

The  non-Prussian  German  people,  too,  are  becoming  restii 
and  at  Dresden  and  Frankfort  discontent  is  openly  expressed 
the  continuance  of  the  war  for  purposes  of  Prussian  ag^i 

Add  to  this  the  hourly  increasing  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  communication  with  Germany,    and    the   prospects    of 
invaders  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Year  are  by  no  means  unclouded. 

We  have  alreadv  expressed  in  no  doubtful  language  our  re- 
probation of  the  continuance  of  the  war  after  the  fall  of  Sedan 
for  the  conquest  of  territory.  But  we  cannot  close  this  article 
without  protesting  against  the  mode  in  which  that  war  has  been 
waged  by  the  Germans — a  mode  of  which  the  assertion,  that  the 
French  would  hare  behaved  as  badlv  in  an  enemy's  country,  is 
no  extenuation.  Up  to  the  battle  of  Sedan  the  conduct  of 
victorious  troops  did  honour  to  '  Fatherland,"  and  we  gladly 
testimony,  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  to  the  geni 
good  behaviour  of  the  German  troops."  But,  since  Sedan,  we' 
regret  to  see  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place ;  and  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us  that  the  soldiers  are  only 
obeying  orders  from  above  in  practising  a  calculated 
of  pillage,  and  ruin,  and  general  brutality,  for  the  purpose 
cowing  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  French  people. 

The   exorbitant  fines   levied  on   unresisting   towns,  of   nlu< 
15    inilliun    francs   exacted   from   Rouen   is   the    latest   instant 
the  ahoiiling  of  peasants  and  Frwics-tireurs  in  cold  bloo<l  by 
score;    the   burning    of  villages,  as  Bazeilles,   Ablis,  Ch<' 
Falaise,    Beaurepaire,  and    others — thus   visiting  on  a  help! 
population    the  juslifiable    acts   of    resistance    on    the    part 
Slobilcs  and  Frnncs-ttreurs  which  the  villagers  had  no  poi 
prevent,  are  unhappily  but  too  well  established. 

Mr.  Bullock,  writing  fn>m  Falaise  to  the  '  Daily  News,*  on 
November  9th,  lays  that  the  burning  of  Ba«eilles,  with  the 
revolting  details  of  which  we  are  familiar,  was  an  act  o*" 
vengeance   wreaked    'on  victims    of   whose    innocence    I   haTi 
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heen  at  the  utmost  pains  to  convince  myself.'  He  then  refers  to 
'^  Bcaurepaire,  which  nine  days  a^o  was  a  hamlet  containing 
thirty  families,  but  is  now  a  little  Bazeilles  with  a  single  family 
•lodging  in  the  single  outhouse  thai  remains,^  This  village  was 
burnt  by  German  troops  sent  for  that  purpose  by  the  Com- 
mandant of  Grand  Pre,  because  the  Germans  had  been  fired  at 
hj  Francs-tireurs  from  the  neighbouring  woods.  From  these 
burnt  villages  the  women  and  little  children  were  unhoused  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  ^  besides  losing  the  bulk  of  their  linen, 
clothes,  and  bed  furniture,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  plundered  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  German  soldiers,  and  then  sold  by  them  to  the 
Jews  and  others  who  are  reported  to  follow  the  camp  in  waggons.' 
A  French  pastor,  for  whose  credibility  we  can  vouch,  writing 
in  the  '  Times '  under  the  heading  of  *  A  Cry  from  Dreux,' 
<le8cribes  the  barbarity  with  which  the  Germans,  acting  by  order ^ 
hxumt  the  village  of  Cherizy,  by  sprinkling  furniture  and  wood- 
work with  a  composition  of  petroleum  which  they  carry  for  in- 
cendiary purposes,  in  revenge  for  their  having  been  repulsed  by 
Prancs-tireurs  a  few  days  before  in  an  attack  on  Dreux  : — 

'  On  their  way  back  to  Houdan,  they  set  fire  to  all  the  detached 
lionses  they  found  on  their  way,  and  having  reached  the  liamlct  of 
Mezangere,  they  entered  the  first  farm,  a  magnificent  agricultural 
•establishment,  the  monumental  entrance  gate  of  which  attmcts  the 
-ttttention  of  passers-by.  The  farmer,  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Cherizy, 
flonght  to  escape  it  by  offering  all  that  he  possessed.  The  soldiers 
mcoepted  refreshments,  but  showed  none  the  less  their  sinister  inten- 
tions of  executing  the  barbarous  orders  they  had  received.  When  the 
fumer  saw  them  quietly  taking  up  the  matches  from  the  mantelj>ieco 
ho  entreated  them  with  tears,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  of  his  five 
children,  to  spare  him.  Vain  supplications,  useless  tears ;  they  went, 
without  manifesting  either  emotion  or  regret,  to  set  fire  to  the  bams, 
fall  of  the  products  of  the  year's  peaceful  labours.  I  saw  from  my 
windows,  in  the  space  of  three  kilometres,  four  dwellings  which  red- 
dened the  sky  with  gloomy  light.  It  was  a  scene  which  filled  the 
mind  with  an  indescribable  sadness.  I  went,  twenty-seven  hours  after, 
into  the  hamlet,  the  houses  of  which  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins. 
Having  entered  the  farm  once  so  prosperous,  I  saw  in  one  of  the 
buildings  to  the  left  an  enormous  fire,  which  I  perceived  on  approach- 
ing was  consuming  the  lost  remains  of  the  stores  of  com.' 

Again,  the  same  writer, — 

'  The  requisitions  of  the  Prussians  are  without  measure ;  they  do 
not  leave  a  village  till  they  have  carried  off  everything.  So  great  is 
the  terror  they  inspire  that  we  hear  on  all  sides  of  suicides,  of  women 
throwing  themselves  into  wells,  of  old  men  hanging  themselves,  of 
whole  Cunilies  suffocating  themselves.  A  great  number  of  people  have 
lieoome  mad.' 

Another 
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Another  writer  in  the  *  Daily  Xews/  dating*  from  ThionTiUe^ 
describes  the  condition  of  Haute  Yutz,  a  neighbouring  village 
distinguished  by  its  wretched  state : — 

'It  has  lost  everything.     Early  in  the  war  the  inhabitants  w«ze 
driven  from  it  by  Prussian  orders,  and  had  to  take  refnge  in  the  conntiy 
round ;  in  some  cases  it  was  oidy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  that  ihid 
people  were  forced  to  leave  their  once  happy  homes.     In  the  wars  of 
Napoleon  I.  this  village  was  burnt  by  the  Prussians.     In  the  present 
instance  the  houses  wore  left,  but  the  people  were  forbidden  to  touch 
the  potatoes  in  their  fields.     In  disobedience  to  these  orders,  one 
man,  Jean  Klupp,  and  two  children,  were  shot  in  the  fields  while  trying 
to  get  some  of  their  own  potatoes.     By  this  ruthless  act  seven  orphan 
children  have  been  left  destitute.    On  their  return  to  the  village,  after 
the  fall  of  Thionville,  the  people  found  every  house  strippeoi  to  the 
bare  walls,  the  furniture,  doors,  and  windows  and  cupboards  broken 
up  and  burnt  for  firewood  by  the  soldiery.     Three  houses  aie  borat 
entii'cly,  and  the  village  altogether  is  in  a  sad  state  of  destitution,  tin> 
hundi'cd  soids  requiring  immediate  relief 

Mr.  Thomas,  writing  to  the  ^  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  from  Marly, 
near  Versailles,  on  October  8th,  after  describing  the  condition  of 
many  villages  on  the  road  which  he  traversed  from  Chalons  to 

Versailles,  thus  continues  : — 

'  But  things  got  worse  as  wo  proceeded.    At  the  village  of  BotBBy 
St.  Lcgcr  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled.     Here  the  plaee  was 
entirely  sacked,  as  also  the  town  of  Yilleneuve  St.  Gteorge,  elose  bj. 
The  wanton  destruction  is  beyond  description.     The  soldiers  seemed 
to  take  a  savage  delight  in  breaking  everything  they  oould  not  otnj 
away  or  make  use  of.     The  horses  were  accommodated  in  the  cafii^ 
and  the  tables,  chairs,  cooking  utensils,  and  beds  carried  into  the 
fields  for  the  soldiers  who  were  encamped  there.     All  the  live  slock 
and  the  contents  of  the  gardens  are  taken  wholesale.     I  went  into  s 
very  go(Kl  house  about  fifteen  kilometres  from  Boissy,  on  the  road  to 
Versailles.     There  was  not  a  whole  or  sound  thing  in  the  honm 
except  the  piano,  which  was  uninjured.     Every  cupboard,  drawer,  ind 
desk  had  been  smashed  open,  and  the  contents  heaped  together  in 
endless  confusion.     In  the  bedrooms  the  contents  of  the  wazdxobeB 
were  lying  about,  the  clothing  of  the  family  who  inhabited  the  hone 
being  scattered  all  over  the  place.     Even  the  children's  toiya  me 
destroyed,  \\\o  chimney  ornaments  and  the  looking-glasses  sharing  tfe 
same  fate.     At  the  Cbdteau  of  Gros  Bois,  the  residence  of  the  Frinoe 
of  AVagram,  I  saw  an  officer  carry  off  one  of  the  carriages  and  sonia 
harness,  although  he  had  been  entertained  by  the  steward  left  in 
charge  of  the  place.     All  the  horses  had  been  taken,  as  well  as  ib» 
shec])  and  other  animals.     We  stopped  for  two  hours  at  a  yetj  laxgB 
farmhouse  and  distillery  on  the  north  side  of  Paris.     It  was  in  a 
lamentable  condition.     Everything  that  man  could  do  to  deatroj  the 
place  was  done,  except  burm'ng  it.     From  the  dweUing-hoiiSB  t^ 
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the  distillery  literally  everything  was  smashed  and  destroyed ;  in  the 
distillery  the  machine-work  was  all  broken  up,  the  wheels  and  pities 
being  rendered  useless ;  and  the  staves  of  the  barrels  driven  in.  There 
was  a  pond  in  the  middle  of  the  farmyard,  and  into  this  the  carts  and 
^Aggons  had  been  upset.' 

Space  would  fail  to  recount  one  tithe  of  the  barbarities  of  the 
same  nature  which  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  servants  of 
the  pious  King  of  Prussia : — 

'  Sed  nullis  ille  movetur 
Fletibus,  aut  voces  ullas  tractabilis  uudit.' 

But  a  darker  indictment  remains  behind,  in  respect  to  the 
wholesale  executions  of  peasants  found  with  arms,  and  of  Francs- 
tireuTS,  whose  offence  is  that  they  have  practised  against  an 
inyader  in  their  own  country  precisely  the  same  means  of  injury 
and  annoyance  as  are  prescribed  by  authoritative  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Prussian  Landsturm  or  sedentary  militia  in 
the  event  of  Prussia  being  invaded,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette.'  By  those  instructions  the  men  of  the 
Landsturm  are  to  wear  no  uniform  but  a  military  cap  and  belt ; 
thej  are  to  shoot  at  their  enemies  from  behind  hedges,  hay- 
stacks, houses;  to  inflict  ever}'  possible  injury  upon  them; 
and  *  if  the  enemy  should  appear  in  superior  strength,  the  arms, 
caps,  and  belts  arc  to  be  hid,  and  the  men  appear  as  simple 
inhabitants.' 

By  the  *  Landsturm  Ordnung,'  published  in  1813,  and  still 
in  forcre,  in  the  event  of  Prussia  being  invaded,  every  able- 
bodied  man  not  serving  with  either  the  line  or  the  landwehr,  is 
xequired  to  join  the  landsturm  battalion  of  his  district  to  assist 
in  that  sacred  struggle  against  an  invader  which  sanctions  every 
means.  *  The  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  to  be  ordered,  as 
soon  as  the  war  breaks  out,  to  preach  insurrection,  to  paint 
French  oppression  in  the  blackest  colours,  to  remind  the  people 
of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees,  and  to  call  upon  them  to 
fellow  their  example.  .  .  .  Every  clergyman  is  to  administer  aa 
oath  to  his  parishioners  that  they  will  not  surrender  any  pro- 
Tisions^  arms^  &c.,  to  the  enemy  until  compelled  by  actual 
force. 

As  a  Commentary  on  these  instructions  we  copy  the  following 
from  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  :— 

*The  Berlin  'Borsen  Courier'  reports,  under  date  Versailles,  Nov.  20 : 
— ^** Yesterday  the  first  wounded  and  prisoners  arrived  from  the  action 


Dreoz,  on  the  17th.  Short  work  was  made  with  the  Francs- 
tir0iir8,and  an  example  was  made  of  them ;  they  were  placed  in  a  row, 
and  one  after  the  other  got  a  bullet  through  his  head.     A  general 

order 
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■order  for  the  wliolc  army  Las  been  pnblisbed,  forbidding  most  expressly 
to  bring  tbcm  in  as  prisoners,  and  ordering  to  sboot  them  down  by 
drumhead  court-martial  wherever  they  show  themselves.  Against 
ihese  diBgraccfnlly  cowardly  brigands  and  ragamuffins  [Lnmpenge- 
sindel]  such  a  proceeding  has  become  an  absolute  necessity.*'  Agsin, 
the  Vienna  '  Tagcsprcsse '  says,  under  the  same  date : — '*  isi  the  forest 
of  Yilleneuve  you  could  have  seen,  for  the  last  week,  four  Francs- 
•tireurs  strung  up  for  shooting  at  our  Uhlans  from  the  woods." 

*  These  ai*e  but  a  few  instances  which  might  be  multiplied  almost 
infinitely,  so  that  it  appears  a  settled  purpose  with  the  Pmasians  to 
carry  on  these  brutalities  up  to  the  end  of  the  war.' 

We  are  aware  that  the  accepted  military  code  has  always 
hecn  severe  on  guerillas  and  armed  peasants ;  and  the  danger 
to  which  small  parties  of  troops  are  exposed  from  enemies  who 
exercise  the  acts  of  soldiers,  without  any  distinctive  military 
mark  from  which  their  hostile  intent  may  be  assumed,  must  in 
ordinary  cases  be  held  to  create  a  deplorable  necessity  for  severe 
measures.  But  the  Francs-tireurs  certainly  do  not  come  under 
the  above  description.  They  are  all  uniformed,  in  many  dififerent 
fashions  indeed,  but  distinctly  and  unequivocally.  They  are 
regularly  commissioned  and  brigaded,  they  are  attached  to  the 
armies  of  the  districts  in  which  they  operate,  and  if  captured 
cannot  conceal  or  disavow  their  character. 

After  the  fall  of  Sedan  the  French  people  would  have  accepted 
any  terms  the  Germans  might  have  offered  short  of  what  they 
•considered  national  degradation.  Such  terms  being*  denied 
them,  and  not  possessing  a  single  body  of  regular  troops  in  the 
field  ;  are  we  to  approve  the  sentiment  which  appears  to  pervade 
the  military  council  of  Versailles,  that  while  it  is  quite  a  proper 
tiling  for  them  to  conquer  France,  it  is  insufferably  insolent  on 
the  part  of  the  French  to  defend  their  country  ?  and  shall  we 
ac(|uicsce  in  the  high  handed  doctrine  that  the  resistance  of  the 
latter  in  the  only  manner  left  them  is  justly  punishable  wiA 
-death  ? 

We  can  readily  believe  that  the  Prussian  monarch  who^  we 
are  informed  by  Dr.  Russell,  is  so  sensitive  *  that  the  sight  of  s 
military  funeral  produces  a  deep  melancholy,  and  that  hit 
medical  advisers  have  been  obliged  to  forbid  His  Majesty's 
visits  to  the  wounded,'  did  not  foresee  all  the  consequences  whidi 
have  resulted  from  the  continuance  of  the  struggle.  He  imagined 
that  after  a  triumphant  promenade  through  France  his  armies 
would  enter  Paris  unresisted ;  and  he  could  not  deny  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  German  people  the  gratification  of  that  colmi- 
nating  triumph.  Too  late  he  perceived  the  gigantic  Uander 
both  political  and  military  of  the  step  to  which  he  was  com* 

mittedi 
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mitted,  from  which  retreat  was  by  that  time  impossible  without 
gpreat  sacrifice  of  prestige :  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  natural 
satisfaction  at  the  discovery,  that  the  strategist,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  military  part  of  the  blunder,  is  not  quite  infallible. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  or  anticipations  of  the 
German  leaders,  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  has  stigmatised 
their  war  since  Sedan  as  one  of  conquest ;  and  has  pronounced 
that  the  French  people  are  only  in  their  rights  in  resisting  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  The  plea  of  self-preservation 
therefore,  by  which  the  Germans  could  alone  justify  their  mode 
of  warfare,  fails  entirely. 

*  An  inhabitant  of  Chamdotre  writes  thus  to  one  of  his  friends 
at  Lyons:  ^1  am  sixty-two  years  of  age;  I  have  three  sons 
in  the  different  levies ;  I  am  about  to  shoulder  my  rifle  as  a 
Franc-tireur.  How  can  we  make  peace  after  such  sights? 
They  will  last  us  a  hundred  years.  Next  spring  I  shall  be  dead 
or  in  Germany.     Good  night,  the  house  is  burnt"  ' 

Who,  indeed,  can  foresee  the  time  when  the  tradition  of  these 
atrocities — 

*  Steaming  up  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong ' — 

shall  cease  to  be  handed  down  in  France  from  father  to  son  as  a 
solemn  legacy  of  vengeance  ? 

The  events  of  the  war  have  been  of  a  nature  to  outrun  all 
anticipation  and  to  discredit  all  forecast.  That  without  any 
pressure  from  terrorism  all  classes  of  French  should  unite  their 
effints  in  obedience  to  a  Committee  of  Management  possessing 
neither  inherent  power  nor  authority  ;  that  Legitimists,  Orleanists, 
socialists ;  Catholics  and  freethinkers ;  priests  and  peasants ;  nobles 
and  artisans ;  should  be  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  under  a 
banner  most  of  them  repudiate,  deferring  all  questions  of  difference 
until  after  the  soil  of  France  should  be  cleared  of  its  invaders  ; — is 
sniely  an  instance  of  good  sense  and  patriotism  almost  unexampled 
in  history,  and  one  that  must  inspire  her  well-wishers  with  the 
liveliest  hopes  for  the  future  of  France.  The  efforts  of  the  ^  Reds' 
at  Lyons  and  Marseilles  have  only  served  to  demonstrate  by  the 
completeness  of  their  discomfiture  the  resolute  good  sense  of  the 

Sople  at  large.  Even  the  horrible  tragedy  of  the  murder  of 
onsienr  de  Moneys  has  proved  by  its  isolation  the  immense 
advances  made  by  the  French  peasantry  in  their  capacity  for 
self-government.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  the  spirit 
and  constancy  manifested  by  the  French  people  to  a  republican 
form  of  government  which  three-fourths  of  their  number  repudiate 
and  detest 

And  what  shall   be  said  of  Paris,    the   luxurious   city  that 
Vol  130.— iVb.  259.  M  lived 
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lived  deliciously  with  the  great  onps  of  the  earth,  where  giud 
and  glitter,  vanity,  frivolity,  and  vice,  lay  so  tbick  upou  l!ie 
surface,  as  to  obscure  the  existence  beneath  them  of  the  stetline 
qualities  which  have  thus  far  sustained  the  people  under  the 
pressure  of  an  overwhelming  crisis.  Among  the  many  startling 
surprises  of  the  war,  this  is  the  greatest :  that  it  has  been  foonl 
possible  to  control  and  even  to  elevate  to  the  height  of  patriotic 
self-sacrifice,  a  population  so  vast,  so  various,  so  excitable  ;  aim), 
as  proved  by  past  experience,  so  ungovernable  under  the  influenire 
of  revolutionary  passions  ;  a  population  whose  proletariat  hu 
long  possessed  the  unenviable  supremacy  of  turbulence  ami 
ferocity ;  and  whose  upper  classes  seemed  thoroughly  saturated 
with  frivolity  and  selfishness.  The  confidence  inspired  by  the 
military  skill  and  quiet  resolution  of  General  Trocbu,  and  by  his 
Spartan  purity  of  character,  has  been  doubtless  the  principal  ngent 
In  this  consummation.  But  his  success  would  have  been  tmpo^ 
sible  in  the  absence  of  those  elevated  sentiments  among  the 
people  themselves  which  he  has  shaped  to  subserve  his  great  ends. 

All  honour  then  to  the  French  people  whose  attitude  has 
redeemed  the  national  character.  History  affords  no  instance  of  to 
sudden  a  regeneration  under  the  chastening  influence  of  adversity. 
And  can  it  be  pretended  that  a  people  who  have  given  such 
proofs  of  patience  and  heroism,  whose  spirit  is  so  indomitable, 
whose  resources  are  so  vast,  are  to  be  blamed  for  refusing  condi- 
tions of  peace  involving,  as  tbey  believe,  national  degradation? 
The  war  has  now  fairly  become  one  of  nation  against  nation. 
The  French  fighting  at  their  own  doors  can  alTord  to  lose  three 
men  where  the  Germans  lose  one.  Tbey  possess  fortified  harbours 
for  the  protection,  and  the  sea  for  the  supply,  of  their  ditferent 
armies:  and  unless  they  abate  their  spirit,  after  struggling  on 
through  the  pitchy  darkness,  just  as  light  seems  dawning 
on  their  efforts,  we  hold  It  as,  at  least,  not  impossible  that  the 
naUon  which  is  fighting  in  defence  of  its  own  hearths  will 
ultimately  prevail. 

Let  us  contrast  the  present  position  of  France  with  that  of 
another  European  power  described  by  Lord  Macaulay  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  of  a  desperate  struggle  for  existence : — 

'  At  the  beginning  of  November  the  net  seenicil  tu  have  closed  eom- 
pletely  ronnd  bim  [Frederick J.  The  ItuBsianR  were  in  the  field,  and 
were  apremling  devastation  through  his  eastern  provinces.  Silesiii  was 
overrun  by  tho  Auetrians.  A  great  French  army  was  advancing  from 
the  west  midor  tho  command  of  Marshal  Soubiee.  Berlin  itself  had 
been  taken  and  plundered  by  tho  Croatious. 

'  It  seemed  impossible  that  the  Frnssiau  territories,  repeatedly 
denBtkted  by  hondreds  of  thousands  of  invaders,  could  longer  eapport 

the 
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&e  oonleet.  Bat  the  King  carried  on  irar  as  no  European  Power 
•ver  carried  on  war,  escept  the  Oommittee  of  Public  Safety  during 
ihe  great  agony  of  the  French  Kovolution.  He  goTomed  hia  kingdom 
B  he  wonld  have  goTemed  a  besieged  town,  not  caring  to  what  extent 
Toperty  was  destroyed,  or  the  piu^uita  of  civil  life  snepeaded,  so  that 
e  did  bnt  make  bead  against  the  enemy.  As  long  as  there  was  a 
lan  left  in  PruHsia,  that  man  might  carry  a  miisket ;  as  long  as  there 
ras  a  horse  lofl,  that  horse  might  draw  artillery.  The  coin  was 
Abased ;  the  civil  functionaries  wore  loft  nnpaid  ;  in  some  provinces 
civil  government  altogether  coasod  to  eirist.  But  there  wore  still  rye- 
bread  and  potatoes ;  there  were  still  lead  and  gunpowder ;  oud  while 
tiie  means  of  sustaining  and  dosti'oying  life  remained,  Frederick  was 
determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  very  liiet.' 

We  think  the  most  faint-hearted  Frenchman  might  derive 
£rom  the  above  quotation  encouragement  to  prolonged  resistance 
when  be  reflects  that  Prussia,  whose  desperate  condition  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War  it  describes,  continued  the  struggle  for  two 
jean  after  the  period  referred  to  and  came  out  victorious  in  the 
end. 

If  Von  Moltke  should  ever  realise  that  conception,  the  details 
of  which,  retluced  to  paper,  are  said  to  have  been  deposited 
until  required  for  use  in  the  pigeon-hole  labelled  'Invasion  of 
England,'  would  the  English  Eliphazes  and  Bildads,  who  with 
Qnwrung  withers  now  preach  patience  and  submission  to  mucli 
afflicted  France,  dare  to  offer  similar  counsels  to  England  in  her 
hmiT  of  military  adversity  ?  And  supposing  London  captured 
ftod  their  armies  driven  north  of  the  Trent,  would  the  English 
people  be  content  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  Hampshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight?  'If  I  were  an  American,'  said  the 
great  Lord  Chatham,  'as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country  I  would  never  lay  down  my 
arms,  never — never — never  \ '  Why  should  we  feel  surprise  and 
asger  because  France,  actuated  by  a  like  sentiment,  has  pro- 
laimed  that  solemn  '  pact  with  victory  or  death '  which  has 
furnished  occasion,  in  her  agony,  for  the  sneers  of  cold-blooded 
writers  ?  The  prolonged  resistance  of  France  is  amply  j  ustified 
by  her  resources  and  by  the  spirit  of  her  children  ;  and  in  the 
sacred  struggle  in  ivhich  she  is  now  engaged,  we  here,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  generous,  manly,  and  honourable,  wish  her 
from  our  heart  '  God  speed  ! ' 
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Art.  VI.— The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chanedhn  amd  Kmpm^ 
the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  from  the  EarKeti  Tiwm  to  the  Smrn 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Bj  J.  Roderick  O'FlaimgBn,  BIRLA^ 
Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  ^  RecoIlectkNU  of  the  Iiuii  Bn^' 
the  '  Bar  Life  of  O'Connell/  &c.  In  two  Tdaines.  London 
1870. 

IT  has  been  wittily  said  that  bad  books  make  good  genew%  as 
bad  wine  makes  good  vinegrar.  If  this  were  tme^  the  critici 
ought  to  be  gn^teful  to  Mr.  O'Flanagan  finr  the  oppofftantr 
afibrded  them  by  his  ^  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancelbns  of  IidiBd. 
It  is  a  bad  book,  although,  with  judicious  conection  and  cnHail- 
ment,  it  may  eventually  take  rank  as  a  Qsefnl  ooinpilBtio& 
Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  anxious  kboor  bestowed  vpai 
the  composition,  we  cannot  say  materiam  superabat  cpme;  lor  As 
conception  is  better  than  the  execution,  and  the  materials  iw 
superior  to  the  arrangement  and  the  style.  Till  withiii  Imag 
memory, owing  to  political  causes,  the  Irish  Woolsack  wasnni> 
tically  reserved  for  Englishmen.  The  lives  of  the  Lofd  Cbsa* 
cellors  of  Ireland,  therefore,  are  almost  exclusivelj  the  lives  cf 
English  lawyers  ;  so  that  the  nicest  discrimination  was  reqnind 
in  selecting  such  portions  as  relate  to  their  judicial  career  m 
Ireland  and  compn^ssing  or  rapidly  glancin|r  over  the  fcsL  Not 
marking  this  peculiarity  of  his  subject,  Mr.  O'Flanagaii  hts 
overloaded  it  with  general  history,  English  and  Irish.  But  he  is 
rich  in  traditions  and  reminiscences ;  he  is  well  versed  in  Iridi 
Memoirs  and  Biographies :  he  is  trustworthy,  if  not  always 
apposite  in  his  citations ;  and  he  blunders  honestly  when  he 
blunders  (which  he  does  very  often)  in  his  dates.  In  a  woid, 
despite  of  its  manifold  defects,  we  have  found  the  book  capitd 
gleaning  ground,  and  we  hope  by  means  of  it  to  illustrate  and 
place  in  broad  relief  the  most  eventful  passages  of  the  forensic 
annals  of  Ireland — annals  forming  the  brightest  pages  of  her 
history,  the  ]xiges  of  which  she  has  most  reason  to  be  proud, 
almost  the  only  jxiges  which  she  might  write  without  a  Uotand 
road  without  a  tear. 

Thomas  MiH>re  was  wont  to  relate  how,  some  time  after  the 
}niblication  of  the  first  volume  of  his  ^History  of  Ireland,*  a 
literary  lady  was  kind  enough  to  susrirest  to  him  the  *  Uistorj 
ot  Ireland*  as  an  appr\>priato  subject  for  his  pen;  and  he 
frankly  ailmitttHl  the  suggestion  to  be  a  fair  test  of  the  limited 
circulation  o(  his  Un^k,  which  ^so  far  as  he  had  then  gone)  was 
«*\chi>i\elv  con\crs;\nt  with  mu!c  tnulitions,  apocryphal  heroes, 
anil  mxthicnl  evcntss  \\hich  read  Ivtter  in  jxietry  than  prose. 
Wanunl   by   his  exAUtpIe,   we   ha\e   nothing  to  say  to 
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les  like  Cormac  Mac  Art,  mnnarcli  of  Ireland,  a.d.  227,  who, 

e  are  assured  by  Mr.  OTlanajran,  'was  distinguished  for  his 
levotion  to  literature,  and  is  said  to  have  regained  his  ancestral 
throne  by  hia  intellectual  powers;'  nor  do  we  care  to  meddle 
in  detail  with  the  Chancellors  who  flouvished  in  the  dark  ages, 
Trom  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  office  was 
snore  political  than  judicial,  and  was  indiscriminately  bestowed 

I  lawyers,  churchmen,  powerful  nobles,  and  men  of  the  sword. 
Thus,  in  1440,  Richard,  Duke  of  \  ork,  being  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  made  his  son,  Edmund  Planlagcnct,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
Lord  Chancellor,  In  1483  the  Great  Seal  was  entrusted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fitz  Gerald  (brother  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord- 
Deputy),  who,  on  the  civil  war  breaking  out  anew,  resigned  it 
'  T  the  baltle<axe,  and  fell  fighting  valiantly  in  the  command  of  a 

iTiaion  at  the  batde  of  Stoke.  Nicholas,  Lord  Howth,  led  the 
liillmen  on  foot  at  the  well-named  battle  of  Knocktough  (hill 
of  slaughter),  fought  on  August  10,  15(J4,  and  was  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1509. 

Archiepiscopal  Chancellors  abounded  on  each  side  of  the  Irish 
channel ;  and  we  so  repeatedly  find  the  Great  Seal  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  the  dignities  seem  to 
bave  had  an  affinity  to  each  other  at  these  early  stages  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  administration.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  was  that  of  John  Alan,  Wolsey's  chaplain,  whom,  in 
1528,  the  then  all  powerful  cardinal  made  Archbishop  and 
Lord  Cbancellor  at  once.  This  double  elevation  took  place  in 
open  defiance  of  that  famous  Enrl  of  Kildare  of  whom  so  many 
■tnuige  stories  are  related.  One,  tolerably  well  known,  that  on 
t  Lord  of  the  Council  saying — '  All  Ireland  cannot  govern  that 
Earl,'  the  King  (Henry  VIII.)  declared   'Then  that  Earl  shall 

ovem  all  Ireland,"  and  forthwith  made  him  viceroy.  Another, 
Ibat  when  be  was  accused  before  the  same  council  of  having 
•et  fire  to  a  cathedral,  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he 
believed  the  archbishop  was  in  it  at  the  time.  And  here  arises 
the  grave  question,  whether  the  archbishop  whom  he  meant  to 
toast,  waa  or  was  not  the  cardinal's  hated  nominee.  We  find 
Ibat  one  of  Kildare's  first  acts  as  Lord-Deputy  was  to  take  nway 
^e  Great  Seal    from    Alan,  and    confer  it  on  the  Archbishop 

f  Armagh.  It  further  appears  that  the  feud  between  Alan  and 
the  Fitz  Geralds  led  to  his  death  by  violence.  During  one  of 
dieir  insurrectionary  movements  against  the  constituted  autho- 
"  '  I,  after  vainly  trying  to  escape  to  England,  he  was  seized  in 
his  bed  by  a  party  of  the  Geraldines,  and  dragged  half-naked 
before  Lord  Offaly,  the  son  of  his  dreaded  foe.  He  fell  on  his 
Itnecs  and  bcjougbt  the  young  lord  to  forget  former  injuries  and 

respect 


respect  his  calling.  Lord  Oflkly,  meaning  to  spare  him.  «- 
claimed  in  Irish — Beir  naim  an  bodach  (Take  away  the  rhurll. 
which  his  followers  unfortunately  misinterpreted,  and  immf- 
(liately  beat  out  the  Archbishop's  brains. 

'  The  Chancellor,'  remarks  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  '  in  these  prum- 
live  days,  had  very  extensive  jurisdiction,  and  a  proportionate 
sphere  of  duty.  Besides  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
attending  Parliament,  and  assisting  the  Lord-Deputy  with  hi* 
advice;  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  diocese,  and  the  im- 
jiortant  functions  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  he  presided  as 
Judge  of  Assize,  and  disposed  of  the  business  civil  and  cri- 
minal. The  absence  of  the  Chancellor  in  England,  in  13^. 
caused  the  assizes  which  were  to  be  holden  before  faira  to  lapse. 

The  mixed  character  of  the  office  may  account  for  the  novel 
description  of  duty  undertaken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Trimlei- 
town)  in  1537, 'who,  with  the  Archbishop  and  other  members 
of  the  council,  undertook  a  converting  circuit,  which  jumbled 
preaching,  hanging,  law,  and  religion,  varied  by  feasting  and 
visiting,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.'  Their  proceeding* ^h 
Wexford,  as  officially  reported,  may  suffice  for  a  specintea: — -^^| 

'  There,  the  Sunday,  my  Lord  of  Dublin  preached,  having  a,  ^^^| 
great  audience,  whcu  also  were  pahlished  the  King's  injonctions.  IV^B 
<!ay  following  we  kept  the  ScsHionB  there  both  for  the  city  and  the 
shire,  where  was  put  to  execution  four  felons,  accompanied  with  another, 
a  &iar,  whom,  among  the  residue,  we  commanded  to  be  hanged  in  his 
habit,  and  so  to  remain  upon  tlie  gallows  for  a  mirror  to  all  his  brethren 
to  live  truly." 

The  salary  at  the  institution  of  the  office  (1214,  temp.  Henry 
111.)  was  forty  marks  a  year,  esclusive  of  fees  and  perquisites; 
ont  of  which  was  to  be  maintained  a  special  body  guard  of  six 
men-at-arms  and  six  archers  fully  equipped  for  the  protection 
of  the  Great  Seal.  It  would  appear  from  an  application  of  Alan't 
to  Lord  Cromwell  in  1531,  that  the  salary,  besides  Ijeing  retaJ 
at  this  low  figure,  was  somewhat  irregularly  paid  :- 

'  And  hero  with  us  I  cannot  have  the  forty  mark  fee  of  the  C 
ccllorship,  now  two  years  and  a  half  past  in  arrear,  nor  yot  such  mon^"" 
08  Ilaid  out  [upon  the  King's  lottera,  as  well  for  shipn  and  marinora" 
wages,  aa  f.ir  reparation  done  in  the  Kings  Chancery,  also  his  castle. 
Sir,  aforo  God  I  desire  none  translation,  nor  any  manner  of  benefice 
of  cure,  or  ytt  of  dignity,  but  only  (if  it  reight  please  the  King'* 
highness  to  have  some  compassion  upon  mo)  a  prebend  which  shoSd 
cause  no  murmur  of  abaonty  from  thouc  whereby  I  might  keep  a  doaen 
roomen  archers  in  wages  and  livery,  when  I  Uo  ;„  the  marches  nwm 
the  Church  lands,  to  keep  mo  m  the  K.Wa  Mrvico  from  hb  Irish 
enemies  and  Engli-h  rebels.     &>  knowoth  Qod,  who  may  send  you 
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(when  I  am  out  of  half  my  debt)  this  next  year,  one  hobby,  one  hawk, 
■nd  one  Limerick  mantle,  which  threo  thiuge  bo  all  the  conuuodities 
for  a  gentlenum's  pleasuie  in  these  parts.' 

The  last  of  the  archiepisropal  Chancellors  of  Ireland  was 
Bojle,— Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1663  when  he  received  the 
Great  Seal,  and  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  1678.  He  continued 
in  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  office  for  the  unprecedented 
period  of  twenty-two  years,  and  it  was  as  an  oclogenftrian,  no 
longer  equal  to  the  work,  that  he  was  displaced  in  1685,  on 
the  accession  of  James  U.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles 
Porter,  an  English  lawyer  of  note,  who  not  complying  fast 
enough  with  the  anti-pro testant  requisitions  of  the  new  regime, 
replaced  by  Sir  Alexander  Fittoa,  one  of  the  numerous 
ms  of  Lord  Macaulay's  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Describing 
the  sweeping  subversion  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  he 
sajs : — 

Tho  higheet  offices  in  the  State,  in  the  Army,  and  in  the  Courts  of 
itice,  were,  with  scarcely  on  eiception,  filled  by  Papists,  A  petti- 
fogger named  Alexander  Fttton,  who  had  been  detected  in  forgery, 
who  had  been  fined  for  misconduct  by  the  Houee  of  Lords  at  West- 
minster,  who  had  been  many  years  in  prison,  and  who  was  equally 
deficient  in  legal  knowledge  and  in  the  natural  good  sense  and  aente- 
nees  by  which  the  want  of  legal  knowledge  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
plied, was  Lord  Chancellor.  His  single  merit  was  that  he  had 
apostatised  &om  the  Frotestnnt  religion ;  and  this  merit  was  thought 
sufficient  to  wash  out  even  the  stain  of  his  Saion  extraction.  He  soon 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  patrons.  On  the 
bench  of  justice  he  declared  that  there  was  not  one  heretic  in  forty 
thousand  who  was  not  a  villain.  He  often,  after  hearing  a  causa  in 
which  tho  interests  of  his  Church  were  concerned,  postponed  hia 
for  the  pnrpose,  as  he  avowed,  of  consalting  his  spiritual 
director,  a  Spanish  priest,  well  read  doubtltss  in  Escobar.' 

The  appointment  of  this  man  was  so  clearly  indefensible  that 
Lflrd  Macaulay  might  have  been  content  to  state  the  plain  truth 
him.  The  term  'pettifogger'  conveys  the  impression 
of  a  low,  mean,  and  sharp  practitioner.  Now,  it  nowhere  appears 
that  Fitton,  although  bred  to  the  bar,  ever  practised  at  all,  and 
'  1  pushing  his  claims  as  tie  undoubted  representative  of 
an  old  family  of  knightly  rank,  ibat  be  fell  under  the  imputation 
of  forgery.  A  document  produced  on  his  behalf  in  the  course 
of  a  prolonged  litigation  with  his  relative  Lord  Brandon,  was 
pronounced  spurious;  but  the  evidence  was  conflicting,  and 
[tlie  House  of  Lords,  who  (the  case  not  being  judicially  before 
them)  committed  him  and  his  witnesses  for  contempt,  noto- 
'loualy  acted  on  the  instigation  of  his  noble  antagonist,  under 
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iption,  arbitrary  proceedings  above  tlic  law,  and  (the  |iilli  uf 
ihc  wbnle)  favourinfr  Papists  afrainst  Proieslaiits.  A  quarrel 
between  the  tivo  Houses,  touching  the  attendance  of  peer:)  as 
witnesses,  offered  hiin  a  plausible  opportunity  for  evading  in- 
C|uiry:  but,  conscious  of  liis  innocence,  he  nianl'ully  presented 
bimscir  at  the  bar  of  the  Lower  House,  where  (according  to  the 
journals)  '  being  admitted  with  the  purse,  a  chair  being  placed 
for  him  on  the  right  hand,  within  tlie  bar,  he  laid  down  the 
purse  and  his  liat,  and,  at  the  back  uf  the  chair,  uncovered, 
heard  what  he  could  say  on  the  articles  exhibited  against 
hiin.'  What  he  said  (of  which  there  is  no  record)  was  so  much 
to  the  purpose  that  the  articles  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
121  against  77.  But  the  affair  was  not  destined  to  end  here. 
'  B  he  was  driving  home  his  coach  tried  to  pass  another : — 

This  waa  the  coach  of  Rochfort,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CommonB 
«ad  Attorney-General,  a  yiolent  enemy  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  A 
Btmy  glare  of  light  happening  to  fall  upon  the  Chancellor's  equipage, 
as  tiic  two  vehicles  were  nearly  in  collision,  the  Spooker  instantly 
oolled  aloud  for  the  Chancellor's  coachman  to  keep  bock.  This 
peremptory  mandate  being  either  unheard  or  uuheeded,  ike  Speaker, 
"'Am  r<^>e3j  darted  from  hU  coach,  and  diaregardiag  danger  and  dirt, 

ted  hold  of  the  reiue  of  ike  Chancellor's  horses,  aiid  bronght  them  on 
Jieir  haunches.  With  a  petnlanco  and  littleness  unworthy  Buch  an 
occasion,  ho  ordered  hie  mace  to  bo  produced  from  hie  coach,  and  thrust 
it  before  the  Chancellor's  coachman,  declaring  "  That  he  would  be  i-mi 
<4own  by  no  man,  and  would  justify  what  he  did." 

'  The  Lord  Chancellor,  with  wise  discretion,  took  no  porsonol  part 
in  this  street  rencontre.  Ho  made  no  attempt  to  drog  his  mace 
through  the  nute,  and  was  content  to  allow  the  Speaker's  carriage 
precedence  while  their  route  lay  in  the  same  direction.' 

It  would  have  been  quite  in  keeping  with  the  manners  of  ihe 
period  had  the  Lord  Chancellor  called  out  the  Speaker  and 
decided  the  question  of  privilege  by  an  exchange  of  shots ;  but 
Porter's  English  breeding  preserved  him  from  the  contagion  of 
Icish  folly,  and  be  adopted  the  more  reasonable  step  of  complain- 
ing to  the  Lords  of  the  personal  alTionl  put  upon  him  and  them. 
They  were  nowise  reluctant  to  back  him  up  and  formally  de- 
manded an  explanation ;  but  all  the  answer  they  got  was,  that  *  as 
matter  was  purely  accidental,  it  could  not  be  looked  on  as  a 
designed  affront  to  their  Lordships  in  the  person  of  their  Speaker.' 
It  is  recorded  (by  Mr.  H.  Roscoe  in  'Westminster  Hall')  of  a 
XiOrd  Chancellor  of  England  (Northington),  whose  atatc-coach  was 
impeded  by  a  carman,  that  'he  swore  by  God,  that  if  he  had 
been  in  his  private  coach,  he  would  have  got  out  and  bent  the 
^ — d  rascal  to  a  jelly,' 
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Porter  died  of  apoplexy  on  June  15,  1677,  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  Metiiuen,  who,  Uiough  called  to  the  Ear,  had  diverged 
into  diplomacy,  and  was  actually  accredited  envoy  to  Portiig«t 
when,  happenins:  to  be  in  London  on  leave,  he  was  selected  to 
hold  the  Irish  Great  Seal.  His  qualifications,  which  were  rather 
i)f  the  negative  sort,  are  stated  in  Vernon's  letter  of  recommeDda.- 
tion  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  : — 

'  It  will  not  bo  judged  fit,  I  suppose,  to  take  any  of  the  Irish  lawyun, 
both  OB  to  the  country  and  the  factions  they  are  divided  into,  and  OM 
to  bo  sent  from  henee  shoidd  not  be  merely  chosen  for  his  abilities  at 
the  bar ;  and  when  Sir  Charles  Porter  was  sent,  1  tliink  ho  might  as 
little  have  pretended  to  it  as  this  gentleman,  who  to  his  knowledge  in 
the  luw  has  added  his  experience  abroad,  and  his  commendable  behanoor 
in  the  House  of  Commons.' 

He  was  also,  after  some  short  hesitation,  taken  up  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  '  the  fact,'  remarks  Mr.  O'Flanagan, 
'  of  Lord  Somers  recommending  Methuen  to  the  King,  shows  that 
he  considered  him  well  qualified  for  the  office.'  It  shows,  to  our 
mind,  that  Lord  Snmers  had  formed  an  extremely  low  estimate 
of  the  professional  qualifications  for  the  dignity,  and  the  lack  of 
ihem  in  this  instance  proved  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked.  The 
duties  Methuen  performed  so  ill  became  proportionally  irksome 
to  him,  and  after  trifling  with  them  for  three  or  lour  years,  kU 
old  post  of  envoy  was  opportunely  placed  at  his  disposal : — 

*  He  gladly  accepted  the  offer  mode  him,  and,  without  a  sigh,  saw 
tho  once  coveted  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  transferred  to  his  veteran  suc- 
cessor, Sit  Kichard  Cox.  Ho  filled  the  important  office  of  Ambaesod^ 
nt  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  and  was  responsible  for  the  Treaty  which 
bears  his  name.  This  Methuen  Treaty  was  eo  distasteful  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, that  it  is  said,  when,  in  1701,  it  was  carried  to  King  Pedro  IL 
for  hie  signature,  he  vigorously  set  to  and  kicked  it  about  the  room. 
It  is  likewise  related  the  Ambassador  himself  was  so  tittle  pleased 
with  his  own  work,  that  be  privately  advised  Queen  Aimo  n6t  to  j 
it.  The  Amhaseailor  died  at  his  |H>Et  in  Lisbon  in  the  year  1 
His  death  was  sudden,  and  bis  loss  much  lomenled  by  the  politl 
of  the  time." 

This  passage  is   worthy  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall ;  and  I 
most  extraordinary  confusion  of  facts  and  dates  prevails  through) 
in  Mr.  O'Flanagan's  account  of  the  Methuens.     At  page  45J 
are  told  that  Porter  died  on  June  15,  1697,  and  was  succet 
by  Methuen ;  nt  page  491,  that  Methuen  was  declared  Chancelld 
of  Ireland  at  a  Council  held  in  January,  1096-7  ;  at  page  i' 
that  Methuen  returned  to  England  in  December,  1701,  and 
not  again  resume  his  judicial  duties  in  Ireland  ;  at  page  612,  i 
Cox,  appointed  on  Methuens  resignation,  was  nominated  in  J 
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1703.  The  Methuen  Treaty,  which  Mr.  O'Flanagan  tells  ua  was 
made  by  ibe  os-Chancellor  and  kicked  about  the  room  by  the 
Kin^  of  Portugal  In  1701,  was  made  by  Lis  son  Pauj,  and  Is 
dated  December  27,  1703. 

Hardly  any  of  tlie  early  Chancellors  of  Ireland  who  rose  above 
the  common  level,  or  followed  an  independent  course,  escaped  an 
impeachment  or  r  vote  of  censure  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
Houses  ;  and  Sir  Constantine  Phipps  (the ancestor  of  the  Marquis 
of  Normanby)  must  be  considered  fortunate  in  finding  Lis  case, 
when  prejudged  by  the  Commons,  warmly  taken  up  by  the  Lords. 
The  charge  against  him  was  the  common  and  po]>ular  one  of 
Laving  injured  the  Protestant  interest  by  undue  liberality  towards 
Papists,  and  be  had  given  great  offence  by  refusing  to  join  in  a 
procession  for  celebrating  an  anniversary  held  in  high  honour  by 
the  Orangemen.  An  address  to  the  Queen  for  Lis  removal  was 
carried  in  the  Lower  House  on  December  13,  1713,  which  was 
met  and  counteracted  by  addresses  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
tendency  from  the  Upper  House  and  the  Convocation.  The 
Lords  also  directed  the  prosecution  of  one  of  Lis  assailants  for 
laying  that  'the  Lord  Chancellor  was  a  canary  bird,  a  villain, 
uid  had  set  this  country  by  the  ears,  and  ought  to  be  hanged.' 
He  was  the  friend  of  Prior  and  the  correspondent  of  Swift,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  King,  relating  to  the  rival  addresses,  dwells  on 
the  inexpediency  of  giving  a  triumph  to  either  pnrty.  That  the 
assailants  obtained  none,  is  patent  from  the  fact  that  Phipps  Leld 
his  ground  till  the  accession  of  George  I,,  when  a  general  change 
of  Goverrmient  took  place,  and,  ceasing  to  be  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  resumed  his  practice  at  the  English  Bar,  where  (we  are  told) 
he  was  much  employed  by  Jacobites  and  Tories — a  fact  which  goes 
far  to  justify  the  Instinctive  antipathy  of  the  Irlsli  Wtlllamltes. 

Phipps  was  succeeded  in  1714  by  Sir  Alan  Brodrick,  whose 
accession  to  the  Irish  Woolsack  is  hailed  by  the  biographer  as 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for  the  Irish  Bar,  because,  al- 
though it  had  rarely  been  wanting  in  eminent  members,  Brodrick 
was  the  first  on  whom  the  highest  prize  of  the  profession  had 
been  bestowed — the  honour  being  enhanced  by  his  being  at  the 
:  raised  to  tlie  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Mldleton. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  appointment  was  not  alto- 
eether  the  recognition  or  reward  of  forensic  distinction,  although 
he  bad  risen  to  the  rank  of  Solicitor-General ;  for  he  was  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  from  the  second  year  of  Queen 
Anne  till  Lis  elevation  to  the  Chancellorship — an  uninterrupted 
'  period  of  more  than  eleven  yira,  A  principal  complaint  against 
the  line  of  alien  Chancellors  being  their  affliction  for  their  native 
land  ftnd  their  frequent  absence  from  the  [ir<)ppr  sphere  of  their 
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duty,  it  was  provoking  in  tlie  extreme  to  Iridi  iwtriote  to  find  dw 
Green  Isle  no  better  treated  by  the  most  hignlr  bvouvBd  of  ker 
sons.     Onewhile,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  dien  again  on  dw 

Eretence  of  private  or  public  business^  Lord  Midleton  waa  in  ike 
abit  of  paying  frequent  visits  to  England,  one  of  whidi  ho  jpn^ 
longed  to  the  extraordinary  duration  of  sixteen  monthiL  The 
subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Lord%  who  appointed  a  CommitlBe 
of  inquiry,  and  the  result  was  a  resolution  to  the  effect  dnt  tlma 
had  been  a  fiBdlure  of  justice,  owinsr  to  the  delaj  of  boaiMSS 
in  the  equity  courts.  His  Lordship  bad  gone  the  le^gA  of  n- 
ducing  to  writing  his  fixed  determination  to  leais^  oome  litml 
come  might : — 

^  1.  My  resolution  is  never  to  miike  it  mj  own  ad  to  ligr  dona, 
but  rather  to  be  laid  aside,  without  any  caoae  given  hj  ms^  aa  I  kaie 
been  ill-used  without  any. 

*  2.  Never  to  decline  serving  the  King  while  I  ean  be  aerviesaUa 
to  him. 

*  3.  Not  to  make  any  application  to  be  eontimied,  or  to  ftsgnm  wm 
willingness  to  my  bemg  so,  unless  I  may  do  it  idth  hononr,  nkkn 
cannot  bo,  in  my  opinion,  till  I  have  roaaon  to  think  I  ahaU  not  ks 
so  neglected,  slighted,  and  so  ill-repreeentod  and  ^'^—^^^^  ior  my 
services  as  I  apprehend  I  have  been  for  aome  time.* 

But  his  courage  ooied  away  as  the  impendinr  cknid  Mack' 
oneil.  and,  having  offended  instead  of  conciliated  tne  Vicerajy  ke 
anticipated  the  threatened  address  for  his  removal  fay  resigiunc. 

The  auspicious  sna  when  the  Irish  Great  Seal  began  to  be 
deemed  the  appanage  of  the  Irish  bar  has  deariy  been  ante* 
<Uttxl  bv  Mr.  O  Flanaje:an  ;  for  the  next  five  ChancdIoiB — ^Weal^ 
Wvndham,  Jocelvn,  Bowes,  and  Hewitt  (Loid  Liffbid)  wwam 
Knglishmen,  and  only  one  of  them,  Bowes,  earned  his  pronolMa 
in  the  Irish  Courts.  The  manner  in  whick  Hewitt  obtained  tka 
Irisb  (vrvat  Seal  sufficiently  shows  that  Irish  claims  and  icelinga 
weTt"  still  altt^ther  overlooked  or  set  aside  in  the  disposal  of  iti 
He  was  an  English  barrister^  who  had  obtained  the  lank  of  Sei^ 
i«*«nt  and  a  seat  in  l\rl  lament  ^The  style  of  his  oiatoij^(sB^ 
Mr«  i)'Flalu^^tn>  '  may  be  surmised  bv  the  anecdote  diat 
lVwiuhend«  ^hi  t^raving  the  H^Hise  while  Serjeant  Hewitt 
}hhuhUu^  awa\  «vn  $%>nie  dull  te^^l  question*  was  aa 
the  Uou^e  wa*  up:**  **  N\\"  he  replied  very  gravely,  "bnttke 
S^'rit^Aut  i*.**  Fi\u«  this  we  may  iiuer  that  his  si 
rv^Arxltxl  as  a  K'kw !  * 

rtio  iuterviKv  i«  jusc ;  but  the  aiKvxU^te  is  traditionally  told 
«'t  t^uikx\  >i^hv\  vK'^pite  his  xhvHHtertul  {v^winni^  was  calM  ike 
Pimier^belL     Moxhiit^  xhe   ihxnI   h^rxtly    «ay«   did   not   rise  kj 

oratory* 
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oratory."  He  rose  bj  tbe  patronage  of  Lord  Camden,  liis  parti- 
cular friend,  who,  on  becoming  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
immediately  intimated  that  a  seat  in  the  King's  Bench,  about 
Ut  become  vacant,  was  meant  for  him.  Hewitt  hesitated  ;  he 
thought  he  could  do  better  for  his  family  by  sticking  to  politics  : 
Id  other  words,  by  continuing  to  bore  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Ministry  till  they  paid  him  his  price  for  being  rid  of 
him.  '  He  added  that  Bowes,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  if  his  Lordship's 
friendship  guaranteetl  that  office,  the  place  of  puisne  J  udge  would 
be  accepted  as  an  intermediate  step  to  the  expected  elevation.' 
According  to  our  present  notions,  the  consummate  coolness  of 
this  stipulation  is  startling ;  but  Lord  Camden  acquiesced  and 
wave  the  promise,  conditioned  on  the  Irish  Great  Seal  becoming 
vacant  while  he  held  the  English.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Irish 
Chancellorship  stood  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  puisne  Judge- 
ships in  England,  which  have  always  been  in  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  when  strong  enough  to  insist  on  his  traditional 
privileges. 

Hewitt,  created  Lord  Lifford,  held  the  Irish  Great  Seal 
twenty-two  years,  under  nine  successive  Viceroys,  with  corre- 
sponding changes  of  Government ;  and  though  the  emoluments 
of  his  office  were  then  estimated  at  12,000/.  a  year,  he  was  the 
frequent  object  of  Parliamentary  bounty  in  the  shape  of  grants, 
amounting  altogether  to  34,000/.  His  tenure  of  office  embraced 
the  brightest  and  moat  turbulent  period  of  Irish  history, — the 
Volunteer  movement  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  in  his  time  that  Grattan  and  Flood  emulated  each  other 
in  stirring  appeals  to  the  latent  energies  of  their  country,  whilst 
Hussey  de  iJurgh  painted  the  situation  in  the  celebrated  apo- 
strophe which  is  the  sole  authenticateil  fragment  of  his  oratory  : 
■  Talk  not  to  me  of  peace  I  Ireland  is  not  in  a  state  of  peace  : 
it  is  smothered  war,  England  lias  sown  her  laws  like  dragons' 
teeth,  and  they  have  sprung  up  armed  men  ! ' 

How  did  Hewitt  demean  himself  in  this  emergency?  We 
learn  from  his  biographer  that,  '  while  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were 
thus  critical,  tlic  Lord -Lieu  tenant  was  deprived  of  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  tbe  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  prevented  from 
attending  the  deliberations  of  the  Castle  officials  by  his  indis- 
position.'    His  model  was  the  fox,  who,  when  questioned  by  the 

■  There  w»s  another  Serjeant  llewitl,  of  wbom  Carrao  Bud  :  ■  Hi»  ipeeoli  pot 
tan  eXMll]' in  mind  of  n  familiar  ulrnsil  called  lui  txliiinuiilier:  it  began  at  a 
p<»irt,sndon  it  weni  widening  and  wiiiening,  uuiil  at  la=t  it  fairly  put  out  the 
i|aMtion  altogeibtr.' 
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sick  lion,  had  lost  the  sense  of  smelling  fay  a  cold  :  lie  kept  k 
the  background  whenever  the  political  storm  was  lagingy  and  s 
sagacious  contemporary  has  cited  him  as  a  maifad  example  of 
two  maxims  which  are  recommended  to  politiad  as|rfraiits  :— 

'  Be  alteays  an  actor,  A  man  who  would  esteUidi  a  great  <*——*» 
with  the  world  must  be  a  constant  actor ;  and  the  best  role  to  adoft 
for  that  purpose  is  to  consider  eweaj  dxeas  yon  pot  on,  ereiy  taaa 
you  chango  cloaks,  every  change  of  company  or  aitnatMP,  aa  a  nsv 
scene  in  which  you  have  a  part  to  act  for  pmise.  Biddona  ia  aa  fpvt 
a  model  as  ever  I  saw  on  the  stage,  lu.  Bnrgjb,  Oh.  BamBp  Kr. 
Pery,  and  L.  Lifford  the  best  off  the  stage. 

'  Never  give  offence  to  any  man  ;  ha  loJB  Aoas  jMNsar  ia  resaiL 
Almost  the  only  thing  by  way  of  observation  I  ever  heard  I^ad  lAKaA 
say  worth  remembering,  though  he  was  one  of  the  wiaest  ptaetitiaMH 
with  the  world  I  ever  knew,  was  upon  the  aabjeet  of  node 
which  is  a  branch  of  temper,  t.  e,  diasimnlation,  of  wlneh  lie 
great  master,  "  For  such  a  Govenunent  aa  onrs,*  aaid  he^ 
scarcely  any  individual  so  obscure  but  may  be  one  time  or 
sufficiently  connected  with  power  to  do  any  man  miaduef ;  no  i 
should,  therefore,  give  offence ;  no  man  is  fit  for  great  afhin  wlie 
not  a  total  mastery  of  his  temper/'  N.B. — Fear  waa  the  pradeoaa  of 
his  life,  caution  his  shield,  and  temper  his  fort' 

These  passages  are  taken  from  the  Diaiy  of  SooCt^  Eail  of 
Clonmel,   Chief  Justice  of  the   King's  Bench,  wlio  waa  not 


deficient  in  the  pliability  which  he  commends.  He  aoeeptad  die 
Attomey-Generalship,  offered  him  by  Lord  liflnd,  widi  Ae 
significant  words,  *  My  Lord*  yon  have  spoilt  a  patriot.' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  to  Lord  LUfind  than 
his  successor.  Lord  Clare ;  the  proudest  and  haughtiest  of  men, 
the  most  uncompromising  of  politicians,  carries  of  oBeuoc,  reck- 
less of  consequences,  and  certainly  the  greatest  of  the  hmg  list 
of  Lonl  Chancellors  of  Ireland;  bv  which  we  mean  the  one 
who  exerciseil  the  most  commanding  influence  in  that  capar 
city,  although  ciiualleil  or  excel leil  by  many  in  eloquence  and 
:;)w.  Ho  was  also  the  first  who  fairlr  broke  down  and  die* 
oreiliteii  the  practice  of  confining  the  Irish  Great  Seal  to 
men  :  lor  ho  was  an  Irishman  of  the  most  obnoxious  aor^ 
iii^  bv  dosct*nt  to  the  $ubio\*:  race  and  faith.  His 
was  a  Roman  Cat^.o!ic  tarmor«  am!  his  uncle  a  priest;  at  whoaa 
suc^'^tion  his  fathor  was  oilucattxl  a:  the  Irish  College  in  Paria 
Whether  tho  t\ituro  Lorvi  ChaaivlU^r  mas  bn^urfit  up  or  mil:! 
quontlv  Tkinuxl  Prx^tv^srAn:*  is  lot:  in  \u^^bL  As  his  &ther  bad 
mavlo  a  Ur^  tortuno  a:  tho  IW«  Jx^hn  Fin  GibKxi  started  widk 
ovorv  Adv-An:.iji:t^  ox^vp:  birth  asnl  i\>n:vcti\>n.  He  obtained, 
iVuourrtni:!%  mith  iiratr^n^  tie  hi^ho*:  b^KKHxrs  a:  Trinitr  Cbl- 
loc^\   nub:i:u  and  alVrraanU  jcradaattxi   a:   i>xfoni.      He  wm 
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called  to  the  Bar  in  Trinity  Term,  1772.  The  fees  at  the  Irish 
Bar  have  been  always  comparatively  low — less  by  more  than  a 
half  than  what  are  ordinarily  marked  on  English  briefs.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  from  Fitz  Gibbon's  fee-book  that  he  received 
343/.  the  first  year  after  bis  call,  it  is  obvious  that  he  sprang 
into  practice  at  a.  bound ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  dismiss  the 
staletnent  of  a  political  opponent  (Barrington)  that  be  was  idle 
and  dissipated,  or  neglectful  of  business,  as  a  junior.  He  joined 
the  Munster  Circuit,  'which  faccording  to  Mr.  O'Flanagan) 
has  always  numbered  names  hign  in  the  legal  annals  of  Ireland ; 
and  at  this  period  Barry  Velverton,  John  Philpot  Curran,  and 
Hugh  Carleton,  were  acknowledged  leaders.'  Curran  was  called 
to  the  Bar  three  vears  later  than  Fitz  Gibbon,  who  presented  bim 
vrith  his  first  bag  for  good  luck.* 

'  Fitz  Gibbon  was  eoou  a  groat  favourite  with  tho  discriminatiug 
attorneys  of  the  Munstcr  Circuit.  Of  slender  figure,  not  very  robust 
health,  and  rather  delicate  featurce,  he  bod  the  haughty  air,  the 
imperious  glance,  and  despotic  will  of  a  Eoman  emperor.  He  was  an 
able  and  ready  advocate,  eiceedingly  painstakiiig,  always  mostar  of 
hie  case,  and  tkesa  qualificatious  ensured  liim  abuudance  of  briefs.' 

His  college  reputation,  combined  with  his  successful  conduct 
of  the  College  Election  Petition  of  1778,  led  to  his  being  chosen 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  in  1780;  and  he  speedily 
established  a  parliamentary  reputation  by  a  style  of  speaking 
which  made  him  dangerous  as  an  opponent  and  eminently  useful 
as  an  ally.  Bold,  rapid,  aggressive,  and  incisive,  he  supplied 
the  want  of  high  eloquence  and  close  argument  by  forcible  invec- 
tive or  stinging  personality,  and  often  gave  an  air  of  success  to  a 
bad  Of  losing  cause  by  the  arrogant  affectation  of  superiority. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  a  Liberal  Government  that  first  engaged 
his  services,  and  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Grattan  that  he  became  Attorney-General  for  Ire- 
land (overleaping  the  intermediate  step  of  Solicitor- Genera!)  in 
1783.  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  disapproved  the  appointment,  and 
Mr.  Daly  replied  to  a  friend  who  spoke  of  Fitz  Gibbon's  patriotic 
tendencies,  '  Von  are  quite  mistaken,  that  little  fellow  will 
ileceive  you  all.'  And  so  he  did,  but  not  with  malice  prepense, 
not  in  a  way  to  justify  a  charge  of  treachery  or  dissimulation. 
Officially  bound  to  uphold  law  and  order,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  a  man  of  his  temper  must,  sooner  or  later,  break  with  a 
party  which  pleaded  for  liberty  in  atone  bordering  on  Hccntious- 

*  '  Life  of  Curran,  bj^  his  Son,'  vol.  i.  p.  1 68,  second  edition.    Mr.  O'Flanagsn 
^vM  the  dalo,  l7T.%of  Cnrran's  call  in  a  note  to  the  same  page  ia  which  he 
^_«;a.»  f^iifran  Amongst  the  octoowleilged  leaden  "When  Fits  Gibbon  joined  the 
This  is  what  we  cull  blDnderiog  in  good  fuilh. 
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nesa  and  not  unfrequently  insulted  or  defied  aullioritv.  Otii-  «f 
the  earliest  occasions  when  thej  learnt  wliat  they  had  ti>  lyjipvc. 
at  liis  hands,  was  when  Mr.  Flood  brought  forward  tht*  Kefonn 
Bill  adopted  by  the  Volunteer  Delegates,  attired  in  his  VoIuiiIcct 
uDiform,  as  if  to  intimate  the  oature  uf  the  [iropelling  influrare 
at  his  back. 

'  I  did  hopo,'  said  Fitz  Gibboii,  '  that  soma  now  proof  of  the  nceet- 
dty  of  reform  would  be  urged,  aud  that  we  should  not  be  ontertaiaed 
(vith  the  flights  of  Tiiiio&ary  specuIatiHts,  with  the  vagaries  of  thetf 
and  absurd  hypothesis;  but  we  endure  all  this  bccauao  the  wi 
of  1783  cannot  reconcile  certain  abstract  ideas  of  irrational  g 
utongers  in  England  with  the  free  and  happy  constitution  ( 
country.  I  do  not  oppose  the  inttoduction  of  tho  Bill,  becaase'^ 
is  a  farrago  of  noTteenae,  a  comj/ottnd  of  constiliHional  abmrditiei,  aal 
directly  contrary  to  tho  fii'St  response  of  the  great  Dungannon  oraoli- 
No,  I  will  oppose  it  because  it  comes  under  tho  mandate  of  a  turbuleiit 
military  congress.' 

His  daring  spirit  was  coospicuouslj  diaplajed  when  (Septem- 
ber, 1784)  a  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin,  under  the  president* 
of  the  High  Sheriffs,  at  which  it  was  moved  and  carried  that 
delegates  should  attend  a  National  Congress.  The  first  step  taken 
by  the  Attorney -General  was  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Sheriff 
warning:  them  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  oulrageouE 
breach  of  duty,  and  that,  If  they  proceeded  to  call  any  such 
election,  he  should  hold  it  his  duty  to  prosecute  ihem.  The 
next,  to  attend  when  his  letter  was  read  and  in  the  midsl  of 
the  menacing  uproar  produced  by  it,  to  persevere  in  address* 
Ing  the  meeting  and  dare  the  Sheriffs  to  lake  the  chair.  The 
Sheriffs  shrank  from  the  responsibility,  and  the  project  of  a 
National  Congress  was  abandoneil ;  but  the  Attorney -General, 
not  satisfied  with  his  triumph,  proceeded  against  the  most  active 
Sheriff  by  attachment  in  the  King's  Bench,  thereby  treating  the 
mere  act  of  convening  the  meeting  as  a  contempt  of  court.  The 
King's  Bench  found  the  Sheriff  guilty,  and  sentenced  Lim  to  a 
small  fine,  by  way  of  establishing  the  illegality  of  his  conduct. 
The  affair  was  brought  before  the  Irish  House  of  Cummons 
(February  24,  1785),  and  led  to  an  angry  altercation  between 
Filz  Gibbon  and  Curran,  from  which  may  be  dated  their  deadly 
and  lifelong  feud.  When  Curran  rose,  Fitz  Gibbonwasslumbering: 
or  pretending  to  slumber  on  the  ministerial  bench : — 

*  I  hope,'  Curran  began,  '  I  may  bo  allowed  to  spcok  to  this  gront 
question  without  disturbing  the  sleep  of  any  right  honourable  Mem- 
ber ;  and  yet  perhaps  I  ought  rathor  to  euvy  than  to  lilanie  his  tran- 
quillity.    I  do  not  feel  myself  so  happily  tempered  as  to  be  lulled  tft 

rest 
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*est  by  the  BtoniiB  that  slinko  tho  lanil,  but  if  they  invite  rest  to  any, 
that  rest  ouglit  uot  to  bo  laviebeil  uii  tlie  guilty  spirit.' 

When,  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  a  member  who  had 
been  making  a  tedious  harangue  suddenly  paused  and  remarked 
that  the  Minister,  Lord  North,  was  asleep — 'I  wish  to  God  1 
vaa!'  was  the  only  notice  he  provoked.  Fitz  Gibbon  was  not 
given  to  pleasantry  of  any  sort,  much  less  good-humoured  plea- 
jiantry,  and  his  reply  was  in  his  bitterest  and  most  contemptuous 
otyle.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said,  in  reference  to  Currau's  com- 
ments on  the  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench,  that  'it  was  vain 
for  any  puntf  bahhler  with  vile  calumny  to  blast  the  Judges  of  the 
land.'     This  called  up  Curran  again  : — 

'  The  geutloman  has  colled  me  babbler.  I  cannot  think  that  this 
IB  meant  as  a  disgrtico,  because  in  another  Farliamont,  before  I  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  when  1  was  in  tho  gallery, 
I  have  heard  o  young  lan-yer  called  habbhr — tho  Attomoy-GeneraL  1 
■do  not  indeed  recollect  that  there  were  sponsors  at  the  baptismal  font, 
nor  was  there  any  occasion,  as  the  infant  had  promised  and  vowed  bo 
nuuiy  things  in  hia  own  name.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  find  it  difficult  to  reply, 
for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  pronounce  a  ]mnegyric  on  myself.  I  do 
not  well  know  how  to  do  it ;  but  since  I  cannot  tell  the  House  what  I 
am,  I  will  tell  what  I  am  not.  I  am  not  a  young  man  whose  respect 
in  pcrsun  and  character  depends  on  the  im[K)rtance  of  mj  of&ce.  I 
taa  not  a  man  who  thrusts  himgelf  into  tho  foreground  of  a  pictnio 
which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  a  better  figure.  I  am  not  a  man  who 
replies  by  invective  when  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  argument  1 
am  not  a  man  who  denied  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary  reform  at  a 
ttme  when  I  proved  tho  eipediency  of  it  by  reviling  my  own  coneti- 
taents,  the  parish-clerk,  the  sexton,  and  the  gravedigger :  and  if  there 
is  any  man  who  can  apply  what  I  am  not  to  himnelf,  I  leave  him  to 
-think  of  it  in  the  Committee,  and  contemplate  it  when  ho  goes  home.' 

The  retort  is  not  felicitous,  and  suggests  a  second  parallel  with 
I^rd  North,  who,  on  Fos  referring  to  him  as  '  tliat  thing, 
termed  a  Minister,'  replied :  '  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
Bas  called  me  "a  thing,''  and  an  unshapely  thing  lam'^ — -patting 
Lis  round  stomach — 'taken  by  itself,  the  term  would  have  been 
neither  polite  nor  parliamentaiy  ;  but  when  he  called  me  "that 
ihing,  termed  a  Minister,"  he  called  me  that  which  he  himself  is 
most  anxious  to  become,  and  therefore  1  take  it  as  a  compli- 
ment.' 

In  the  *  Life  of  Curran  by  his  Son,'  it  is  stated  that  '  although 
lie  appears  here  to  have  commenced  hostilities,  he  was  apprised 
of  Fitz  Gibbon's  having  given  out  in  the  ministerial  circle  that  he 
■bonld  take  an  opportunity  in  this  debate  of  putting  dmon  the 
young  pntriot.     The  Duclicss  of  Rullnnd  and  all  the  ladies  of  the 
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Castle  were  present  in  the  gallery  to  witness  what  Kfr.  Cuma 
called,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  "  this  eihibition  by  com ina;ul."' 
According  to  the  same  authority,  this  debate  led  to  the  dut!. 
Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  who  had  made  a  similar  statement  in  iKi.' 
first  edition  of  '  Curran  and  his  Contemporaries,*  states  in  ihc 
edition  of  1S50  that  he  bad  been  mistaken ;  that  the  duel  resulted 
from  an  attack  made  by  Fita  Gibbon  during  the  discussioa  en 
Ordc's  propositions  in  August,  1785;  that  the  exhibition  by 
command  took  place  then,  and  that  the  challenge  was  provoked 
by  Curran's  animadversion  upon  a  sentence  of  Fitz  Gibbon's— 
'Ireland  is  a  nation  easily  roused,  and  easily  appeased.'  Nov 
this  sentence  was  notoriously  uttered  by  Fitz  Gibbon  four  j*tn 
afterwards,  during  which  be  had  been  in  constant  conflict  with 
Curran;  and  the  occasion  (to  which  we  shall  come  presently) 
was  too  memorable  to  leave  the  smallest  doubt  upon  the  point. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  Union  was  based 
upon  the  split  between  the  English  and  Irish  Parliaments  oa 
the  Regency  question.  The  Irish  Parliament  aiiopted  the  view 
taken  by  the  English  Whigs,  and  the  utmost  cfTorts  of  the 
Irish  officials  proved  unavailing  to  carry  out  the  wishes  and 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Fitz  Gibbon  took  the  lead  with  characteristic 
energy  and  intemperance,  and  on  the  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  requesting  His  Royal  Highness  to  assame 
the  government  of  this  realm,  declared  the  proposed  address  to  be 
not  only  improper  but  treasonable,  adding  that  'such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  every 
lawyer  whose  approbation  could  give  weight  to  his  (Fitz  Gibbon's) 
opiruon.'  Ponsonby  quietly  replied,  '  Whatever  respect  1  have 
for  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  talents,  1  never  relied  much 
on  his  assertions,  and  as  I  never  myself  use  assertions  for  ail- 
ments, I  hope  he  will  excuse  me  from  believing  his.'  Curran 
went  further,  as  if  resolved  never  to  be  distanced  in  per- 
sonality : — 

'  I  have  heard  strange  language  from  the  Attomey-GcnenU.  It 
WAS  more  bke  the  language  of  au  attorney  than  that  of  an 
Attorney-General :  it  was  that  kind  of  silly  fatuity  that,  on  any  other 
subject,  I  would  leave  to  be  answered  by  silenoe  and  contempt ;  but 
when  blasphemy  is  uttered  against  the  Constitution,  it  would  not 
pass  under  its  insignificance,  because  the  csseuco  should  bo  repre- 
hended, though  the  doctrine  could  not  make  a  proselyte.' 

At  the  dictation  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  was  now  strong' 
enough  to  dictate,  fifteen  men  of  the  highest  rank,  beginning  with 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  were  summarily  dismissed  from  places 
and  pensions  to  the  amount  of  20,000/,  a  year ;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
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wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  concluding',  '  Allow  me  to  add  how 
happy  I  feel  personally  at  such  a  moment  in  being  embarked  in 
the  same  boat  with  you.' 

In  a  debate  in  August,  1789,  on  Mr.  Flood's  resolution  de- 
claratory of  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  quarrel  between 
Fitz  Gibbon  and  Curran  came  to  a  crisis.  It  was  after  Curranhad 
spoken  that  Fltz  Gibbon  uttered  his  offensive  apothegm :  '  If  Ire- 
land seeks  to  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  she  is  a  besotted  nation. 
Great  Britain  is  not  easily  aroused,  nor  easily  appeased;  Ireland 
is  easily  aroused,  and  easily  put  down.'  He  was  here  called  to 
onler  by  Flood,  who  declared  'he  had  never  heard  more  mis- 
chievous or  more  inflammatory  language,  nor  more  saucy  folly.' 
Flood  was  calle<l  to  order  in  his  turn,  and  the  Attorney -General 
continuing,  turned  fiercely  round  on  Curran: — 

'  The  politically  insano  gontleman  (Mr.  Curran)  has  asserted  much, 
but  ho  only  omittod  some  oS'asiona  of  the  witticisms  of  his  fancy.  His 
declamation,  indeed,  was  bettor  colcolated  for  the  stage  of  Saddler's 
"Wells  than  the  floor  of  a  Hoaae  of  Commons.  A  mountebank,  with 
bnt  one  half  the  honourable  gentleman's  theatrical  talent  for  rant, 
would  ondoubtedly  make  his  fortune.  However,  1  am  somewhat  sor- 
prised  he  shonld  entertain  such  a  particular  asperity  against  me,  as  I 
never  did  him  any  favour.  But,  perhaps,  the  hononrablo  gentleman 
imagmee  he  may  talk  himaelf  into  consequonce ;  if  bo,  I  should  be 
Borry  to  obstruct  his  promotion ;  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  attack  me. 
One  thing,  however,  I  will  assure  him,  that  I  hold  him  in  so  small  a 
degree  of  estimation,  either  as  a  man  or  u  lawyer,  that  I  shall  never 
hereafter  deign  to  make  him  any  answer.' 

The  traditional  story  is  that  Curran  rose  and  stung  Fitz  Gibbon 
to  the  quick  by  retorting  '  what  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  said  of  his  country  is  true  of  himaelf:  he  is  easily 
roused  and  as  easily  appeased,'  The  point  is  weakened  by- 
dilution  in  the  report : — 

'  I  have  been  told  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  I  have 
poured  forth  some  effusion  of  fancy.  That  is  a  charge  I  shall  never 
bo  able  to  returt  upon  him.  He  has  said  I  am  insano.  For  my  part, 
were  I  the  man  who,  when  all  debate  had  subsided — who,  when  the 
Bill  bad  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  was  given  up,  had  risen  for  tha 
purpose  of  pronouncing  an  iuflantmatory  speech  against  my  country,  I 
flbould  be  obliged  tu  ouy  friend  who  would  excuse  my  condnct  by 
attributing  it  to  insanity.  Were  1  a  man  possessed  of  so  much  arro- 
ganco  a«  to  set  np  the  ideas  of  my  own  httlo  hood  against  the  opinion 
of  the  notion,  I  would  thank  the  friend  who  would  say,  "  Heed  him 
Dot,  he  is  insane ; "  uay,  if  I  were  such  a  man,  I  would  thank  the 
friend  who  would  send  me  to  Bedlam.  If  1  knew  one  man  who  was 
easily  roused  aud  as  easily  appeased,  I  would  not  give  his  character  as 
that  of  the  whulc  nation.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  says  he 
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uever  camo  here  with  written  Bpcechoa.  I  never  Bospeeted  him  of  it 
BQ(1  I  bolieve  there  is  not  e.  gontlcman  in  tbis  Honsc,  ivho,  h^Tiai 
neoril  wbat  lias  fallen  from  liim,  will  ever  susj^ct  liim  of  writiii 
speeches.  But  I  will  not  pursue  liini  further.  I  will  not  combat  «rit 
u  young  fonecr.  When  a  paes  is  nimle  nt  me  by  a  young  arm,  I  n 
content  myself  with  wonling  it  off.  I  will  not  enter  into  a  conflict  "^^^ 
which  victory  can  gain  no  honour.  The  right  honounible  gimtlemn 
should  have  kno^vn  that  on  former  oceasions  1  was  merciful  in  n 
resentment.' 

Directlyafter  the  debate  Fitz  Gibbon  challenged  Curran  ;  and 
the  combatants,  after  being  duly  placed,  were  left  to  fire  whw 
they  chose.  Curran  fired  first  and  missed.  '  I  never,'  he  tolj 
Phillips,  '  saw  anyone  whose  deliberation  was  more  maiigi 
than  FilK  Gibbon's.  After  I  had  fired,  he  took  aim  at  me  for 
more  than  half-a-minute ;  and  on  its  proving  incflectual,  I  c 
not  help  exclaiming  to  him,  "Mr,  Attorney,  you  certainly  wa 
deliberate  enouq/i." '  • 

Scenes  of  violent  altercation  leading  to  duels  v 
occurrence;    but    the  duels  were   generally   bloodless,  and 
personalities  were  to  a  singular  and  unaccountable  extent  I 
less  or  inappropriate.     It  was  simply  absurd  for  Fitz  Gibbon  I 
speak  of  Curran    as  a   puny  babbler,   or    for  Curran   to  ITK 
Fitz  Gibbon,  in  the  maturity  of  age,  reputation,  and  authority,  i 
a    "young    fencer"    with   whom   it   was  beneath    him    to  croi 
swords.     The  warfare  of  the   English  House  of  Commons  i 
marked  by  a   more  generous  spirit  and  a  more  elevated  to 
That  there  was  no  wish  to  depreciate  is  shown  by  the  freana 
lich  was  successively  applied  by  Walp<" 

Chatham,  by  Pitt  to  Fos,  and  by  Canning  to  Brougham — 
'  Stclimus  tela  aspcra  contra, 
Coutulimnscine  tnanus :  eiperto  credite,  quantus 
In  cliponm  aasurgat,  quo  turbine  torqncat  hastam.' 

.The  fashionable  attendance  in  the  gallery  of  the  Irish  House  < 
Commons  encouraged  unseemly  exhibitions  in  two   ways: 
stimulating  the  desire  for  display  and  by  preventing  the  lata 
I'erence  of  the  Speaker,  who  would  have  fallen  into  marked  i' 

■  The  preciM  circumEtaiices  of  this  dvel  are  u  difficoll  lu  fix.  a*  the  dale.  I 
It.  GrmUnn,  *lio  places  it  in  August,  I78S,  sujs: — '  Mr.  0)ilu  wai  KixiDd  U 
Attorm^y-OvncniL  He  wu  a  mui  of  courajto,  cettatoi;.  Bui  (he  matter  leimiM 
.  in  a  iiiauner  by  tia  means  credilsble  to  bis  frieod.   The  parties  were  to  fire  I^  dgl 
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1  Times  of  Ihs  Itight  Hon.  Henry  <in<ian  ').     Th 
would  have  piiruiillea  it,  and  Currsa  tuade  no  compli 
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favour  with  the  fair  portion  of  the  audience  if  he  had  baulked 
them  of  their  promised  enlertainment.  The  privilege  of  speaking 
B  second  time  (except  in  Committee)  is  strictly  confined  to  expla- 
nation. \  et  in  the  well-known  scene  of  crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation between  Flood  and  Grattan,  they  were  permitted  to  make 
several  speeches  eacb,  exclusively  composed  of  invective  and 
abuse. 

Fitz  Gibbon's  social  success  kept  pace  nith  his  political  nscend- 
ancy.  He  rivalled  General  St,  Leger  in  devotion  to  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Kuliand;  and  a  supper  given  by  him  in  her  honour 
after  an  amateur  performance  at  the  Shaw's  Court  Theatre  nas 
the  grand  event  of  the  spring  season  of  1786.  Private  theatricals 
were  then  the  rage,  and  so  many  of  the  jierformers  at  this  theatre 
were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  first  repre- 
■entatioD  was  postponed  till  Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  one 
occasion  when  the  performance  of  scenes  from  'Macbeth'  at  a 
private  house  was  to  be  followed  by  a  supper,  a  real  banquet 
with  well-filled  dishes  and  decanters  was  laid  out  for  the  scene 
in  which  Banquo's  ghost  appears,  and  the  intended  guests  were 
seated  round  the  table.  The  part  of  Macbeth  was  acted  by 
Flood,  that  of  the  ghost  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  who,  seeing 
a  bottle  of  claret  temptingly  within  reach,  coolly  helped  himself 
to  a  bumper  and  drank  it  off.  This  was  too  ciutrh  for  the  risible 
faculties  of  the  gravest :  all  tragic  emotion  was  at  an  end  ;  and 
Flood,  vowing  that  the  incident  had  been  meditated  to  destroy 
the  elfect  of  what  he  deemed  his  masterpiece,  called  out  Sir 
Hercules,  and  the  aifair  was  forthwith  referred  to  Bushe  and 
Bttother  senator ;  who,  after  more  than  one  conference,  arranged 
that  Sir  Hercules  should  apologise,  which  he  did  by  saying  that 
he  *  was  sorry  for  what  had  happened  ;  but,  being  tired  and 
thirsty,  if  he  bad  given  up  the  claret,  he  should  have  given  up 
the  ghost.'  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  was  the  patriot  to  whom 
Uurke's  Letters  are  addressed,  and  the  bon  vicant  who,  being 
&sked  whether  he  had  drunk  four  bottles  of  claret  (the  empty 
bottles  were  on  the  table  before  him)  without  assistance,  replied, 
*  No,  1  bad  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira.' 

When  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellorship  was  vacated  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Lifibrd,  Fita  Gibbon's  claims  were  so  high  that  it  seemed 
»  matter  of  course  for  the  succession  to  devolve  upon  him.  He 
was  the  master-spirit  of  the  Irish  Administration  ;  he  had  earned 
and  received  the  warm  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister  ;  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  (the  Marquis  of  Buckingham)  and  the  Chief  Secretary 
threatened  to  resign  if  he  was  passed  over.  Yet  an  obstacle  was 
nuaed  which  for  a  time  seemed  insurmountable.  Tburlow  stood 
apon  his  prescriptive  right  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  to 

nominate    ' 
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nominate  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  he  rested  his  veto 
upon  the  almost  unbroken  practice  of  never  bestowing  the  ofiRcc 
on  an  Irishman.  Mr.  OTIanagan  states  (what  we  should  be  slow- 
to  believe  without  unimpeachable  authority)  that,  after  resisting 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord -Lieutenant,  the  iron-hearted 
Thurlow  yielded  to  the  persuasions  or  cajoleries  of  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  Rutland.  Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  he  conde- 
scended to  explain  his  opposition,  and  did  it  with  a  good  grace. 
He  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Fitz  Gibbon,  in  which  he 
says: — 

'  If  it  were  clear  that  the  precedent  of  relaxing  the  rule,  out  of 
attention  to  so  much  merit,  would  never  be  repeated  till  a  similar 
occasion  should  offer,  the  exception  would,  probably,  not  hurt  the 
rule.  But  if  it  must  be  repeated,  as  often  as  similar  merit  is  claimed, 
probably  the  exception  eats  up  the  rule.' 

Thurlow  and  Fitz  Gibbon  were  congenial  spirits ;  they  were 
both  bold,  unbending,  arrogant,  and  insolent:  Thurlow  being 
the  bluntest  and  most  unprincipled  of  the  two.  There  is  no  part 
of  Fitz  Gibbon's  career,  not  even  that  relating  to  the  Union,  so 
open  to  reproach  as  Thurlow's  double  dealing  during  the  kings 
illness,  coupled  with  the  speech  ('  When  I  forget  my  king/  &c.) 
which  provoked  the  crushing  and  profane  repartee  of  Wilkes. 
Neither  the  English  nor  the  Irish  Chancellor  possessed  the 
required  amount  of  learning  or  practical  knowledge.  Most  of 
Thurlow's  decrees  were  drawn  up  by  Hargrave,  who  went  by 
the  name  of  the  lion's  provider.  Fitz  Gibbon's  method  of  doing 
business  is  thus  illustrated  by  the  biographer  : — 

*•  While  Lord  Clare  was  Chancellor,  a  native  of  Limerick,  who 
wanderel  from  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  to  those  of  the  Liffejr,  after 
watching  the  progress  of  an  equity  cause  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  returned  to  the  place  whence  he  came,  was  asked  on  his  rettun, 
"  How  the  Chancellor  got  on  as  a  Judge  ?  " 

'  *'  Chancellor,  indeed ! "  repeated  the  Gktrryown  boy;  ^  'tis  he  has 
the  asy  sate  of  it.  He  doesn't  spake  a  word ;  but  when  the  Oonn- 
sellors  are  done  argufying,  he  leans  over  the  desk,  and  gives  a  nod  to 
Jack  Dwyer,  who  tells  him  what  to  do.  'Tis  Jack  Dwyer  nnght  to 
bo  Chancellor,  for  he  makes  all  the  decrees^ 

This  is  partially  confirmed  by  Tone  in  his  diary  : — 

'  Wolfe  is  the  Chancellor's  private  tutor  in  legal  matters.  Fits 
Gibbon  has  read  '  Coke  upon  Littleton '  under  his  papa.  He  has  s 
very  intelligent  clerk  to  write  his  papers ;  he  has  Boyd  to  himt  hii 
cases,  and  lie  has  some  talents,  groat  readiness  and  assuianoe,  i^"^ — 
there  is  Fitz  Gibbon.' 

The  rancorous  enmity  with  which  he  pursued  his  old  advei^ 
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snry,  Curran,  from  the  judicial  bench,  was  utterlj'  indefensible. 
So  soon  as  it  became  clear  tliaC  the  advocate  had  not  the  ear  of 
the  Court,  no  solicitor  could  employ  him  without  compromising 
the  client's  interest:  his  annual  loss  of  professional  income 
from  the  ban  set  upon  hitn  is  computed  by  his  son  at  1000/. 
a  year,  and  he,  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Gr.ittan,  wrote: — 

'  I  miido  no  compromise  with  honour.  I  had  the  merit  of  proToking 
and  deBpising  the  personal  maUirc  of  every  mun  in  Irelimd  who  was 
the  knOHn  enemy  of  our  country.  Without  the  walls  of  the  Courts  of 
Jnstioe  my  character  was  pursued  with  the  most  persevering  slander, 
and  within  those  walls,  though  I  was  too  strong  to  be  beaten  down  by 
any  judicial  malignity,  it  woe  not  so  with  my  clients ;  and  my  coa- 
sequent  losses  in  profossionol  income  have  nover  been  estimated  at 
less,  as  yon  have  hoard,  than  30,000^.' 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  he  was  employed  in  Lord  Clare's 
Court,  he  caJ^ht  eagerly  at  every  opportunity  of  resenting  the 
ungenerous  treatment  to  which  he  was  systematically  exposed. 
Lord  Clare  had  a  favourite  dog  which  was  permitted  to  follow 
Lim  to  the  bench.  One  day,  during  an  argument  of  Curran's, 
the  Chancellor  turned  aside  and  began  to  fondle  the  dog,  with 
the  obvious  view  of  intimating  inattention  or  disregard.  The 
counsel  stopped  ;  tlje  Judge  looked  up  :  '  I  beg  pardon,'  con- 
tinued Curran,  '1  thought  your  Lordships  had  been  in  consulta- 
tion ;  but,  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  resume  your  attention, 
allow  me  to  impress  upon  your  escellent  understandings,'  ikc. 
This  half-humorous  sally  was  a  ileabitc  to  the  bitter  revenge  he 
took  before  a  tribunal  in  which  he  could  command  a  fair 
hearing  and  a  sympathising  audience.  In  1790  one  of  the  moat 
stirring  Irbh  questions  was  whether  the  election  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  lav  with  the  Aldermen  or  the  Commoa 
Council.  It  came  before  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council, 
forming  an  open  and  crowded  Court,  at  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor presided.  Curran  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  popular 
candidate,  and  insisted  on  arguing  the  case  as  one  involving 
constitutional  rights  of  the  broadest  and  most  important  kind. 
Under  the  thin  disguise  of  commenting  on  the  line  taken  by  a 
former  Chancellor,  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  on  an  analogous 
occasion,  he  taxed  the  resources  of  his  fertile  fancy  for  images 
to  insult  and  stigmatise  Lord  Clare.  Then  occurred  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  scenes  ever  exhibited  in  a  court  of  justice: — 

*  In  this  very  Chamber  did  a  Chaucellor  and  Judges  sit,  with  all 
ihe  gravity  and  affected  attention  to  arguments  in  favour  of  that 
liberty  and  those  rights  which  they  conspired  to  destroy.  But  to 
what  ends,  my  Lords,  oltcr  arguments  to  such  men  ?  A  little  peevish 
mind  may  be  exasperated,  hut  how  shall  it  be  corrected  by  rcfiitation  ? 

How 


How  fruitlesK  would  )t  linvo  been  to  reproaent  to  tli«t  mtitfibod 
Chftncellor  tlint  be  was  botrajing  those  rights  he  wu  swora  Id 
maintain ;  that  be  was  involving  a  Government  in  disgrace  nnd  i 
kingdom  in  panic  and  consternation ;  that  he  was  violating  ererj 
sacred  dnty  and  every  solemn  engagement  tbat  binds  him  to  himself. 
his  eonntry,  and  his  God !  Alas  !  my  Lorda,  by  what  argument  conid 
any  mou  liopo  to  reclaim  or  dissua<Io  a  mean,  illiberal,  nud  nnprin- 
cipleil  minion  of  authority,  iudueed  by  his  profligacy  to  tmdertakc 
tind  bonnd  by  his  avarice  and  vanity  to  persevere?  Ho  ])riibalilj 
woidd  have  replied  to  the  moet  unanswerable  armaments  by  somcGaot, 
contiuneliouH  and  numcaning  a^wphthegm,  delivered  with  the  &etfnl 
smile  of  irritated  self-enfficiency  and  di6conoert«d  arrngance;  or  even 
if  he  could  bo  dragged  by  his  fears  to  a  consideration  uf  tlie  qiieetioD, 
by  what  miracle  could  tho  pigmy  capacity  of  a  stunted  pedant  be 
enlnrged  for  tho  reception  of  tho  subject  ?  To  ondeavonr  to  appruach 
it  would  have  only  removed  him  to  a  greater  distance  than  he  wat 
before,  as  a  little  hand  that  strives  to  grasp  a  mighty  §lobe  ia  thrown 
back  by  the  reaction  of  its  own  efforts  to  comprehend.  It  may  bci 
given  to  a  Hale  or  a  Hardwicke  to  discover  and  retract  a  mistake. 
The  errors  of  such  men  are  only  Bpecks  that  arise  for  a  moment  oG 
the  surface  of  n  splendid  luminary^ consumed  by  its  hoat,  or  irra- 
diated by  its  light,  they  soon  disappear :  but  the  perverscncss  of  a 
mean  and  narrow  intellect  are  like  tho  eicroscences  that  grow  npi>n 
a  body  naturally  cold  and  dark  ;  no  fire  to  waste  them,  and  no  ray  to 
enlighten,  tbf  j  assimllato  and  coalesce  with  those  qualities  so  oon^ 
genial  to  their  nature,  and  acquire  an  incorrigible  permanence  in  the 
union  with  kindred  frost  and  kindred  opacity.  Nor  inilced,  my 
Lords,  except  when  the  interests  of  millions  can  be  aflcctod  by  the 
vice  or  folly  of  an  individual,  need  it  be  much  regretted  thst,  to 
things  not  worthy  of  being  made  better,  it  hath  not  pleased  Provi- 
denc<!  to  afford  the  privilege  of  improvement. 

'  Lurd  Chancellor.^Saielj,  Mr.  Curran,  a  gentleman  of  your 
eminence  in  your  profession  must  see  that  the  conduct  uf  furmcF 
Privy  Councils  has  nothing  to  do  with  tho  question  before  us.  The 
question  lies  in  the  narrowest  compass, — it  is,  whether  the  Cummans 
have  a  right  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  rejection,  or  are  obliged  to 
assign  a  roasonablo  cause  for  their  disapprobation ''  tu  that  point  yua 
have  a  right  to  be  heard,  but  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  lecturv  /Ae 

'  Mr.  Ctirraii. — I  mean,  my  Lords,  to  speak  to  tho  case  of  my 
clients,  and  to  avail  myself  of  any  defence  which  I  conceive  applicable 
to  tliat  case.  I  am  not  speaking  to  a  single  Judge,  to  a  dry  )H:)int  of 
law.  and  on  a  mere  forensic  subject.  I  am  addressing  a  very  large 
auditory,  consisting  of  co-ordinate  members,  of  whom  the  for  greater 
number  is  not  versed  in  law.  I  am  aware,  my  Lords,  that  truth  is  to 
be  sought  only  by  slow  and  painful  progress  ;  I  know  also  that  error 
is  in  its  nature  flippant  and  compendious;  it  hops  with  airy  and 
ftutidiouB  levity  over  proofs  and  arguments,  and  perches  on  assertion 
which  it  calls  conclusion.' 

IIciL- 
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Here  the  Chancellor  interposed  again  by  moving  that  the 
Council-chamber  he  cleared,  and  when  the  arg'ument  was  resumed, 
Cuiran  made  no  further  attempt  to  use  it  as  the  vehicle  of 
irony.  There  is  no  denying  that  this  attack  is 
distinguished  by  felicitous  imagery  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
language,  but,  like  most  other  ebullitions  of  tlie  same  kind,  it  is 
overdone.  Lord  Clare  could  afford  to  smile  at  bein^  twitted 
ith  'the  pigmy  capacity  of  a  stunted  pedant,'  or  'the  per- 
verseness  of  a  mean  and  narrow  intellect.' 

In  pronouniing  sentence,  as  spokesman  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  Honourable  Samuel  Butler,  a  barrister,  for  signing  a 
polincal  document  which  their  Lordships  held  to  be  a  seditious 
libel,  Lord  Clare  said  that  the  offender  'could  not  plead 
ace,  as  his  noble  birth  and  his  professional  rank  at  the^ 
Bar — to  I'olh  of  which  he  was  a  disgrace — had  aggravated  his 
crime,'  Butler  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  500/.,  and  to  be 
prisoned  for  six  months.  As  soon  as  he  was  released  he  com- 
missioned  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan  to  demand  an  apohigy  or 
satisfaction  from  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Clare  calmly  re- 
ferred to  his  official  position  and  bowed  Rowan  out,  but  was  not 
•atisfied  till  he  had  taken  counsel  with  a  military  friend,  Colonel 
Murray,  who  undertook  to  see  Rowan : — 

A  pretty  pioco  of  work  you  have  uindo  of  it,  Kftmilton,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  taking  &  challeuga  to  the  Chancellor." 

'  "  How  came  you  to  know  what  passed  between  us  ? "  asked 
So  wan. 

1  breakfasted  with  Titx  Gibbon  this  morning,  and  ho  told  me  the 
whole  affiiir,"  answered  the  Colonel.' 

The  Irish  biographer  states  that  this  is  the  only  instance  he 
could  find  of  a  challenge  to  a  Lord  Chancellor,  We  are  not 
aware  of  one  of  an  actual  challenge  to  a  judge;  but  Lord 
Korbury,  when  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  is  recorded 
ta  have  checked  a  learned  brother  by  the  significant  hint,  that  he 
(Lord  X.),  in  becoming  a  judge,  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  gentle- 
II  was  a  faiourite  boast  of  his  that  he  began  the  world 
vith  fifty  pounds  and  a  pair  of  hair-trigger  pistols.  The  Provost 
of  Dublin  University  (Hutchinson)  fought  Dovle,  a  Master  in 
Chancery;  and  so  late  as  1812  a  judge  of  the' old  school,  Mr. 
Justice  Fletcher,  summed  up  as  follows,  on  the  trial  of  a  duellist 
for  murder  : — 

Gentlemen,  it's  my  business  to  lay  down  the  law  to  yoii,  and  I 
will.  The  law  says  tbo  killing  a  luan  in  a  duel  is  murder,  and  I  am 
botmd  to  tell  yon  it  is  murder  :  tLcrefore  in  thu  discharge  of  my  duty 
1 1^  you  80  ;  but  I  tell  you,  at  the  some  time,  a  fairer  dad  than  this 
I  nerer  heard  of  in  the  whole  coorte  of  my  life.' 

Rowan,. 
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Rowan,  who  carried  Batler's  nurngs  to  Land  Chi^  wtHtimk 
bis  chiralry  to  the  la<t  In  18S7,  at  dv  ^a  cf  mnmij4ct^  k 
travelled  to  London  to  demand  an  apology  or  a  noslBg  ham  Aa 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  soine  exprewaoM  ued  in  Jrfwlr.  1W 
afiair  was  amicably  adjuated  and  (we  mxy  talce  2t  ftr  gnab^ 
according  to  the  strictest  notions  of  hooonr;  far  die  BUC 
Honourable  Baronet  uniformly  acted  on  dK  I— ¥!■  l^Mk 
Grattan,  on  his  death-bed,  i>  aaid  to  have  impcessrd  on  his  sons: 
'  Alwaya  be  ready  with  your  piitoL'  Early  in  the  ceDturr  the 
late  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  of  gutnnomiciuae,  «*as  engaged  in  on 
affair  of  honour,  in  which  t^  penoltimate  Ihrquis  of  Her^ord 
(then  Lord  Yarmouth)  acted  as  hia  friend,  k  was  settled  amicftilj, 
but  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Peel  lenuukea,  on  being  tokl  of 
it  by  Grant :  '  Yon  are  well  out  of  the  wanaa.  Yarmouth  u  ^ 
last  man  1  should  have  chosen ;  be  is  a  adfiA  fellow  who  for  his 
own  sake  would  nerer  permit  a  meetii^.  I  dunld  take  Daly  (llie 
fighting  opponent  of  Martin  of  Galway),  wlw 
bring  you  off  with  flying  colours,  or  make  yon  fi^ 
was  the  challenger  in  time  alUra  which  ended  peeoeiUj,  &ni^ 
no  fault  of  hi*  or  his  aecmd'a,  Sir  Hemy  ^(aftcnmtde  *  " 
Haniinge.     One  of  the   '  '"  "■*" 

the  row  registered  in  heaven,  accepted 
newspaper  (inspired,  it  was  aid,  by  the  Agitator)  i 
his  departure  fnHn  Dublin,  and  next  *  his  aiiival  at 
Colfee^Mrase',  on  his  wav  to  a  hostile 
for  Ireland*  (PeeU.  Tb. 
of  the  aniborities ;  O'Connrll  was  apprehended,  and  die  faiAm 
proaecution  of  the  a&ir  was  stopped.  Shortly  ■Itiinaill^, 
O'Cttnnell  was  arguing  a  rase  in  the  Irish  f  ■""■*"■  Flea%  aa^ 
on  the  Chief  Justice  \Norbary)  awnming  a  poizled  look,  paend 
and  said:  *  Possibly,  yoar  lord^p  docs  not  MiprdhsM  wm! 
•  Oh,  vn,  Mr.  O'Cooiiell.'  was  the  reply,  *  no  me  is  bkkw  «ea^ 
tify<rtJtfmdtd  when  he  wtshn  it' 

The  (aunt  was  unmeritiry).  O'Coonell  was  penooally  as  ««K 
as  morally  ami  ptiliiiraliT  hnTe.  Callii^  Mr.  Charles  PluIBflB 
aside,  ytu  befi>re  takiiu;  hts  jrrtx^nd  at  the  meeting  widiiyEsteaa 
^«  ilead  shi^'t.  he  said :  *  I  am  i>b:x«uoss  to  a  party,  and  Ai^ 
a>K>)^  A  ial«e  pntmre  m  cut  r^*  of  I  shall  not  aafaoit  to  i, 
'X\\<-\  k*^e  rrv-V.'tt.^il  wt:b\<u:  ::h<-!r  host ;  1  pnnise  yoa  I  aa  «■• 
>^t  <:-<■  tvs:  »ht>ts  in  IrrUitti  a:  s  mark.  baTing.  as  a  pnfalic  ^u^ 
t\>:uiil<'tv\l  it  a  cu:<i  ^1  j-r.-fuw  adraim:  S3c^  nqvoTOkad 
AjIiCvv**!.'^*  »*  the  j»rr«:;u  No«.  remember  wb»t  I  ay  to  TOO. 
I  ■.•.■*\  Sr  *!ra,-V  »>*(■":,  »:*",  ;>„-«-,  *lir.  is  .">ai  of  the  qoeatUB; 
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but,  if  I  am  not,  mj  antagonist  may  have  cause  to  regret  his 
having  forced  me  into  this  conflict.'  The  parties  were  placed  at 
twelve  paces'  distance,  with  a  case  of  pistols  each^  and  directions 
to  fire  when  they  chose  on  a  given  signal.  They  fired  almost 
together,  and  D'Esterre  fell  mortally  wounded. 

The  practice  of  duelling  is  so  interwoven  with  the  forensic 
annals  of  Ireland,  that  any  sketch  of  them,  omitting  it,  would  be 
incomplete,  and  these  illustrative  incidents  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  digression. 

Unluckily  for  his  reputation,  Fitz  Gibbon  had  committed  him- 
self decidedly  against  die  Union.  It  is  related  that  one  day,  after 
dinner,  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  possessed  him.  *  Talk  not  to  me,'  he 
exclaimed,  '  of  a  union :  if  a  Minister  dared  to  do  so,  I  would 
fling  my  office  in  his  face ;'  and  he  flounced  grandly  out  of  the 
loom.  *Now,  mark,'  said  Daly,  ^that  is  the  very  man  who 
would  support  it  That  little  man  who  talks  so  big  would  vote  for 
an  union — aye,  to-morrow.'  Immediately  on  the  measure  being 
suggested  by  the  English  Ministry,  he  vehemently  urged  it  on, 
with  objects  essentially  distinct  from  theirs,  unless,  indeed,  he  very 
much  misunderstood  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Pitt.  He  wrote 
thus  from  London  to  Lord  Castlereagh  in  Dublin : — 

•  Grosvenor  Square,  Oct  16,  1798. 
*  I  have  seen  Mr.  Pitt,  the  ChaDcollor,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  seem  to  feel  so  sensibly  the  very  critical  situation  of  our  damnable 
oonntrj,  and  that  the  Union  alone  can  save  it.  I  should  have  hoped 
that  what  has  passed  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  every  man  in 
"FSngland  to  the  insanity  of  their  present  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
Papists ;  but  I  can  very  plainly  perceive  that  they  were  as  full  of  their 
Perish  projects  as  ever.  I  trust  and  hope  I  am  not  deceived ;  that 
ibij  are  fiurly  inclined  to  give  them  up,  and  to  bring  the  measure 
forwsid  unencumbered  with  the  doctrine  of  Emancijmtion.  Lord 
Comwallis  has  intimated  his  acquiescence  on  that  point,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
is  decided  on  it,  and  I  think  he  will  keep  his  colleagues  steady.' 

All  Mr.  Pitt  could  have  been  decided  on  was  to  postpone 
Emancipation  till  the  Union  was  completed ;  for  he  resigned 
in  1801,  because  he  was  not  permitted  to  satisfy  the  expectations 
he  had  held  out  to  the  Catholics. 

We  described  and  exemplified  in  a  review  of  the  ^  Comwallis 
Cofiespondence '  *  the  extraordinary  expedients  to  which  the  Go- 
Temment  resorted  to  carry  the  Union ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
most  unscrupulous  and  highhanded  proceedings  were  especially 
laYOured  by  Lord  Clare.  As  soon  as  the  measure  was  carried, 
he  was  made  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  eagerly  took 


♦  *  Quart.  Kev.,*  No.  209,  January,  1859,  Art.  I. 
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part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Loids,  wboe  Iss  naUj  at- 
tempted to  indulge  his  characteristic  amgance  and  initaliilitf. 
On  his  very  first  appearance  he  was  twice  oiled  to  Older,  wmk 
persevering  in  the  alleged  irrc^larity,  |mnroked  wbet  leeda  wj 
like  a  rebuke  from  the  Woolsack.  On  anodier  o^r■■in■^  be  ww 
unceremoniously  put  down  by  the  Doke  of  Bedfbid ;  Mid  be  had 
the  ill  luck  or  indiscretion  to  qoanel  with  ibe  Lovd  " 

of  England,  Lord  Eldon,  with  whoae  anti-Gttdialie 
he  perfectly  agreed.  His  demeanoor  on  iheae 
creet  as  it  was,  belied  the  character  giTcn  of  bim  hj 
who  on  its  being  observed  that  he  was  a  dangcrooe 
— ^  A  very  dangerous  man  -—to  mn  away  fioDU  Hie  nammj 
was  not  limited  to  those  who  were  likdj  to  mn  away 
him.  Fortunately  for  his  fame,  bis  cueer  en  due 
congenial  stage  was  brieC  He  died  in  Janoaiy,  ISOS,  at  Us 
house,  Ely  Place,  Dublin ;  and  the  feelings  wilb  wbidi  be  was 
regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  nadoo  lmk»  ontwitb  lendtim 
violence  at  his  funeraL  The  mob  which  fidlowed  Am  bean^ 
veiling  and  shrieking,  with  «niiies  load  and  deep,  wave  -widi 
difficulty  restrained  from  heaping  filth  and  mud  upon  die  ikUy 
omamontod  coffin ;  and  dead  cats  were  bmled  at  it  in  manNiy 
of  a  threat  attributed  to  the  deceased  *  iStmt  be  would  walre  fm 
Irish  people  as  tame  as  domestic  cats.' 

His  unpopularity  was  the  merited  remit  of  bis 
ami  bad  qualities:  his  pride,  his  insolenrr,  Ua 
temper^  his  tyrannical  disposition,  his  avowed  oontempi  for 
c^nintry  ami  his  countrymen.  But  a  calm  review  of  bia 
will  bring  to  light  actions^  views,  and  scntimcniB  wbicb  abnU  ga 
far  ^>  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  natioiial  jndgmcnL 
the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  hr  bout  ^»««*™g  to 
misguide^l  leaders  of  birth  and  edncatiani,  sadi  ai 
lUmiluHi  Kom-an.  the  Sbeares,  Emmet,  and  Lord  Edvaid  FSfas 
lieraKl  —he  ca^isf^l  ample  wamii^  to  be  given  to  tbf,  *  Will 
noKxix/  he  wix^te  ^>  a  connection  of  Lad  EdwaidT^  • 
^  i\h  thAT  msh  y«Ming  man  r  Will  nobody  indnoe  bim  to 
kiu^lom  5  1  ple^ige  mx^rlf  everr  pi>n  diall  be  left  opea 
WhiUt  I  ..^Tvl  Kdvranl  lay  in  Newgate < DnMin> ddiiiuaa 
>MourKU  hi»  auuu  IjkIx  Ixmisa  ConncJIy,  appKed 
I  «M\)  l.ieuiemnt  Ja^I  l^amden^  azid  ibe  Chief  SeuHaij  (Larf 
l^^v;)rtx>Ac^^  ;>  *«  twi^r  t.^  sw  him.  la  btt*  infuat^  ske 
:V.v,^^V,,  ,^^^  .>^^^  l_,^^3  ChanoeVKv  and  drove  to  bis  bonse.     Ha 


^*.'    a    Iv.'^pr    oir.:>eT^,\3^:':x,    x-x^,    liiawr    was    baidlj  off 

;aV\-      Ue  >«er.:  ?,>  i>,-T  tv^wv^x  jo»-.  bramd  her  r 

I  ,v,.;,^*  V  va;,\  aiVr  a  |viv»ie  3*^  ivficctkm.  *  to 

)>  ;r.^)\\KsiKo.     We  }vAXY  «>eoi«W4  in  ccooKsl  ibaz  nana  dfaaUba 
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given*  But  you  are  a  woman,  and  a  near  relative.  I  know  of 
no  decision  which  prohibits  my  taking  you  with  me.'  He  went 
with  her  at  once,  and  remained  three  hours  in  an  outer  apartment 
during  her  interview  with  her  nephew. 

In  Moore's  *  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz  Gerald,'  the  most  un- 
favourable impression  is  conveyed  of  the  (so-called)  harsh  and 
cruel  conduct  of  the  Irish  officials,  including  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  refusing  Lord  Edward's  family  access  to  him  till  three  hours 
before  his  death.  On  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition, 
Catherine  Countess  of  Charleville,  who  had  repeatedly  heard  the 
exact  particulars  related  by  Lady  Louisa  Connolly,  her  intimate 
friend,  sent  a  note  of  them  to  Moore,  who  seems  to  have  received 
it  in  the  spirit  of  the  Abbe  Vertot  when  he  exclaimed  (on  the 
arrival  of  fresh  facts  for  his  History  of  Malta),  ^  Mon  siege  est 
faitV  In  the  third  edition  of  the  Life,  now  before  us,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  part  taken  in  procuring  the  inter- 
Tiew  by  Lord  Clare,  who  still  comes  in  for  his  full  share  of  the 
reproaches  levelled  at  the  authorities. 

When  Lord  Clare  was  told  that  he  was  dying,  he  sent  for  his 
wife :  '  I  have  but  one  request  to  make  of  you  ;  it  is  that  you  will 
bam  all  my  papers ;  should  they  remain  after  me,  hundreds  may 
be  compromised.' 

On  accepting  the  British  peerage,  which  required  frequent 
absence  from  his  Court,  he  adopted  some  judicious  measures  for 
preventing  the  delay  of  justice ;  and,  enslaved  as  he  was  by  the 
spirit  of  party,  he  had  scruples  (too  easily  silenced)  about  ele- 
vating a  mere  partizan,  notoriously  incompetent,  to  the  judgment 
seat  When  Toler  (Lord  Norbury)  was  first  named,  he  exclaimed : 
'  Make  him  a  Chief  Justice !  Oh,  no ;  if  he  must  mount  the 
bench,  make  him  a  bishop,  or  an  archbishop,  or — anything  but 
a  Chief  Justice.' 

There  is  only  one  witicism  recorded  of  Lord  Clare,  and  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Phillips  that  it  is  good  enough  to  make  us  wish 
for  more.  When  Yelverton,  then  Chief  Baron,  went  over  to 
England  on  the  occasion  of  George  III.'s  illness,  his  companions 
were  Curran,  Egan,*  and  a  Mr.  Barrett,  reputed  to  be  fond  of 
play.  *  He  travels,'  said  Fitz  Gibbon,  *  like  a  mountebank,  with 
ids  monkey,  his  b^r,  and  his  sleight-of-hand  man.' 

*  It  feels  like  a  relief  (observes  Air.  O'Flanagan)  to  turn  from 
the  turbulent  and  fretful  career  of  Lord  Clare  to  the  calmer  and 

••  Egm  wag  a  yery  large  man  and  very  hirsate.    *  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
dbcff  M  this  ? '  he  exclaimed,  striking  his  breast.    *  A  irmxhy  you  mean,  my  dear 
E^niit'  replied  Carran.     It  was  Egan,  on  whom  Curran,  when  they  were  about  to 
flAt  a  duel,  proposed  to  chalk  out  his  own  size,  upon  an  miderstanding  that  any* 
jKdC  oolridie  the  chalk  lines  Ehoold  go  for  nothiiig. 

more 
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more  equable  coarse  preaented  by  die  life  of  Yam 
the  woolsack,  Lord  Redetdale,  one  of  die  nMMt  n 
certainly,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  8t  Leomid%  dw 
disting^uished  Equity  Judge  wbo  ever  hdd  die  Grmt  SnI  ef 
Ireland.'  Unfortunately  the  chaxm  of  a  biognpliy  is  oAoi  mwm 
inverse  ratio  to  the  quiet  unobtnunve  rirtiies  of  tns 
equable  course  is  necessarily  less  prodncdTe  of  incident 
turbulent  one.  Excellent  lawyer  as  lie  was^  Lofd  Redaodale  ii 
now  principally  remembered  in  DaUin  br  die  jobna  made  tt 
his  expense.  An  amusing  descripdon  of  his  fiist  dinner  wU 
the  Irish  judges  and  king's  counsel  is  giTen  I17  Bsningfto^ 
from  which  it  would  seem  diat  his  Lordship  bad  himewf  l» 
thank  for  the  running  fire  of  pleesuttiies  opened  on  lua» 
He  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  light  and  noeCions^  "Mdk 
was  not  his  forte.  After  two  or  three  iailim%  bo  iwiitid 
that,  when  he  was  a  lad,  cock-fighting  was  the  fiisbion,  and  Asl 
both  ladies  and  gendemen  went  full  dressed  to  die  oock-pil^tts 
ladies  being  in  hoops.  '  I  see  now,  my  Locd,'  said  Totsry  *it 
was  then  the  term  coch'<L''hoop  was  iuTented.'  A  litde  disBSi^ 
certed,  the  Chancellor  produced  anodier  leminisoenoe  of  Ut 
vouth,  namely,  that  when  people  leamt  to  skate^  di^  GndM 
blown  bladders  under  their  arms,  to  booy  them  op  if  dia  ist 
broke.  ^  Ah,  my  Lord,'  said  the  same  tonnentor,  *dMt  is 
we  call  bladderum  skate  in  Ireland.'    In  the  hope  of 


a  diversion,  he  nest  turned  to  a  king*s  counsel  whom  ba  jml 

ftsm 


knew  by  name :  *  Mr.  Garrett  O'Fariell,  1  believe  70a 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  your  fiunilj  have  lone  heid 
siderable  property  and  are  very  numerous.  I  think  1  waa  i 
duced  to  several  during  my  late  tour  in  that  county.*  ^  Yes^  mj 
Lord,'  replied  Mr.  O'Farrell,  *  we  itefv  very  nomerooa;  lint  aa 
many  of  us  have  lately  been  hanged  for  sheep-stealings  diat  An 
name  is  getting  rather  scarce.'  The  scene  in  wlii<^  Flnukst 
played  him  off  abi>ut  the  kites  has  been  frequendy  in  piittL 

Although  moTt'  puzzled  than  pleased  with  the  habits  and  pocn 
liar  humour  ol  his  new  associates^  Lord  Redesdalegot  on  tolenkblf 
well  with  them  on  the  winkle ;  he  made  valaaUe  additioiM  ta- 
their  stix^k  of  equity,  and  OTonnell  declared  before  Bwliamon^ 
*  l.onl  Ketlesilale  was  the  K^  Chancellor  I  ever  saw.' 

Lord  Uetlesilale  was  summarily  displaced  by  the  Fox  and 
(iremille  Government  in  180i\  ami  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  waa- 
apixnutiMl  hi*  suooessai^r.  This  ir^s  a  strong  mcasnxe,  fop  Mr^ 
l\>n$onbv*s  claims  wen*  almt>$t  exohuively  poliucal  ;  and  Mr. 
i>*Manairan*s  brief  notice  of  him  dii^Ms  mivre  on  his  parlia-^ 
meniar\  than  on  hi*  forruMC  or  judicial  exploits^  His  t&axat 
of  t):e  liix^at  SnuI  laste^l  less  than  a  year:  and*  retiring  on  the- 
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usual  pension,  he  became  for  a  time  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  appearance  in  that  capacity  is 
commemorated  by  one  of  the  cleverest  papers  in  *The  New 
Whig  Guide  :*  *  The  Trial  of  Henry  Brougham,  for  calling  Mr, 
Ponsonby  an  Old  Woman.'  In  the  verses  on  *  The  Choice  of 
Leader,'  we  find : — 

'  What  boots  our  debate  ? ' — thus  the  rebels  began ; 

*  What  avails  the  discussion  of  topic  or  plan  ? 
No  plan  can  succeed  and  no  party  can  thrive 
With  a  leader  who  neither  can  lead  us  nor  drive. 

For  six  mortal  years,  as  rhetorical  graces, 
We  truisms  cheered,  and  extoll'd  commonplaces ; 
Wash'd  over  with  praise  every  folly  and  flaw, 
And  smird  at  his  jokes,  and  look'd  grave  at  his  law, 
(Could  friendship  do  more  ?)  while  indifferent  folks 
All  smil'd  at  his  law  and  looked  grave  at  his  jokes.' 

Whatever  his  legal  attainments,  he  had  every  title  to  personal 
ironsideration  and  esteem.  He  was  high  bom,  high  bred,  and 
highly  connected. :.  His  manners  were  courteous,  his  integrity 
unimpeachable,  his  talents  and  acquirements  above  par.  It  is 
therefore  remarkable  that  he  should  have  been  the  chosen  butt 
of  the  political  satirist  in  England,  and  that  the  fiercest  dia- 
tribe and  coarsest  personalities  ever  uttered  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  should  have  been  levelled  at  him.  Toler  once 
answered  him  thus : — 

*  What !  was  it  come  to  this — that  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
ihey  should  listen  to  one  of  their  own  members  degrading  the  cha- 
racter of  an  Irish  gentleman  by  language  that  was  but  fit  for  hallooing 
on  a  mob  ?  Had  he  heard  a  man  out  of  doors  using  such  language  as 
that  by  which  the  honoiurable  gentleman  had  violated  the  decorum  of 
Parliament,  he  would  have  seized  the  ruffian  by  the  throat  and  dragged 
to  the  dust.' 


Martin,  of  Galway,  spoke  as  follows,  Mr.  Ponsonby's  sister 
being,  with  some  other  ladies,  in  the  gallery  : — 

*  These  Ponsonbys  are  the  curse  of  my  country.  They  are  prosti- 
tutes, personally  and  politically — ^firom  that  toothless  old  hag  who 
18  now  grinning  in  the  gallery,  to  that  white-livered  scoundrel  who  is 
now  shivering  on  the  floor.' 

A  dael,  a  bloodless  one,  followed.  When  Martin  was  asked  how 
he  knew  that  Miss  Ponsonby  was  in  the  gallery,  he  replied,  ^  Oh, 
I  walked  down  to  the  House  with  Ponsonby,  and  he  told  me  his 
sister  was  coming  to  hear  him.' 

Reluctant  as  we  are  to  pass  over  Lord  Manners  and  Sir  Anthony 

Har^ 
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Hart,*  who'  come  next,  we  really  have  no  alternative  ;  for  fwr  le- 
mainiogspaceuttilj' Just  sufficient  for  a  compressed  tribote  tolbe 
memory  of  Plunke^  to  whom  must  be  awarded  the  first  placv 
amotigst  Iridi  onton,  if  reason  and  logic,  as  well  as  fancv,  oil, 
bnmonr,  snd  imi^iiiatioD,  are  to  bo  the  tests,  Curxwi's  imagini* 
tion  has  been  compared  to  virgin  ^Id  crumbling  from  ila  own 
richness.  Grattanamind  was  pre-eminent  fnr  fertility  aod  fore*. 
But  neither  of  them  equalled  Plunket  in  the  combination  i>f  chwte- 
ness  and  parity  with  splendour,  intensity,  and  power.  His  loftieit 
flights  and  boldest  bursts  were  tempered  and  restrained  bj  tbe 
severest  taste :  he  ne\  er  risked  an  apostrophe,  the  most  dangerovs 
of  rhetorical  figuresor  artifices,  until  the  audience  were  tborougfaly 
warmed  for  its  reception  :  he  was  never  stiitish,  like  Sheridan  in 
the  most  applauded  passages  of  the  Be^um  speech,  nor  melo- 
dramatic, liJce  Bm^e  in  the  dagjs^er  scene:  he  was  ne%'er  gaadj 
or  flowery ;  in  a  word,  he  was  wholly  free  from  the  faults  popo* 
larly  attributed  to  llie  Irish  school  of  eloquence ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  some  of  his  greatest  triumphs  were  woo  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  in  nhich  Fltxxl  failed  and  Grattan  obtaioed 
only  a  qualified  success.  It  was  a  favourite  aphorism  of  Fox,  thai 
if  a  spMch read  well.  It  nas  not  a  ^t>od  speech.  Plunket's speeches 
do  resd  well,  and  thi y  are  emphatically  good  speeches.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  a  man  steeped  to  the  lips  in  classic  lore,  the 
lamented  Sir  Geoi^  Cornewall  Levi  is,  that  Planket  came  neater 
to  the  Demosthenic  model  than  any  other  modem  orator :  awaidii^ 
the  palm  for  Ciceronian  escellence  to  Pitt. 

Plunket  has  not  been  foitimate  in  his  biograj^rs.  The  Ijfe 
in  two  volumes,  by  his  grandson,  is  an  imperfect  and  unsattsfao' 
tory  woilt :  being  es[>ecially  tleficient  in  accurate  reports  of  the 
best  speeches:*  and  Mr.  O'Flanagan  has  vainly  endeavoured  to 
make  up  by  admiring  enthusiasm  for  his  incapacirr  to  grasp  M' 
varied  and  expansive  a  subject,  or  to  keep  to  iL  As  if  be  badi 
not  enough  upon  his  bands  without  meddling  with  irrelt^vaoi' 
topics,  he  introduces  f.;;'n.yi,»  of  Tburiow's  being  Lord  Chancellor 
when  Plunket  was  a  snident)  Thurlows  well-known  reply  to  thg _ 
Duke  of  Grafton  ;  atu!,  .sjmnof  of  Plunket's  &ther  having' '  round' 
a  congenial  spirit  in  n  Intr  daughter  of  the  town  washed  by  ll>» 
beauteous  Lough  Eru'.'  he  tells  us  how  the  said  town  (P 
killen)  vras  once  inhaMiei)  b\  *  th«  Magnim  and  their  tiibni 
amongst  whom  were  •  my  am-estors  the  O'Flarui^ans,  Chiefs  af 
Tara,  now  the  barons  <>l  M»slvraK>r\,"     The  ujehot  is  tint  tla» 

■  -Tht  lif^,  I.«tt«n,  and  Sf«<vlKa  «f  Lm^  HaakM.  Etr  Iw  Gt^imm. 
tt.'a.  DsTtd  PItnkrt.  Wilb  aa  iMrnlMMrr  PrtOm.  B*  Lo(4  BM^i 
In  t«<>  M>liim.<«^  l..iital«c.  !$«:.  TVrr  is  Utll«  ia  tW  llinixiwj  fn 
vbich  bad  not  alnadr  sHMrel  ia  L»r4  Bmifh—i'^  ■  IBMiiiuJ  "nmatii.' 
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Reverend  Thomas  Plunkct,  n.  Presbyterian  minister  of  Ennis- 
killen,  married  Mary  daughter  of  Mr.  Redmund  Conyngham  of 
that  ilk,  and  had  by  her  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  youngest 
son  being  William  Conyngham  Plunkett,  bom  July  1,  1764. 
The  family  removed  to  Dublin  in  17G8,  where  the  father  died 
in  1776  ;  leaving  little  or  no  fortune  bo^-ond  a  good  name,  to 
which  the  future  Chancellor  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  educa- 
tion. The  requisite  funds  were  provided  by  the  members  of  the 
paternal  congregation,  and  were  honourabi}'  repaid  by  him  in 
after  life  with  interest 

He  entered  Trinity  Gdlege,  Dublin,  in  1779,  obtained  a 
scholarship  in  1782,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  joined 
the  Historical  Society,  that  nursery  of  Irish  eloquence,  in  which 
so  many  of  his  most  distinguished  countrymen  have,  like 
him,  first  assayed  their  powers  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
fame.  As  the  audiences  were  not  limited  to  the  resident 
students,  the  celebrity  acquired  in  it  soon  spread  beyond  its 
walls;  and  the  distinguished  position  won  in  this  Society  was 
no  inconsiderable  recommendation  to  Plunket  when  (in  1767)  he 
commenced  his  attendance  in  the  Irish  Courts  with  a  view  to 

Eictice.  He  had  spent  the  two  years  preceding  his  c<ill  to  the 
r  in  England  reading  hard,  and  his  biographer  attributes  the 
superiority  of  tone  and  judgment  of  which  he  gave  proof  at  starting 
in  the  conduct  of  cases,  to  the  opportunities  he  had  enjoyed  of 
studying  the  best  examples  of  English  advocacy,  which,  it  is 
suggested,  was  of  a  less  digressive  and  more  sober  or  prosaic 
character.  *  The  English  barrister  would  deem  venturing  on  a 
flig^ht  of  impassioned  eloquence  while  discussing  a  legal  propo- 
sition as  nothing  short  of  absurdity,  while  an  Irish  barrister  of 
this  period  would  not  have  hesitated  to  indulge  in  such  disporting. 
We  have  instances  in  which  the  learned  counsel  reminded  the 
chief  of  the  Court  he  was  addressing  of  the  banquets  which  they 
shared — the  friends  they  lost — the  tears  they  mingled.' 

He  next  proceeds  to  give  instances  of  the  Irish  fondness  for 
metaphor: — 'As  for  example,  one  member  of  the  Bar  implored 
the  jury  not  to  be  influenced  ^'  by  the  dark  oblivion  of  a  brow." 
Another,  whose  clients  had  instituted  proceedings  against  a  false 
witness,  said — *^  Gentlemen,  my  clients  are  not  to  be  bamboozled. 
They  adopted  a  bold  course.  They  took  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  induced  him  for  perjury,*^  A  third,  anticipating  the  case 
of  his  opponents — "  I  forsoe  what  they  are  at.  I  see  the  storm 
brewing  in  the  distance,  I  smell  a  rat,  but  Fll  nip  it  in  the  hud'' ' 
If  Mr.  OTlanagan  were  equally  well  up  in  the  traditions  of  the 
JSng'lish  bar,  he  would  know  that  sentimental  or  poetical  digres- 
sion%  with  mixed  metaphors  running  riot,  have  been  by  no  means 
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peculiar  to  his  coantrjinen.  Erskioe  was  quite  as  diHTunive  at 
Cniran,  and  even  more  ^otiatical — witness  tlie  iDtrodnction  at 
the  savage  with  the  handle  of  sticks  in  the  speech  for  Slockdale.  or 
the  appeal  to  the  probable  opinina  of  his  miceston  on  a  ia*- 
buckle.*  We  have  heard  a  learned  counsel  and  law  BBtboT 
(Archbold)  pathetically  adjuring  the  judge  of  the  Bail  Cnmt  tii 
consider  '  the  agonising  effects  of  a  rule  itisi  ;  and  anoihir  loT 
literaiy  and  legal  eminence)  conclude  a  dnr  technical  argaiBeo: 
before  the  Common  Pleas  bv  reciting  from  the  *  Alercbant  of 
Venice*  the  entire  passage  beginning:  'The quality  ofmeret'  is  ocR 
strained.'  A  qaondam  leader  of  the  Western  Circuit  and  Vineriio 
Professor  (PhilipWilliami^,  in  a  law  lecture  al  Oxford,  spoke  thus: 
'The  student,  launched. on  nn  ocean  of  law,  ships  like  a  sqoinet 
from  twig  to  twig,  rainly  endeavouring  to  collect  the  scatteml 
members  of  Hippolytoa.  Moreover,  there  was  nothirtg  txtitr 
ordinary  or  exceptional  in  an  Irish  student's  two  years'  rcti- 
dence  in  England  for  the  purposes  ui  legal  study;  and  all 
dtings  considered,  we  shoot'l  hf  disposed  to  account  for  Plunket's 
sobriety  of  fancy  and  sense  of  fitness  by  the  iobom  qualities  of 
his  mind. 

Such  being  the  adruitagcs  and  peculiar  merits  with  wUc^ 
he  started,  it  surprises  os  lo  tii>d  that  his  early  «ninenc«  U 
the  Bar  was  acquired  in  triiainal  cases  on  the  Nortb-Westott 
Circuit;  where  his  keen  i:'.si:rht  into  the  humours  and  hatnU 
«f  the  peasantry  enabled  h  ;:,  u?  deal  with  tbem  most  c6i^n4y 
in  the  witness-box.  His  dolence  of  a  bwse-draler  mode  bin 
so  popular  with  the  fraternity  th^  one  i>f  tbem  was  ^tanl 
exclaiming,  *1  toll  you  what  but-s,  if  I'm  lagged  for  the  next 
borae  1  ste*l.  by  Jaben  Til  have  Plonket.' 

.\  piei'arirating  witness  uodcr  cros^^xamioation  complaineA' 
that  Uie  cituitseller  had  botht^re.)  him  ■entirHy,"  and  gircx 
the  maijjrimfi.    ' MtJicritsA.'  .<ai.l  Loid  ,\KBiiDore,  '  I  neT«r 
'•.'  ■-ti-rp.-'ied  Plunket,  *thc 

J    -  -.  \  btiioos  afiectioa,  nMidy< 

:^  ■  rarmpdoo  of  tlK  bcait'' 

r  ^'-1}  tested  and  appn-^ 

-.  >>rsaflh«Oppi>- 

-     >  .1  parliameotary 


that  w»>nl  brtViw,"  'My  L  ; 
says  \  ba\-e  girrti  him  tS 
a  «t>nfusii.<n  ot'  the  head  ari  - 
It  wa*  aAer  his  talents  1 
\-;*t»\i  in  the  higher  xralks  v 
siti.>o  l^et'mine  anxit^ts  t**  t 
.-..-Iwter.  and  in  the  s 
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Cbarlemont  was  opposed  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  they 
separated  with  an  expression  of  regret  by  Plunket,  that  ^  while 
holding  the  same  political  opinions  on  almost  every  other  topic, 
cm  one  subject  they  were  not  of  one  mind,  and  he  therefore 
declined  to  be  a  nominee  of  his  Lordship  for  fear  of  being 
obliged  to  act  against  his  wishes.'  He  was  too  valuable  a 
recruit  to  be  let  slip  in  this  fashion.  Lord  Charlemont  requested 
mnother  visit,  which  ended  satisfactorily  to  both  parties,  and  the 
patriot  Earl  afterwards  confessed  to  his  son  that  ^  Plunket 
prevailed  over  his  old  prejudice.' 

Plunket  took  his  seat  for  the  borough  of  Charlemont  on 
February  6th,  1798,  and  almost  immediately  came  into  collision 
witb  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  Union. 
No  adversary  of  that  noble  Lord  assailed  him  with  so  much 
keen  sarcasm,  so  much  vehement  invective,  so  much  biting 
personality.  Yet  Lord  Castlereagh  bore  up  against  it  with  his 
Aalntual  fearlessness  and  his  usual  imperturbable  mien :  never 
once  suffering  his  temper  to  be  ruffled,  nor  attempting  to 
bring  the  Castle  system  of  intimidation  into  play.  Indeed 
Flonket's  occasional  vehemence  (not  to  say  violence)  of  language 
never  brought  on  a  duel;  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  ever 
proYoked  a  challenge ;  the  most  plausible  explanation  being  that 
the  loftiness  of  his  language  redeemed  or  mitigated  its  offen- 
aiTeness,  and  that  a  man  of  his  earnest  temperament,  wrapped  up 
in  Ids  subject,  neither  gives  nor  takes  affronts  like  one  who  is 
evidently  aiming  at  applause  and  wounds  the  self-love  of  others 
to  gratify  his  own.  Certain  it  is  that  he  took  the  first  oppor- 
tonilj  of  delivering  a  meditated  diatribe  against  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, which  stands  unsurpassed  for  polished  bitterness,  after 
giving  distinct  notice  that  he  was  about  to  stretch  the  privileges 
of  debate  to  the  uttermost  verge.  On  Barrington's  being  called 
to  order  by  Corry  and  Beresford  for  denouncing  the  means  whick 
the  Government  were  employing  to  carry  their  measure,  Plunket 
rose  and  said : — 

*•  I  have  no  idea  that  the  freedom  of  debate  shall  be  controlled  by 
snbh  frequent  interruptions.  I  do  not  conceive  that  my  honourable 
fioend  is  out  of  order,  and  when  my  turn  comes  to  speak,  I  shall 
lepoat  these  charges  in  still  stronger  language,  if  possible,  and  indulge 
genilemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  with  an  opportunity  of 
down  my  words,  if  they  have  any  fancy  to  do  so. 


When  hb  turn  came,  after  forcibly  recapitulating  the  charges 
of  intimidaticm  and  corruption,  he  fell,  with  the  full  weight  of 
indignant  patriotism  and  outraged  public  virtue,  on  Lord  Castle- 

raech:-* 
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'  Tlie  example  of  th«  Frime  Hiniater  of  England,  inimifaibte  u>  iM 
vices,  may  deceive  the  noble  Lord.     The  Minister  of  Eagluid  tac  hi* 
faults ;  he  abuidoned  in  hia  latter  ycare  tlie  principles  of  rcfnnn,  hf 
professing  which  he  obtained  the  ouly  cuufidence  of  Uio  people 
England,  and  in  the  whole  of  hia  political  conduct  he  has  shown  hi 
self  haughty  and  intraotable;  but  it  iv.nft  be  ndmittcd  that  he  1 
shown  himself  hy  nature  endowed  iniL  a.  lowering  and  transoendt 
intellect,  and  that  the  vastneea  of  hit  n:  i-ul  resonrc^s  keeps  paoe  viih 
the  munificence  and  Tmbonndednesa  of  hh  projccto.     I  llcaok  God  il 
is  mnch  more  easy  for  him  to  tranxfiB'  his  apoetas;^  uxl  his  Jnanlfw 
than  his  comprehension  and  nafliftifr^.  and  I  feel  the  eafo^  of  nj 
country  in  the  wretched  feehleneaa  of  her  enemy.     I  cannot  fbar  tint 
the  Constitution  which  haa  been  finmcd  by  the  wisdoni  of  ages,  aid 
t.'v.'iiiBnted  by  the  blood  of  patriots  aad  of  heroes,  is  to  bo  "■nityin  %o  ila 
ocotra  by  anch  a  gree»  and  aapUm  Img  h^  this.' 

In  reference  to  the  term  tapb'ss,  coupled  with  *  imnoteBl 
instniment '  in  the  same  apeech,  Mr.  OTIana^o  sars  :  '  rhoc 
was  terrible  force  in  this  allnsicHL  II  is  also  said  ibat,  wiKa 
Tceling:'s  mother  was  refuted  jMudi>n  fur  her  son,  implicatnl  in 
the  rebellion  of  179S,  she  said  to  L:^rtl  Casllercagh  :  "  Vou  ca 
not  comprehend  mv  feelings,  my  1 '<:<!  :  I  rrmpinber,  tou  ha' 
no  child." '  We  follr  acqoit  Plan:^  ■  i.f  imeftdin^  aor  allouoa 
of  tlie  B>rt,  Under  the  thow  of  ^v>l.. Rising  for  vehemence,  he 
grova  more  vehement: — 

'  Itat.  Sir,  wo  aro  told  that  vre  ahtxUd  diseau  this  . 
ittlmuoBs  and  oompiis-.iTe.  I  am  eallei  on  to  saneader  my  btHkd^ 
and  my  hononr.  and  I  am  told  I  sboold  be  calm  and  ahiHtld  be  oook 
ivisod.  Xational  pridf !  Indepondmee  «f  our  raiuitry  !  Tbeae,  ■« 
AKC  t^dd  by  the  JlinistcT,  are  only  valvar  topMs  fitted  but  fat  tW 
meridian  <vf  the  moK  hot  nnworthy  to  l>c  mentioned  to  svtb  an  m- 
li^hu>iH<d  aieenihly  a«  this:  they  are  tri:  '■;  >  .i;  i  ^Mri^awsGi  toi 
the  ianoy  of  chi1di«A  and  unthinking  ]  .        '     ..  Sir,  or  like  _ 

pnxlivossor  in  that  Chair,  bnt  ntsc-r-lj  :..:.    uvosidcraiiaa  of 

tlii«  Hou$e,  or  of  tho  maiiii«d  nndcrs'  ,.  ~  ..         ::.'.  u-ible  Lucd  who 
(S'lidoA'cnds  ti>  insUTiot  it :      llradoi  ■'■      f**  a  Ptrry 

as.x%diiii;  fixun  iho  t>wib  nitdcg  his    .  r    -t*ra  us  a^ 

the  KnTtvndor  iif  \>nr  ft<Nd..4n.  utd  wr  -  7  .-^  oJ  >Ad  virtaoot 

fo.-linpc  vhi<-h  vcann  the  biua$i  vif  tl;        j    '.    .    '.  y^mrmhle  maa,  ■• 
only  ea]>'uU>o>l  l<i  cnato  ibe  <«numpt  j  pfailc««rpher,  who 

has  Kvn  tninsp)*nt<\1  ih>m  the  nmsa 
f.^I-.Hjpi  aii.i  undcnttmlin)!  of  ibe  oin  ..; 

rUis  fine  ajwuvvjilic  is  impairkxl  bi  d.e  same  iDcoognuH 
»bi»-h  WT  noJiNi  in  the  railii^  irjs.V*  li«w««i  Cnrvaa  warn 
l"»i>  <iiMv».  lAirdOaM^cTiNurhwa^  ia  LI*  thirjrth t««  io  1798, 
a)>i)  his  a)i{WM«ra»t'<e  and  ntannt^masi  Lat<- bevnsia^niatlvyfMlllfal 
tv«  ^itr  c\v<«  lem)>kiran  divvt  M  tbesc  sarcasms  apaioat  liayaadk 
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He  was,  however,  always  distinguished  by  his  firm,  manly,  aris- 
focratic  bearing,  and  his  self-control.  There  was  not  a  particle 
of  boyish  vivacity  or  petulance  in  his  composition.  No  public 
character  has  made  so  perceptible  an  advance  in  public  estima- 
tion as  his,  in  exact  proportion  as  it  has  become  known ;  and 
^  it  is  clear,  from  his  Correspondence,  that  the  same  statesman- 
\  like  views  which  he  carried  out  in  after  life  animated  him  when 
he  was  denounced  as  the  narrow-minded  foe  of  his  native  country 
on  the  floor  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

The  tendency  to  make  facts  subordinate  to  effects  is  not 
pecaliar  to  rhetorical  historians ;  vehement  speakers  are  equally 
subject  to  it  Nor  are  they  uniformly  discreet.  In  this  same 
speech  Plunket  was  hurried  into  a  declaration  or  vow  of  which 
lie  had  ample  reason  to  repent: — 

*  Fop  my  part,  I  will  resist  it  (the  Union)  to  the  last  gasp  of  my 
existence,  and  with  tho  last  drop  of  my  blood ;  and,  when  I  feel  the 
hour  of  my  dissolution  approaching,  I  will,  like  the  father  of  Hannibal, 
take  my  children  to  the  altar,  and  swear  them  to  eternal  hostility  against 
the  iQ^^ers  of  their  country's  freedom.' 

This  is  the  passage  on  which  Cobbett  harped  with  annoying 
pertinacity,  nicknaming  the  children  the  young  Hannibals,  and 
periodically  reminding  the  father  that,  instead  of  swearing  his 
SODS  to  eternal  hostility  against  the  British  Government,  he  had 
sworn  them  into  good  places  under  it  In  the  cold,  calm,  and 
often  chilling  atmosphere  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
the  orator  who  soars  into  the  sublime  does  so  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  a  collapse.  The  wings  of  Mr.  Bright's  angel  of  deatb, 
when  (in  the  debate  on  the  Crimean  War)  '  You  might  almost 
hear  their  rustling,'  were  within  an  ace  of  being  clipped.  But  the 
most  excited  speaker  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
combating  for  its  existence,  was  addressing  an  audience  little 
less  excited  than  himself.  Metaphors  gathered  from  every 
branch  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  were  profusely  lavished  and 
enthusiastically  applauded.  Plunket's  answer  to  the  popular 
aigument  for  an  union  is  an  example  : — 

'  The  two  Parliaments  may  clash !  So  in  Great  Britain  may  King 
and  Parliament ;  but  we  see  they  never  do  so  injuriously.  There  are 
principles  of  repulsion  I  yes ;  but  there  are  principles  of  attraction, 
and  from  these  the  enlightened  statesman  extracts  the  principle  by 
friiich  the  countries  are  to  be  harmoniously  governed.  As  soon  would 
I  listen  to  the  shallow  observer  of  natmre,  who  should  say  there  is  a 
osntrifiigal  force  impressed  on  our  globe,  and  therefore,  lest  wo  should 
be  hurried  into  the  void  of  space,  we  ought  to  rush  into  the  centre  to 
be  oonsamod  there.  No— I  say  to  this  rash  arraigner  of  tho  dispen- 
d  the  Almighty,  there  are  impulses  from  whose  wholesome 

opposition 
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oppofiitioii  eternal  wisdom  has  deelaied  tlie  law  hj  wbSA.  ve  nmhe 
in  our  proper  sphere,  and  at  our  proper  dirtwiwi,     So  I  WKf  to  flib 
political  yisionary, — from  the  <^poato  fbrees  vinek  jam,  dgeoilo^I 
see  the  wholesome  law  of  imperial  oonnanioii  dermd — ^I  aae  tiha  few 
comitries  preserving  their  doe  dintance  from  eaeb  otter, 
and  imparting  heat,  and  light,  and  life,  and  heaUli,  and  Tigoar; 
will  abide  b  j  the  wisdom  and  experienoe  of  tlie  agea  wUdi  an 
in  preference  to  the  specnlationB  of  anj  modem  pldloaoilMr.' 

It   is  no   deduction   from   the  oialorical  wgiaadofor  of  Am 
passage  that  the  wisdom  and  experienoe  of  ma  age  wUA  U 
passed  told  a  different  stoiy:  that  the  two  legidatorea  ooold 
be  made  to  harmonisey  except  by  keeping  the 
on  the  other. 

Plunket's  excellence  in  a  lighter  style  waa  diaphjed  in  Ui 
reference  to  the  sugg^estion  in  the  Speech  from  the  Thraae^ 
that  the  carrying  of  the  Union  would  be  a  great  itiafarfioa  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  his  old  age : — 

*  I  mnst  for  one,  beg  to  be  czcnaed  fiom  making  qoito  ao  RNiti 
sacrifice,  from  mere  personal  ciTilitr,  to  any  Loid-Lieatena 
ever  respectable  he  may  be.  The  independence  of  a  natioi 
0^11.  does  not  appear  to  me  exactly  thai  kind  of  a  VgT*T"^  vkkh  ii 
to  be  offered,  by  iray  of  compliment,  either  to  the  yonik  tt  tha  aoUi 
Loid  ^Lord  Castlereagh).  who  honoms  na  by  hu  pwenea  in  flai 
Hood^  or  the  old  age  of  the  noble  Maiqnis  (Gomwallia)^  whoaes^ 
sionally  sheds  his  setting  lustre  over  the  other.  To  the  liafcliB 
dis^Kidcd  to  say.  in  the  wonis  of  Waller, — 

**  I  pray  thee,  gentle  boy. 
Press  me  no  mo2>e  for  that  slight  toy  ;* 

and  to  the  Ifttior  I  might  apply  the  langoage  of  Lad] 

*  -  That's  a  oxxl  child  ;  go  to  its  gruidam — give  _  ^ 
a::d  its  gTanviazu  will  giiv  it  a  plmn.  a  dieny.azid  a  fig — ^thera'a  a  good 
jn'ai)dam.** 

*  I  hopo^  thoTvfore,  Sir,  I  shall  ntvt  be  thought  impnlitin  if 
the  offer  of  tho  Cx^nstitctior.  c:  Irfland  either  as  a  gariand 
sho  Tvixthfai  brs'w  of  :hc  Stvrcu»rr,  or  to  be  sospended  Ofer  tihe  jSDam 

The  liij^h  lA«xcr$  L^iJ  the  stronirnt  perMnal  interat  in 
'Tl^^^^'^^  :^c  I'nion.  Ainriix^ance  in  the  British  Honae  of 
l\v.v.m^^n$  «A$  in«.\Mr.-{>ii:iS>  mi:h  ibclr  proiessiooal  dntica;  and 
:V.i^  '^var'iAr.'scnTATx  oA:tv:  ♦>;'  r>,;r.kc:,  x^r,*^  conld  not  aflbvd  flie 
:x\";;;:rtv,  naou^^v,  v*s  Ts^n^jv^ni:;*^  C:»>9^d.  This  did  not 
jV.vx-cr.t  V.:rs*»  !:^^r;■^  N-^::^  rs*iA*-.o  S^i^-^r.'c-^icnfiiral  in  1803,  and 
A;:o:'*>rx-i»o^>o.,\',  i:".  "! >\^:  :V  l;3*i:  **w  officers  not  being 
:\v.ui:W.  :*"*  i^rc^*'*  in  *,v^^^^■*  i:r/c«  :^^^  t^K^iicht  fit.  He  sat 
\^:  M,\  ";.;;:>s:  »':«*■  n^j  ty^,-*  s':'ov:  !\T\«uT>rrr  .**:*  !5».^T :  and  in  1812p 

having 
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^ving  in  the  mean  time  secured  an  independence,  was  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  he  repre- 
sented till  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1827.  He  was  out 
■of  Parliament  from  1807  to  1812,  and  the  first  speech  by  which 
he  came  fairly  before  the  British  House  of  Commons  was  on 
Grattan's  motion  (February  25,  1813)  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. It  was  more  than  equal  to  his  fame.  It  not  only  excited 
the  warmest  admiration,  but  actually  gained  votes ;  a  rare, 
almost  unprecedented,  feat  in  the  days  of  the  unreformed 
'House,  when  members  were  less  hampered  by  constituencies, 
and  party  discipline  was  unrelentingly  enforced.  Ferguson  of 
Pilfour  (the  friend  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Gordon), 
boasted  that  he  had  heard  many  a  speech  which  altered  his 
conviction,  never  one  that  had  the  slightest  effort  upon 
Jiis  vote.  This  was  the  common  sentiment ;  at  least  amongst 
members  for  the  northern  division  of  this  island  ;  and  it  mate- 
rially enhances  Plunket's  triumph  that  two  of  his  converts 
(or  perverts,  as  their  friends  called  them)  were  Scotch !  * 
Another  occasion  on  which  he  played  a  prominent  part  was  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Six  Acts  in  1819,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  dwells  on  the  evils  of  a  licentious  press,  and  the  danger  of 
•discussions  which  subjected  the  arcana  of  Government  to  the 
superficial  judgment  of  the  masses.  Forcible  as  were  his  argU" 
ments  and  appropriate  his  illustrations,  we  find  nothing  among 
them  equal  to  Curran's  on  the  same  subject : — '  There  are  certain 
fundamental  principles  which  nothing  but  necessity  should  expose 
to  public  examination  ;  they  are  pillars,  the  depth  of  whose  foun- 
dation you  cannot  explore  without  endangering  their  strength.' 

In  reference  to  Plunket's  speech  on  the  press,  the  late  Lord 
Dudley  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff:  •Plunket's  speech,  in 
answer  to  Macintosh,  was  amongst  the  most  perfect  replies  I 
ever  heard.  He  assailed  the  fabric  of  his  adversary,  not  by  an 
irregular  fire  that  left  parts  of  it  standing,  but  by  a  complete 
radical  process  of  demolition  that  did  not  leave  one  stone 
standing  on  another.'     The  same  may  be  said  of  his  speech  in 

*  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  gaining  votes  by  a  speech  was  Lord  Macau- 
Imy's  speech  on  the  late  Lord  Hotham'g  Bill  for  exclading  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  other  persons  holding  judicial  offices  from  the  House  of  Commons.  On  this 
oeeasion  the  anticipated  decision  of  the  House  by  a  large  majority  was  reversed. 
The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  a  member  of  the  present  Cabinet  that  the  three 
-Speechei  most  effective  for  the  proposed  object  which  he  had  ever  heard  were — 
nimket's  speech  (in  1813)  ou  Catholic  Emancipation,  Canning's  Lisbon  Embassy 
speech^  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Smith  (afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ire- 
Jaad)  m  defence  of  the  Irish  prosecutions  instituted  by  liira  as  Attorney-General 
tat  Irdaod.  Mr.  OTlanagan  places  Planket*s  first  great  speech  in  the  Session  of 
1607 ;  during  which,  if  Hansard  has  treated  him  fairly,  he  never  addressed  the 
HonaealmlL 

answer 
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answer  to  Copley  (Lord  Lyndhunt)  in  the  Emancipation  debatr 
of  Februan%  1825 ;  although  it  was  not  until  Coplej  had  spokai 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  that  Canning  gave  np  the  intmtioo 
of  replying  on  the  instant,  and  reanesied  Plonket  to  speak  not 
We  were  present,  and  we  could  almost  fiuicy  that  the  andmr  of 
^  The  New  Timon,'  who  has  painted  a  lifelike  portmit  of  Flmke^ 
was  also  present,  during  the  delivery  of  this  speeck :— ~ 

'  Now  one  glance  round,  now  upwards  tans  the  teow, 
Hushed  every  hreath :  he  rises — ^mark  him  now  1 
No  grace  in  feature,  no  conunand  in  liei|^t| 
Yet  his  whole  presence  fills  and  awes  the  sight 
Wherefore  ?  you  ask.    I  can  hut  guide  your  goeai^ 
Man  has  no  majesty  like  earnestness. 

•  •  a 

Tones  slow,  not  loud,  hut  deep  drawn  from  the  fanait; 

Action  unstudied,  and  at  times  supprest: 

But  as  ho  neared  some  reasonings  massive  doas^ 

Strained  o'er  his  hending  head  his  strong  aims  loee^ 

And  sadden  fell,  as  if  from  falsehood  torn 

Some  gray  old  keystone  and  knocked  down  with  acorn.' 

Yet  what  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  was  not  so  modi  whst 
is  commonly  called  eloquence,  as  the  perfection  of  dfthathy 
power.     He  never  once  wanned  into  decJamatioQ ;  it  was  hsid, 
cold    hitting,   or    pitiless    tearing,   throughout      He   took  up 
Copley's  studied  sophistries  one  after  the  other,  cmshed  thsm 
together,  broke  them  to  bits,  and  then  flung  them  aside  like 
rubbish.     The  powers  which  he  here  displayed  at  the  bidding 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  political  leader  and  friend,  had  ben 
called  forth  once  before  with  a  similar  result  in  self-defence^  when 
(in  1823)  a  vote  of  censure  was  moved  on  him  for  instituting^  as 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  a  prosecution  for  conspiracy  against 
the  rioters  in  the  Bottle  Riot,  so  called  because  the  main  overt 
act  was  throwing  a  bottle  at  the  Lord-Lieutenant  (Lord  WeHesley) 
in  the  theatre.     As  Plunket  walked  down  Parliament  Street,  on 
his  way  to  meet  this  attack,  he  said  to  Mr.  Blake :  *  I  feel  like  a 
man  going  to  execution  under  an  unjust  sentence.'     From  the 
grandson's  account  it  would  appear  that  his  apprehensions  were 
by  no  means  groundless:    'The  House  received  him  with  in- 
difTerence,  almost  with  coldness;  gradually,  as  he  commoioed. 
his  defence,  and  his  spirit  was  fired  bv  a  sense  of  this  unwonted 
distrust,  he  rolled  forth  mass  after  mass  of  unanswerable  reasoning. 
The   audience  could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  cause;   they 
l)e1ieyed   the    honesty    of   the    man,    and    when,   at   length,    M 
closed  with  these  simple  words — ''  My  public  conduct  I  conugn 
to  the  justice  of  this   House,  my   private   character  I  confide 

t» 
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to  its  honour,"  it  was  felt  that  he  had  completely  vindicated 
himself.' 

On  Canning  becoming  Premier,   Plunket  was  raised  to  the 

Serage,  and  first  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  and  then  the  English 
astership  of  the  Rolls,  were  intended  for  him ;  when  he  wrote, 
April  20,  1827,  to  a  friend:  *  Things  have  taken  a  turn,  to 
me  very  distressing — the  result,  in  short,  is,  1  am  a  peer,  and 
for  the  present  without  office.  The  Rolls  I  declined,  not  being 
able  to  reconcile  myself  to  act  against  the  feeling  of  a  great 
number  of  the  profession  against  the  appointment  of  an  Irishman, 
or  rather  an  Irish  barrister.  Tell  my  friends  not  to  question  me 
or  be  surprised.'  The  double  disappointment  was  somewhat 
mitigated  by  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland,  Lord  Norbury  having  been  induced  to  retire  in  his 
favour,  and  in  January,  1830,  he  at  length  reached  the  Irish 
Woolsack,  which  he  retained  till  June,  1841,  when  he  was 
literally  jockeyed  out  of  it  by  the  Whigs  to  make  way  for 
Lord  Campbell,  or  (as  the  late  Sir  Rol^rt  Peel  put  it)  'to 
gratify  the  vanity  of, .  certainly,  an  eminent  and  distinguished 
lawyer  by  a  six  weeks'  tenure  of  office.'  The  series  of  manoeuvres 
by  which  this  undeniable  job  was  carried  might  not  have  been 
attempted,  or  might  have  been  met  and  counteracted,  if  Lord 
Plunket's  judicial  career  had  been  as  successful  as  his  forensic 
and  political.  The  contrary  is  confessedly  the  fact.  His  ad- 
mirers are  compelled  to  admit  that  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  high  office  in  a  hasty  and  perfunctory  manner.  '  He  would 
not  stoop  to  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  writing  out  his  judg- 
ments whenever  he  could  possibly  avoid  it ;  and  he  was  in- 
difierent  as  to  their  revision  and  correction ;  nor,  so  far  as 
appears  from  his  own  judgments,  did  he  take  much  trouble  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  decisions  of  contemporary  judges.' 
This  negligence  has  been  injurious  to  his  reputation ;  and  little 
or  nothing  beyond  fragments  and  scattered  sayings — disjecta 
membra — has  been  preserved  of  what  fell  from  him  on  the 
Bench. 

A  ruffian,  wrought  up  to  the  verge  of  madness  by  drink  and 
temper,  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  insulting 
and  threatening  the  officers.  The  Lord  Chancellor  addressed 
him  in  these  words : — 

*  You  offer,  sir,  in  your  own  person,  an  apt  illustration  of  the  legal 
term  furiosus,  which  dcfuies  tho  condition  of  mind  that  a  man  attains 
hj  the  long  and  uncontroUablo  indulgence  of  a  brutal  and  savage 
temper,  till  at  length  ho  stands  on  the  narrow  isthmus — the  thin  line 
of  demarcation — which  separates  the  end  of  ruffianism  from  tho  begin- 
ning of  insanity.' 

The 
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The  most  celebrated  of  hit  images  is  tLat  of  Time  willi  tlt« 
hourglass  and  the  scythe,  which  he  employed  tn  illustrate  ihr 
effect  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  We  give  what  strikca  us  U 
be  the  best  among  several  Tenions : — 

'  If  Timo  dostroys  the  eTidenco  of  title,  tito  laws  have  wisely  sod 
humanely  mado  length  of  posMeston  a  substitute  for  that  which  liu 
been  dostroyed.  Ho  oomes  with  his  scythe  in  one  liand  to  mow  dosni 
the  immunity  of  our  rights ;  hnt,  in  bis  other  hand,  the  lavgtver 
has  placed  an  hour-glsas,  by  whiuh  he  metes  ont  incestiantly  those 
portions  of  dnration,  whii^  render  needless  the  evidence  ho  bas  svepl 
away.' 

This  passage  was  introduced  with  striking  fitness  and  rflect  bv 
Lord  Ly  ttoD  in  one  of  his  admirable  House  of  Commons  speecbpi. 
When  Plunket,  having  become  a.  reformer  in  1831,  was  twiiud 
with  having  been  an  anti-reformer  at  an  antccedetit  period,  he 
replied : — 

'Circumstances  are  wholly  obauged.  Formotlv  Boform  came  to 
our  door  like  a  felon~a  robber  to  be  resisted.  5o  now  anpronchea 
like  a  creditor :  you  admit  the  jtutiee  of  his  demand,  and  flo^  dofitl 
the  time  and  instalments  by  w^oh  he  shall  be  paid.* 

There  is  no  satisfactory  definition  of  wiL  W«  cannot  ASOfl 
Sydney  Smith's,  which  makes  it  consist  in  snniriaa  or  Biiiia|it^ 
edness,  and  Bartow's  description  is  too  full  and  diacarmTB  ••  ti 
precise.  But  Plunket  had  wit  in  every  sense  of  the  tamt,  Aoa 
the  flash  which  lights  up  an  argument  or  iolenufles  a  dkOOgh^ 
to  the  fanciful  conceit  or  comic  suggestion  which  ]^ja  i 
the  heartstrings — circum  prceeordia  ludit — and  eima 
higher  than  to  raise  a  good-humoured  laugK 

A  very  ugly  old  barrister  ai^ning  a  point  of  practice  brfbn 
him,  claimed  to  be  received  as  an  authority.  *I  am  a  pretty oU 
practitioner,  my  Lord,'     '  An  old  practitioner,  Mr.  S.' 

The  treasurer  of  a  party  returning  from  a  dinner  at  tike  RnOB 
House  on  the  Liffey,  found  he  had  got  a  bad  shilling,  and  wd  ba 
would  throw  it  as  far  as  possible  into  the  water  to  put  it  bejond' 
the  possibility  of  circulation.  'Stop,'  cried  Plunket,  *giraitta 
Toler,' — Lord  Norbury  was  remarkable  for  pennrioninea^ — *lm 
can  make  a  shilling  go  farther  than  any  one. 

On  Lord  Essex  saying  that  he  had  seen  a  bradier  of 
Sir  John  Leech,  whom  he  almost  mistook  im  Sir  Joha 
himself, — so  much  did  the  manner  run  in  the  family,^Pltiiikit. 
remarked :  '  I  should  have  as  soon  thought  of  a  woodm  b( 
running  in  the  family.' 

All  the  great  Irish  orators  of  the  lost  generation  were  dovr 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.     Grattan  said  of  Plonk 
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^  the  fire  of  his  magnificent  mind  was  lighted  from  ancient 
altars.'  After  his  retirement  from  office  he  visited  Rome.  On  his 
return,  when  a  new  work  of  merit  was  recommended  as  a  com- 
panion of  his  journey  from  London  to  Ireland,  he  said  he  had 
promised  Horace  a  place  in  his  carriage.  *  Surely  you  have  had 
enough  of  his  company  at  Rome,  where  he  was  your  constant 
companion.'  '  Oh,  no.  1  never  am  tired*  of  him.  But  then, 
if  he  don't  go,  I  have  promised  the  place  to  Gil  Bias.'  Curran 
read  Homer  once  a  year,  and  has  been  seen  wrapt  up  in  Horace 
in  the  cabin  of  a  Holyhead  packet  with  everybody  else  sick 
around  him.  Lockhart  records  that  amongst  the  things  to  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  reverted  with  the  highest  admiration  after  his 
visit  to  Ireland  in  1825,  were  the  acute  logic  and  brilliant 
eloquence  of  Plunket's  conversation. 

1  he  luminous  career  of  this  boast  and  ornament  of  his  country 
was  destined  to  close  in  darkness  and  gloom.  He  shared  the 
fate  of  Marlborough  and  Swift :  his  fine  intellect  became 
overclouded  ;  and  his  fame  exclusively  belonged  to  history,  being, 
so  to  speak,  a  thing  of  the  past,  before  his  death.  He  died  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  January  5th,  1854. 

Of  the  six  eminent  men*  who  have  held  the  Great  Seal  of 
Ireland  since  Lord  Plunket's  compelled  retirement,  four  are  still 
living.  Mr.  0*Flanngan  htas  consequently  thought  right  to  con- 
clude his  series  with  Lord  Plunket :  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  take  a  pathetic  leave  of  his  book,  bid  it  good  speed,  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  charitable  construction  of  his  readers.  This  he 
does  much  in  the  manner  of  Gibbon,  who  says  in  his  Memoirs 
that,  after  writing  the  last  sentence  of  the  '  Decline  and  Fall '  on 
his  terrace  at  Lausanne,  ^a  sober  melancholy  spread  over  my 
mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  ^of  an  old 
suid  agreeable  companion,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  the  fate 
of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and 
precarious.'  Mr.  O'FIanagan's  hopes  and  fears,  pleasures  and 
affections,  have  been  similarly  bound  up  in  his  Lives ;  which  he 
almost  endows  with  vitality  as  he  parts  from  them  : — 

'  I  cannot  part  with  those  who  have  been  my  companions  for  nearly 
half  a  life-time,  without  deep  anxiety  as  to  how  thoy  shall  be  received 
by  the  extensive  acquaintances  to  whom  I  now  entrust  them,  happily 

nnder  the  best  possible  auspices These  lives  have  formed  my 

most  agreeable  occupation,  morning  and  evening,  for  a  great  many 
jears,  while  my  days  were  passed  in  the  monotony  of  official  routine, 
in  nearly  the  same  labours  for  twenty  years,  unchcercd  by  the  prospect 
of  promotion ;  or,  if  a  hope  still  clung  to  Pandora's  box,  it  was  hitherto 

*  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  St.  Leonards,  the  Kight  Hod.  Maziiirc  Brady,  the  Right 
Fianeli  Biackbaro,  the  Right  Hon.  Abram  Brewster,  and  Lord  O'Hagan. 

doomed 
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doomed  to  speedy  and  certaiii  disappointment.  As  my  official  duties 
have  been  to  the  best  of  my  ability  moat  honaAy  amd  pmndnaittjf  dis- 
charged, so,  I  hope,  my  literary  laboms  partake  of  the  nme  dMiao- 
ter ;  and,  however  modified  by  the  creed  I  profeaB,  and  the  love  of 
comitry  which  has  grown  with  my  life,  I  truBt  a  fiiYonnble  opinion 
may  be  entertained  of  the  way  in  which  I  have  written  the  ^  Invei  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Ireland." ' 

Of  the  spirit  certainly,  although  doubts  may  be  entertained  of 
the  wai/.  Good  intentions  do  not  make  good  writing;  and 
Mr.  O'Flanagan  is  only  a  fresh  instance  of  the  best-natored  nan 
with  the  worst-natured  Muse.  The  Muse  of  History  Hier  province 
includes  biography)  has  been  decidedly  cold  to  his  ndyanoes; 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  her  sex,  she  was  not  to  be 
won  by  mere  honesty  and  punctuality;  excellent  titles  (as  we 
hope  they  will  yet  practically  prove)  to  official  promotion;  none 
whatever  to  literary  fame.  An  Irishman  and  a  Roman  Catholic^ 
he  has  been  constantly  treading  on  dangerous  ground;  yet  his 
candour  and  impfirtiality,  his  sense  of  justice  and  soundness  of 
principle,  are  without  a  flaw :  we  rise  from  the  book  with  the 
most  favourable  impression  of  the  author  as  an  enlightened 
patriot ;  and  we  can  cordially  congratulate  him  on  having  done 
<?o()d  service  to  his  beloved  country  by  compelling  attention  to 
the  best  specimens  of  her  virtue  and  genius,  her  gallantry, 
eloquence  and  wit. 
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AliT,   VU, — 1.    Chansons  Nationales  et   Papulaires  de   France. 

Diimersan  et  Noel  Scgur.     Paris,  1866. 
2.  Le  Cliausonnicr  Patriate.     Paris,  An  I.  de  la  Republique. 

T  js  an  old  saying  that  '  Tancien  gouverncment  de  la  France 
otait  une  monarchic  absolue  temperee  par  les  chansons  ;*  and 
a  more  recent  French  writer  has  observed  that,  '  the  French  sang 
while  the  blnglish  were  dismembering  France,  through  the 
civil  war  of  the  Armapfnacs,  during  the  League,  the  Fronde, 
and  the  Re<rency ;  and  it  was  to  the  sound  of  songs  by  Rivarol 
and  Chainpc(»notz  that  the  monarchy  fell  to  pieces  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.' 

This  passap;e  points  to  a  peculiarity  which  distingnishes 
French  patriotic  songs  from  those  of  most  other  nations,  namely, 
that  they  generally  owe  their  origin  to  civil  dissensions  or  party 
conflicts.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  songs  which 
(»x  press  the  j)at  riot  ism  of  to-day,  often  symbolise  the  treason 
of  to-morrow.  Tliey  thus  become  of  historical  value,  and  we 
propose  to  confme  ouv  attention  at  present  to  those  connected 
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with  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  governments  of  France 
from  the  end  of  last  century,  first  devoting  a  few  words  to  one 
of  an  earlier  date. 

It  would  seem  natural  that  the  French  should  possess  some  poem 
equivalent  to  our  National  Anthem,  when  most  nations  of  Europe 
have  some  one  song,  whose  words  are  on  every  tongue  and  whose 
sounds  are  in  every  ear,  ready  to  break  forth  in  a  hearty  chorus 
whenever  any  occasion  of  national  interest  arises.  The  Austrians 
have  their  *  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser  ;*  the  Prussians,  *  Heil 
dir  im  Siegerkranz ;'  the  Belgians,  their  ^  Brabangonne  ;'  Russia 
and  Poland,  each  their  national  song  ;  and  every  one  of  these 
is  wedded  to  music  of  a  grand  heart-stirring  character,  while  the 
words  are  certainly  in  most  instances  (as  in  our  own  National 
Anthem)  easily  convertible  to  the  occasional  changes  of  rulers' 
names,  unless  indeed  fas  in  the  case  of  Poland),  they  apostro- 
phise the  native  country  once  for  all.  But  the  nearest  approach 
in  France  to  any  ancient  song  of  this  kind  is  the  '  Vive  Henri 
Quatre.'  The  words  which  we  subjoin  will  also  illustrate  a 
peculiarity  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  several  later  French 
songs,  which  have  obtained  in  their  day  a  great  political  im- 
portance. This  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  words  of  the 
song  may  have  no  sort  of  political  importance  at  all ;  but  either 
a  passing  reference  to  an  individual,  or  the  supposition  that  some 
particular  person  composed  the  words  or  music  of  the  song,  or 
even  had  some  special  pleasure  in  hearing  it,  has  been  sufficient 
to  endow  it  either  with  a  party  or  patriotic  importance.  The 
first  stanza  of  '  Vive  Henri  Quatre '  is  the  only  one  really  dating 
from  his  time.  The  second  was  added  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  third  and  fourth  were  written 
a  little  later  by  Colle,  when  his  play,  '  Le  Partie  de  Chasse  de 
Henri  IV.,'  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Paris.  The  song 
itself  became  of  such  royalist  importance  as  to  be  proscribed 
during  the  Revolution  and  reinstated  at  the  Restoration.  The 
air  is  that  of  a  dance,  of  which  Henri  IV.  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  especially  fond.  The  first  and  second  stanzas  will  suffice 
by  way  of  specimen : — 

Vive  Hbkbi  Quatre. 


Vive  Henri  Quatro ! 
Vive  ce  roi  vaillant  I 

Ge  diable  k  quatre 
A  le  triple  talent 

De  boire  et  de  battre 
Et  d'etre  un  vert  galant. 


Chantons  I'antienne 
Qii'on  cliant*ra  dans  mille  ans 

*'  Que  Dieu  maintienne 
En  paix  ses  descendants, 

Jusqu'k  ce  qu'on  prenne 
La  lune  avec  les  dents." 


Another  song  became  a  sort  of  royalist  war-cry,  from  the  part 
it  played  in  exciting,  by  its  remarkable  opportuneness,  the  pas- 

•  ftinna 


sions 
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sions  of  the  King's  party  at  the  great  banquet  given  by  tlie  Goaids 
in  the  theatre  of  Versailles,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1789,  This 
was  the  famous  air  from  Gretry's  opera  of  *  Richard  Coenr-d^ 

Lion.'    The  words  are  by  Scdaine  : — 

0  Richard,  0  mon  roi  I 

L*aDiver8  t'abandonne : 
Sur  la  terrc  il  n'est  done  quo  moi 

Qui  m'int^resso  k  ta  persomie? 

Moi  soul  dans  I'univers 

Voudrais  briser  tes  fers, 
Et  tout  le  monde  t'abandonne. 

The  performance  of  this  song,  as  the  King  and  royal  fitmily  left 
the  theatre,  wound  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  guests  to  a  pitch  of 
almost  frantic  fanaticism,  the  report  of  which,  on  reaching  Fbrii| 
had  the  immediate  result  of  causing  the  march  of  the  Poiamdei^ 
with  Maillard  at  their  head,  to  Versailles,  and  the  deploxmUe 
scenes  which  followed  it. 

Another  of  the  royalist  songs,  which  obtained  its  Togne  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  favourite  with  Marie  Antoinette,  owes  as 
little  to  its  words  or  music  as  *  Vive  Henri  Quatre/  This  is  the 
song  of  ^Pauvre  Jacques/  which  originated  in  the  followiqg 
little  incident  of  the  Court  of  Versailles : — 

When  the  grounds  of  the  Queen's  favourite  residence — ^the 
Petit  Trianon — were  laid  out  anew,  in  the  year  1776,  according 
to  the  so-called  English  style,  then  very  fashionable,  a  portion  of 
the  centre  was  planned  to  represent  a  Swiss  mountain  scene.  It 
was  called  '  la  petite  Suisse,'  and  provided  not  only  with  a  Swiss 
chalet,  a  Swiss  dairy  and  Swiss  cows,  but  even  with  a  pretty 
Swiss  dairymaid,  ^  pour  animer  le  paysage.'  The  whole  arrange 
inent  appeared  complete  to  all  parties  but  one,  the  dairymaid 
herself,  who  fell  ill  almost  to  death  of  nostalgia,  which  in  her 
case  was  aggravated  by  her  having  left  her  heart  in  the  keeping 
of  a  peasant  of  whom  she  was  always  talking,  as  her  *  pauvre 
Jacques.'  The  incident  supplied  a  subject  of  both  verse  and 
melody  to  a  court  lady,  the  Marquise  de  Travanet,  who  produced 
the  following  song  : — 

Pauvre  Jacques. 

Fauvrc  Jacxiucs,  quand  j'^tais  prbs  de  Quand  le  soleil  brille  sur  nos  ga6et^ 

toi,  Jo  ne  puis  souffrir  la  lumi^ : 

Jc  DO  scntais  pas  ma  misero ;  Et  quand  je  suis  k  Tombre  des  £di€(b, 

Mais  li  present  que  tu  vis  loin  de  moi,  J'accuse  la  nature  enti^re. 

Jo  manque  de  tout  sur  la  tcrre.  Pauvre  Jacques,  quand  j'^tais  prte  de 

Quand  tu  venais  jiartager  mes  tra-  toi, 

vaux,  Jc  nc  sentais  pas  ma  misto ; 

Je  trouvais  ma  tuclie  Icgerc;  Mais  }i  present  que  tu  vis  loin  de  moi, 

T'en  souvient  il  ?  tous  les  jours  e'taient  Je  manque  de  tout  sur  la  terre. 
beaux. 

Qui  me  rendra  ce  temps  prosiicrc  ?  -       We 
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We  may  add  that  the  Queen,  moved  by  the  story  and  doubtless 
also  by  the  song,  the  music  of  which  is  very  touching,  had  the 
peasant  sent  for  and  the  poor  girl  made  happy  with  a  sufficient 

Eortion  to  allow  of  her  marriage.  The  words  and  air  she 
card  many  a  time  afterwards  sung  and  played  with  a  loyal 
reference  to  herself,  and,  unhappily,  with  all  too  true  an  applica- 
tion to  her  own  circumstances. 

It  was  different  with  another  air  of  which  the  hapless  Queen 
was  very  fond,  and  which  she  frequently  used  to  play  upon  the 
harpsichord.  This  was  the  famous  ^  Carillon  National,*  the  air 
of  which  was  adapted  to  the  celebrated  revolutionary  song  of 
*  Qa  ira,'  composed  in  1790,  when  the  preparations  for  the  Fete 
de  la  Fed&^tion  were  being  made  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  She 
was  destined  to  hear  her  favourite  air  sung  top  often  as  a  cry  of 
rage  and  hatred  against  herself;  it  pursued  her  from  Versailles 
to  Paris ;  pierced  its  way  to  her  haunted  ears  through  the  walls 
of  the  Conciergerie ;  startled  her  on  her  way  to  trial,  and  pro- 
bably was  the  last  sound  she  heard  as  she  lay  bound  on  the 
fatal  guillotine. 


Ah  I  9a  ira,  9a  iia,  (a  ira, 

Le  peaple  en  ce  jour  sans  cesso  rdp^te : 

Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  (a ira, 

Malgr^  les  mutins,  tout  r^ussira. 

H06  ennemis  confus  en  restent  Ik, 
St  nous  allons  chanter  Alleluia — 
Ah  I  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira. 
En  chantant  une  chansonctte, 
Avec  plaisir  on  dira : 
Ah  I  9a  iia,  9a  ira,  9a  ira. 
Le  people  en  ce  jour  sans  cesse  r^p^tc : 
Ah!  9a ira,  9a  ira, 9a  ira, 
Malgr^  les  matins,  tout  r^ossira. 

Qoand  Boileau,  ladis,  dn  clerg^  parla 

Ccnmne  im  propb^te  il  pr^t  cela. 

Ah  I  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira. 

Suivant  les  maximes  de  TEvangile  ; 

Ah  1  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

I>n  l^gislatenr  tout  s'accomplira : 

Celoi  qni  s*^lfeye,  on  Tabaissera ; 

£t  qui  s'abaisse,  on  T^^vera. 

Ah  I  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira. 

Lie  peuple  en  oe  jour  sans  cesse  r^p^te : 

Ah  1  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Malgr^  les  mutins,  tout  rdossira. 

Le  vrai  cat^hismo  nous  instruira 
£t  I'affireux  fanatisme  s*^teindra ; 

Pour  6tre  k  la  loi  docile, 

Tout  FrBn9ais  s'ezercera. 


Iba. 

Ah !  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Le  peuple  en  ce  jour  sans  cesse  r^pete : 

Ah !  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Malgrd  les  mutins,  tout  r^nssira. 

Ah !  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira ; 

Pierrot  et  Margot  chantent  k  la  guin- 

guette. 
Ah  I  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira. 
R6jouis8ons-nous,  le  bon  temps  rc- 

viendra. 

Le  peuple  fran9ais  jadis  h  quia^ 
L*aristocrate  dit :  Mea  culpa. 
Ah  I  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Le  clerg^  regrette  le  bien  qu'il  a, 
Par  justice  la  nation  Taura ; 

Par  le  prudent  Lafayette, 

Tout  trouble  s'apaisera. 
Ah  I  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  etc. 

Ah !  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira. 

Par  les  fiambcaux  de  I'augustc  asscm- 

bide, 
Ah  I  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Le  peuple  arm6  toujours  se'gardcra. 
Le  vrai  d^avec  le  faux  Ton  connaitia, 
Le  citoyen  pour  le  bien  soutiendra. 
Ah  I  ca  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Quand  Taristocrate  protesters, 
Le  bon  citoyen  au  nez  lui  rira ; 
Sans  avoir  I'&me  trouble, 
Toujours  le  plus  fort  sera. 

Ah! 
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B'ilYOit  An  louche,  bnnliniait  i»rl«fc 

All  1  (a  im,  ^a  ini,  ^  tm, 

Ln  LiborU  dit:  Vienivi  qui  voiuln, 

I4!  latrjoliBani  lui  r^jwnilm, 
SiiQs  cmiudre  ni  (ta  nl  flAininc^ 
Le  Ftaii^ais  UnyoiiiT  vaincral 

Ah  I  ^  irn,  9a  im,  fA  in, 

Le  peiiplo  en  oe  jour  anas  oeaw  it^iki 

Ah  I  ^  ire,  9A  iia,  ^a  im, 

Malgrd  le«  maUos,  tout  reiit»i». 


Ah  I  (ft  in,  fa  ira,  9a  ITS, 

Le  people  en  C8  jonr  suiB  oeue  rrfpbte : 

Ah  I  9a  iia,  ^  ira,  ;a  in, 

HalgrS  les  mutiny  tout  Tfowink 

Ah  1  ;a  ira,  9a  im,  9a  in, 

FetitB  ccmnie    granda   aoni  aoldats 

Ah!  faira,9aim,(ai»,etc. 
Pendant  la  guerre,  ancnn  ne  tnhiia. 
Avoo  ccenr  tout  bon  Fraopau  oom- 
btttra; 

The  poetry  of  the  ■oog  ii  u  poor  as  the  tone  is  triumphant, 
filled  with  a  certain  inaoTent  defiance  nf  all  authority  and  nilr, 
and  containing  here  and  there  light  adaptations  of  Scripture  tn 
political  ideal  sufficient  to  shock  English  cars  at  lensX.  Bat  at 
the  time  it  came  so  much  into  TOgue  the  phrenzicd  hatred  aj^ainsi 
royalty  had  not  reached  the  pitch  which  it  afterwards  attained, 
and  high  hopes  were  still  centered  upon  the  so-called  *  cttiicn 
king.' 

The  facility  of  the  measure  and  the  swing  o''  the  mustc  ia 
the  '  Qa  ira,'  of  course  rendered  it  a  vehicle  for  many  imi- 
tations and  parodies — if  we  can  designate  as  parodies  sets  of 
words  which,  after  all,  were  but  variations  iif  the  original, 
adapted  to  the  changes  and  circumstances  to  which  altnoU 
every  successive  day  gave  rise  in  a  time  so  stirring  as  17^. 
There  are  various  versions  of  it  in  the  little  book  of  the  perio<I, 
whose  title  stands  second  on  our  list,  the  most  notable  probably 
being  one  by  Deduit,  the  singing  of  which  produced  the  following   j 

'  On  Sunday,  July  18, 1790,*  M.  Gourdin,  deputy  for  Betinaa, 
in  Artois,  heard  Deduit  sing  this  song  in  the  Cafe  dei  Al^ 
boulevard  du  Temple.  Carried  away  hy  his  enthosiasni,  be  i] 
into  the  orchestra  and  thus  addressed  the  aodieoce;  "'~ 
in  arms  and  brave  citizens,  M.  Deduit  has  just  been  crowned  ty< 
your  applause;  I  move  that  he  be  declared  the  patriot  HlAMi^. 
and  national  poet  (chansonnier)."  The  proposal  waa  cairied  vMi' 
enthusiasm,  and  Deduit,  amidst  thmiders  of  approbatioi^  nbnnqd^ 
thanks  for  his  appointment.'  1 

It    was    in   17U2,   when    matters    had    become    mndi   ' 
that  the  atrocious  Carmagnole  threw  the  Carillon  more  or  1 
into  the  shade.     It  appeared  in  1792,  when  Louia  XVI.  «M' 
consigned  to  the  Temple,  one  of  the  stanzas  expressly  lefanta^. 

*  Oar  readeit  will  note  thu  this  wu  lb«  Sniidsy  next  tbUmriof  tt» 
famoua  Fule  de  la  F^dtnlion,  hdd  on  Jul;  Hth;  the  tong  makM  ipadsl 
vc'fureuce  10  th«  oath  taken  on  thai  occanon  b;  the  king  and  qoecn,  aa  ««U  ■ 
liy  the  vhole  nation. 
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to  the  fact.  The  air  is  a  very  inspiriting  ono,  and  became  a 
popular  military  quick-step.  The  song  was  sung,  interchangeably,. 
with  the  *  ^;i  Ira '  and  the  ^  Marseillaise/  between  the  acts  in  the 
theatres,  and  but  too  often  round  the  guillotine.  The  name  of 
Carmagnole  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures.  That  of  Damer- 
tan  and  Segur  is  but  a  weak  one,  namely,  that  the  song  was  so 
cailled  from  the  fact  that  about  the  time  of  its  appearance  the 
French  troops  had  just  entered  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  in  which 
country  the  fortress  of  Carmagnola  stands.  It  was  most  probably 
the  name  by  which  the  air,  to  which  these  blood-thirsty  verses 
were  adapted,  was  generally  known.  We  subjoin  the  whole 
•ong,  with  the  exception  of  one  stanza,  which  decency  compels 
us  to  omit : — 


La  Cabxaqnole. 


Midam*  Veto  avait  promU 
Be  fi^bne  ^gorger  tout  Paris ; 

Mais  son  coup  a  manqu^, 

Qiftoe  k  no6  canonni^ 
DiDSOiis  la  carmagnole, 

Vive  le  son !  vive  le  son ! 
Dansons  la  camiagnole, 

Vive  le  son  du  canon  I 

t     Mbonenr  Veto  avait  promis 
I    D^«tie  fidMe  k  la  patrie ; 
HaiB  11  y  a  manqu^, 
Ne  fidaoDs  plus  ae  quartier. 
PaiMtons  la  carmagnole,  etc. 
•  *  * 

Lonqne  Locus  vit  fossoyer, 
A  oeox  <^all  vojait  travailler, 

n  disBit  que  pour  peu 

n  ^tait  dans  ce  lieu. 
Dansoos  la  carmagnole,  etc. 

Le  patriote  a  poor  amis 
Tons  lee  bonnes  gens  du  pays ; 
Hals  lis  86  soutiendront 
Tooi  an  son  du  canon. 
Duucos  la  camiagnole,  etc. 

L^urisftocrate  a  poor  amis 
Tous  lee  rovalistes  de  Paris ; 
He  votis  les  soutiendront 
Tout  comm'  de  vrais  poltrons. 
la  carmagnole,  etc. 


I 


bis,') 
bis.) 


& 


(his.) 
(bis.) 


?C;J 


La  gendarmerie  avait  promis       (bis.} 
Qu'elle  soutieodrait  la  patrie  ;    (bis.) 

Mais  ils  n*ODt  pas  manqu6 

Au  son  du  cannoni^. 
Dansons  la  carmagnole,  etc 

Amis,  rcstons  toujours  unis,        (bis.y 
Ne  craignons  pas  nos  ennemis ;    (bis,) 

S'ils  vieiment  attaquer. 

Nous  les  ferons  sauter. 
Dansons  la  carmagnole,  etc. 

Qui,  je  suis  sans  calotte,  moi,      (bis.y 
En  dgpit  des  amis  du  roi,  (^0 

Yivent  les  Marseillois, 

Les  Bretons  et  les  lois. 
Dansons  la  carmagnole,  etc. 

Oui,   nous    nous    souviendrons    tou- 
jours (bift.) 
Des  sans-culottcs  des  faubourgs.  (bisS) 

A  lour  sant^,  buvons ; 

Vivent  les  bons  lurons ! 
Dansons  la  carmagnole, 

Vive  le  son  I  vive  le  son  I 
Dansons  la  carmagnole, 

Vive  Ic  son  du  canon ! 


As  with  the '  ^a  Im,'  so  with  the  *  Carmagnole,'  there  were 
aevermi  versions  made.  We  give  a  verse  from  '  La  nouvelle 
Carmagnole/  written  by  Claude  Roycr  in  1793,  which  will  show 

Vol.  180.— iVi?.  259.  P  that 


tbat  the  popular  min 
lent  than  before; — 


Fiiyez,  fuyez,  il  eo  est  teraiis ! 
'  "  —■"--- IS  attend. 


La  euiUi 

Noua 

Voe  tetes  tomberont. 
Dan  sons  la  Carmagnole,  etc. 

The  'Carmagnole'  was  subsequent  in  point  of  time  to  Ow 
famous  '  Marseillaise,'  which  may  be  regarded  as  first  anJ  chiel 
in  importance  among  the  patriotic  songs  of  France,  tt  was  not, 
however,  originally  a  democratic  and  revolutionary  production. 
The  circumstances  of  its  appearance,  the  feelings  of  its  autlior, 
and,  above  all,  the  meaning  of  its  words,  prove  it  to  be  essentiilly 
a  patriotic,  as  distinguished  from  a  party,  song. 

As  to  its  origin,  Dumersan  and  Scgur  make  a  singular  error. 
Thev  state  that  it  was  composed  bv  Rouget  de  I'lsle,  in  hononr  <i( 
the  entry  of  the  .Marseillais  into  Paris  (July  30,  1792),  misled, 
no  doubt,  by  the  name  given  to  the  song.  But,  in  fact,  il 
was  not  the  author  himself,  but  mere  accident,  which  gave  tie 
song  this  name.  The  'Marseillaise'  had  done  great  work 
before  that  date,  and  only  received  its  title  from  the  f*ct  of  the 
Marseillais  making  it  generally  known  by  singing  it  on  enter- 
ing Paris,  and  at  the  banquet  of  welcome  which  ihey  reccireil 
in  the  Champs  Eljsees.  We  have  met  elsewhere  the  errooeouf 
statement  that  Rouget  de  Plsle  wrote  and  composed  the  soii|: 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dbplacing  the  'Carmagnole,'  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  which  were  repulsive  to  him  as  well  as  to  manv 
ri|:ht-minded  men.  One  other  curious  misconception  we  msv 
note  on  the  subject,  namely,  that  the  '  Chansonnier  Patriolc 
states  the  stanza  beginning 

"  Koiis  entrerons  dans  la  carriere '" 


to  have  been  specially  added  for  the  use  of  children,  and  that '  the 
name  of  Rouget,  affixed  to  the  street  copies  {imprimes  de  dau 
hards)  of  this  song.  i»  not  tliat  of  the  aut/ior.' 

The  real  facts  of  its  orit;in  are  as  follows : — Rou^t  de  I'lsle, 
born  at  Loos-le-Saolnier  in  1760  (the  same  year,  be  it  noted, 
which  gave  birth  to  Amdt,  the  greatest  German  patriotic  singer), 
was  stationed  at  Strasburg,  as  an  officer  of  Engineers,  at  the  lime 
of  the  declaration  of  war  by  Louis  XV'l.  against  Austria,  in  April, 
1793.  We  call  attention  to  the  date  and  the  fact  to  show  that 
the  '  Marseillaise'  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  King's  own  officers, 
engaged  in  service  against  his  master's  presumable  enemies,  tn 
whom  the  verses  refer.  We  admit,  of  course,  that  the  King  had 
no  choice,  and  that  the  force  of  circumstances  compelled  him 
thus  to  proceed  against  the  few  friends  he  had  left;  but  it  is  no 

minder, 
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nronder,  considering  the  fact  of  the  real  danger  of  France  and  the 
close  proximity  of  the  enemy  to  Strasburg  (an  army  of  observation 
being  actually  in  the  Breisgau,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine), 
that  the  fire  of  real  patriotism  should  have  been  kindled  fiercely 
even  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  who  were  loyal  to  their  King. 
Strasburg  then,  as  now,  was  thoroughly  French  at  heart,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  in  the  national  uprising  against  invasion.  In  this 
city,  as  everywhere,  volunteer  forces  were  raised,  and  it  was  with 
tlie  object  of  encouraging  this  volunteering  that  Dietrich,  the 
mayor  of  Strasburg,  requested  Rouget  de  I'lsle  to  compose  a 
aong  for  the  occasion.  He  did  it  the  same  night,  and  hurriedly 
«ioted  down  at  the  same  time  the  melody,  which  has  ever  since 
been  its  musical  interpretation.  This  was  rehearsed  by  a  number 
of  soldiers,  played  by  a  military  band  ;  and  the  words  and  music 
piroduced  an  astonishing  effect  when  on  the  following  afternoon 
ibe  inhabitants  were  publicly  invited  to  enrol  themselves.  The 
nnmber  required  from  Strasburg  was  six  hundred  men ;  but  nine 
.ihandred  presented  themselves  on  the  spot. 


A]loiiSy  enfiuits  de  la  patrie, 

Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arriv^ ; 
OonAre  noos  de  la  tyraonie 
L*^tendard  sanglant  est  lev^. 

Qns.) 
Entendes-voas    dans    nos    cam- 
pag^Eies 
Mugir  068  fdroces  soldats  ? 
Us  vieiment  jusque  dans  vos  bras 
]£goiger  vos  fils,  vos  oompagnes ! 
Adx  annes,  dtoyens  I  formez  vos  ba- 

taillons ! 
Xaichoiisl  (5m)  qu'on  sang  impur 
abreave  nos  siUons. 

Que  veut  oette  horde  d^esclaves, 
Be  tiaitres,  de  rois  oonjor^? 
Boor  qui  ces  ignobles  entraves, 
Ges  fas  dte  longtempe  pr^par^  ? 

QnsS 
FnoDpids,  poor  noos.     Anl    qnel 
oatFSgsI 
Quels  tnmsports  11  doit  exciter  I 
Cast  nons  qa'on  ose  mdditer 
Us  rendre  k  I'snttque  esclavage ! 
dtoyens  1  etc. 


Qooil  ees  oohortes  ^trang^res 
Venieni  la  loi  dans  nos  foyers  ? 

4)Doi !  des  phalanges  mercenaires 
Tsnanendent  bob  fiers  guerriers  ? 

QAsS 


Grand  Dieu!   par  des  mains  en- 
chatn^es 
Nos  fronts  sous  le  joug  se  ploie- 

raient! 
De  yils  despotes  deviendraient 
Les  maltres  de  nos  destinies  1 
Aux  armes,  citoyens  I  etc.   • 

Trembles,   tyrans,   et  vous,   per- 
fides, 
L'opprobre  de  tons  les  partis. 
Tremblez  I  vos  projets  parricides 
Yont  enfin  recevoir  leor  prix. 

Qns.) 
Tout  est  soldat  ''ponr  vous  com- 
battrel 
S'ils  tombent,  nos  jeones  h^ros, 
La  terre  en  prodnit  de  nonveaoz 
Ck>ntre  vous  tout  pr^ts  k  se  battre  I 
Aux  armes,  citoyens !  etc. 

Fran9ais,     en    guerriers    magna- 
nimes, 
Portez  ou  retenez  vos  coups : 
Epargnez  ces  tristes  victimes 
A  regret  s'armant  centre  nous ; 

(5m.) 
Mais  ces  despotes  sanguinaires, 
Mais  les  complices  de  Bouill^, 
Tons  oes  tigres  qui  sans  piti^ 
D^hirent  le  sein  de  leurs  m^res  I     ' 
Aux  armes,  citoyens  I  etc. 

Nons 
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Nous  eiitrcrcDs  dans  la  carri&rc 

QuaDd  nos  aln^s  n'y  seront  plus ; 
Nous    y    trouvorons    Icur  .pous- 
si^o 
Et  la  trace  de  leurs  vertus  I  Q>is.) 
Bicii  moins  jalooz  dc   Icur  sur- 
vivre 
Que  de  partae^er  leur  cercuoil. 
Nous  aurons  Ic  sublime  orgucil 
Dc  les  venger  ou  do  Ics  suIttc  I 
Aiix  armes,  citx)yen8 !  etc. 


Amour  nortf  de  la  pttrie, 
OoDduii^  natieiw  hm  Ini  to- 
ffponX 
Libert^  liberty  oh^e. 
Combats  mveo  tet  ddfiBOMOiB! 

(Ml) 
Sous  nos  dnpeaox  que  k  ?*«- 
toire 
Aoooure  k  let  mAlM  aeoents; 
Que  tes  emumifl  expinats 
VoieDt    ton    triompoe   e(  notm 
gknnl 
Aux  annes,  dtoyens!  etc. 


The  following  stanza  is  to  be  found  in  later  editioiit  of  die 


song : — 

Que  TunioD,  que  la  ijatiie, 

Fassent  roojet  de  tous  nos  voduxI 
Ayons  toujours  r&mo  nourric 

Dcs  feux  qu*ils  inspirent  tous  deux. 


SoTons  unisy  tout  eat  poaribla 
1^06  Vila  emiemia  tombenait; 
Alan  les  Franoaia  ousaetont 

De  chanter  ce  renain  tnribk: 
Aux  armes,  dtoyens^  te. 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  different  band  lias  been  employed  opOB 
this  weak  interpolation  from  that  of  Rouget  de  l*Iile,  con- 
cerning whom  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  a-  few  woEdsp  No 
stronger  proof  of  his  loyalty  could  be  given  than  that  he  8ab> 
mitted  to  be  deprived  of  his  rank  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
after  the  10th  of  August ;  that  during  the  reign  of  Terror,  and 
even  at  the  very  date  when  the  Government  commanded  hia  aoag 
to  form  .a  part  of  every  theatrical  performance,  he  was  imprisoned 
and  in  danger  of  his  life ;  and  that  but  for  his  having  happily 
been  spared  till  the  9th  Thermidor  set  him  free  with  lo  manr 
more,  he  would  have  heard  his  own  song  chanted,  as  the  ordinaij 
familiar  dirge  by  the  mob  surrounding  him  on  bis  way  to  die 
guillotine.  He  served  at  a  later  period  in  the  army  of  the 
Republic ;  was  wounded  at  Quiberon ;  was  promised  a  rewani 
from  the  Commission  of  public  recompenses,  bat  overlooked  in 
its  distribution ;  was  placed  on  half-pay  under  the  Empire; 
neglected  at  the  restoration ;  pensioned  at  last  in  1830^  wkn 
seventy  years  of  age,  by  Louis  Philippe  ;  and  died  in  1836. 

The  *'  Chant  du  Depart '  is  the  next  of  the  songs  which  popnhr 
favour,  if  not  poetic  merit,  has  established  as  a  French  patdolic 
(lassie.  Its  appearance  dates  from  1794  It  waa  wnHan  bf 
Marie- Joseph  Chenier,  for  the  anniversary  festival  of  the  dcstn^ 
tion  of  the  Bastille,  and,  if  we  accept  Dumersan's  acoonnt,  both 
the  words  by  Chenier  and  the  music  by  Mehul  were  impmM 
amidst  the  din  and  conversation  of  a  crowded  drawing^rooBi. 
The  success  of  both,  the  words  which  inspired  the  mwic, 
and  the  music  which  interpreted  the  words,  was   electrilyinffi 

It 
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It  was  welcomed  with  a  pbrenzy  of  rapture  hardly  con- 
ceivable to  us,  men  of  another  time  and  country,  but  still 
-attested  sufficiently  by  the  fact,  that  in  every  one  of  the  changes, 
insurrections,  and  revolutions  which  France  has  since  experienced, 
this  song  has  been,  with  the  ^  Marseillaise,'  the  first  to  spring  to 
Frenchmen's  ready  lips. 

Our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  music  will  be  best  able 
to  judge  how  much  the  song  loses  from  its  absence ;  but  we 
nevertheless  venture  to  offer  a  version  of  the  whole. 

Le  Chant  du  Depabt.    . 


■{a  Tictoire  oi   chaatant    nous    ouvre  la 
barri^, 

La  liberty  guide  nos  pas, 
"fit  fia  Nord  aa  Midi  la  trompette  giierri^re 

A  aooD^  rheare  des  oombat«. 
IVemUei,  ennemis  de  la  Franoe  I 

Bob  irres  de  sang  et  d'orgueil  I 
Le  people  souveraiD  B*avance: 
Tynna,  doioendez  au  cercaeil ! 

Ch(EUB  de  Guebbiebs. 

1m  T^pubUque  oons  appelle, 
.fiediomi  Taincre  ou  sachons  perir ; 
Ub  Frao9ai8  doit  vivre  pour  elle, 
Four  elle  un  Fran9ais  doit  mouvir ! 

Une  M^re  de  Famille. 

J>e  DOB  yeuz  matemels  ne  craignez  pas  les 
laraaes. 
Loin  de  noos  de  Uches  douleurs ! 
JCooa  derooB  triompher  qoand  tous  prenez 
Icsarmes; 
,  Cert  aux  rois  &  rerser  des  pleui-s  I 
Hous  Toos  avons  donne  la  vie, 

Gnerrien !  elle  n'est  plus  k  vous ; 
Toot  TOOB  jours  sont  k  la  patrie : 
£lle  est  Totre  m^re  avant  nous ! 

Cb<eub  des  Mebes  de  Famille. 
Xa  n^ublique  nous  appelle,  etc. 

Deux  Vieillards. 

Qne  le  fer  paternel  arme  la  main  des  brayes ! 

Songez  k  nous,  au  champ  de  Mars ; 
CoDflKrez  dans  le  sang  des  rois  et  des  esdares 

Le  fer  beni  par  vos  vieillards ; 
Et  impportant  sous  la  chauroi^i-e 

Dee  blessures  et  des  vei-tus, 
ViNics  fermer  notre  paupi&re 

Qoand  led  tyrans  ne  seront  plus  I 


Chceub  des  Vieillabds. 
Xa  republique  noos  appelle,  etc. 


Great  Victory  sings  as  she  points  usthe  way, 
Our  steps  fi-eedom  guideth  aright, 
Fjom   ^e  North   to  the  South  the  war 
trampet's  loud  bray 
Hath  sounded  the  signal  of  fight. 
Now  tremble  ye  foemen  of  Fiimce  I 
Kings  whom  pride  and  whom  carnage 

unnerve, 
As  the  sovereign  people  advance, 
Down,  down  to  the  death  ye  deserve. 

Chorus  of  Soldiebs. 

Then  on,  whether  triumph  or  death  be  our  lot 
We'll  obey  the  Republic's  loud  cry ; 

None  is  worthy  of  living  for  France,  who  is 
not 
For  France  also  ready  to  die. 

A  Motheb  speaks. 

From  us  shall  all  motherly  weeping  be  £eu:. 

All  craven  regrets  shall  be  still : 
'Tis  our  triumph  to  see  our  sons  rush  to  the 
war; 

Let  kings  melt  to  tears  if  they  will ! 
0  sons,  we  have  given  you  life. 

It  is  vowed  to  the  land  of  your  birth ; 
For  her  sake  be  bold  in  the  strife : 

Ve  have  no  greater  mother  ou  earth. 


CUOBUS  OF  MOTHEBS. 

Then  on,  &c 

Two  old  Men  speak. 

Let  the  sword  of  their  sires  arm  the  hand 
of  the  brave ; 

Think  of  us,  as  the  battle  ye  wage. 
And  drench  with  the  life-blood  of  king  and 
of  slave, 

The  brand  consecrated  by  age. 
So  with  wounds  and  with  glory  you'll  come 

Back  again  when  the  combat  is  o'er, 
Ere  we  die  in  a  peaceable  home. 

When  tyrants  and  kings  are  no  more. 

CnoBus  of  Old  Hen. 
Then  on,  &c  Un 
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UX  EXFAXT. 

De  Bftm,  de  Viala,  le  aort  nous  &it  cbtm: 

lis  Mnt  morte,  mais  il»  out  tbukii. 
Le  lidie  aoaU^d'ans  ii*a  point  eonna  bTk ; 

Qui  BKortpoiir  le  peimle  a  r^eo. 
VoQs  6tes  TaiUents,  noas  le  tonunBi ; 

Gaidei-iiioat  oontre  fei  tjnns ; 
Les  n^UiouBs  sont  dci  hwiimw, 

Les  CKlarci  aoat  dei  cnfinu! 


A  Gold 


la  n^bUqoe  nous  tpiidk^  etc 

TxE  Efouie. 

Itecx,  TaHIaiiti  ^uz:  Is 
TO!  tetei: 
Ftuto,  mafelai  de*  gncnink 
XoQS  caeilleroBs  dtf  d^on  pHsr 


Et.  a  le  nmpie  de  flMtanire 

E:  SM  dvbs  person  tix  T«|^,^wc:9. 


OSXTZ  Z^CS  S2CCSE& 


L&  ncrc.:Ib^-»  sues 


'-  *t:- 


WC  SS  Myi^  MB  A  ''7 


he  At 
■  hell 


Lit 
Lil 


A  WtaPB 


LSZ   JETTT    • 


TV*."**, 


.31701:5  im  T- 


TVa  iiiw 


<t  SICtt 


"ur 


•O.    V 


■Ti-':::;.^    -"tSCK:^ 


"Vtt    •.-.  *.. 
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Marie-Joseph  Chenier,  who  produced  many  patriotic  songs  in 
the  revolationary  period,  was  son  of  the  French  consul  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  born  in  17G2.  His  first  entry  into  life 
was  as  an  officer  in  the  army,  which  he  soon  abandoned  to  de- 
vote himself  to  literary  pursuits.  His  first  dramatic  success  was 
dedicated  to  the  King,  Louis  XVI.,  for  whose  execution  he 
afterwards  voted.  He  became,  in  the  Revolution,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Jacobin  party,  and  is  even  said  to  have  voted  for 
the  execution  of  his  unhappy  and  gifted  brother  Andre,  who 
was  guillotined  in  1794.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
for  this  atrocious  charge,  which  Marie-Joseph  answered  in  his 

*  ifepitre  sur  la  Calomnie '  (1797).  In  May,  1795,  Marie-Joseph 
turned  against  the  terrorists ;  in  the  following  August  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Convention ;  on  the  22nd  September  he 
was  proclaimed  the  first  of  French  poets  I  He  became  a  member 
of  the  cooncil  of  Five  Hundred.  He  held  prominent  posts  under 
the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire,  and  died  in  the 
year  1811.  The  best  known  of  his  other  songs  are  ^  Hymn  to 
Liberty/  *  Song  of  the  14th  July,'  *  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mira- 
beao,'  *  Song  of  Victory '  (one  of  his  best),  and  the  ^  Chant  du 
Retoar,'  which  is  but  a  very  weak  effort  at  providing  a  pendant 
for  the  *Chant,du  Depart' 

Tile  next  song,  which  demands  our  attention,  is  the  celebrated 

*  Reveil  da  Penple,'  to  which  the  9th  Thermidor  gave  rise.  It 
was  composed  in  1795,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Marseillaise 
of  the  *  Moscadins,'  having  been  constantly  sung  in  the  theatres 
and  other  places  during  the  reaction  produced  by  the  tyranny  of 
Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins. 

Le  B6veil  du  Pecflx. 

Mtoes  plaintifs  de  llnnooenoe, 
Apaiisez-voQs  dsos  tos  tombeanx : 

Le  jcmr  tardif  de  U  vengeance 
Fait  enfin  pftlir  vo8  boorreaux ! 

Toyez  d^jk  ocimme  ils  fi^missent ! 

lis  n*oflent  fuir,  les  soSMnXn ! 
Les  traces  da  sang  qu'ils  vomissent 

Bientdt  d^o^leraient  lean  paf^. 
Ooi,  noos  jurcns  ear  votre  tombe. 

Par  Dotre  [jays  malheureux, 
De  ne  Cure  qu^one  b^catombe 

De  oes  cannibales  afireox. 

B<rpr^sentant«  <l*Qn  people  joste, 

0  Tooi,  i^lislateon  bamains ! 
De  qoi  la  oont«nanoe  aagosce 

Fait  trembler  los  vils  a»saftRX.s, 
Suivez  le  ocfors  de  votre  gloire ; 

Tos  Doms,  cbers  a  lliamaiAiU, 
Volent  an  tempie  de  m^mcMre, 

Au  sein  de  flmiiAortalit^ !         We 


People  fianfaiSy  people  de  fr^res^ 

raix-ta  voir,  sans  fr^ir  dlimcor, 
Le  crime  arborer  les  banniires 

Da  carnage  et  de  la  terreor  ? 
Ta  miffiea  qoHine  horde  atrooe, 

£t  d'sMawrinw  et  de  briguxls, 
Sooille  de  son  sooflBe  fi^rooe 

Le  territoire  des  vivants ! 

Qoelle  cat  oette  lenteor  barbare  ? 

Hite-toi,  people  sooverain, 
Derendre  anx  monstres  do  T^nare 

Tons  oes  baveoTB  de  sang  bomain ! 
Guerre  k  tons  les  agents  do  crime ! 

PoanoivoDs-les  jasqo'aa  tr^pas : 
pKtap  Hftoneor  qoi  m'anime. 

Us  ne  noos  ^cfaapperont  pas ! 

Ah !  qnlQs  p^rissent,  oes  infameis 
El  ees  ^gprgeors  divorants 

Qoi  portent  an  food  de  leon  ame» 
Le  crime  et  ramour  des  tyians ! 
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We  now  pass  on  to  a  war  song,  probablj  dating  &  jemr  or  two 
after  the  peace  of  Bale,  when  France  was  able  to  torn  her  atten- 
tion towards  England.  It  is  impossible  to  give  &  tnuulation  of 
Jt,  as  its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  wit  and  pun  larking  almoot  in 
every  line. 

La  Danbb  ANOLAiaa. 

{Air  du  jpac  rtdoMi  de  Vlt^iauiierie,) 


Soldats,  lo  bal  va  so  rouvrir, 

Et  vous  aimez  la  danse^ 
L'AUemando  vient  de  finir, 

Mais  TAnglaiso  commence. 
jyy  figurer,  tous  nos  Fran9a]fl 

SeroDt,  parbleu,  bien  aiscs. 
Car  ils  n^aiment  pas  les  Anglais^ 

lis  aimcnt  les  Aoglaises. 

Les  Fran9ai8  donneront  Ic  bal : 

.11  sera  magnifique ; 
L*Anglais  fournira  le  local 

Et  paiera  la  musiquo. 
Nous,  sur  le  refrain  des  couplets 

De  nos  rondos  Fran9ai8es, 
Nous  ferons  chanter  les  Anglais, 

£t  danser  les  Anglaises. 


I^abard,  par  le  pu  de  CUii% 

On  doit  entrer  en  danae. 
Le  son  des  iDstroments  ftanjais 

Maxquera  la  cadenoe ; 
Et  oomme  TAnglais  ne  saiin 

Que  danser  los  Anglaioesy 
Bonaparte  Inl  montrsm 

Les  figures'"' ' 


Aliens,  mes  amis,  le  giand  rood, 

En  avant,  iaoe-l^iaoel 
Fran^ais,  Ik  bas,  testes  d'aplomli^ 

Anglais,  chan^  de  plaoel 
YouB,  M.  Pitt,  un  >'^^^~^, 

Suives  la  chatno  Angtaiss^ 
Pas  de  c6t^  oois^  rhisi< 

Cest  la  danse  Franpaiao. 


•  • 


The  mention  of  Napoleon  in  this  song^  wlrile  aflbrdii^  a 
tolerably  good  hint  as  to  its  date,  leads  us  on  to  the  time  wbeo 
his  increasing  influence  and  power,  and  the  ambition  which 
stirred  him  to  estiblish  the  empire,  made  it  necessary  for  him, 
where  he  could  not  stifle  republican  feeling,  at  least  to  pat  down 
its  public  expression.  The  ^  Marseillaise '  had  been  ordered 
to  bo  played  in  the  theatres  bv  a  decree  of  the  Directory,  issued 
on  the  18th  Nivose  of  the  year  IV.,  that  is,  on  the  8th  of  Jannaij, 
1795.  This  decree  named  other  songs  besides  the  *Maiw 
seillaise,'  notably  the  '  Veillons  au  Salut  de  rEmpire,'  *  and 
Chenier's  '  Chant  du  Depart.'  It  also  prohibited  the  lOng  of 
^  Lc  Rcvcil  du  Peuple,'  already  quoted,  which,  by  llie  way, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  a  later  ^Keveil  du  Feaplc^'  by 
Festeau,  which  dates  only  from  1848. 

Till  Bonaparte's  accession  to  power  the  songs  we  have  named 
had  free  course,  but  no  sooner  was  he  able  to  suppress  them  than 
they  were  proscribed.  They  have  always  been  resuscitated  on 
occasions  of  insurrection  or  revolution,  and  ix*lcgated  again  to 
obscurity  when  the  political  crises  which  evoked  them  have 
passed  away  ;  but  they  were  in  no  respect  regarded  as  national 
or  patriotic  songs  under  the  first  (or,  for  that  matter,  under  the 

*  As  this  song  was  written  in  1791,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  tha 
Avonl  empire  referred  simply  to  the  nation. 
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seconcl)  Empire.  In  fact  a  great  gap  exists  from  1795  to  1814 
in  the  list  of  French  national  songs.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at.  For  however  much  the  first  Empire  may  have  added  to  the 
glory  of  France,  it  tended  to  stifle  patriotic  songs.  For  such 
songs  spring  out  of  the  fears  and  doubts,  the  love  and  devotion 
of  a  nation,  and  when  that  nation  is  great  and  prosperous,  when 
no  dangers  menace  and  no  uncertainties  oppress  its  children,  as 
there  is  no  need  for  patriotism,  so  there  is  no  audience  for 
patriotic  singers,  no  demand  for,  and  no  supply  of,  patriotic 
songs.  When  the  first  Napoleon  fell,  when  the  whole  universe 
seemed  leagued  together  against  the  nation  with  whose  armies 
he  had  trampled  victoriously  over  all  Europe,  then,  as  there 
were  hearts  to  feel  for  him  and  for  France,  so  there  were  singers 
also  to  lament  his  fall.  Otherwise,  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind 
dating  from  the  period  of  the  Empire.  This  is,  however,  the 
proper  place  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  what  really  became 
the  Napoleonic  Anthem,  the  song  sometimes  called  *  Romance 
cle  la  Relne  Hortense,'  but  best  known  by  its  designation 
*  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,'  or  rather,  *  Le  Depart  pour  la  Syrie.' 
It  is  a  mere  jingle,  as  far  as  the  poetry  goes,  of  about  the 
same  class  as  *  The  Troubadour  ;'  and,  like  *  Vive  Henri  Quatre  ' 
and  *  Pauvre  Jacques  *  has   not  a  word  of  reference  to  cither 

Slitics,  patriotism,  or  loyalty;  but  from  the  circumstance  of 
leen  Hortense,  the  step-daughter  of  the  first  and  mother  of 
the  third  Napoleon  composing  the  air  to  which  it  was  set,  it 
obtained  first  the  vogue  of  fashion,  and,  finally,  reached  the 
character  of  a  sort  of  National  Anthem.  We  annex  the  words 
^attributed  to  Laborde),  but  they  do  not  deserve  a  translation  : — 

Partaut  pour  la  Syrie. 

Partant  potur  la  Syrie,  On  lui  doit  la  victoiro ; 

Le  jeune  et  beau  Dunois  '  Vroiment,'  dit  le  seigneur, 


it  prier  Marie  '  Puisque  tu  fais  ma  gloire, 

*  De  b&ir  sea  exploits :  Je  fend  ton  bonheur. 

*  Faites,  reine  immortelle,'  De  ma  fille  Isabelle 

lAii  dit-il  en  partant,  Sois  T^poux  k  Tinstant, 

'  Que  j*aime  la  plus  belle  Car  elle  est  la  plus  belle 

£t  sois  le  plus  vaillant.'  Et  toi  le  plus  vaillant.' 

n  trace  sor  la  pierre  A.  I'autel  de  Marie 

Le  sennent  de  Hionneur ;  lis  oontracteut  tous  deux, 

St  va  suivre  it  la  guerre  Cette  union  cb^rie 

Le  oomte,  son  seigneur.  Qui  seule  rend  heurenx. 

Avl  noble  voeu  fidMe,  Ghacun  dans  la  cbapelle 

H  dit  en  oombattant :  Disait  en  les  voyant, 

*  Amour  it  la  plus  belle,  '  Amour  k  la  plus  belle, 

ficxmeur  au  plus  vaillant.'  Honneur  au  plus  vaillant.' 

Anumg  the  song-writers,  after  the  fall  of  the  First  Napoleon, 

Beranger 
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B^ranger  unquestionabljlioldtihefiiitplaoeiaot  BMnljbaeMMik 
sang  with  such  aflRsctionateapprecimtion  of  dM  lost  gloiT  ofdwEah 

Jire,  but  because  his  songs  are  in  themaelvea  ^mmSSmBj  poetical, 
laving,  however,  spoken  at  length  of  BMofor  hiiiMif,  mi 
given  numerous  specimens  of  his  song*  in  an  eaiiiflr  nibM  if 
this  Review/  we  now  pass  on  to  l^mile  DehnaiDC,  anoidMr  of  Ae 
most  popular  minstrels  of  the  period  from  tlie  Rettantkn  to 
1830,  to  help  the  sale  of  whose  woiks,  on  behalf  of.a  jomf 
widow  and  orphans,  Beranger  wrote  the  *  Chanson-PiiuapiulM^* 
which  is  one  of  the  most  feeling  and  tondiiiig  of  Us  wwkk 
Debreaux  died  in  1831,  at  the  age  of  onW  durtjwmi  Boms 
author  of  a  surprising  number  of  songs  of  all  kinds^  so  VMBj  Ail 
Beranger  could  say  of  them  in  the  *  Chanson-IVospoetH/— 

Sc8  gais  refiraius  vons  4ffXak%  en  nomln^ 
Fleors  d'aoada  qu'^parpilleat  las  Tonts. 

Of  those  specially  referring  to  the  lost  gloriea  of  the 

we  may  mention  such  songs  as  'La  Colonne^'  'La  T 

Grise,'  <  Le  Mont  St  Jean,' '  Sainte-Hfltee,'  &c    To 

must  add  his  splendid  soldier's  song  *  Fanbn  la  Tnli 

its  great  length  prevents  us  from  putting  before  oar  vsm 

*  Soldat,  t'cn  souviens  tu '  is  universally  known ;  a  copj  of  it  Bv 

before  us  as  we  write,  in  the  muddy,  tiampled,  tottered  kaMsioC 

the  repertoire  of  some  Cafe  Chantant,  picked  b~ "*''"* 

relic  on  the  battlefield  of  Sedan. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  but  one 
Debreaux,  as  it  leads  us  to  another  branch  of  our  sabjecty 
of  the  Conscription,  but  we  can  only  find  room  for  the  firat 
stanzas : — 


*wkUk 


Lb  CoyscBiT. 

J  Avaia  k  peine  dix-huit  ans 

Qu'oxempt  de  chagrin  et  d's£Geure, 
Gaiment  je  oonaacrais  mon  tempa 

A  boire,  k  dormir,  k  rien  &ire ; 
Un  l¥?au  jour  sunrint  une  loi 

Qiii  mVnvoie  au  bout  de  la  terre 
lUtailler  ixRV  je  no  «U8  quoi : 

Atcz-vous  jamais  vu  la  guem?  ? 

I A  sonvcmno  du  Uraliant 

I  Vtomlait  avcc  haniiosso 
Avi^  1o  picil  |4us  ol^amt 

l^uo  lo  i^fii  do  not  re  priuc«»c : 
IVnr  ^nitonir  di>s  droits  si  beaux, 

i>n  mn)^'a•  j:t^co  au  minist^^p« 
iVnt  miUo  honnuo«(  90us  losdmpoAnx : 

Avta-wus  jamais  tu  la  guon«  ? 


Thi  OonGurT. 


When  I  waa  a  lad  of  ai^teng 

With  no  caiaa  to  oompal  aafatUal^ 
I  had  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  spend 

If  y  time  in  alaeiiL  catfaift  anA  AMl 
Till  one  fine  dsT a  UwniMtba  jaM 

Whidi  coold  send  ne  to 
fitfthestend 
To  fight  for  thenusBysflrjionai 

T^^re  TOQ  erer  a  soldiar,  aqf  fltel;} 


It  anpeaia  thai  the  Queen  cf 

Tne  opinion  waa  bold  to 
That  her  own  i 

Than  the  fiKyt  of  oar  native  prinoMa 
Tho  rights  thus  aasaOed  to  iqphold 

FiTo  score  thonsand  poor  lada 
contend, 
Sove'neaththeflag 

Wew  you 


*  See  Vot  xlri.  p.  461,  eeq. 
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J^avais  le  regard  bnche  et  faux, 

J'avais  les  jambes  non  pareilles ; 
On  ferma  Toeil  sur  mes  d^fauts. 

On  me  promit  monts  et  merveilles. 
l>e  moi,  <|ue  rendait  tout  blafard 

Le  brait  da  canon,  da  tonnerre. 
On  pr^tendit  faire  an  G^sar : 

Ayez-vou8  jamais  vu  la  guerre  ? 


Amis,  Tagr^able  metier 

Qae  le  noble  metier  des  armes ! 
Le  diable  an  fond  d'un  b^nitier, 

Trouverait,  je  crois,  plus  de  cbarmcs. 
Poux  navets,  tendres  naricots, 

Bon  pain  noir,  excellente  cau  claire, 
Yoilk  le  festin  des  h^ros : 

Avez-Yous  jamais  va  la  guerre  ? 


My  eyes  were  both   squinting   and 
crooked, 
My  legs  never  matched  as  I  walked. 
All  defects  the  inspectors  o*erlooked  ; 
Of  my  wonderful  prospects    they 
talked; 
And  I,fwhom  the  sound  of  a  shot 

Almost  out  of  my  senses  would  send, 
They  vowed  should  a  marshal  be- 
come.— 
Were  you  ever  a  soldier,  my  friend  ? 

0,  my  lads,  what  a  happy  pursuit 

Is  the  noble  profession  of  arms ! 
Why,  Old  Nick,  I  believe,  at  the  foot 

Of  a  church-font  would  find  greater 
charms. 
Eaw  turnips  and  haricot  beans. 

Prime  cold  water,  black  bread  with- 
out end. 
Make  a  banquet  for  heroes  to  feast. — 

Were  you  ever  a  soldier,  my  friend  ? 


The    following,    on   the   same    subject,  is    by   the  brothers 
Cogniard : — 

Lbs  Gokscbits  Moktaonabds.  The  Conscbift  Mountaineebs. 


Fartant  avec  courage 

Beux  consents  montagnards, 
Jetaient  vers  le  village 

De  doulooreax  regards 
Beau  pays  que  voilk, 
Lear  amour  ^tait  Ik  I 

Ahl 
n  n'est  pas  de  royaume, 

Fkis  de  B^jour, 
Qai  vaille  un  toit  de  chaume 

Git  Ton  regut  le  jour. 

An  milieu  de  la  ville, 

Et  du  luxe  et  de  Tor, 
Scmgeant  k  leur  asile 

Us  rtfp^taient  enoor : 
Giand'  ville  aue  voilk, 
lie  bonheur  n  est  pas  Ik  I 

Ah! 
11  n'est  pas  de  royaume. 

Pas  de  s^jour, 
Qai  vaille  un  toit  de  chaiuno 

Ot  Ton  refut  le  jour. 


da  (^uittant  leur  banni^re, 
Un  jour,  libres,  joyeux, 
Bevoyant  leur  chamni^rc, 

Us  s'^criaient  tons  deux : 
Beaa  pays  que  voilk, 
Toat  notre  amour  est  Ik  I 
AH! 


Two  mountaineers  marched 
For  the  honour  of  J^Vance, 

Casting  back  to  their  village 
A  sorrowful  glance. 

Full  heavy  at  heart 
From  their  sweet  home  to  part. 

*  0  there's  never  a  kingdom 

Nor  realm  upon  earUi 
To  compare  with  the  cottage 
That  sheltered  our  birth.' 

All  the  wealth  of  the  city 
To  change  them  was  vain; 

They  repeated  their  ditty 
Again  and  again : 

*  Though  the  city  be  fair 

There's  no  happiness  there ; 
For  there's  Itever  a  kingdom 

Nor  realm  upon  earth 
To  compare  with  the  cottage 

That  sheltered  our  burth.' 

At  length,  from  their  service 

Released,  they  espied 
Once  more  their  dear  dwelling, 

And  joyously  cried : 

*  Sweet  home,  in  our  thought 

Thou  hast  ne'er  been  forgot ; 


11 
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II  B'oBt  pu  de  ToyaniiiB 

Fas  de  Mfjoor, 
Qui  vftiUe  na  toit  de  idianme 

Oil  Ton  refat  le  Joqt. 


For  there's  never  a  kingdom 
Nor  realm  upon  earth 

To  compare  with  the  cott^e 
Whicli  alipltereii  our  birlb.' 


The  best  knnwa  conacript's  toag  U  the  one  with  the  Lemffitedit 
burden  in  the  fint  vane,  which  cuntot  be  omitted,  though  without 
the  music  it  is  nearly  naught: — 

III  DbiSS  m  COKBORIT. 


Je  auis  un  panvre  oonaciit 
De  I'ui  mil  huit  cent  diz ;      (ifi.) 
Fant  qnittar  le  Lengnedo, 
Le  [lanpwdo,  le  T jngnedoi 

Fftut  quitter  le  I^ngneda 
Atcc  le  BK  nir  le  do. 


Adieu  done,  chhie»  heemt^a, 
Dont  noa  ccotu^  son'  x'endui 
Ne  plourfe  point  not'djpftrt,   (Si.J 

Not  ddpart,  not'  depart, 

Artl 
Ke  pleur^  point  not'  depart. 
Nous  roriendrons  t^  z'ou  tanL 


L'maire,  et  avaa  le  pt&et,  1 

N'onaontdenxjolUcadeta;  (M.)         Toutec 
lU  nous  font  tire  e'«u  nrt,  Tou  f  dirA^iw  no&B^ 

Tiri  z'au  wwt,  tird  z'an  sort,  Que  Anfiu,  qiw  F"' ^- 


Adieu  done,  mea  chen  pBKnta, 
N'oublJA  pu  votre  enlant ;     (fiu.) 

Criyds  li  de  tanp*  on  temps,  Ilstfti(iitUHnzd«lL 

DotempBentempSidetempsentemp^      FaiaenxdebM^biHiixdaiM^ 
En:  "^  ■ 

Criv&  11  de  tempe  en  temps 
Pour  lui  envojcr  de  I'argent. 


Et  k  c'fbeue  11 


We  must  now  turn  from  these  conscript  *oag«  to  soOMflf  ^N 
historical  ones  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  later  crian  la  As 
destinies  of  France,  As  representative  of  the  RevolntiaQ  of  1810 
we  m&y  take  the  '  Parisienne,'  bj  Caaimir  Delavigni^  whSob  il^ 
however,  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  *  Marseillaiie.*  '11m  first  t«* 
stanzas  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  whole  : — 


La  FAHiBiBNnx, 


Fcuple  ban;^  peuple  de  braves, 

I^  liberty  ronvre  ses  bras ; 
On  nous  disoit :  aoyez  eaclaven. 

Nous  Bvons  dit:  soyons  sotdBts, 
Soudain  Paris  dans  8a  m^moire 
A  retrouv^  son  cri  de  gloire : 

En  avant,  marchons, 

Contre  Icuis  canons  ; 
A.  travers  le  fer,  le  feu  des 

Courone  b  la  victoire. 


1830. 

Great  Liberfy,  ye 


And  tyrants  find  who  a 

Alwarrioi  instead. 
And  Paris,  swift  of  n 
Shouts  once  again  the  gknona  ay  t 
March,  GalUs's  sons 
'Gainst  hostile  eons. 
Past  fire,  snd  steel,  and  bsttaj  jmI^ 
On,  on,  to  Victoy. 

Bir 
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Serrcz  vos  rangs,  qu*oii  se  soutienne !  Close,  close  the  ranks !  and  scatter  not, 
Marchons  I  chaque  enfant  de  Paris,         Each  child  of  Paris  come, 

De  sa  cartouche  citoyenne  And  fire,  each  citizen,  his  shot. 
Fait  une  ofirande  k  son  pays.  As  duty  to  his  homo. 

O  jours  d*dtemelle  m^moire !  0  days  of  deathless  memory ! 

Paris  n*a  plus  qu'un  cri  de  gloire :  When  all  adopt  one  battle-cry, 
En  avant,  etc.  March,  Gallia's  sons, 

'Grainst  hostile  guns,  &c. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  the  old  revolu- 
tionary and  patriotic  songs  came  again  into  vogue,  and  excited 
the  rapturous  enthusiasm  of  a  generation  which  had  almost  for- 
gotten their  very  sound.  But  along  with  the  older  ones,  such  as 
the  *  Marseillaise,'  the  '  Chant  du  Depart,*  and  others  already 
noticed,  a  new  one  took  a  place  of  great  prominence.  This  was 
the  '  Song  of  the  Girondins,'  by  Dumas  and  Maquet,  written  in 
1847,  and  more  generally  known,  at  least  in  England,  by  the 
words  of  its  refrain — 

*  Mourir  pour  la  patrie ! 
Cest  le  sort  le  plus  beau,  le  plus  digHe  d'cnvie.' 

As  was  the  case  with  mnny  other  songs,  a  great  pert  of  the 
success  of  this  must  be  attributed  to  its  music,  composed 
by  Vamey ;  for  the  words,  consisting  of  two  stanzas,  taken  from 
a  play  entitled  *  Le  Chevalier  de  la  Maison-Rouge,'  are  of  really 
second-rate  importance,  while  the  chorus  is  taken  bodily  from 
a  far  better  song,  by  a  far  greater  singer,  Rouget  de  I'lsle,  the 
author  of  the  '  Marseillaise,'  who  employed  it  as  the  burden  to 
each  stanza  of  his  ^  Roland  a  Roncevaux.' 

Besides  the  *  Song  of  the  Girondins'  the  Revolution  of  1848 
^ve  birth,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  a  number  of  others,  such  as 
Felix  Mouttet's  *  Hymne  aux  Paysans,'  Albert  Blanquet's  '  Cito- 
jenne,'  the  quaint  and  original  '  Vote  Universel '  by  E.  Pottier, 
a  working  man,  and  many  more.  The  *  Chant  des  Ouvriers ' 
by  Pierre  Dupont,  though  written  earlier,  owes  its  great  popu- 
larity to  this  particular  period ;  it  is,  however,  only  the  song  ot 
a  class,  and  expresses  a  discontent  of  the  most  illogical  sort ;  but 
it  has  a  tendency  very  unusual  in  songs  of  the  kind,  to  dis- 
countenance war.  We  give  the  last  stanza,  in  which  both 
assertion  and  moral  are  unexceptionable : — 

A.  chaque  fois  que  par  torrents  M^iiageons-le  dor^uavant, 

Notre  sang  coule  sur  le  mondc ;  L'amour  est  plus  fort  que  la  guerre, 

Cest  toujours  pour  quelques  tyrans  En  attendant  qu'un  meilleur  vent 

Que  cette  rosdo  est  feconde ;  Souffle  du  ciel  ou  de  la  tcrre. 

The  history  of  the  present  terrible  war  leads  our  attention  to 
French  patriotic  songs  of  a  different  class  from  many  of  those 
we  have  been  considering,  namely  to  songs  springing  from  the 

circumstances 
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circumstances  of  foreign  conflict  rather  than  Firom  those  of 
internal  politics  or  domestic  revolutions.  To  this  class  belongs 
in  the  first  place,  De  Musset's  ^German  Rhine,'  written  as 
lon^:  ago  as  1841,  in  answer  to  Niklas  Becker's  German  song 
on  the  same  subject  (^Sie  soUen  ihn  nicht  haben*).  We 
have  purposely  kept  back  this  song,  notwithstanding;  its  prece- 
dence in  date  to  those  of  1848,  till  dealing  with  aonga  of  the 
present  time,  since  it  is  the  present  time  which  has  given  it  its 
importance.  It  is  said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  to  have  been 
little  more  than  an  improvisation,  or,  at  least,  to  have  occapkd 
only  an  hour  or  two  in  its  production,  and  to  have  been  elicitod 
by  a  sort  of  challenge,  in  a  company,  to  any  one  to  answer  in 
a  fittings  manner  Becker's  song  which  had  just  then  beoome 
popular  in  Germany.  The  original  of  Becker's,  with  a  tran^ 
lation,  appeared  in  the  previous  number  of  this  'Review/*  so 
that  our  readers,  if  desirous,  may  compare  it  with  De  Mnae^s 
answer,  which,  if  rather  erring  in  contempt  of  tone,  is,  notwith- 
standing, full  of  verve  and  spirit: — 

Le  Rein  Allexand. 


Nous  Tavons  en,  votre  Rhin  Allemand : 

II  a  tenu  dans  notre  yerre. 
Un  couplet  qu'on  B*en  va  chantant 

Eflaoe-t-il  la  trace  alti^re 
Du  pied  de  nos  chevaux  marqu^  dans  votre 
eang? 

Nous  I'avonB  eu,  Totre  Khin  Allemand : 
Son  sein  porte  unc  plaie  ouverte 

Du  jour  oh  Cond^  triomphant 
A  dechirtf  sa  robe  verte. 

OU  le  p^re  a  pass^,  passera  bien  I'en&nt. 


Nous  Tayons  eu,  votre  Rhin  Allemand. 

Que  faisatent  vos  vertus  gerraaines, 
Quand  notre  Cesar  tout  puissant 

De  son  ombre  couvrait  vos  plaines  ? 
OU  done  est  il  torn  be  ce  dernier  ossement  ? 

NousTavons  eu,  votre  Rhin  Allemand. 

Si  vous  oubliez  votre  histoii*e, 
Vos  jeunes  filles,  s&rement, 

Ont  mieux  garde  notre  m^moire : 
KIlcs  nous  ont  vers^  votre  petit  vin  blanc. 


S'il  est  k  vous,  votre  Rhin  Allemand, 

Lavez-y  done  votre  livree  ; 
"Mais  parlcz-en  moins  fi^remcnt. 

Combien,  au  jour  de  la  cur€«, 
£ti(>z    vous    de    corbcaux    contre    Taigle 
oxpirant? 


Tee  Gmuv  Rhdub. 

We  have  hid  it  almdj,   yon 
Rhine, 
We  httfie  held  it  in  oar  iwi^ ; 
Can  the  linging  eo  loud  of  a  triffingUM 

Wipe  the  proml  deep  nudk  §mtj 
Whidi  our  poreehooft  trod  in  your 
wet  dm  J? 

We  have  had  it  alreadr,  yomr 
Rhine; 

In  its  breast  still  bare  to  view. 
Is  the  wound  where  Gondii  bmatiiig  wiat 

Tore  its  verdant  vertore  throncfa ; 
Where  the  sirei  have  puMd  shaU  tbe  oom 
psss  too. 

We  have  liad  it  sJread  j,  yoar  GeniMn  Rhina. 

But  where  was  your  viloar  bikfat, 
When  our  mighty  Coeai^s  hattk  Ima 

Covered  all  your  plains  with  n^t? 
And  where  did  he  fiOlythat  king  of  fight? 

We  have  had  it  already,  'your  GanasB 
Rhine! 
And  if  you  have  fbigottoi  the  Ittftw 
Of  history,  yonr  maidens,  I  opine. 
Who  filled  our  cups  with  your  thin  wUte 
wine. 
Have  remembered  our  presence  better. 

Yet  if  the  German  Rhine  be  yonr  own, 
I^t  it  wash  your  liveiy  dothee, 

But  speak  in  a  little  less  haughty  tone: 
For  how  many  were  ye,  ye  carrion  cnnra. 

When  our  eagle  maimed  fell  'oeath  yoor 
blows  ? 


♦  See  *  Quarterly  Review,*  vol.  cxxyiii.,  p.  502, 
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Qu*il  coule  en  paix,  voire  Rhin  AUemand ; 

Que  Tos  cathedrales  gothiques 
S*y  refl^tent  modestement ; 

Mais  cnignex  que  vous  airs  baochiqucs 
Ke    r^reillent  les    moils    de    leur    repos 
songlant. 


Let  it  flow  in  peace,  jour  German  Rhine, 

Let  the  Gothic  fanes  you  prize 
In  its  calm  reflection  shine; 

But  beware  lest  your  vain  pot-valiant 
cries. 
From  their  gory  graves  make   the  brave 
dead  rise. 


Hitherto  the  present  war  has  produced  few  songs  in  France. 
Since  Sedan  her  gallant  children  have  had  no  time  for  aught  but 
effort,  their  panting  breasts  no  breath  to  spare  for  aught  but  the 
one  repeated  cry,  ^  To  arms  I '  All  honour  to  them  if,  in  their 
anguish  and  suffering  they  realise,  beyond  the  power  of  song  to 
ntter,  the  claims  of  their  unhappy  country,  and  if  it  be  from  this 
cause  that  ^  Lea  Franqais  ont  cessS  de  cliarder^  as  one  of  them- 
selves has  said !  Moreover  there  is  a  practical  difficulty  in 
obtaining  any  song  sprung  from  the  present  time.  The  best 
appear  to  be  *  Le  Rhin  Fran^ais,'  by  Armand  Silvestre,  *  A  la 
Frontiere,'  by  Jules  Frey,  and  '  C*est  notre  Tour ;'  the  last  of 
which  we  subjoin,  as  it  is  probably  new  to  our  readers :  its  in- 
ternal evidence  shows  it  to  have  been  produced  subsequently 
to  the  disaster  of  Sedan  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  published  anonymously,  and  dedicated  ^  by  a  friend  '  to  the 
*  Gardes  Nationaux  Mobilises '  of  the  Maritime  Alps : — 


*  C'bBT  NOTRE  TOUB. 

Cot  notre  tour,  d^lojons  nos  banni^res ; 

Bonkiy  tambours,  gnidez  nous  aoz  com- 
bats. 
Battel  gMement  one  marche  guem^re ; 

La  R^Uiqne  a  besoin  de  soldats ! 
Poor  Mm  saint  il  faut  des  braves, 

Tds  qu'eUe  en  vit  anz  andens  jours ; 
Oai,  des  lions,  de  vrais  Zouaves ; 

(/ est  noire  tour,  c'est  notre  tour ! 


••ilu  Bmouac:* 

Scmiez,  cbiions !  le  grand  fleuve  en  son 
coibre 
De  nos  biTouacs  a  r^echi  les  feuz ! 
€9ies  nous,  li-bas,  sans  doute  en  la  nuit 
sombre 
An  del  pour  nous  sont  mont^  bien  des 
▼oenz. 
Ooi  !  noQs  TeQloDs  sur  toi,  Patrie, 

Ramparts  Tivants,  nous  te  courrons  t 
Dfea  Toit  qui  vdlle,  entend  qui  prie, 
Sonnes,  dairons,  sonnez,  dairons  t 


OOB  TUBN  HAS  GOME. 

On  the  March, 

Up  with  the  flag,  for  our  summons  has  come, 
Swiftly  and  far-spead  our  country's  wide 
call; 
Beat  the  braye  battle-march  loud  on  the 
drum. 
Up !  the  Republic  has  need  of  us  alL 
Brave  sons  she  needeth  to  save  her  from 
faUing, 
Sons  such  as  saved  her  in  battles  gone  by ; 
Lions  of  valour,  speed,  speed  to  her  calling. 
«  Our  time  is  come  **  be  our  rallying  cry. 

At  the  Bivouac. 

Sound,  buglesy  sound  I     The  wide  river 
deep-flowing 
Reflects  the  bright  glare  of  our  bivouac  red. 
At  home,  fi&r  away,  while  the  darkness  was 
growing; 
Full  many  a  prayer  for  us  skywards  hath 
sped. 
We  are  watching,  0  dear  native  land,  for 
thy  sake; 
Our  hearts,  living  rampart,  environ  thee 
round: 
God  hears  those  who  pray,  and  God  sees 
those  who  wake. 
Sound,  bugles,  sound !    sound,  bugles, 
sound! 
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Frendi 


ioiie  SawfM. 


^ 


t» 


**  Au  Drapeau* 

Flottez,  drapeanz !  ^ndardi  htfrolqucs, 

CHi  DOB  aieux  ont  inscrit  maint  b«n  uum : 
Astra  glorieuz  de  notre  K^pabliqnet 

HocIm,  Harceaoz,  Dumouriez,  et  Bampoo, 
Soua  YM  coulean,  saiDtea  banniftrei, 

Ont  oombattu  toiu  cw  h^i. 
Lea  His  aeront  digoea  des  p^rea : 

Flottez,  drapeaui,  flottez,  dnpniiz  ! 


''Auoombat." 

Toimez,  canons,  roici  la  rouge  Aororey 

An  champ  dlionneur  lea  moianoa  Tont 
s'ouvrir, 
Jusqu'i  U  Duit,  fanches,  faudiei  enoore, 

O I  mitrailleurs,  8*arr6ter  c'cst  mourir. 
Hourrah  I  poussooa  k  cri  de  guerre : 

Et  pais  chargeons  et  foudrojons ; 
Pour  voiz  la  foudre  a  le  tooDerre, 

Tonnez,  canons,  toonez,  canona ! 


"  La  Victoire.'' 

Du  Dieu  da  Ciel,  autcur  de  notre  gloire, 

PromptAmes8ngerB,portez-en  lessjgnauz : 
Que  pour  I'Eurupe  nos  cris  de  victoire, 

Soient  un  reproche,  d'echos  en  ^os ! 
France,  salut  1  terre  affranchie ; 

D*un  peuple  tier,  fi^ieuz  lieVeil, 
Qui  desormais,  tont  genou  pile 

Au  Dieu  du  Ciel,  au  Dieu  da  Ciel. 


**  Au  Betour," 

Chants  du  pajs,  k  notre  ime  rarie, 
Vous  appnrtez  les  accents  du  bonheur. 

Pajs,  sois  tier  1  tu  nous  donnas  la  rie, 
Sous    In   donnious    pour    garder   ton 
honneur. 


Cotoauz  channants,  rire  connuo, 
Nous  revojonn  vos  bords  cheiis : 

Souhaitez  nous  la  bieiivenue, 
(■hnnts  du  i>nys,  chants  dii  pays. 


WaT«,buiiitnyinT»;  ja  proud 

Bright  whhtttnaavar  ovrfm  kH 
Far^ahiiiiBg  itencf  npublinB  ff^t 

Bola  ftr  thdr  cowdiy  tboit  wtakn 

ham;  [Iha^lftt* 

Unworthjtiw  liraialun  theMMiitV  h» 
Ytvr%  huata^  mm  I  mv«b 

WBTel 


Citih,  cumoni  cnrii ;  apnad  tht  mi 
boon  iiiy 

The  bitttoAld,  i^  to  tin  ImtmA,  U 

nigh;  [h, 

Kow,  mitnllraiife  till  tiM  ii%lit  fliOw  •'« 

How,  and  moves,  ftr  to  OMM  k  to  fie. 

Hunh  I    Tho  fHnt  hrtth  or  toodlj  «t 

Aadownon  the  ftcmni  liko  Ui^talif  «• 

The   thuidcr'a   fit   rotot    ftr  Ite  ovift 

Ughtaing'a  bbM.  [emhl 

So  cmh,  cannoiiy  cmfal  cndiy  onMS* 

JV  Victory. 

From  HeoTOi  abovo,  wboiot  aD  ^arj  do- 
•oeDda, 
Let  the  proud  tidings  swift  throagh  Him 
uniTerae  flr,  [Mwdi 

Whilst  for  Europe  tbt  ahoiit  of  our  viotoryt 
With  reproach,  aa  tbeocboatoaclioimly. 
Hail  to  thee,  Franoel  land  dellTci^  oMt 
more;  (prav^ 

A  waking  to  good  may  thia  vakcBinf 
And  knees  bend  oil  now  which  bait  mivly 
before 
To  Heaven  above,  to  HeoTOi  abofo. 

The  Betum. 

Songs  of  our  home,  as  we  come  from  the 

strife. 

How  sweet  to  oar  soub  must  your  glad 

accents  be ! 

Be  proud,  thou  dear  land,  thou  who  gavcot 

us  life,  [thea. 

That  gladly  we  ataked  it  for  honour  aaMi 

Beautiful  mountains,  bright  river  and  plaJi, 

Back  to  your  borders  beloved  we  oome  j 
l^Ieet  us  with  welcome,  returning  again, 
Songs  of  our  home,  songs  of  our  home.   ' 


We  can  conclude  with  no  better  aspirations  than  the  last  fciur 
lines  contain,  and  with  the  fervent  hope  that  the  gallant  eflbrtsi, 
which  the  French  are  now  making  to  drive  the  invaders  from 
their  soil,  may  lead  to  a  lasting  peace. 

Art. 
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Abt,  Vlll. — 1.    Liher  Niger,    sive    Consuctutiijianum    Ecclesia; 
B.  V.  M.  Lijicolniensis. 

2.  Nomtm  Reijintrum,  a.  d.  1450. 

3.  Laiidum  mUielmi  Abm-yhe. 

4.  Report  of  CommUsion  on  Cathedral  Establishmenta, 

PROFESSOIl  WESTCOTT  recently  produced  an  interesting 
account  of  the  great  principles  and  views  upon  which  the 
cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation  were  erected.  He  described 
the  large  conceptions  formed  of  their  intended  uses,  and  the 
partial  provision  made  for  their  development.  His  work  was 
the  more  serviceable,  because  it  was  no  fanc^  sketch  or  compo- 
sition from   the  details  of  several    such  institutions,  but  rested 

Professor  Westcott  forebore  to  dwell  on  the  causes  which  from 
the  first  impeded,  clogged,  and  finally  almost  stopped  the  action 
of  these  instruments,  sagaciouslv  calculated,  and  once  carefully 
adapted  to  discharge  Important,  distinct  functions  in  our  society 
aod  jxilily.  It  would  require  a  very  detailed,  in  many  places  a 
dry,  disquisition  to  expose  these  causes  in  full.  It  would  be  in 
other  respects  a  painfully  interesting  chapter  of  national  and  social 
lustory.  Among  the  must  active  causes  arc  the  unscrupulousness 
of  ministries,  and  the  potency  of  great  families;  another  is  the 
^rand  mistake  of  the  political  method  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  guard  the  liberties  of  the  cathedral  bodies — by  secrecy  im- 
posed from  within  upon  oath,  instead  of  by  free  inspection  from 
vithaut.  That  shadow  of  non-interference  destroyed  their  inde- 
pendence. 

These  were  popular  institutions ;  founded  for  '  the  people,' 
intended  to  be  maimed  mainly  by  'the  people.'  Like  many 
other  institutions,  the  want  of  publicity  threw  tbem  into  the 
bands  of  an  oligarchy.  Dissatisfaction  with  their  working  has 
been  propitiated  from  time  to  time  by  partial  spoliations.  But 
nulical  change,  or  free  development,  has  never  been  attempted. 
Little  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  good  appointments,  or  to 
promote  efficiency. 

Every  interference  hitherto  has  been  a  direct  blow  at  their 
opera tivene S3.  The  most  far-reaching,  the  most  effectively  enr 
dowed,  the  most  influential  Christian  institutions  of  the  country 
(for  the  headship  of  the  bishop  placed  them  far  above  the  monas- 
teries) were  cramped  and  paralysed,  and  the  process  has  been 
continued  till  the  present  day.  Suppression  is  yet  withheld. 
For  the  merits,  the  services,  and  the  earnestness  of  many  who 
hold  cathedral  office,  still  suggest   that  there  is  a  vitality  worth 
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preserving ;  and  awaken  the  suspicion  tliat  the  populM  gentle 
defence  of  them  as  '  retiring  pensions  '  is  the  protest  of  mi  igno- 
rant but  true  instinct,  which  distantly  feels,  ret  fails  to  espren, 
their  value  as  standing  outside  of  our  parochial  system. 

Meantime  Church  life  has  been  growing  poorer  and  thinner, 
in  default  of  this  activity.  Not  only  is  it  true  that,  as  llie  Com- 
missioners of  1854  remark  (First  Report,  p,  xxx),  '  almost  all  the 
best  writers  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  connected  with 
her  cathedrals  ;'  but  the  older  annals  both  of  our  own  and  foreign 
Churches  teem  with  the  noble  characters  formed  by  chapter  life 
and  prebendal  work,  and  the  distinctive  influences  which  per- 
vaded them.  For  us  their  function  rises  again  into  importance ; 
we  turn  to  them  as  to  no  other  institution  we  possesi ;  oor 
coming  necessities  will  demand  the  recognition  of  those  functioDS, 
and  places  and  means  to  work- 
Now  that  popular  opinion  presses  it  upon  the  Universities 
to  abandon  any  special  obligation  of  training  for  the  Church  of 
England,  beyond  lectures  which  in  a  few  years  may  be  giveo, 
as  in  our  foreign  models,  from  a  merely  critical  and  negative 
platform,  those  who  claim  for  the  Christian  Church  a  special 
influence  in  life  and  .thought,  for  Christian  grace  a  distinct 
operation  ;  who  desire  that  our  clergy  should  be  trained  still  in 
schools  which  shall  maintain  their  pure  influence  and  that  of 
their  families  in  social  life :  schools,  meantime,  which  shall 
advance  and  not  retard  a  full  appreciation  by  our  clerics  of  the 
thought  and  science  of  their  own  time:  those,  who  looking  out 
on  the  fields  of  Nonconformity,  see  little  reason  why  many  a 
separation  should  not  i>e  absorbed  in  a  larger  charity  :  those  again 
who,  in  whatever  attitude,  desire  to  approach  foreign  Cbarches 
with  something  of  mutual  understanding — who  beliex'e  that  to 
effect  all  these  great  ends  set  before  our  generation,  there  is  needed 
no  narrowing  scheme  but  a  manifoldly  multiplied  host  of  culti- 
vated, politic,  tolerant  men,  students  and  masters,  pastors  and  mis- 
siooers  of  every  order;  and  that  this  training  will  require  every 
possible  gradation  of  knowledge  and  experience,  modem  and 
ethnic,  Continental,  Oriental.  American,  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
it — cannot  but  look  to  the  cathedrals,  so  adequate,  so  ready  for  the 
emergency  in  particulars  which  it  would  be  imi>ossibIe  to  create, 
as  the  basis  from  which  our  new  work  must  begin.  Specially 
tbey  look  to  their  moral  as  well  as  their  material  outlines,  to  the 
type  of  society  which  they  preserve  to  us— type  of  '  strength  i  n  co- 
operation, strength  in  due  subordination  of  varying  gifts,  strengtli 
in  religious  fellowship.'  For  it  is  almost  amaeing  to  observe  the 
clearness  with  which  the  lines  of  plans,  grand  beyond  anv  recent 
conceptions,  remain  traced  in  the  ground  when  roof  and   pillar 
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are  gone  to  build  the  neighbouring^  mansions.  Retrenchment, 
diversion,  and  redistribution  have  done  their  work  with  ase  and 
hammer,  plane  and  file  ;  but  the  dawntiig  age  gives  signs  of 
being  an  age  of  reconstruction.  As  in  art,  so  in  polity,  we  have, 
when  the  principles  are  lost,  to  study  and  reproduce  before  we 
can  develop  a  style  all  our  own.  To  be  constructive  has  rarely 
been  the  function  of  civil  powers,  rarely  of  the  highest  ranks. 
Other  classes  create  ;  and  in  creating  new-create  themselves. 
The  English  laity  are  less  indifferent  than  ever  to  the  standard 
assumed  for  clerical  obligations,  more  impatient  of  perfunctoriness 
And  incapacity.  Abolition  is,  however,  not  so  popular  a  specific 
of  !ate,  and  in  all  departments  of  national  life  the  balance  of 
means  to  end  is  receiving  truer  adjustment. 

In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to  carry  out  a  hint  of  Professor 
Westcott,  and  by  a  sketch  of  a  cathedral  of  the  old  foundation 
to  make,  however  unworthily,  a  pendant  to  his  masterly  picture 
of  one  of  the  new  foundation. 

We  are  sure  he  will  rejoice  with  us  that  the  outlines  are 
in  many  respects  different.  A  true  intelligence  will  deprecate,  in 
the  process  of  reconstruction,  nothing  mure  than  uniformity  of 
structure  under  varying  conditions. 

It  will  be  understood  then,  that,  unless  reference  is  made  to 
•others,  the  system  here  described  is  that  of  a  single  cathedral, 
the  *  Church  of  Lincoln.'  And  first  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  document  which  supplies  the  materials  of  the 
past  and  to  esplain  the  present  condition  of  that  system. 

The  MS.  copy  now  before  us  is  a  transcript  made  about  a 
century  ago  from  an  older  document  which  is  still  in  existence. 
Another  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  the  chapter.  Extracts 
from  it  have  been  printed  in  Wilktns'  '  Concilia,'  and  thence 
transferred  to  some  parliamentary  reports.  But  as  a  whole  it  is 
nDknown,*  and  a  most  interesting  document  it  is.     The  volume 

contains : — 


*  It  mutt  liive  been  almnsi  unknown,  oac  wnuld  Ihiuk,  in  1352.  id  the  chapter 
of  tlut  date,  when  tlief  inronned  the  coiuoiissioa  then  sitting  lliat  the  Elatnles 
■  relating  to  the  dntiee  of  the  dean  and  reeidcntiarj'  chapter  hatiug  been  cbCr 
blithed  daring  the  prcrattDce  of  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  io  ihis  kingdom,  the 
duDM  deluled  in  the  stulutet  relate  to  fonUE  aod  proceeding  during  divine 
service  in  Ihe  cathedra]  in  accordance  with  that  form  of  «onhip.  The  stututes 
luvii  not  been  remodelled  at  the  time  of,  or  since,  the  Reformation,  and  are  not 
appUcable  lo  the  performance  of  divine  service  accord'mg  lo  the  Reformed  Charch 
■or  England.'  In  point  of  fact,  directions  as  to  divine  service  form  a  very  small 
part  of  (he  whole,  sud  even  as  to  this  pan  the  onlj  inapplicable  directions  are 
tbuse  robrics  (often  from  missal  und  breviary)  incorporated  in  the  slnlntes,  for 
which  other  rubrics  and  services  are  legall;  sulistituttd  in  the  Prayer-Book ; 
•ervices  such  at,  those  of  installations,  regulations  concemtng  the  places  of  the 
digputaries.  the  apportioned  psalois  whosedaily  rvciiation  isiolemulf  aMi^ed  lo 
edeb  member  of  the  body,  and  numerous  amsller  usages,  even  as  to  the  caihedrsl 
Q    2  services. 
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contains : — (1)  The  *  Novum  Registrnm,*  or  New  Costam  Book 
drawn  up  and  formally  passed,  as  we  shall  presentlj  idate^  as  a 
complete  body  and  summary  of  statutes  for  the  catfaediml  in  the 
year  1440.  (2)  The  old  '  Vicars*  Statute^*  which  are  re  enacted. 
(3)  The  *  Laudum/  or  Arbitration  of  Bishop  Alnwick,  and  tm^ 
or  three  Indentures.!  A  little  bei'ore  the  middle  of  the  fifkeendi 
century  the  divisions  between  the  dean  and  the  cliapten  of  this 
cathedral  had  reached  a  complication  which  indnced  bodi  aides 
to  have  recourse  to  the  visitor*s  arbitration.  The  chapter  and 
the  dean  of  the  day  ('  Decanus  modemus  *),  Macworth  faj  naac^ 
Chancellor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  made  nnqnalified  enhmissino 

services,  are  still  carried  oa  in  conibrmity  with  the  statalH^  vUch  tht  vMt 
chapter  swear  to  obey  In  all  things  Ic^l,  and  which  eompriie  a  lafge  bo^y  of 
enactments,  still  acted  on  as  the  Tilid  constitntioa  of  the  bodj.  As  ts  the 
Divinity  Lecturer  (^whose  office  was  also,  in  the  answers  of  185t»igBQt«d)»  ht  is  Ml 
only  provided  by  the  statutes,  bnt  ihe  present  holder  of  the  oAee  dvlj  leciaiHL 

It  is  singular  that  the  then  body  should  hare  taken  STiew  sodiffieiviitlhisthit 
takeu  by  other  cathedral  bodies ;  e.  g.,  Elxeter,  which  Mates  that  the  *  IhadbsMaal 
provisions  of  its  **  customary  **  have  been  acknowledged  and  aelcd  apoB."  The 
most  auciont  existing  customs  of  the  churches  in  qnesdoii  are  no  leas  detaDcdia 
one  statute-book  than  in  the  other. 

It  was  stated  also  to  the  Cathedral  Commission  (lit  Bep^  1854^  fi  S54}  4at 
*  the  statutes  of  Lincoln  embodied  in  the  **  Registnim  Novum  "  do  aoc  ^pnr  la 
have  beeu  altere^l  or  modifitd  except  as  to  the  time  of  resdenee,  and  ese^l^  the 
award  or  determination  of  Bishop  Alnwick,  anno  Domini,  1440.' 

However,  the  *  Novum  Kegistrum,'  dated  Michaelmas,  A.D.  1440^  is 
the  'Laudum*  of  Bishop  Aluwick,  which  is  dated  ^  Jonew  149S» 


at  Nettloham.  39  Juue,~14o9:  so  that  the  'Laodum'  did  not  modiiy  tihe 
a$  Cvintaiued  in  the  *  Novum  Kegistrum.*  The  'Nomm  BegiUfum*  and  At 
*  Laudum '  both  give  ample  evidence  of  very  fieqoent  modiftrationa.  At  M- 
lowicg  ijiuda  are  exprtsslv  mrctioned.  acd  partiv  accepted,  pardy  orciraled; 
vix..  of  B^  KoS^n  Grvvsted.  I'iSSl'io.^.  of  Bp.  Rd.  Gravcsend,  125S-1S79,  B^ 
J^'hu  DjiMerby.  itiy^-l.-^l^.  Bp.  John  Gii^ewell.  1351-1.^(3,  Bpu  Hen.  Beaalbrt, 
1:^9:-U  4.  B'l^  Wm.  Gnv.  Uiv-Uo^.  be^^idrs  some  iicportant  modifiiatioaB  calkd 
'Anion*.:  qi:(.>s  *4«semet  LVcdxius  in  pmeztia  Dni  Thr«anrarii  Anglig  iBMrse  cK 
04r:;u'.u:v:  o.'t  %vrvU:os  fv-«rv  faiebatcr  so  ibidem  raiificavic  et  sabscrq 
n;'.e  tr.u-e.iMe  thrvuch  this  interestirg  Kegister  is  the  same  whKh 
where.  *  r..e  ^rjLtv.tc*  wer^  tiiiciei  fr^m  :isse  tv^  risie  pro  le  Baii. 
t^^v.  v\i  -.v.  :he  :.  rm  o:  :r;-.:=juciLS  frvs:  the  risccp  as  visitor,  requiring  the 
avV'.:ra:e  v^Ser\a:-.vV  o:  ex;>::r4:  ^^ri-.z;AL^es.  o:  of  nrw  st&tutcs*.  cither  sagnsicd  by 
tht'  o>.Ar!tr  :o  :'.'e  i:>:vr,  or  fr^xivi  by  h:a  a:  ir.eir  rvquess  and  with  their  eon* 
ourrv  r  o. .  dir. d  r. v  a*  '. v  axn^  ?  :l^:  ':  v  :be  bcc v .  N  o  Irstrsment  has  erer  been  aUowed 
to  Sf .:'  Av^  tVrv-  u£".i«^Va::ftC  ^v  :he  r/:.^  azi  ^Ltpter, sni  aathcntieatad by 
thi"  >^A  s  o:  V  ;*.      .(•««■.■»  ■       «.  t-ji":'-  .-    •«"^-j- 

•  .V.»  •  *:  •»  .4 — .  *.     V  ~  e  ^  \' . :: x ^  ":r  ^?  w  i : :  h  7  rtv-^iec »  are  cnaned  ^reyarfa)  as 
t>.v\  vNv.-.".    •>2ii'-'.?a  Arv'.*:.  M>^  Ar:.  jj,  t^   K«<«to  Comania.  li 
v.- '.*. V     v^* .Nv.  V  *' iv ^"<  x<v%s : -T  b 5 S: re  •-■  - ;:.- .  '.  ^ rzzz  "e  ;vrgaseso.  in  qi 
ba V. : •.•.T  0 :v v  .\   : / *: r -/.nx :  : a  i i   Ccc*. \l.  i    ?«:  t ■  i -. i :1jl ' —  Lii.  FiiL  tL 
toiv    r      •  \*-*,.  -.  A-   -X i  y -:ivc.*  7   5 . -.  *  V- i  •z.t  r  ! :*  V.i-psrw*  boos  nsaigef.  et 
^ : ■.  tv .  >  .•  V  *■  • .  V*  -    ."  '*»  A*.  ».-K .       i     V  i ;  r.^: ."  v  >  t ;-.  Bav:  >«.    Tbe  cUer  book 
VJi*. ". »n;  •  i  \- V  X .  *••• ,:  V. .  1  -  u :i .  i :  Va  ;  x  r  :  '• «  "  *.' ^-sr .-  r.  Ar« .' 

*  V  vv:->  » :"  :.'^  v^.,*.  0.*.>:.v:'.  ixv-i.  ^is  -';'.-^-. :".}  il5ccv-<r>hi  in  a  dilapidalcd 
%\>v  ,•;;■.,'■  .  V>.-  vAr.'.i  v-^vr  •  .  :>>tf  ><^  >'j.r-.:i^,  *  1^  I^^'k  t*x-iL'  indicates  either 
:.  V;vvn*'*  ".  .*  A-\,  »•-  •*  A  >:-^.-.^  strirli  .:*  :ti  r  .\:v-.  ::cjr9ek     It  c< 

i ^  ■  A} .  \  v"  •  .->  ^  ^; ,"^  .A - :  jk v.".  vi ,- !  \,>sr  t,-e- !<^N:rA'Of .  Jwv 
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4r  '  compromiBsion '  of  tbeir  cause  'ez  alto  et  basso,  absolute  et 
libere,'  into  the  bishop's  bands.  William  Alnwick,  lately  come 
to  his  throne,  was  an  able  statesmanlike  prelate.  After  twelve 
inimths  he  pronounced  an  elaborate  Lauduin,*  or  arbitration,  on 
iorty-two  articles  exhibited  by  the  chapter  and  fourteen  exhibited 
by  the  dean.  This  was  only  the  last  of  many  such  trials,  '  sumptu- 
osjE  quamplurimum,'  which  had  been  brought  before  various 
prelates,  an<l  been  carried  even  to  the  Roman  curia.  On  nearly 
:aU  the  articles  the  dean  was  shown  to  have  been  the  aggressor 
and  in  the  wrong.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  with  which 
lie  is  treated.  Precautions  are  taken  against  the  repetition  of 
•disorders,  and  the  past  is  condoned. 

Bat  then  a.  new  ami  still  more  important  business  was  under- 
taken, and  within  another  year  completed.  Bishop  Alnwick 
reviewed  the  whole  of  the  ancient  statutes,  which  appear  to  have 
existed  in  four  different  documents,  dating  from  the  year  1000  A.D., 
and  to  have  been  derived  from  the  statutes  of  Rouen  Cathedral ; 
of  the  various  Lauda  pronounced  by  at  least  six  different  bishops ; 
of  the  numerous  private  agreements  with  the  founders  of  not  less 
than  twenty  chantries  ;  and  of  the  record  of  traditional  custom  by 
■which  much  both  of  the  business  and  of  the  religious  work  of  the 
•cathedral  was  regulated  ;  on  this  head  Bishop  Alnwick  cited  and 
examined  numerous  witnesses.  There  was  much  that  was  contra- 
dictory and  obscure  in  this  mass  of  material ;  nothing  can  be  more 
creditable  than  the  compact  and  distinct  work  which,  divided 
into  five  books,  was  shortly  presented  to  the  chapter  by  the 
bishop,  by  them  accepted,  and  then  ratified  and  authenticated 
*  with  the  seals  of  both  '  as  the  sole  embodiment  of  their  law — 
«nd  which,  together  with  the  Laudum  itself,  is  at  the  present  day 
accepted  upon  oath  by  every  canon  or  prebendary  on  his  admis- 
sion. The  subjects  of  the  five  books  of  the  New  Register  are  aa 
follows  :— 

1.  The  primaria  institutio  of  the  Church  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
number  and  value  of  the  dignities,  canonries,  and  prebends. 

2.  On  the  ingressus  (admission)  of  canons  and  prebendaries, 

3.  On  their  life  (progressus), 

4.  On  their  egressus,  which  may  occur  through  '  resolution  in 
death,'  through  cession,  privation,  or  translation,  and  their  rights 
«D  all  of  these  occasions. 


B,  from  the  tenth  cenlary  onward,  is  of  frequent  use  in  the  gshk  of 
V)  srbitratei  at  'coavicia  culpa  qiue  sit  Laudaia  p«T  juilidiiiu  piimm 

Laudum — 1.  A  decision  bj  arbiiremenl— '  Ren  AiigUai  dicto  eorum  et 

P  Lando  .  .  .  ae  gubmiltet.'    i.  '  CoDienl,' '  spproTsl.'     3.  Stsl-jtei^  ■  Loiuda  fornure 
e  reformare.'    The  instances  are  from  Ducange.    It  is  k  the  first  precise  sense 
I  that  the  word  occuts  throughout  the  '  Novum  Eegistruro.* 

5.  On 
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■  5.  Oq-  the-  perpetnftl  cfaaplaim  of  the  cliimtries,  aa<l  on  th^ 
Ticart  snd  other  inferior  miouten.* 

The  intereating  and  often  unnsing  detail    into  which  a  full 
disciuaion  would  lead  ni  maj  bs  reserved  for  another  ocracion. 
For  the  preieQt  we  most  ■imjdy  glean  nhat  we  may  oat  of  the 
five  boolu,  illnitratiTe  of  the  tme  princi[>les  of  *  Cathnlral  hfe 
and  Cathedral  work.'     '  Qlmadtig '  describes  the  oprraiioa.  fur  tfaD- 
primaria  insUtatio  and  the  life  and  prngressas  of  the  canons  are^ 
as  regarda  CQunciatioD  of  jinmdolct,  the  tantali&ing   parts  of  the 
■mxV,     He  firstisbrief,afewhutaricaInieinoninda  ;  the  secooi) 
is  almost  porelj  technical  and  legal.     In  fact,  the  theory  mid  prvt- 
dpkt  of  the  life  and  woilt  are  aMomed  to  be  so  clear  and  familisr 
as  to  reqnire  no  expreaaion.    Vet  in  some  respects  the  '  Laudnin  * 
and  the  *  New  Raster'  are  raa>e  valuable  than  a  book  of  prin* 
«plea  would   hare   been.     Hw^  take  the  srsti-m  at   full   work. 
Thej  show  what  was  conndesed  possible  and  practicable  after 
abore  fbar  centaries  of  experienre :  ther  gire  glimpses  of  what 
the  great  institution  was  doing,  Dot  what  it  was  supposed  that  it 
OU^Aic  to  do  ;  and,  in  ]dain  langnge,  thev  expose  social  corraptioiU 
(fc  g^  with  regard  to  wills  and  inheritances,  and  not  as  to  ifaeM 
alone),  which  under  the  then  circumstances  {pathrtically  c«Ual 
<  moderoa ')  must  be  i^arded  as  once  iiKvitable,  but  under  our 
chained  ones  woold  be  not  oidj  inexcDsable,  bat  impossible.       * 
There  was  not  in  Ae  minds  of  the  old  catbedial  bwgivcii  tW4 
slightest  idea  that  cndwdnl  life  and  otbedial  wotk  bagan  aadlj 
ended  with  *  Catktiiral terciee.'     Th»  srrrice  was  an  essential  pari* 
of  the  A/e,  but  it  was  the  amalk<  p  .7t  of  ibe  ttxrrk.     Of  it  the 
•Novum  Registnim's«n(MS.I\ir:  iii.  p. -ift),  tWton  the  part  oT 
the  canon  or  prebendair,  *assiduiut'^!uexi|:imu$  modeTtaam,vtMk' 
Ut  omnibus  horis  cogatnr  interesee  .  .  .  sed  aai  borae  (daily)  Tel- 
missae  majori , . .  unless  he  hae  leave  of  absence  or  is  ill,  i^ 
aKa*  in  Mn)«ViM  tce-ffsitr  ixmjtahu.' 

The  corps  ol  tbe  cathedral  roousted  of  the  pvdbsn&na  vSlk 
their  vicars  and  their  superior  officoa.  Th^  wot  fift^^^  ift' 
number,  each  for  one  we^  in  his  tnni  taking  Ae  prae^d  filt 
tiivi  inibc  cathednd  serrices :  in  therestof  ^jcarit  isannMA 
that  their  ixvupations  will  be  sad  as  not  in  m«t  iMMane  1» 
admit  la'thcirrrudiiurin  thedoactorif  AerARsid^nf  AdF< 


*  la  tks  Mk  Kw<k  is  imrnvd  miw  «tat  muMi  W  W  a  ^at 
wvu.  ^«  MMrtiiiM*  t*«ali  M-  tLiRx^  :iMs  SifwWr.  vith  A* 
^iBT.v  .^f  Kmm«   ai«;  rx|Um  dit.     Is 
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attending  more  than  one  of  the  hours  of  service  daily.  If  thev- 
undertake  to  reside  for  thirty-four  weeks  of  the  jear,  a,  house  is 
to  be  provided  for  them,  and  they  are  to  draw  a  dividend  from 
certain  funds.  Their  name  is  derived  from  their  pnebenda,* 
each  having  one  or  more  estates  stationed  throughout  the  diocese  ; 
oa  each  estate  a  house  of  residence  with  a  'familia,'  usually  a 
church,  either  served  by  themselves  'cum  curaanimarum,'t  or  of 
which  the  patronage  Is  in  their  hands,  and  a  school  under  thctr 
direction.  Each  pi^ebenda  was  a  centre  of  civilisation  to  its 
district.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  pnebendarius  with  respect 
to  his  prebend  are  defined  and  urged  in  this  view.  He  is 
exhorted  so  to  administer  it  that  his  people  may  'appetant  com- 
morari'  under  his  headship.  It  is  systematically  connected  with 
the  cathedral,  and  visited  at  regular  intervals  by  the  dean, 
chapter,  and  bishop ;  any  abuses  observed  in  the  holder's  admi- 
nistration are  to  be  corrected  by  these  authorities  at  his  expense, 
and  appeals  lie  against  him  or  from  him  to  the  cathedral  courts. 
The  prebendaries  and  officers  formed  the  chapter.  There  was 
no  line  drawn  between  little  chapter  and  grand  chapter.  There 
i»as  only  one  body.J  Whatever  portion  of  this  met,  according 
to  rule,  in  the  cliapter-house,  was  '  a  chapter.'  Thev  absolutely 
elected  their  dean,  and  nominally  their  bishop;  for  the  rest,  we 
find  members  of  the  body  actively  employed  at  the  royal  and 
papal  courts,  as  well  as  in  their  more  distinct  functions  of 
counsel  and  assistance  to  the  bishop  §  wbo  selected  them, 
and  in  business  which  is  described  as  laborious,  under  his  direc- 
tion. Accordingly  we  find  among  them  not  only  theologians 
and  preachers,  but  famous  legists.  They  were  not  all  priests  ;  || 
some,  too^  belonged  to  monastic  orders,  but  these  could  not  hold 
prebends,  and  resigned  them  if  they  had  been  prebendaries 
before  their   vow,  and  so  remained  as  simple   'canons.'     Not 


*  It  if  iotemtiDg  to  notice  ihe  riciBsilndes  of  uamci.  The  cathcdrat  bod; 
were  eawmisi  (ooods)  ori^nslly :  but  nuoj  were  uneudowod,  livJoK  on  ib«ir  own 
MMliU  or  menlj  bj  tbcir  divideDdl  fVom  the  commoii  fund  (communa).  The 
iBore  digDJGed  vere  caDonici  pnebendati  or  pitcbeadnrii.  If  they  resided  they 
w«r«  canoaic!  residead&rii,  proibendali  or  not  as  ihe  oaie  mighl  be.  Since  Ihe 
prebends  liave  been  confiscsliHl  to  Don-calhedral  purpoiei,  Ihe  ukme  of  ca?unu  bu 
been  reaiDed  bj  the  regideotiarie*  nhuare  alone  endowed,  and  that  a!  pr^xtxdaria 
dcdrnates  the  nnendowed  holden  of  stalls. 

t  Rob.  Groiwteile.  Ep.  Iiiiv. 

X  Quiuqusf  ints  el  sex  canonici  cam  capile  ino  (m,  bishop)  corpus  et  capitolara 
coDctiluuDl :  negolia  ecdeajie  et  secrela  trsclanu    p.  3h. 

}  [In  prsbendls]  Tiros  lapientes  et  scienliiL  pneditos  laleri  sao  Eociare  satsgebot, 
onia  absqne  Tironim  proboram  adjutarjo  nee  popaio  nee  cicro  cooTenienter  pro- 
dose  sumcerct.  Homin  conuliai  £r«tu£  el  comitatus  auxiliis,  Ac  Vita  S.  Hagoui», 
Ep.  Line  1201),  iii.  8. 

f  The  Emperor,  the  kings  of  Fiance  and  Spain,  nnd  certain  foreign  peers. 
■Iwajs  irere.  and  in  some  casei  are  still,  canons  of  rarioui  charchel- 

only 
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only  «tady*  u  contempUtad  in  the  slatutfs,  »n<l  in  part  praridtd 
for  b;  the  still  noble  taoD^  despoiled  library,  but  higLer  edoo' 
tioD  was  tjitematised  in  dke  *scboo)t*  whicb  the  chanMllxr 
'ruled,'  and  in  which  he  with  his  stelf  lectured.  The  rean)ts 
appeared  in  the  fact,  that  fiom  amoDg  the  prebendaries  of  the 
paracular  cathedral  in  qneetion  every  English  see  has  been 
filled,  and  many  of  them  twice ;  for  of  the  fifly-two  stalU  all  bni 
one,  and  aome  of  them  more  than  once,  have  given  a  bishop  to 
our  Chnich.  Among  grant  ioreigners,  Tborlak  the  eoclcsiaitioil 
lawgirer,  and  first  taint  of  ike  Icelandic  Cburch  (whose  cUy  is 
still  a  national  iestiTal),  stodi^d  lirsi  at  Paris  aw)  then  at  Linrolu ; 
his  nephew  and  saccessor  IWl  was  pmbably  a  Lincoln  student 
too.t 

Henry  of  Hnntingdoo  die  Chranicler  (B.  1135-1154),  Canoa 
and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Archdeacon  of  Muntin^on  ia 
that  church,  addresses  (apparently  to  a  brother  arcfadeacoo)  in 
his  Episde  to  Walter,|  tome  very  touching  reminttoeoces  of  tlifr 
spiritual  and  tecnlar  actiritj  of  tbe  first  gmup  of  canons  whm 
occupied  the  stalls  of  Lincoln.  *  RensigiBs  ila  fiMsdar  1  iMV 
saw,  bnt  of  the  venerable  clergy  to  whom  fint  be  gam  vbrHt  Ik 
bis  church  1  have  seen  enery  ooe^'  He  daea  ^NBtSOiB  \if  MW 
thirty-three  of  the  original  cla|rT  and  Ihetr  first  saecMHi^  «Mh 
various  touches  of  character.  )lie  whole  paasigi 
to  quote,  and  too  besntifol  In  sptuL     Periiaps  the  i 


'  Balph.  the  first  dean,  a  renoable  iii  iii^  Bains;  A*  fell  ta^, 
snrer,  fidl  of  religion :  he  had  frepaxei  a  tmnb  sybnt  tte  dif  t£liiti 
death,  and  Iboe  be  offeen  mte  to  nng  psalne,  and  ja^Tsd  long  ^atm, 

•  ■  SndioB '  is  ooc  of  (kr  e  , 
iaterrapt  ibe  caDoot  hx  too  ftvqMt  ^ 

t  '  BpL  TVriak  ra  ton  ia  ^ix.  ■  133.  vai  erdratd  vietf  dsM  lU^  sal 
•honli  ancmnls  not  itroMl:  fint  ta  ikr  CMntnitv  t/Fatit,  aai  Ahms  le 
Liucoln.  vhM*  k«  "cootactcd  Back  lAniag  i«fkl  w  himmM  ^^  I*  edsM,** 
Ht  ntutncd  to  lo^tsd  ift^r  brls;  tix  leus  sfanad;  kit  tfw  m  Uaash  «eril 
fill  ia  alwai  115M1AX  la  11 7!  br  KCTsnd  ontinnaB  ■■  BUw  af  flhrii^ 
and  di<d  :!3i^  of  Dtcvabdr.  lltS.  In  IISS  W  «w  If  At  IrihshlS^— it 
dwlL-vJ  Sum  (.Tk.vUkr  Hr lp\  ukl  a  twt  p.fal>r  wiM  W  «w.  '~ 
Mim  It  at  pcv*Hii  thr  iamiJGiiMa  i»  OmttMw.  It  ■•  a  ^— "-- 
isdrpvoitoc*  ot  At  urknt  ITkaTiA  tkat  h«  vs  <- 
viiiuc;!  an;  coafTmatioa  ftva  &<,<■»«  atfc«tl  iw  a  ^  . 
th<-«&«<r.  ia  i^  Koaiaa  CalcMstr:  n  kit  >.<«a  mmMUj  W  «as  s 

-  A  missw  >Kmat  tt  iit  l:te  v  ys^f  3  fi.'ciiiatd  ia  tW  T 
r.:^-.ihoi  ia  "  BiAij*  Safv"  i-  S7-:*»  ,  unvxc  Vj  a  ooaMi 

- SaiiJ  TbiCtii*  »<si''"  »iri  »»'oniii.v,  P»i;    i.",::; 
TV  pi»«  »  ■«■*  »N«*^ ;  «  ■!»  Wi^  "It".  S««  iW  ;!■ 

IV-jv-aKj."  Mr-  «.;«il«a»4i  V^fJtaa.'a.  .'«4>a£oL 
:  Wlsa^«»  ■Asfii  $w:x'  »ii.  v-  Ji-  «»»> 
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ssing  himBelf  to  bie  eternal  homo.  Hngb,  worthy  of  all  momury,  tlia 
in&iiiBtay  ftnd,  as  it  were,  tbc  foundation  of  tho  CLurcIi  [lie  was  olion- 
oollar].  Osliert  [Archdencon  of  Bedford,  afterward  cbancellorj,  vir  om- 
nino  (xnnis  ct  dBsiderabiUe.  Williehuuii  juvenis  tuagme  iudolie.  Albin, 
under  whom  Honry  of  Huntingdon  liimself  studied.  Then  conto  Albin's 
Irothers,  "  most  hononrable  men,  my  deoreet  fricnda— men  of  pri>- 
ibondcet  science,  brightest  purity,  utter  innocence, — yet  by  God's  secret 
judgment  were  they  smitten  with  leprosy,  but  death  faatb  mode  them 
clean."  Nicolas,  Archdeacon  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Hert- 
ford, "none  more  beantifol  than  ho  iu  person,  and  his  character  boan- 
tiAU  no  less.''  [In  his  epitaph  he  vras  styled  "  Stella  Glcri,"  a  married 
c&non.  and  he  was  Henry's  father ;  his  son  and  succeesor  was 
•Towedly,  though  in  dangerouB  times,  and  by  many  a  cutting  sar- 
caffln,  a  strong  advocate  for  a  married  clergy.]  Walter,  the  prince 
of  orators.  Gislebert,  elegant  in  pro»e,  in  verse,  in  dreBS.  With  so 
many  other  most  honoured  names  I  may  not  tax  your  patience.  "  Ama- 
bout  qua  amumus ;  nptabant  qns  optamus ;  Bperabiuit  quie  speramus." 
A  noble  society  I  The  lesson  which  Henry  reads  his  friend  from  thuir 
memory  is  activity — something  ■'  quud  differat  a  sonmo."  ' 

Altogether  prebendal  life  was  then  very  laborious;  one  of  the 
reasons  which  Alnwick  gives  for  assi§;ning  good  salaries  to 
Ihe  holders  of  stalls  is  the  way  in  which  they  '  utilitatibus 
desudant '  in  extra  work  'I'  ('  voluntariat  obsequiomm  necessitates ') 
over  and  above  the  'traclatus  quotidian!,  continuique  labores, 
znultaque  onera.'  The  advantages,  however,  of  the  position  were 
such  as  even  then  to  excite  the  mundane  cupidity  of  those  who 
hod  no  intention  of  working;  while  the  honour  of  being  asso- 
ciated '  vel  peresili  titulo'  with  the  'insignis  multitudo  cleri- 
i  coram'  who  frequented  Lincoln  was  earnestly  coveted  even  by 
lamouB  savants  of  the  University  of  Paris.f  One  of  Bishop 
St.  Hugh's  severest  struggles  with  the  Crown  arose  from  royal 
attempts  to  force  courtiers  into  stalls,  and  the  reputation  and  the 
peaceiiilness  of  the  vast  establishment  {  were  much  increased  by 
tbe  determination  with  which,  while  he  sought  for  men  to  fill 
tbem,  'eminent  for  the  prerogative  of  diligence  and  literature,' 
he  yet  would  not  accept  the  most  eminent,  unless  he  could  satisfy 
bimscir  that  the?  were  'of  quiet  and  modest  spirit.'  In  the 
same  tone  we  find  tbe  great  Grossetesle — philosopher,  statesman, 
rmtriot — not  only  defying  an  excommunication  for  resisting  the 
Pope's  demand  for  a  prebend  for  his  nephew,  but,  with  an  eye  to 
the  substantial  work  which  he  expected,  refusing  Cardinal  Otho's 
truest  that  he  would  confer  a  stall  upon  one  whom  Grosseteste 
lumaelf  admits  to  be  'scicniia  eminens  et  moribus  pruK^larus,' 
simply  en  the  ground  that  work  at  Lincoln  was  not  such  as  would 
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suithimbpst  ;  while  toanothcrsctolar  of  higlicharacter  lie  offer** 
small  prebend  on  condition  of  his  coming  at  once  into  residettc«, 
there  to  help  feed  the  flock  with  the  three  necessaries.  'Terbum 
pnedicatinnis ;  exemplum  sancta;  conversation  is ;  et  dwoti" 
pune  orationis.'  It  was  for  the  sake  of  greater  efficiency  lo  thi* 
same  work  that  earlier  in  life  he  had  himself  resigned  'oltiiir 
dignitas,'  and  become  'spontinec  pauperior,'  devoting  himself  tn 
the  duties  of  his  prebendal  stall. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  amount  and  diversity  of  interetii 
which  centred  in  this  now  quiet  retreat.  From  foreign,  natiomvi, 
and  diocesan  relations,  from  the  numerous  monasteries  whitli 
these  'seculars'  superintended,  and  on  which  their  larger  spirit 
had  salutary  effect,"  let  us  turn  to  the  cathedral  itself,  and  what 
was  going  on  around  it 

I.  There  was  then,  first,  the  School  of  Architecture,  which, 
under  the  'Masters  of  the  Fabric,'  was  creating  continuou*ly 
from  century  to  century  a  '  Christian  Parthenon  on  a  Christinn 
Acropolis,'  radiating  adaptations  through  the  diocese,  and  in- 
fluencing far  and  wide  the  taste  of  the  country  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Art, 

II.  There  was  the  School  of  Music,  which,  nnder  the  headship 
of  the  '  pnccenlor '  (second,  be  it  remembered,  only  to  the  dean  >. 
bad  offshoots  (scholw  cantus)  in  every  parish  of  the  diocrsc. 
maintained  a  strict  '  inspection '  through  a  magister  cantus  in 
civitateet  comitatu  LIncolnicnsi  (p.  28),  and  gave  'grants  in  aid' 
to  every  school  which  was  not  wholly  maintained  either  by  some 
prebendary,  or  by  the  rector  and  curate  of  the  place. 

The  central  school  of  the  chorista;  themselves  (who  were  not 
to  be  'mere  hirelings,'!  or  wholly  free  scholars,  and  who  were  to 
be  of  good  birth  as  well  as  character)  was  to  b?  a  kind  of  modrl. 
with  its  strict  discipline  yet  'gentle  punishments' J  under  the 
pnrcentor's  immediate  direction.  The  boys  resided  with  one  iif 
the  canons  as  warden,  had  an  '  industrious  seneschal '  to  caler  for 
them,  a  trusty  man  to  attend  them  out  of  doors,  and  either  one 
or  two  masters  for  singing^  and  grammar.  {|  III.  Then 

*  Compitre  in '  Not.  lie^.'  Ihe  conlrosl  dnvwa  between  the  peltineu  of  monaflM 
discipline  sod  the  wider  spirit  of  the  cniliedrsi, 

t  MS.  p,  23  ;  MO  the  ilireclioD  '  ul  exptniio  puerornm  pareslur.' 

X  p.  SB;  'levi  eaaligatione.' 

§  Tbe  remarks  on  style  of  singing,  pp.  46,  49.  are  loo  long  for  qaotation.  tml 
they  are  e«ce!lenl ;  insisting  on  i  eliarp,  crisp  stjie,  on  the  management  of  ibe 
breath,  and  on  the  necessity  fbr  intelligence  of  Ihe  sense.  Perhaps  it  is  MtDf 
tticient  precentor's  precept  which  is  quoted,  'Auscultands  cave;  umol  incipt; 
desine  plane.' 

11  '  Cborns  non  o1>est  scholii '  is  the  dictnm  which,  '  vxperientia  teste,'  is  laid 
down  by  an  otd  author  in  answer  to  a  natural  inquiry.  He  poiub  especimlljr  to 
the  schools  of  the  Baniabiics  throughout  ItBl;^'  anJ  to  the  litterarum  stndio. 
eontionum  mimui,  aiiimarum  direclio,  conversio  inGdcliam,  conducted  by  ail  ifaoM 
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IIL  There  was  the  still  more  important  School  of  Grammar, 
mder  the  chancellor.  He  is  responsible  for  all  the  gframmav- 
tchools  of  the  city  aad  county,  and  for  all  appointments  mode  to 
them — save  only  singing-schooU,  pnebendal  schools,  and — how 
modem  an  exception—those  schools  which  are  wholly  maintained 
by  local  managers,  'pro  suis  parochianis  in  fide  et  litteratura 
erudiendis.'  He  was  in  fact  a  Minister  of  Education.  At 
St,  Paul's,  London,  the  corresponding  officer  '  priEest  litteratune 
tantum  ecclesiie  sed  totius  civitatis.  Omnes  magistri 
grammatices  ei  subjiciuntur.'  At  York  his  office  is  more  ancient 
than  that  of  dean  or  precentor,  under  the  title  of  *  magister 
scholamm,'  which  corresponds  to  the  foreign  escolatre,  sc/wlaster  or 
eapiicoL 

IV.  Fourthly,  there  is  the  '  School  of  Divinity '  in  the  city 
itself;  thai  it  was  large  and  widely  popular  we  know,  but  we 
liave  no  means  of  learning  its  numbers.  It  was,  like  the  ^schools 
of  Letters,  ruled  by  the  chancellor,  and  it  is  from  cathedral 
institutions  that  the  Universities  borrowed  the  idea  of  this  high 
officer.  All  appointments  in  this  school  were  to  be  6IIed  up 
1)y  him,  but  he  was  also  required  '  actualiter  legere,'  himself  to 
lecture.  He  had  besides  fixed  days  on  which  he  was  bound 
to  deliver  popular  lectures  or  sermons  in  English.  He  also  was 
responsible  for  arranging  the  lectiones  or  collationes  read  in  the 
chapter-bouse,  which  are  characterised  (remarkable  phrase)  as 
having  proved  adjidei  et  morum  re/ormationem  jdurimum  fjpcaceii. 
He  was  the  custodian  finally  of  the  precious  treasure  of  tbc  tibri 

ichuUstici,  except  such  as  were  'chained  in  the  library.'  His 
maltifarious  duties,  and  the  extent  of  tlie  field,  made  the  chan- 

xUor,  as  we  have  seen,  the  '  principium  et  quasi  fundamentum 
ecclesis,'  and  rendered  the  office  of  a  V  ice-chancellor  indis- 
peasable. 

V.  On  the  '  Archdeacons,'  whose  head-quarters  were  here,  it 
U  not  necessary  tu  dwell.  Each  had  one  of  the  seven  counties 
of  the  diocese  under  his  direction,  and  the  jurisdiction  since  lost 
dirongb  '  Archidiaconorum  incuria  aeu  episcoporum  potentia,'  * 

FAS  not  without  its  burdens. 
VL  Under  the  '  treasurer,'  besides  the  management  of  the 
funds,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  magnificence  with  which 
the  pages  of  Dugdale  flash  out,  as  it  passes  from  its  old  home  to 
the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.,  (and  may  that  moveable  magnificence 
never  reappear  in  the  cathedral  of  the  future!),  was  the  supply 
of  large  quantities  of  warm  clothing  for  the  poor,  distributed  by 


len  whieli  fbuad  ihe  full  dailj  nBU»  Hjmnodiio  (choral  servic' 
nu  et  ntilia.  Ap.  *  MIneum  cod.  Regg.  el  CoMtt.  Cleric,'  p,  ST 
*  Pruteei.c.  30. 11.24. 


the  canons  ;  and  the  lUspensary,  of  which  the  medicine-niche* 
jet  surround  the  waiis  of  an  apartment  in  the  cathedral. 

The  present  statutes  say  nothing  of  the  ruad-inaking  ami 
bridge-making  whicli  is  described  in  other  cathedral  statutes  sa 
part  of  the  *work.'  But  their  present  form  sufficiently  explun* 
this ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  character  of  the  country  made  it 
at  least  as  imperative  here  as  elsewhere. 

VII.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  '  Cathedral  Service' ;  the  sole 
function  of  the  great  institution  which  van  limited  to  its  awn 
walls.  The  ceaseless  supplication  for  Grace,  the  perpeloal 
Intercession,  the  endless  Praise — unbroken,  yet  ever  new,  like 
Nature  herself  with  varjing  majesty — practical  issue  of  a  still 
languidly  acknowledged  theory,* 

Every  prebendary  provided  a  vicar  for  the  choir  service.  Igno 
rant  assertions  are  common  enough,  that  priest- vicars,  or,  as  they 
sometimes  arc  called,  minor  canons — arose  out  of  the  absenteeism 
of  the  canons.  The  fact  is,  that  the  vicars  were  the  working 
staff  of  ■  Cathedral  service,'  while  the  canons  were  the  servers  ol 
'  Cathedral  work."  The  vicars  of  the  non-resident  canons  werr 
e.  body  corporate  under  the  dean  and  chapter ;  the  chaplatas  or 
commensales  of  the  residents  wore  subject  to  their  'dominus' 
alone.  But  they  and  the  vicars  served  the  choir  whether  the 
prebendary  was  present  or  not,  and  in  no  case  relieved  the  Ulter 
of  his  duties,  which  were  absolutely  distinct,  not  only  as  to  the 
'  work,'  but  in  the  service  of  the  choir  itself.  No  one  but  a 
prebendary  could  act  as  a  prebendary's  deputy  in  the  church. 
So  at  Exeter  'each  of  the  twenty-four  canons  had  bis  vicar  from 
the  commencement'  ('Cath.  Comm.'  p.  183).  The  same  is  the 
case  in  every  old  cathedral. 

VIII.  We  need  acRrccly  speak  of  the  accretion  of  twenty 
chantries,  each  with  Its  chaplain,  and  the  '  pauperes  clerici '  who 
guarded  the  altars.  The  system  was  an  after-growth,  having 
no  true  connection  with,  and  no  original  place  in,  the  cathedral 
system,  a  temporary  enrichment,  but,  finally  and  justly,  one  of 
the  most  active  causes  of  dissolution.  AVhon  at  last  a  fifteenth- 
century  prelate  commissioned  two  diocesan  preachers,  who  should 
have  had  other  subject  matter,  to  stimulate  the  decreasing  supply 
of  devotions  for  the  fabric  by  proclaiming  the  chapter's  care  for 
the  souls  of  departed  benefactors — when  the  offerings  of  the  dead 
became  the  trade  of  the  living,  the  heart  of  the  fabric  was  near 
ceasing  to  beat.     But  this  sad  side  of  the  picture,  to  which  it  is 

*  On  this  impartaat  lubject — the  true  theorj' of  Ibe  perpelo^  AfiTgvjryJaofllie 
Caltii^lnil— ve  dibj  be  permltlfd  to  refvr  to  thi!  btiunfol  chtpierg  od  the  Dnilr 
Office  in  Ihe  wurk  of  the  Desu  of  Norwich,  which  hu  appearnd  sioce  the  atiove 
poge*  were  wrjllen. 
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only  just  to  advert,  need  nevertheless  not  detain  us,  for  it  belongs 
only  to  the  centuries  in  which  decay  was  at  work,  and  is  in 
itself  the  principal  symptom  of  decay. 

And  now  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  remember 
that  of  this  great  establishment  in  its  integriiy — SPtling  aside  the 
chantry  priests — not  a  single  line  of  the  plan  has  perished.  Not 
one  office  or  title  (perexiles  tituli  though  they  have  become  for 
the  time)  is  extinct,  with  the  significant  exception  of  the  trea- 
surership.  Vicars,  prebendaries  in  full  tale,  chancellor,  pre- 
centors, dean,  and  deputies  are  appointed  still.  It  is  said  that 
when  it  was  proposed  to  leave  the  prebcndal  stalls  unabolished 
while  confiscating  the  funds,  the  proposal  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  derisive  cheer.  Members  of  the 
then  Parliament  thought  they  'knew  the  clergy'  too  well  to 
suppose  that  they  would  accept  offices  which  entailed  expense, 
trr)uble,  travelling,  labour  in  writing,  and  preaching;  without 
reward  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  ancient  forms  of  their 
rathedrals  in  honour  and  respect.  Yet  they  were  mistaken. 
Prebendal  stalls  are  filled,  and  the  duties  accepted  with  pride 
and  without  hire.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  instance  in 
which  they  had  ever  been  declined,  and  all  prebendal  stalls  are 
full.     Is  there  not  significance  in  the  factV 

And  now  in  speaking  of  the  daily  corporate  life  of  this  great 
body,  our  space  is  too  scant  too  allow  us  to  dwell  on  the  many 
delicate  and  even  tender  provisions  for  mutual  respect  and 
harmony,  on  the  precautions  taken  for  the  honourable  discharge 
of  all  private  debts ;  the  grave  admonitions  not  to'  take  up  the 
tiaie  of  the  chapter  with  personal  grievances;  the  visiting  of  the 
sick ;  the  thrilling  vigils  of  all  the  canons  through  the  night  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  death  in  their  ranks ;  the  kindliness  towards 
the  *  familia '  of  the  deceased  enjoined  on  the  successor ;  the 
penalties  for  violation  of  such  respect ;  or  again,  the  assi^ment 
of  a  portion  of  the  Psalter  to  the  bishop  and  each  prebendary,  so 
that  the  whole  Psalter  might  be  daily  recited  as  a  common  act 
of  private  devotion,  and  with  the  thought  and  memory  of  common 
obligation,  but  there  are  three  points  to  which  we  must  advert ; 
they  show  as  well  as  any  number  could  do,  what  was  the  spirit 
which  animated  that  life. 

1.  The  consideration  of  inferiors.  In  the  payment  of  every 
dividend  and  every  due  the  inferior  ministers  and  vicars  receive 
their  full  salaries  before  any  other  persons  receive  anything; 
*  not  in  order  to  give  them  higher  place,'  but  because  they 
are  '  Christ's  poor,'  who  depend  on  this  their  labour  '  bearing  the 
burden  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day.' 

2.  Elevating 
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2.  Elevating  iiifiuencG  on  subordinates.  Every  pi«b«ildmcK 
his  Sunday  turn  entertains  nineteen  of  llie  undor  officers  of  the 
staff  at  dinner;  and  daily  tlirough  his  week  others,  some  il 
luncheon,  and  some  at  breakfast.  The  dean,  about  thirty  timn 
a  year,  gave  a  '  htinorificus  pastus '  in  his  own  house  to  all  thr 
choir  and  all  the  vicars,  with  a  view  to  making  '  life  and  work 
more  pleasant  to  them.'  One  dean  having  evaded  the  nijr 
through  frequent  absence,  is  enjoined  lu  give  the  feast  equally 
whether  present  or  absent.  But  the  rule  is  that  the  giver  shall 
dine  or  sup  along  with  his  humbler  guests,  and  cultivate  peiaanal 
relations  with  them. 

3.  Companionship.  Its  importance  to  'bachelors'  engogtd 
as  these  men  were  is  fully  recognised.  Each  prebendary  in 
residence  is  as  far  as  possible  to  make  his  vicar  a  companion; 
he  is  to  be  his  commensalis,  he  is  to  accompany  him  in  walking. 
To  us,  with  our  restless  movements,  and  distant  communicatinm 
and  crowd  of  acquaintances,  this  seems,  and  would  be,  too 
formal.  It  was  otherwise  when  all  these  conditioas  of  society 
were  reversed.  But  even  in  mi)dern  times  it  is  well  known 
how  affectionate  and  lofty  have  been  the  friendships  of  ecde- 
siastics  thus  paired,  as  they  loved  to  think,  after  the  {Attent 
of  the  first  disciples;  and  we  can  still  recognise  the  beneficial 
influence  the  system  would  have  ou  the  selection,  utd  in  tlie 
cultivation  of  the  younger  man. 

From  the  society  itself  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bead  of  the  society.  The  Dean  was  not  an  original  officer  in 
every  chapter  even  in  England,  and  his  position  is  difficult  to 
delineate.  His  powers  were  always  great  but  indefinite."  He 
was  simply  'pre-eminent.'  Older  than  Grosseteste  (Ep,  127; 
Ed.  Luard)  was  the  gradual  assumption  of  that  place  with 
respect  to  the  chapter  which  belonged  originally  to  the  bishop, 
but  which  it  rarely  seemed  worth  the  bishop's  while  to  battle  for.t 

Keserved  for  our  days  has  been  a  decanal  proposition  tn 
diminish  decanal  difficulties,  by  dissolving  the  canonical  Co- 
oj>eration,  and  making  the  dean  a  grander  rector,  with  vicars  for 
curates.     Vet  all  allowance  must  be  made.     Such  positions  hare 

*  Quid  sd  D«cam  officitun  speclet  modicnin  reperitnr  in  Jnrt  decisnm.  '  Kaw, 
Reg,'  MS.  p.  12. 

t  In  aav  cee  an  tmiiient  bitliop  never  e»w  hie  cathedral  daring  an  etSaemu^  at 
twenly  years.  The  grtitisqoe  Tnct  U  well  known  that,  in  some  ntbnlniiB,  tb* 
Ualiop  cannot  cross  from  hii  throne  lo  ihe  pulpii  wiihoni  iuvilalian ;  in  olbm 
«»nnot  ordnin  without  obtaining  perroiBeion.  The  l»te  Maslec  ofTriuity  (Dr.  C. 
WordEworth,  id  bit  eloquent  letter  in  the  Ecclerisitical  Cammissioners,  ISST) 
expretses  torrow  and  surprise  at  the  pari  taken  by  Ihe  biihops  against  the  ch>{~ 
ten.    But  at  that  lime  th«  estrangement  vis  complete. 

been 
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cellor 


4>eeD  ever  difficult.  The  terminable  office  of  the  vice-char 
the  Eolntion  of  similar  difficulties  in  the  Universities." 
We  speali  only  of  the  cathedral  system  as  It  was  in  its  vigour. 
During  '  the  quiet  period '  a  deanery  has  been  often  indeed  a 
well-merited  reward,  which  the  Church  of  England  is  only  too 
blest  in  being  allowed  to  dispense  ;  a  position  in  which  wit  and 
learning,  eloquence,  hospitality,  and  gentle  Christian  life  Iiave 
t  fairly  flourished.  But  anciently  tlie  very  variety  of  inSu- 
EDce  assigned  in  different  cases  tells  of  long-felt  difficulties.  !n 
some  cases  a  dean  was  but  one  voice  in  the  chapter ;  in  others 
he  was  e(|uipnllent  with  the  whole  chapter  ;  now  independent  of 
it,  now  superior  to  it,  and  indeed  its  visitor  ;t  but  Alnwick 
declared  that  no  law  had  defined  the  status  of  deans,  and  that  it 
so  various  in  various  places  that  local  custom  alone  could 
regulate  it  But  he  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  while  the 
enemy  'jugiter  sedet  insidians  ecclesiastic  is  viris,'  and  while 
there  arise  '  innumera  et  scandalosa  jurgio,  adeo  inveterata  quod 
eis  iniinita  mala  et  pericula  animabus  personis  rebusque 
ecclesice  nostras  pcrvenerint  et  perveniunt  (pro  dolor)  incessanter,' 
the  main  cause  of  the  cathedral  mischiefs  and  evils  of  his  day  was 
to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  deans ;  so  obvious  was  this 
that  the  prebendary's  very  oath  of  obedience  quaintly  anticipated 
At  his  admission  he  promises  to  obey  the  chapter  '  vobis  (i,  e, 
decano)  abscntibus  aut  negligentibus'  when  you,  the  dean,  are 
sbsent  or  neglectful. f 

A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  position  of  the  Bishop  with 
regard  to  the  dignitaries  and  prebendaries  of  his  cathedral, 
because  much  misconception  prevails  on  the  point.  He  is, 
according  to  the  definition,  not  only  a  dignitas  within  his 
Church,  but  the  'cutmen  dignitatum.'  According  to  the  still 
more  important  definition  .ibovc  quoted  (p.  2^1),  ' Quinquaginta 
et  sex  canonici  ecclcsiae  B.V.M.  Lincolniensis  ewn  capite  suo 
corpus  et  capitulum  conslituunt,'  and  this  caput  of  the  'Mystic 
Body '  is  (p.  14)  the  bishop  himself  § 

Non-residence  and  jealousies  huve  converted  this  into  the 
present  unreasonable  status  ;  a  supposed  '  courtesy  '  has  allowed 
bim  to    preach   or  appoint  preachers  on  Ordination    Sundays, 


re  exceptional.    No  retiriiig 


*  Decanal  fnucticmi  like  those  of  Christ  Church  si 

lan  ((till  less  a  bishop)  coalii  discharge  (hem. 

t  Thii  U  clear  eaough  from  the  sistatet,  in  spite  of  Grosietette's  logical  proof 
UiM  the  iv%n  was  viior,  am  cigitafw.    Ep.  !2;, 

X  Pew  sketches  uf  meilirersl  life  are  more  UDusiog  than  the  history  of  Denn 
piacvorth's  itiRCoiaus  evasions  and  tjrannicsl  con iraveat ions  of  the  siaiutfs. 

{  So  Sonivia  Quictiio,  i.  |  7,  '  episoopus  [not  Deoanus]  cat  capul  Vainluti  et  per 
wrtequcDi  principalis  pars  ipsius.'  '  Facitmt  uuutu  corpus  .  .  .  corpus  nan  licet  i, 
■pile  seporare.'     Pnuices,  ■  De  Ecd.  Caih.,'  c.  30.  g  19. 

but 
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but  bis  right  of  preaching  is  supposed  to  be  confiiipd  to  hit 
turn  as  a  prebendary.  This  is  far  from  tlie  original  cod- 
ception.  The  pastoral  office  and  work  are  doubtJeas  not  liie 
same  as  the  canonical  or  cathedral  function.  Yet  the  caaons 
are,  says  Saravia,  'fratres  episcopi,'  as  the  cardinals  are  '  fratm 
popa- ;'  he  is  the  pastor  of  his  canons  as  much  as  of  his  parochial 
clerg-y.  They  are  in  fact,  according  to  an  early,  if  not  primitive, 
idea  of  the  institution,"  parochianl,  whose  presence  he  requires 
to  form  his  consilium,  to  compose  his  boards  for  psaminiog,  fur 
teaching  whether  by  lectures  or  by  sermons,  for  inspecting,  fur 
visitations,  for  organisations  of  every  kind,  for  the  protection  uf 
church  rights  and  charitable  funds,  for  resistance  alike  to  royal, 
aristocralical,  and  papal  encroachment,  for  the  promotion  of 
learning  and  science.  Nay,  in  order  that  the  preben<ls  tKcm- 
selves  might  not  lose  their  original  relation  to  ihe  bishop,  the 
'vicars  peqietual'  of  the  prebendal  churches  were  still  'imme- 
diate subjects '  to  the  bishop,  and  from  him  received  their  cure  of 
souls.  The  bishops  accordingly  were  the  founders  and  endowen 
of  every  prebendal  stall;  they  nominated  the  incumbents;  when 
convenience  required  an  additional  prebendary  besides  tbo»e 
endowed  with  land,  it  was  the  bishop  who  paid  his  stipend. 
They  on  their  part,  in  order  to  represent  them,  to  exercise  their 
jurisdictions  more  consistently,  tu  sum  up  and  unite  their  voices, 
elected  with  absolute  freedom  their  own  dean;  but  not  until  the 
Crown  had  appropriated  this  appointment,  and  until  various 
interests  had  largely  influenced  the  appointments  to  stalls,  did 
the  aims  and  interests  of  chapters  begin  to  draw  away  from  the 
bishops.  The  older  history  brings  out  the  full  Ibrce  of  terms  juid 
usages.  Dean  and  chapter  addressing  the  bishop,  designate  the 
raihedral  universally  as  '  vestra  ecclesia;'  he  to  them  alwavs 
calls  it  'nostra.'  It  was  not  theirs,  but  his;  the  l>ells  are  !■> 
peat  when  he  attends  service ;  the  seemly  choir  salutations 
(too  frequently  disused)  are  to  be  made  lo  the  dean  only  when 
the  bishop  is  absent,  to  the  bishoj)  alone  if  present ;  be  alone 
is  to  give  any  benediction,  {frequent  as  they  were  in  the  old 
services),  may  supersede  at  his  pleasure  any  dignitary  in  his 
turn  for  celebrating  mass ;  and  now  that  to  these  the  preaching 
turns  have  succeeded.!  h^  has  an  indubitable  right  to  preach  at 
pleasure.  He  convokes  the  entire  body  of  dignities,  canons  and 
prebendaries — the  long  chapter,  as  it  is  in  some  places  called — 
not  *  immediately,'  but  through  the  dean  and   chapter  of  mi- 
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Jentiarii^s  bv  mandate.  They  appear  either  personally  ox  by 
proxy  ;  receive  his  communication,  deliberate,  and  vote,*  Lastly, 
the  bishop  is  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  cathedral  statutes,  and  it 
may  startle  us  to  find  how  responsible  he  is  for  the  good  conduct 
■of  the  dean,  '  que^n  ad  hoc  vel  ad  aliud  quod  tenetur  compellare 
debet  et  arcfare.'  Liable  to  such  responsibilities  he  is  armed 
with  adequate  power;  he  visits  at  will  the  cathedral  and  the 
prebends ;  he  is  bound  to  present  ofTences  in  the  first  instance  to 
tlie  chapter  for  their  correction,  but  such  intervention  then  becomes 
compulsory  on  their  part,  and  if  they  neglect  to  correct  them  ho 
corrects  them  himself,  and  may  punish  the  chapter  with  inter- 
4lict,  or  even  excommunication. 

We  have  hastily  surveyed  the  constitution  and  the  functions 
-of  the  large  yet  compact  body  which  constituted  an  ancient 
chapter.  We  have  not  averted  our  eyes  from  its  possible  or 
actual  failure.  Its  scope  and  aims  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
words — 'science,  law,  religion.'  Not  severed,  like  monastic 
orders,  from  the  daily  interests  of  the  citizens,  the  secular 
foundation  continued  for  centuries  to  be  o^  the  people,  as  it 
aprang/rom  the  people;  its  members  were  the  busiest  of  men, 
snd  the  least  recluse.  The  history  of  an  early  English  bishop 
of  that  age — himself  a  man  of  the  people — is  often  a  narra- 
tive of  successful  war  against  nobles,  courts,  apd  popcg.  The 
identity  of  his  interests  with  the  interests  of  the  commons  is  set 
forth  in  the  old  metaphor  that  he  was  betrothed  to  his  Church, 
and  bound  to  stand  bv  her  as  a  husband  '  ad  latus  sponsre.' 
Xbe  continuity  of  the  tradition  was  set  forth  with  a  strange 
beauty  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  when,  on  the  recurrence  of  any 
bishop's  'obit,'  the  canons  lit  with  tapers  not  his  tomb  only,  but 
the  tomb  of  every  bishop  through  the  church.  The  brightness 
of  that  continuity  has  ceased  for  a  while,  and  various  influences 


Noa  WilklaiDS  Tocatis  dt  rnandato  jiottro  per  Decanum  cE  Capii\duin  jnzta 
Eecie  •atie  coiunetndiDcm  loci  CanooicU  et  aiiis  digoitateB  et  ufficia  alqa«  per- 
eadem  obtincntibus  univeraiB  de  coaBuelndine  ImjunDodi  eTOcandis  ;  et 
9*  die  meiuU  Janii  aio  vocBtis,  lii. ;  discretU  viris  et  compareiUibtit  et  in  Capilalo 
misaa  et  alias  conTococinnis  prtedictn  cauias  aperiiimus  saper  qaibos 
me  et  delitwradone  prKhnbitis  ....  nobis  et  omnibus  sio  codto- 
'idebalur  saluberrimnm  fore  ....  [MsT^nsI  note.  Canonici  convocantur 
(cr  Decanum  et  Capitulum  et  aoa  EpiscopamJ]  Tbe  prescription  of  thtp  modvs 
Gonvocandi  assumes  the  existence  of  lhi>  Jui,  p.  1  U.  Preamble  to  ibe  Laodum. 
Ooiiiiderantes  t[uod  id  [|uoii  omaes  tangit  ab  omnibus  debet  approbari,  et  nc  qnis 
eonfratnim  nostrurum  dignitates  perBouatug  am  pnebendoi  in  ipsa  Ecca  nrn.  obli- 
twntiom  in  e»  parte  pomt  tonqueri  se  coniempturo  I't  aliis  ei  causia  noa  movcnii- 
buad  certain  clicm  in  Capitulo  ejuedem  Eeciic  eosdcm  nmncs  el  singulas  fecimus 
TODToetui,  qaibui  dictis  die  el  loco  comparentibui.  aliquibua  viz.  perioiiBliler,  et 
noaauUi*  per  eorum  Procuratorea  eomparentibns,  &c.  .  .  .  Uere  it  is  assumed  that 
ibt  bishop  snmiDODS  as  many  or  as  few  as  be  will.  To  iumiaoD  i 
lOe  Id  some  degree. 
Vol.  130.— A'o.  259.  K  hav. 


et  of  H^ 
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li»Te  efiected  a  diforce*  whk&  gm  to  biA 
peace,  awoke  jealooncs  iriiidi  ■uOed  ftarpaMld  AlMABlhi* 
intooti  <rf  Mxue^  to  poomt  tiWMililwi%  imtmt^  A*  «ilv  if 
dupterlife,  and  fwfdted  its  daia  to  idHBHtHip  «bIIi  HMlk 

The  cadtedral  has  in  our  day  to  ht^  A*  wmM  ■pth^WBt 
inch  bj  inch  to  win  its  waj  badt  to  •  wrfahMW  MMMlK^l 
with  its  digoi^.  i 

For  is  them  no  need?     RaAar  is  »ot  the  convtctioa  taj 
general  and  vmj  ttmaf  that  &e  Oarcfa  of  Engtanil    Ubovn    ' 
under  dinbilities  which  no  frirtfi  Marbtpwy  is  at    worit  iw,  : 
remedj ;  that  its  cxceUent  ■'^■"  is  asraltdaled  by  deSaencis* 
which  are  Kaicelj  SD[pjdaiiculed,  Msch  learn  repured.     It  asij 
not  be  powible  to  deny  dw  n>r>isily  of  mcfa  rfainefr  as  havr 
been  made  (rmn  odwr  points  of  new;  bat  we  cannot  refuse  to  sea 
ihe  bc^  that  while  Ukc  Chncdi  is  vnable  in  any  way  to  cnntiaci 
ber  opeiatioa,  and  most  accelcnto  her  work  oC  crangeliMtiBM, 
not  only  npoa  dirine  principle^  bat  npoa  twlinoal  ptounda,  she  j 
mBst«I»ccasetolooktetheUniTcisilic«foracoinplwtrainiigaf  I 
ecclesiastical  ordoical  enagieiL     Tbqr  have  altrtrd  their  ainfc   4 
Her  hdd  is  not  menlT  pRcanons  on  tttem,  it  is  assamed  to  be  | 
declining,  and  she  is  thoriiy  left  far  tiw  pnaent  wilkant  either  J 
'centres'  or  *(Mganisms'fri«  and  Amo^h  wbich  liTing  lam»  1 
of  tbe  nabuc  leqnired  can  ciMBe  into  opnatiiw.     Vn  w»  already  j 
poew  in  onr  cathedrala — if  the  ChnRh  tkall  d«tuie  itsdf  In 
Tcnew  dicir  TitsU^,  and  to  reeoBStmcl  them — M^uiio  cmtm^ 
bases  of  opeiatiney  ootlines  at  minmcK.     We  bsne  ia  ifai^  ^V* 
of  societin— dwindled,  jet  alive — vbiA  icaeaall^  nhwh  IbmI 
gave  the  pattern  to  tbe  UniTnutics  ihiinsiliiB.  and  sne  efncia^y 
adapted   to  address  themMJm  snccessMly  to  Am   mImmb  af 
diese  problems.    Ob  th»  one  side  lie  definite  necsaeaay  fsBdiaM 
to  be  perfenaed;  on  the  other  side  there  are  cnaU*  hafi^ 
craving  these  rerr  fbnctians,  and  with  facnhsca  tor  cnHMB 
in  jntt  proportion  to  tbe  denaods.     ^lay  wv  not  tmgc  aw  SA 
wlurh  shall  lesucv  the  office  so  Ae  oficcrs?     TW  caAiAd 
bodies  ihemarlTcs  are  imrparaUy  (vnnecvd  wiA  An  histoajaBl 
pcojrms  of  Chrisusaity  in  En^^and.     Tkty  dale  kdi  to  its  wj 
plan:in$.     ^^T  bare  nN^Ml  reTiaon  awl  rcavmtssB  baaa  ^nn 
to  unML     Spcoiing  approiiMaBrfv.  the  Iltk.  Ar  14d^  md  A* 
16di  c«ntnri«s  baiv  bms  ^e  permit  iM  Assr  an 
nOiiok      Now  Ae  l^A  tfiki^  i»  >>««  (cviTaL 
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The  spirit  of  430  years  ago  demanded  and  effected  sucli  a 
rehab ilitation  on  the  express  ground  that  '  Quieitionibus  et 
negrotiiB  indies  occurrentibus  antiqua  non  sufficiunt  instituta." 
(MS.  'Nov,  Reg.,'  p.  3.)  Is  not  the  axiom  conceived  in  the  very 
spirit  of  oor  own  times?  We  must  then  brieflj-  touch  the  needs 
of  our  modern  Church  (and  we  would  willingly  touch  them  in  a 
Bpirit  not  less  reverent  than  practical),  and  examine  how  far 
the  remedies  are  to  be  found  in  the  revival  of  diocesan  and 
cathedral  institutions. 

I.  Clergy  Training. — (1)  Knowledge.  The  foremost  place  in 
the  functions  of  the  cathedral  niust  be  assigned  to  it  as  a  home 
and  fountain  of  theological  learning.  The  Universities  are  (it 
may  be  rightly)  abandoning  this  position,  and  that  not  with 
regard  to  theological  learning  alone  ;  they  abrogate  the  title  of 
*  Mats  of  learning '  in  the  ancient  sense  altogether.  The  original 
function  of  the  University,  as  represented  in  the  '  professor/  was 
first  to  accumulate,  secondly  to  explore,  thinlty  to  teach  teachen. 
Bat  the  present  necessary  vocation  of  the  professor  is  to  teach  under- 
^radoates.  Science  advances,  learning  accumulates,  philosophy 
strengthens  elsewhere  also  under  the  guidance  of  less  engrossed 
teachers.  But  the  Church  of  England  cannot  abnegate  her  position 
as  a  learned  Church;  that  position  which  has  made  her  sym- 
pathetic with  every  advance  in  knowledge,  appreciative  of  every 
expansion  of  art,  capable  of  every  development  of  method.  In  criti- 
cism, in  science,  in  every  walk  of  literature,  her  clei^y  claim  some 
of  the  highest  names.  If  in  any  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been 
in  her  the  least  <Ieclcnsion  of  learning,  then  the  steadiness  of  her 
■piritual  advance  has  slackened  too.  The  immediate  prospects 
of  Christianity  itself  are  so  compromised  in  her  truthfulness,  that 
we  may  well  be  jealous  of  allowing  her  light  to  flicker.  '  Prac- 
tical work'  is  the  most  popular  demand  just  now,  and  'results' 
immediate,  examinable,  the  test  of  '  work.'  It  is  a  standard 
which,  superficial  as  It  is,  the  English  Church  has  no  reason  to 
finr;  botthehistoryof  civilisation  is  read  to  litlle  purpose,  if  it  is 
doubted  that  on  living  truth,  progressive  science,  accurate  know- 
ledge, '  practical  work  '  can  alone  be  built.  Yet  to  the  cathedrals 
■lone  ami  their  developed  colleges  of  canons  may  we  now  look 
tvr  restoration  of  Church-learning.  The  Universities  having 
■pparently  repudiated  the  task,  association  is  necessary,  provision 
is  necessary  ;  neither  alone  nor  unendowed  can  Cburch-scbolars 
jKMsibly  work.  Yet  the  sole  legislative  enactment  needed  to 
convert  the  cathedrals  into  such  colleges  is  the  withdrawal  from 
tbe  future  occupants  of  canonries  of  the  permission  to  hold 
livings,  and  the  requirement  of  nine  months'  cathedral  residence. 
The  canons  will  still  be  as  well  off  as  most  college  tutors  or 
■  B  2  university 
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university  professors.  This  done,  the  colleges  ipto  facto  tratX, 
The  difference  between  the  'old'  and  '  new' fouadatioas  lie* 
mainly  here.  The  new  foundations,  colleges  of  seren  or  ei^ht 
men,  were  founded  with  this  for  their  leading  idea.  The'c^d 
foundations,'  though  the  same  was  their  principal  work,  jet,  as 
colleges  of  thirty,  fifty,  or  sixty  men,  were  intended  to  incovpt^ 
rate  with  this  work  of  learning,  and  to  animate  by  it,  a  rast  man 
of  '  practical  work  '  besides.  In  their  restoration  the  aim  miut 
be  not  to  revive  the  latter  alone ;  this  severed  from  the  fotmer 
must '  lose  its  savour ;'  eaeh  may  best  be  carried  on  to  onison 
with  the  other — above  all,  if  there  be  a  specialising  co-o|MTatti» 
in  the  divisions  of  study.  The  first  practical  issue  then  mast  be 
the  dealing  with  candidates  fur  holy  orders.  It  is  an  undis|ws«l 
fact  that  bishops  and  bishops'  examiners  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
acquirements  of  those  whom  ihev  examine  and  certify  for  boir 
orders.  Not  a  twel/th  part  of  the  candidates  in  the  most  attract 
live  dioceses  can  be  said  to  pass  each  examination  as  all  ought 
tn  pass  it.  The  deficiency  is  general ;  accurate  comprehen- 
sive study  of  Scripture,  the  Greek  Testament,  the  CbriMian  eTi- 
dences,  scientific  knowledge  of  Creed  and  Articles,  are  Tery  nxv. 
Church  history  is  commonly  the  best  prepared  subject,  bat  the 
knowledge  is  desultory-  '  Latin,'  even  when  required,  is  les*  ntt»- 
(actory  Still  as  evidence  of  sound  study.  Of  the  '  Sermons '  it  can 
only  be  said  that  they  bid  fair  to  perpetuate  our  current  tradition. 
An  observant  exB.m)ner  perceives  that  what  his  examinees  lack, 
is  not  ability  or  earnestness,  but  cnltiratioo.  Ad  experienced 
examiner  knows  that  more  systematic  Scripture  knowledge 
is  produced  not  only  from  men's  but  from  girls'  training- schools, 
than  by  the  untrained  average  '  candidate.'  The  Universities 
do  not  succeed  in  giving  clerical  tnining  to  more  than  a 
select  few.  But  were  they  ever  so  soccessfal,  and  were  the  cmrent 
»f  university  feeling  more  favourable  to  sadi  traioing  than  it  is, 
they  would  not  supply  much  more  than  a  single  diocese  with 
cultivited  men.  There  is  wanted  moderate,  no  doubt,  but  trathful 
mkI  9rrric««ble  knowledge,  substantial  teaching  for  fvrry  man, 
wbateru  his  calibre,  or  however  imperfectly  educated  in  classics, 
who,  in  eunestaess  and  sober  seal  (ajid  these  qualities  abaodaotly 
cjtisi)  presents  himself  to  be  accredited  as  qualified  to  impart  die 
QiUTva's  knowledge^  to  defmd  to  some  extent  the  CliDn:li*s 
position.  Tbae  are  the  bmo  who  *  pick  op '  tbeii  work  as  thej 
best  ran  in  two  or  three  Bonihs  after  the  bishop's  MCretarr  hu 
lunusheil  them  witlt  &  list  of  boobs,  noany  koown  to  tfaem  only 
bj  name  (ntaay  wot  rrvn  lo  known),  and  the  chaplain  bv 
rMomncnded  then  to  atndj  the  Bible  or  Greek  Testament  in 
a  Mldmd  Uld  with  a  sjsaett  of  whkh  they  have  hitherto  had  no 

expexieswe. 
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experience.     Is  the   need   past   for  tlie  '  Chanrellor's  Exercises,' 
the  '  Chapter  House  Lectures '  ? 

Could  the  Universities  even  now  (as  may  possibly  be  hoped) 
so  consolidate  their  Theological  Faculty,  and  so  concentrate  and 
classify  their  professorial  schools  as  to  give  adequate  training 
in  the  literary  and  historical  sections  of  Theological  science — 
Biblical  Criticism,  Ecclesiastical  and  Doctrinal  History,  Litur- 
^iolo^y, — there  would  still  remain  as  pure  clerical  training  the 
gravest  dogmatical  studies,  there  would  still  be  the  necessary 
supplement  of  Pastoral  Divinity,  for  the  pursuit  of  which  the 
Cathedral  Schools  would  offer  the  fairest  and  the  most  natural 
opening. 

If  the  possible  encouragement  of  a  spirit  of  '  cliaue '  has  some- 
times seemed  to  be  an  objection  to  '  theological  colleges,'  this  is 
3  danger  against  which  the  open  character  of  English  theology, 
the  lone  of  modern  cultivation,  the  variety  of  class  which  would 
yield  both  canon-tutors  and  students,  are  adequate  securities  ; 
but,  in  fart,  it  is  the  absence  of  mutual  culture,  the  want  of  inter- 
communion of  ideas,  the  missing  of  earlier  collision  with  other 
minds,  upon  great  subjects,  which  is — far  more  than  any  special 
association — the  source  of  our  present  tendencies  to  cliquetry. 

'  Ne  pretiosa  nostra  vilescant,  et  ministri  sint  sic  in  contemp- 
tum'  is  one  of  William  Alnwick's  weighty  warnings  to  his 
chapter  and  vicars,  as  he  urges  on  them  a  high  and  intelligent 
tone  of  devotion.  The  warning  is  needed  now.  What  propor- 
tion of  the  examinees,  at  any  ordination,  are  competent  to  deal 
with  problems  which  every  educated  layman  of  their  own  age 
suggests?  or  to  explain  a  'hard  place' to  a  half-informed  in- 
quirer? to  reproduce  with  accuracy  the  reasoning  on  which  the 
most  important  dogmas  rest  ?  to  repUce  with  a  sounder  evidence 
one  which  has  proved  fallacious  ?  Let  examiners  sav.  We  need 
a  skilled  clergy  more  than  ever,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
we  have  been  ever  more  defective.  The  country  clergyman  c  " 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  often  a  learned  man  in  his  retire 
ment.  The  town  clergy  were  above  the  average  of  their  equals 
in  attainment.  But  let  our  '  working  clergy  '  pass  a  quarter  of  a 
century  more  in  their  present  relations  to  the  'educated  class,' 
and  then  '  pretiosa  nostra  vtlcscent.'  As  a  caste  they  would 
necessarily  still  subsist;  perhaps  even  invested  for  the  devouter 
minds  with  some  addeil  touches  of  quasi- religious  awe,  always 
received  with  the  regard  loyally  rendered  to  diligence  and  to 
benevolence.     But  even  now  an  ominous  kindly  silence  too  fre~ 

Juently  closes  a  discussion  begun  in  presence  of  a  clergyman, 
lis   character   commands  regard  ;    he  has  credit   for  ardently 
believing  what  his  friends  might  equally  accept,  if  the  living 
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speech  of  the  teacher  defended  or   even  clearly  stated  hU  muk 
But  that   habitual   gentle    sHence    surely  preludes    oblivion  «t 

II.  Pastoral  Care. — Apain,  the  clergy  need  preliminary  in- 
struction as  to  '  visiting,'  as  to  meeting  on  equnl  terms  the 
dissenter,  the  semi-detached  churchman,  the  doubter,  the  scunet, 
the  inquirer.  In  the  cottage  they  crave  a  nicer  skill  in  husUin|: 
the  querulous,  garrulous  tongue,  and  touching  the  hardened  beait. 
No  doubt  our  clergy  '  visit '  with  much  of  wisdom,  because  they 
are  so  true  and  so  frank.  Still,  through  how  many  painful 
failures,  through  how  much  impatience,  how  much  blank  tongue- 
tied  distress  do  they  pass  I  How  much  do  they  feel  to  hare 
been  sacrificed  to  many  an  undisciplined  dash  into  the  valley 
of  death.  With  school-teaching  it  is  the  same.  For  years  lae 
young  curate  wavers  between  baldness  and  formula.  How  long 
it  is  before  he  6nds  that  footing  from  which  he  may  so  seem  to 
climb  with  his  hearers  that  ihey  may  climb  without  shrinking  1 
How  universal  the  complaint  that  the  '  Meeting '  reaps  the  fruit 
of  his  labours  \  Our  National  schoolmaslera  have  an  advantage 
here  which  compensates  for  many  a  defect.  Tbev  have  method 
at  least,  the  clergyman  has  none. 

1,  To  meet  such  deficiencies  as  oppress  the  individual,  and 
teud  directly  to  lower  the  order,  we  require  throughout  England 
certain  cenbes  which  shall  adequately  train  not  more  than  lirom 
thirty  to  fifty  men  at  once — numbers  which  will  admit  of  being 
broken  up  into  small  '  lectures '  or  classes,  such  as  the  best  col- 
leges are  beginning  to  form  for  themselves  in  the  Universities 
for  kindred  subjects  of  morality  and  metaphysics  and  political 
economy.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  massing  such 
students.  They  <lo  not  want  the  '  little  world '  theory  of  school 
and  college  applied  to  them  at  the  age  of  21  and  22.  They 
want  contact  with  disciplined  thoughtful  minds.  This  is  the 
only  way  of  teaching  higher  subjects  to  grown  men.  There  are 
wanted  facilities  for  dialogising;  they  want  constant  '  papers'  to 
work  at,  to  consider,  and  to  answer,  not  long  hours  of  teaching, 
— constant  esercitations  in  writing,  and  (though  we  have  yet  to 
form  our  method  in  this  department)  some  oratorical  instruction 
which  shall  elevate  and  advance  the  present  level.  What  • 
Cyprian  and  an  Augustine  did  not  disdain  to  teach — what  Cicero, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  did  not  disdain  to  leam  in  the  lectare- 
room  of  Alolo — can  be  despised  only  bv  a  '  rustic'  or  ■  *  banausic ' 
spirit. 

2.  Thus  much  for  one  side  of  the  training.  Far  the  other, 
men  prrparing  for  ministerial  work  should,  for  certain  pericMls 
during  tlio  curriculum  of  the  preparation,  be  broken  up  into  twos 
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and  tlirecs  in  coiuitry  parishes,  fours  and  sixes  in  lai^e  towns, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  able  parish  priests  of  experi- 
Pitcc,  How  many  of  these  there  are  of  mature  age.  whose  youth 
n-as  passed  under  certain  great  inllueiicesi  And,  we  may  say, 
tow  few  there  are  of  younger  date  who  rise  to  the  same  level  I 
Bat  many  of  these  would  be  most  valuable  guides,  most  meet  at 
onee  to  encourage  and  to  temper  the  zeal  and  the  energies  of 
aspirants  to  similar  work.  Our  true  modern  theological  college 
would  make  arrangements,  whether  in  the  cathedral  town  or  in 
other  towns  or  populous  parishes,  fur  sending  out  its  alumni  (for 
nine  months  perhaps  out  of  a  two-years'  course)  to  work  under 
the  eye  of  such  men  as  these,  and  to  read  for  their  examinations : 
the  first  fifteen  months  would  be  spent  in  the  college  itself.  So 
would  they  be  not  only  instructed,  but  enabled  to  deal  with  the 
shop  and  the  cottage  and  the  railway;  useful  from  the  first  to 
some  extent  in  church  and  school  to  the  rector  or  vicar  who 
receives  them,  but  learning  from  him  such  'method'  as  will 
save  them  years  of  disappointing  labour,  gaining  the  efiectual 
unobtrusive  art  of  giving  expression  to  their  sympathy  and  their 
devotion. 

Some  may  have  seen  a  certain  photograph  representing  more 
than  a  hundred  young  men  gathered  to  bid  farewell  to  him 
who  for  ten  years  had  d&ily  studied  the  Greek  Testament  for  an 
hour  with  them,  and  given  pastoral  training  in  his  parish  to 
those  who  would  come  and  live  within  its  boundary.  F'cw  are 
the  men  whose  ability  and  ready  learning  and  Christian  tact 
cnuld  effect  so  much  unaided.  But  well-organised  institutions. 
Id  which  one  man  should  supply  another's  need  ;  which  could 
attract  the  interest  of  some  of  the  leading  clergy  of  the  diocese  ; 
which  could  carry  out  pecuniary  arrangements  with  economy  and 
skill,  might  spring  up  in  every  cathedral  city,  whilst  beautiful 
and  glorious  associations  would  dignify  the  work.* 

III.  Again, 

*  'Tointrdt  the  latter  eod  of  this  year  (1539)  Kveral  new  dcanerieB  unit  col- 
lege* of  prebunilB  were  founded  oul  of  divers  priorieB  belocging  to  calhedrat 
chnrehei.  Craamer  laboured  ultli  the  king  thai  in  theec  new  foandations  there 
should  be  reidvi-B  of  Diiinilj,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  students  trained  up  in 
religion  and  learning,  froni  whence,  as  from  a  nurserj,  ihe  bishops  ihoald  Buiiply 
their  dioceles  with  honesC  and  able  miDitters ;  and  bo  every  bishop  should  have  a 
college  of  clerBjmcn  under  his  eye,  to  be  preferred  accordmg  lo  their  merits;  far 
U  vat  <mr  arrlAlihop'i  regret  Ihal  Uie  prebeTtiJariet  leere  heiloired  at  tliey  acre' 
SliTpe, '  Mem.  Cran.,'  i.  p.  107.  See  also  smoDe;  the  citalious  in  '  Igt  Rep.  Cath. 
CommiisioD.'  p.  xxir.,  'Cranuier's  Letter  to  Cromwell  coDcernitiff  the  Main- 
tCDBOce  of  TtKnty  DWinea  at  Canterbury  for  readiug  Lectures  in  Theology  and 
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Arts.'    '  It  ippeuri,'  lays  Biehop  Gibson  ',p.  ISO),  from  31  Hen.  VIIL  c 

the  great  design  was  to  ranke  cathedrals  nurseries  of  young  ditioM  for  Ih 

of  the  Chnrch,  who,  being  trained  in  tht  study  of  Divinity  onder  the  immediate 

itispeclion    of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapter*,  &c.'    See  alio  Dr.  C.  Words- 
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III.  Again,  u  it  bopelcM  to  believe  that  we  may  hj  de^frt 
create  a  ttaS ot  ^m  Pnaeienf  This  belong  distinctly  both  to 
the  ancient  and  to  the  Proteatatit  notioa  of  a  calbedral.  Thf 
Report  (Fint,  p.  zxjdv.)—diat  noble  monument  of  conscienliou* 
work  —  again  quotes  Biihop  Stillingfleec's  lurcount  of  early 
London,  with  ita  'penons  aent  bp  ami  down  h\  the  Bishop  lo 
sach  pUces  aa  he  thong^t  fit,  tor  instructing;  the  people.'  Cnin- 
mer'a  care  for  the  liz  preacheig  of  Canterbury  is  well  knowti. 
Theie  were  ancientlj  pmnded  with  horses,  &c.,  for  their  toun. 
Knowing  the  eSective  use  which  both  Rome  and  \oacoafomiity 
make  of  each  iiutitlidoDt,  we  can  scarcely  doabt  their  adrivi- 
bility  or  their  feadbility.  Sdll  less  can  we  doubt  that  the  moft 
Tigorooa  and  most  tempento  Ttndezvnus  would  be  the  hewl- 
qnartets  of  the  diocese. 

IV.  Bnt  we  are  &r  from  tliinUng  that  the  cailiMlnl  do^a  not 
owe  a  peculiar  debt  to  its  own  ci^.  It  is  a  dabt  lAidh  A* 
statutea  frequently  reoognise.  The  acnrcnnoe  wludk  naMtiBH 
exists  (though  by  no  means  alwaja),  faaa  iia  orqja  m  nSMft 
apathies,  not  in  old  usage.  The  reiy  hhric  the  OMgBiladpk  far 
instance,  of  the  nave — rcpreaents  the  bcL  Diocesan  gtAmia^ 
and  city  organisations  also  are  b^inning  to  nqmra  ^sd  to  ie> 
plenish  them  at  interrals,  and  it  is  scaiodj  neOMmy  to  MMM 
ourselves  that  we  see  bat  the  beginning  of  sock  otyauthifc 
The  choir  was  well  filled  with  chapter  and  vimB.  Wl*  hat 
the  city  required  anciently  sndt  rast  navea  ?  Yet  Am  ohm  wm 
society  which  (if  we  can  single  oat  one)  we  neglect  Bora  Ana^ 
fully,  more  inexcusably  than  any  othei^  is  a  city  dan ;  •  dua 
whose  woric  lies  under  the  shadow  of  cadwdnJ^  of  caB^giato 
chnrrhea,  of  the  great  old  parish  dnnches, — ^jonng  ^mh  -m 
bankets',  in  attorneys'  offices,  in  laige  wan^tonses,  and  n 
shops.  They  have  been  well  educated  up  u  a  certain  ■ 
cated  for  in  good  schools ;  they  are  of  1 1 1 1 11)  nt  t  * 
they  would  not  be  where  they  are.  But  fitnn  the  hoc 
on  their  busioess-tiaining  all  higher  influences  i 
almtwt  shnn  them.  They  need  bat  a  little  livii^  intenat  In  In 
found  for  them,  witness  certain  Loodoa  congi^ation^  Bn^nhal 
what  falls  for  the  many  of  them  !  Alas,  what  yean  of  iayiiljl 
separated  from  home — lonely  in  lodgii^rs,  what  does  aoCMl^ 
pnivide  for  them  T   The  theatre,  the  music-hall,  the  *'~"~g  nw— , 

vonb'*  .MssMr  nf  Trinin'  acvosai  in  i)m  LMtrr  pnTv«al<r  ntawti  tOttt^m 

Ciiitft  TKytrtrd  in  tbc  rrifs  tif  Jtmet  I.  -h^  br  mn»ck(il  M  tke  Odfagirta 
Obunrii  and  MinMrr  rf  Kipv*.'  ia  Kaci   rwutt  (mtvwd  «•  M  a — = — '  — -■ 

in  am,  $  in  HofVH.  Jbr.,  l*>  r«^ti»am.  l»i  «fc»l>n.  aa^  CD  j 
kWIsis.  S««  >1*»  IV.  W.-»  cxbM  ftisM  Sir  &  ^adn  aai  Lm<  Bmi 
arcnsiiv  i^f  IHrinit;  Im 
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unleas  after  sedentary  days  they  Iiave  some  special  intellectual 
zeal  left  for  solitary  study.  Some  efforts  are  made,  no  doubt ;  but 
*  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,'  thankfully  as  we  own  good 
work  on  their  part,  and  still  look  for  developments  not  necessarily 
stimulated  by  party  spirit,  are  at  present  inadequate  to  such 
result.  But  wherever  there  is  a  bod;/  of  clergy,  wherever  there 
is  anything  like  a  college,  wherever  there  are  lecture  rooms 
and  libraries,  tliere  not  only  the  authorities  but  the  students 
themselves  may  be  infinitely  serviceable  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  and  important  classes  of  society.  The 
college  should  have  its  open  lectures,  as  well  as  its  close  ones. 
lis  late  evening  lectures  on  subjects  not  purely  theological 
should  enrol  its  classes  of  these  men.  If  once  the  construction 
of  vaulted  roofs,  the  thrust  of  walls,  the  balance  of  buttresses 
— nay,  the  construction  of  bridges,  the  formation  and  repair  of 
highways  were  not  unworthy  studies  in  the  most  religious  ages 
of  the  old  and  new  foundation— will  history,  and  physiology,  and 
mathematics  be  beneath  them  now  ?  Minds  furrowed  with  some 
intellectual  plough  best  receive  the  seed  of  revealed  Truth.  What 
a  field  here  for  association  of  clergy  with  able  laymen  in  the  actual 
instruction  I  what  a  fia&rjTeva-i'i  of  young  laymen  to  be  the  very 
strength  of  the  Church  in  its  most  important  ranks.  Let  the  cathe* 
dral  body  take  a  lead  here.  Its  affiliations  would  overspread  the 
diocese,  and  its  associations  wnu Id  have  an  effect  which  the  higher 
spirit  in  commerce  would  gladly  recognise  and  advance. 

V.  Some  due  preparation  of  the  order  of  '  Readers '  will 
necessarily  call  for  attention  shortly.  The  experiment  is  begun, 
and  has  the  countenance  of  the  bishops.  If  we  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  zeal  of  our  rulers  and  the  devotion  of  our  people, 
we  shall  only  expect  its  too  rapid  development.  This  order  must 
require  some  training,  some  lessons  from  esperience,  to  guide  and 
to  chasten,  while  it  promotes  zeal  ;  some  sense  of  unity  jn  their 
work.  For  the  supply  of  elements,  so  necessary  to  permanence 
and  *  acceptableness,'  whither  can  we  look  but  to  some  action 
of  the  cathedral  and  its  staff?  The  country  town  has  few  sug- 
gestions to  offer  to  its  own  volunteers,  and  the  university  lone  and 
muTersity  habits  are  typically  those  which  we  do  not  want  to 
give  them. 

VI.  There  is  another  point  in  which  the  co-operation  of 
laymen  in  cathedrals  is  seriously  wanted  on  many  accounts. 
The  'Library'  was  in  the  old  limes  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  cathedral.  It  ought  to  be  so  still.  And  it  never  can 
be  so  long  as  the  clei^y  alone  engross  it,  A  great  biblio- 
grapher relates  with  glee  how  by  a  present  of  some  splendidly 
bcNind  modern  books,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  chief 
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of  a  certain  cathedral  librarr.  la  that  library  too  yet  mfty  Umi 
uver  volume  after  volume,  out  of  which  the  illumiaadons  bare 
been  sliced  by  the  penknives  of  visitors.  In  that  library  joo 
still  see  strata  as  it  were  of  collections — plenteoui  ore  in  one 
generation,  from  folios  to  brnad-shcets,  in  the  next  gcnentioa 
'tenuis  argilla.'  None  of  these  mischief*  would  ever  bsvr 
occurred — the  library  would  ever  bare  been,  would  Btill  bo, 
the  pride  of  the  city  and  county,  if  the  antiqaariea,  the  Itt^ 
rati,  the  couatry  gentlemen,  had  been — some  elective,  toau 
ex  officio — members  of  the  committee.  The  rnlledian*  wcmM 
have  been  intact,  and  they  wonld  have  been  Qniforroly  pro^Fca- 
sive.  Small  blame  to  chapters  cot  down  to  foar  or  6ve  cler- 
gymen. No  given  four  or  five  barmters  or  magistrates  wooU 
form  an  efficient  continuous  library  committee.  It  was  diflereat 
when  the  cbapter  meant  sixty  people,  and  those  who  bad  dkilj 
right  and  preMure  to  a*e  the  library,  and  had  no  atiutt  books  U 
use,  were  two  or  three  bondred.  Tbeu  it  was  at  ooce  a  college 
librarv  and  a  ^rand  repository  of  archives.  This  it  oogbt  sltll 
to  be.  It  ought  to  contain  archives  of  evny  town,  every  marked 
family,  and  every  corporation  in  the  diocese,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  at  full  efRcienrv  a  general  library — a  centre  of  light 
and  happiness.  What  the  '  Old  Library  '  *o  governed  Has  been 
ia  one  of  our  grest  midland  towns  (and  it  may  be  io  othen) 
for  some  generatiODs  is  well  known.  Sterile  exclosiveneas  has 
made  the  cathedral  a  seed-plot  at  tm^ctifving  genns. 

VIL  After  books  we  will  take  Mutie:  bat  in  a  few  words 
only.  The  cathedral  was  once — as  we  saw,  in  speaking  of  the 
precentorship — the  mosical  centre  of  the  diocese.  Now,  we  see 
the  musical  centre  fixeii  elsewhere.  In  the  diocese  we  speak 
of,  two  othcers  discbarge  the  identical  office  of  the  ancient 
SQccentor.  They  travel  bx>m  choir  to  chotr  throngfaiant  its  coon- 
ties,  testing,  giving  hints,  introducing  oaifennity  of  style,  orga- 
nising a  really  gteat  mosical  power.  Bat  are  they  officers  of  the 
cathedral?  The  cathedral  is  the  lastcfaarcfalo  cmceni  itself  with 
the  fiukcttoo.    How  mnch  faodi  it  and  they  lose  by  dke  sererxnce. 

\11L  Equally  ptsctiol,  eqnaily  wiiiagialifa.  and  already  m 
some  extent  opermliTe,  ia  a  cathedral  xpltem  of  Seiooi  Ituptc- 
ttam.  The  gtrm  of  whal  any  btcoM«  nsy  impoitant  exists  ax 
the  scheme  of  diocCMB  iBspectOts.  TUs.  Mk  needs  to  be  boond 
im  in  the  ca^edral,  aad  mtj  h 
wdk  the  coUege.    The  tine* 

^  iaspKtMH  of  aU  cUUi**  «W  bska*  to  oar  body.  The 
Chvrch  will  assnnnUy  gain  as  OMapaivd  w&  the deaowina twos; 
we  ban-  to  rise  w  the  iiuMiiM/gniifallj  ta  accept  nMnpokogcy 
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lo  recognise  all  that  it  involves,  and  to  bt;  in  time. 
Oar  (iistrictB  will  be  our  dioceses,  with  our  chapter-houses  and 
oar  sees  as  the  head-quarters. 

We  need  say  little  of  the  city  and  cathedral  schools  them- 
selves, (l)  because  it  is  not  every  cathedral  which  has  such  schools  ; 
(2)  because,  as  chapters  have  frozen  into  dignities,  the  school 
Iws  loinetimes  found  their  shadow  chill ;  (3)  because  though  as 
t}-pical  work  it  is  important,  yet  the  cathedral  influence  should 
not  be  supposed  to  limit  itself  to  this  work;  (4)  because  the 
Endowed  Schools  Bill  at  present  exempU  the  choristers'  school 
from  certain  rules  rather  than  groups  others  with  it  But  the 
*  Arcbididascalus,'  and  '  Ostiarius  *  stall  in  some  of  the  cathedrals 
have  their  moral ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  training 
colleges  taking  their  cathedral  place  here  and  there,  the  principal 
as  prebendary,  or  as  minor  canon,  even  though  the  students  are 
but  as  other  strangers.  And  there  are  two  other  points  on  which 
it  would  be  premature  to  enter,  except  in  the  pure  spirit  of  hope 
that  when  our  Church  at  large  awakes  to  grander  views  of  duty 
tn  all  classes,  the  cathedrals  may  be  the  lirst  to  inaugurate  them. 

(I.)  Organised  charitable  work  in  HotpUal  Service.  The 
Church  (that  is,  '  the  whole  congregation  of  Christian  people  ')  has 
grievously  forfeited  ground  that  was  all  her  own,  and  the  con- 
tinent puts  to  shame  our  poor  appreciation  (except  on  some 
tremendous  emergency)  of  the  religious  aspect  and  uses  of  the 
■acred  office  of  nursing  the  sick.  Our  earliest  attempts  at  the 
resumption  were  too  full  of  excitement  'Medical  jealousy,'  if 
it  has  any  existence  (which  we  doubt)  is  no  mere  indifference  to 
religion.*  Tlie  most  religious  surgeon  may  not  see  lives  endan- 
gered through  inexperience,  however  zealous.  But  one  of  the 
best  nursed  hospitals  in  London  (King's  College),  by  its  connexion 
with  St  John's  House,  has  giien  a  precedent  which  will  be 
followed.  Trained  lady  nurses  with  their  staff  are  the  very 
angels  of  sick  men  ;  nor  can  institutions  for  the  training  of  Pro- 
testant deaconesses  have  their  head-quarters  or  local  centres  for 
coantry  districts  better  than  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  diocese — 
where  counsel,  buildings,  money,  recruits,  and  practice,  can  well 
be  nMicentnited.' 

While  the  Leper's  Hospital,  founded  in  the  city  by  the  founder 
uf  the  cathedral  himself;  while  the  medicine-niches  within  the 
very  walls  of  the  church  bear  witness  to  the  old  views  of 
ihe  situation;  while  Hugh's  biographer  tells  of  the  matriculse 
for  incurables,  on  several  of  the  episcopal    farms,   and    of  the 


*  E.  g.  An  honorv?  EurgEon  in  >  weilem  citbedial  Iovd  bu  laid;  built  a  bcan.- 
ItAd  ho^iital  chapel,  and  endowed  a  cliaplain  at  hit  own  cost. 
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bishop's  frequent  visits  to  them,  'matema  leniuite  btaodie         

monim  quoque  bonorum  documenta  mira  suaritate  intereemu 
verhis  consmationis,'  and  while  we  cannot  see  without  sorrov 
huw  the  mioater  has  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  makinjr, 
even  within  the  shadow  of  its  towers,  the  least  spiritua]  provisiuo 
for  those  days  of  languor  when  the  rudest  are  imprcssioaalile, 
and  for  those  rare  weeks  of  leisure — is  it  a  hopeless  vision  to 
conceive  that  there  may  one  day  exist  a  Diocesan  Ci»r[W  of  Hos- 
pital Chaplains,  a  Diocesan  Staff  of  Trained  Nurses,  and  even 
Deaconesses  or  Sisters  ? 

The  review  of  our  needs  as  churchmen,  even  io  a  few  par- 
ticulars, has  much  in  it  that  is  saddening;  but  thev  are  needs  uf 
a  special  order.  Not  one  of  these  necessities  is  such  as  indivi- 
dual effort  can  deal  with ;  they  are  equally  beyond  the  grasp  of 
a  metropolitan  centralisation  ;  they  can  only  be  grappled  with 
by  association,  by  groups  of  forces  around  local  centres.  \'arious 
as  they  are,  they  admit  to  a  great  degree  of  being  aiiministeml 
ill  concert  from  such  points,  while  tbeir  variety  will  keep  thuie 
centres  distinct,  and  give  to  each  the  special,  the  individual,  and, 
as  It  were  the  personal  character  which  is  desirable  for  healtliy 
action.  At  none  would  all  the  elements  be  combined  ;  at  none 
would  they  meet  in  the  same  proportions.  Each  woulil  be  an  iff 
legral  living,  organic,  specific  whole.  But  the  point  to  observe 
is,  that  however  feeble  for  a  time  this  vital  action,  we  do  possess 
»uch  'ganglia'  already.  We  have  such  centres,  types  of  a  true 
mode  of  action.  Our  aim  should  be  to  complete,  as  it  were,  the 
electric  circuit — 'Fili  horoinis,  viventne  credis?  Domiiic 
Deus,  tu  nosti.'  If  means  have  for  a  while  been  crippled,  local 
forces  partly  exhausted,  we  mav  remember  that  it  is  our  onra 
fault ;  that  the  neglect  and  misuse  of  grand  means  could  do 
loni^r  be  borne  with;  we  may  take  some  comfort  from  tbe 
thought  that  if  we  have  lost  the  power  of  applying  them  when 
we  now  perhaps  have  learnt  wisdom  to  apply  them,  the  re- 
sources are  at  least  not  anv  longer  watUd.  The  treasure  un- 
%-bIumI  till  lost  is  serticeable  elseirhere;  and  legislation  bu 
given  the  singular  but  important  right' to  restore  every  single 
stall  to  existence  by  the  foundation  of  a  small  stipend.  I^Ht 
misuse  tloes  not  make  our  '  centres,'  our  *  types,'  oar  '  lines '  \em 
clear  or  less  precious  to  us.  I^t  us  gadier  up  brie6v  the  oao> 
elusions  to  which  we  are  led.  To  solve  in  the  iBost  economicml 
and  in  the  most  'political'  way  tbe  pamnilar  pmUems  before 
us,  ne  reqaitv  and  must  rdcct  Me  rtcotatriKtiiM  Bp«  a  Kbtrol 
and  /nMt/or  hasit  <if  a  Catkadral  Sfftlem.  Popular,  first,  as  to  the 
tnetbou  nf  filling  up  the  appotnttnents,  they  most  not  be  the 
joint-stDck  of  a  citde  of  fuoiltes  buwever  wide,  or  tbe  gnenlMi 
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of  political  adberence,  nor  even  be  sacrificed  as  pensions.  Well- 
earned  repose  Las  a  value  of  its  own  ;  but  for  the  present  we 
want  tcork  out  of  these  institutions,  not  repone.  Capability  for 
Tesponsible  posts  must  be  the  sole  pretext  on  which  they,  like 
other  offices,  must  be  assigned.  Popular,  secondly,  as  to  the 
simple,  self-denying  lives  of  those  who  hold  them.  Popular, 
thirdly,  as  to  the  publicity  of  the  work  done.  TTie  nation  must 
have  a  guarantee  that  these,  like  other  public  servants  perform 
Oefinite  duties  for  their  definite  stipends.  Superior  officers  can 
alone  give  the  guarantee,  and  this  points  at  once  to  the  renewed 
intimity  of  the  bishop. 

'Precedent,'  that  potent  cathedral  spectre,  though  it  rarely 
proves  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  must  no  more  rule  cathedrals 
than  it  rules  any  useful  institution.  Imagine  a  public  school,  a 
railway,  a  parish,  a  manufactory,  in  which  nothing  could  be 
done  which  had  not  been  done  before  I 

But  to  develop  the  applicability  of  the  institution  to  modern 
ends  and  needs,  we  must  come  to  details.  And  as  essential  to 
the  'renewed  intimity'  of  the  bishop,  and  to  the  counsel  and 
service  of  the  chapter  to  the  practical  ends  retjuired,  the  most 
important  of  all  details  is  (1)  the  residence  of  the  canons  and 
prebendaries.  This  must  be  restored  to  the  old  perpetual  or 
*  major  residence '  of  two-thirds  of  the  year  at  least  The 
decay  of  practical  usefulness  began  when  the  term  of  resi- 
dence was  allere<l  and  reduced  to  what  had  formerly  been  the 
term  of  non-residence,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  less.  The 
old  foundations  and  the  new  were  alike  originally  legislated  for 
upon  the  idea  of  residents  as  fundamental ;  the  unhappy  change 
waa  introduced  by  Laud;  and  of  all  his  church  'reforms'  it 
was  the  most  lastingly  destructive.  Since  that  time,  the  once- 
grouped  co-operating  residentiaries  have  proceeded  in  solemn 
train  through  the  year,  like  the  Apostles  in  Strasburg  clock,  each 
seeing  his  predecessor's  departing  hood.  What  corporate  action 
is  possible  for  the  most  enlightened  men  so  placed?  Some  of 
our  least  reforming  cathedrals  have  the  most  reforming  canons. 
But  intercourse  is  essential  for  determinate  action,  and  how  is 
intercourse  to  be  had  ?  (2)  The  perpetual  residence  of  the 
canons  would  probably  lead  to  the  resigning  of  parochial  cures. 
This  might  possibly  not  be  necessary,  yet  it  would  seem  to  be 
pure  gain.  The  prebendary  is  no  longer  needed  to  be  the  wealthy 
ciriltser  of  a  rural  unsettled  district.  His  prebend  has  become 
a  simple  parochial  cure,  and  his  presence  is  wanted  at  the 
cathedral  church.  Even  in  the  time  of  Grosseteste,  even  earlier, 
in  the  time  of  Hugh,  we  have  seen  that  those  statesmen-bishops 
felt  tlie  latter  need  to  be  growing  more  urgent  than  the  former, 

and 
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and  would  appoint  no  one  to  a  stall  who  would  not  promiw 
constant  residence.  The  bishops  have  it  stiil  in  their  own 
hands.  But,  indeed,  the  difficulty  is  now  less  than  it  ever  mi. 
The  canon's  income  is  become  a.  stipend  ;  it  is  not  derived  from 
a  separate  estate,  and  if  canonical  work  becomes  a  reality,  ihe 
stipend  will,  like  other  stipends,  be  made  adequate.  A  ranoa 
who  kept  a  'major  residence'  anciently  had  larger  allowanco 
than  those  who  resided  on  their  cures,  and  the  regalation  is 
sufficiently  simple,  (3)  We  shall  need  the  gradual  but  extensive 
restoration  of  suspended  canonries.  The  havoc  wrought  by  the 
statutes,  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  113,  and  those  succeeding  it,  when,  for 
the  time  being,  in  the  suppression  of  mare  than  360  prebends, 
'  the  ancient  polity  of  the  Church  of  England  was  ruthlcsilt 
broken  up,'  left  us  still  this  opening.  '  Power  is  given  to  renrnre 
the  suspension  of  a  canonry  if  an  endowment  of  200/.  a  rear  it 
provided.'*  This  important  provision  leaves  us  not  permaoenilT 
crippled,  considering  what  the  powers,  what  the  liberality,  what 
the  willingness  to  provide  funds  for  honest  work,  which  still  an 
extant  in  the  Church ;  for  every  distinct  round  of  fixed  daties  it 
will  be  no  more  difficult  to  provide  such  a  sum  than  it  is  to 
provide  a  mastership  in  a  school.  And  even  if  some  are 
disposed  lo  shrink  at  the  thought  that  the  t^cclesiasticat  Com- 
mission of  the  future  may  once  again  absorb  such  foundation^ 
the  possibility  cannot  aHect  the  duty  of  supplying  present  needs, 
and  obeying  present  convictions.  But  are  the  canonries  of  the 
future  then  likely  for  a  while  lo  be  *  poor  things  '  ?  VVe  have 
seen  that  even  in  the  best  days  some  of  them  were  but  '  pereiil« 
tttuli,'  and  in  this  tliought  we  rise  at  once  to  higher  ground,  and 
to  principles  which  we  are  persuaded  are  not  dead  among  us. 
The  revived  cathedral  societies  must  be  of  necessity  associations 
in  which,  as  they  always  ought  to  have  been,  humility  and  self- 
denial  shall  be  recognised  elements.  Those  virtues  are  of  an 
invigorating  nature  ;  and  we  want  vigour.  They  promote  com- 
panionship, and  companionship  was  of  the  essence  of  the  old 
cathedral  life,  and  companionship  will  be  the  life-spring  of 
the  new  societies.  The  Vicars'  College  at  Hereford,  with  its 
common  ball  (never  disused  till  the  fire  a  few  years  back), 
suggests  possibilities  of  associated  families  which  should  far 
excel  the  old  companionships  of  solitary  men,  whether  as  regards 
happiness  or  as  regards  usefulness.  There  is  none  of  the  many 
benefits  which  the  clerical  family  confers  on  the  parish  (and 
they  have  been  often  dilated  on)  which  could  nut  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  by  such  associations  in  the  city.     It  is  no  new  ideal. 
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"We  conjure  up  difficulties  as  to  how  colleges  of  families  would 
-work.     But  the  difficulty  felt  in  England,  and  at  Lincoln  itself 

late  as  the  cleventli  century,  was  as  to  how  colleges  of  celibates 
would  ivork.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  himself  a  canon,  was  son  of 
Nicolas,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge,  and  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Lincoln,  that  '  Stella  Cleri,  Splendor  Nicolai,'  so 
affectionately  commemorated  by  the  son,  who  dwells  so  bitterly 
on  the  ami- matrimonial  policy  and  inconsistency  of  Rome. 

The  vulgar  objection  which  may  be  raised  from  the  pitifulness 
and  pettiness  of  life  is  one  which  ought  to  melt  away,  as  society 
adrances,  before  the  steadfast  application  of  true  principles  of 
•elf-denial  and  humility.  Truth  and  reality  of  daily  life,  severe 
limplicity  with  perfect  culture  would  be,  next  to  its  spirit  of 
«n>rsbip  and  work,  the  dearest  heritag^e  of  such  a  corporation. 
Such  societies  would  be  strong  to  restore  what  is  denied  to  the 
individual  to  effect,  a  veritable  —  may  we  not  say  it  without 
offence — a  Greek  union  of  simplicity  with  dignity  ;  ^iKoKoKelv 
pxr'  fVTfXeia.'i  koX  (fiikoa'otfjelv  dvev  fj.aXaKia<i, 

Societies  have  arisen  and  done  their  work  on  these  principles 
against  far  more  and  greater  impediments,  and  with  far  less  to 
sweeten  and  to  sanctify.  '  Les  peres  de  families,  ils  sont  capables 
de  tout.'  The  sting  of  Talleyrand's  evil  wit  lies,  as  in  so  many 
of  his  sayings,  in  the  very  fact  that  he  describes  his  objects  by 
iaverted  ideals  of  their  class.  The  '  father  of  the  family '  is  one 
who  by  his  very  duty  to  that  family  ought  in  idea  to  be,  and 
commonly  is,  rendered  by  them  incapable  of  what  can  sully  or 
corrupt ;  for  them  he  grows  to  hate  what  is  ignoble,  by  them 
he  forgets  self-seeking.  But  make  that  father  of  the  family 
a  voluntary  priest,  and  let  a  company  of  such  priests  with 
their  houses,  and  'like-minded'  laymen  with  them,  be  for 
the  extension  of  religion,  for  the  '  kindling  of  a.  greater  natural 
tight,'  for  the  help  of  the  helpless,  together  dedicated  and  asso- 
ciated by  the  most  powerful  motives  and  resolutions,  by  the 
most  splendid  memories  of  the  past,  by  the  most  trustful  hopes 
of  the  future,  in  a  word  by  devoted  love  to  Clirist  and  His 
Church,  and  let  the  wholesome  light  of  public  life  stream  ever 
in  on  the  society  and  its  work,  and  once  again  we  should  seem 
to  possess  a  vehicle  of  that  Word  'which  is  powerful  to  the 
casting  down  of  strongholds '  such  as  might  face  the  evils  of  our 
lime,  and  last  until  its  use  was  in  its  turn  outworn.  It  would 
liave  all  the  elements  of  durability  about  it.  It  would  be  calm 
and  strong.  Its  form  would  be  at  once  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
and  eminently  English. 
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Art.  IX. — The  War  Correspondence  of  the  ^  Daily  Newe^  1870. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Comments.     London,  1871. 

THE  war  drags  its  slow  length  along,  adding  each  daj  that 
it  lasts  to  its  huge  work  of  human  misery,  bat  oflkring 
by  its  prolongation  no  hope  of  any  substantial  change  of  result 
An  'heroic  resistance'  may  be  lengthened  out  indefinitely;  that 
is  to  say,  a  few  more  departments  may  be  desolated,  some 
hundreds  more  of  homes  may  be  burned,  some  thousands  more 
of  human  beings  may  be  slaughtered  or  crippled ;  bat  the  broad 
issue  will  be  the  same.  The  strength  of  France  is  broken ;  her 
territory  is  severed ;  the  splendid  lustre  of  military  fame  that 
has  shone  for  four  glorious  centuries  is  quenched.  The  fatore 
offers  a  piteous  prospect  for  any  Frenchmen  to  look  upon;  it 
is  not  without  gloom  even  for  the  coldest  and  moat  selfish 
bystander.  It  will  be  the  occupation  of  our  statesmen  for  many 
years  to  come  to  calculate  the  effects  upon  the  European  equi- 
librium of  the  diminution  of  the  political  influence  of  France ;  and 
against  some  of  them  it  may  tax  all  their  energies  to  struggle. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  reflections  which  the  war  sng^ 
gests  as  it  draws  towards  its  close.  War  is  the  great  test  of 
institutions.  In  time  of  peace,  if  the  people  be  by  habit 
orderly  and  law-Ioving,  very  clumsy  and  very  unjust  arrange- 
ments will  often  work  with  very  tolerable  success.  If  safficittit 
time  only  be  allowed,  political  machinery  is  self-adjusting. 
Much  of  the  sting  is  in  practice  taken  out  of  inefiBcient  or 
oppressive  institutions  by  the  interest  in  the  common  weUsK 
which  all  persons  and  classes  are  made  by  experience  to  feeL 
So  far  as  periods  of  tranquillity  are  concerned,  the  fact  that 
institutions  work  well  may  often  prove  not  that  the  laws  are 
good,  but  only  that  the  people  are  sensible.  The  ontbreak  of 
a  war,  especially  in  these  times  of  scientific  slaughter,  is  a  far 
more  trustworthy  test ;  it  searches  out  with  fatal  accaracy  efoy 
weakness  in  the  machinery  of  government,  every  flaw  in  the  sbno- 
ture  and  composition  of  a  nation.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  stste 
of  war  has  continued  for  a  long  period,  all  the  nations  engaged 
in  it  sink  to  the  same  half-barbarous  level  of  a  purely  muilttj 
existence.  But  the  first  shock,  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
sleepy  routine  of  peace  to  the  exigencies  of  a  struggle  for 
existence,  tries  the  work  which  institutions  have  done  lor  a 
nation.  It  detects  at  once  whether  they  have  welded  its 
classes  into  a  homogeneous  mass ;  whether  they  have  endowed 
it  with  a  sound  and  supple  organisation ;  whether  they  have 
bred  up  a  race  of  honest  and  capable  public  servants.     We  have 

not 
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oot  been  tried  by  this  fierce  test — may  the  ordeal  be  far  from 
usl  for  no  honest-minded  man  among  us  could  look  forward  to 
It  without  much  sinking  of  heart.  But  wo  have  stood  by  while  it 
bas  been  pililessly  applied  to  two  great  anil  noble  neighbours, 
who  were  thought  six  months  back  to  be  no  unequal  com- 
{>etitors  in  the  race  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world.  VVe  have 
watched  the  progress  of  the  trial  day  by  day,  and  its  smallest 
incidents  have  been  laid  before  us  with  marvelluus  fidelity. 
These  things  are  written  for  our  learning.  It  concerns  us  nearly 
to  investigate  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  overwhelming 
<Iefeat  which  men  are  still  too  much  astounded  fully  to  under- 
stand. It  has  lessons  of  the  deepest  import  for  political  students 
of  all  nations;  and  if  we  in  England  do  not  learn  them  from 
the  experience  of  others,  we  may  chance  some  day  to  learn  them 

The  proximate  causes  of  French  disaster  are  sufliciently 
obvious,  and  scarcely  require  comment.  At  the  outset  their 
numbers  were  too  few,  their  military  preparations  were  absurdly 
insufficient,  their  generals  were  luxurious  and  incapable,  their 
soldiers  destitute  alike  of  discipline  and  of  endurance.  Later 
on,  when  the  army  was  destroyed,  the  faults  of  other  portions  of 
die  community  came  in  to  contribute  to  the  national  ruin.  The 
lerity  witli  which  at  a  bidding  of  a  street  riot  the  Paris  mob 
threw  down  a  Government  but  newly  sanctioned  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  nation — the  entire  surrender  of  the  lead  to  a 
few  political  fanatics,  to  whom  the  victory  of  their  crotchet  was 
paramount  to  all  considerations  of  national  well-being — were 
errors  that  would  have  endangered  a  far  more  promising  cause. 
The  two  great  parties  of  France  share  the  reproach  of  her 
present  condition  in  tolerably  equal  portions.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  corrupt  inertness  of  the  Imperialists  or  the 
disordered  frenzy  of  the  Republicans  have  been  the  most  efficient 
instruments  of  ruin.  But  this  is  the  very  symptom  which 
<Hrects  us  back  to  ulterior  causes.  It  is  the  universality  of  the 
failare  which  indicates  that  some  evil  of  wider  and  more  per- 
manent operation  has  been  at  work  than  a  caprice  of  fortune,  or 
the  accidental  incapacity  of  a  few  individuals.  Much  must,  no 
doubt,  be  allowed  for  causes  of  this  kind.  The  qualities  dis- 
played on  both  sides  have  been  exceptional,  and  must  not  be 
taken  to  represent  a  probable  future  average.  The  French  may 
hope  fur  rulers  somewhat  more  energetic  than  Napoleon  111. 
and  his  marshals,  nod  somewhat  less  frothy  than  Gambetta. 
The  Prussians  cannot  look  forward  to  a  perennial  succession  of 
Bismarcks  and  Moltkes.  But  still,  after  all  allowances  have 
been  made  for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  personages  who 
Vol.  130.— JVo.  2S9.  S  have 
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have  played  tlie  foramott  parts  in  tliis  strange  drama,  ihere  mutf 
be  deeper  force*  at  work  to  account  for  its  tragic  emling.  Awl 
the  cliaracten  of  theae  penonages  themselves  are  Ataoag  tiir- 
effects  of  which  we  are  Mekiog  to  find  the  causes.  Mow  ii  il 
that  Moltke  and  Bismarck  were  so  happily  aelected  and  so  nrll 
sustained?  How  hare  they  been  able  to  organise  this  great 
sDccess  through  so  many  yeais  of  preparation  ?  How  is  it  (hat 
the  generals  and  ministeni  of  Napoleon  III.  were  entrusted  with 
a  power  they  were  so  unfit  to  pserpiBe,  that  their  policy  was  so 
reckless,  th^  their  prepantions  were  so  inadequate  and  hollow  ? 
The  intellectnal  rice,  whaborcr  it  is,  is  one  that  has  aflected  tfae 
naticm  as  a  whole ;  and  the  wealtness  shown  br  a  few  irtdividaali 
is  but  one  among  many  symptoms  of  the  naliooal  disease. 

It  is  no  accidental  bilnre,  nn  passing  malady,  that  has  caused 
this  ruin.  It  lies  deep  in  tl^'  heart  of  French  political  society. 
It  il  the  direct  result  of  a  hislori,'  reaching  now  for  three  genersi- 
tions  back.  It  is  feebleness  of  tbe  rery  principle  of  Government, 
caused  by  chronic  rerolotioi],  that  has  mainly  brought  aUrat 
these  vast  disasters.  Eight)-  years  ago,  the  French  began  a 
rerolution  :  and  they  have  continued  it  ever  since.  They  hate 
never  agreed  upon  a  form  of  goremmeut  to  replace  that  which 
they  orertumed.  The  principle  of  submission  to  an  established 
authority  has  disappeared ;  and  every  attempt  to  restore  it  has 
been  baffled  by  the  ^irit  whitli  originally  destroyed  it.  Like 
some  lingering  but  malignanl  disease,  the  panioiis  and  tbearies 
of  1793  sleep  for  a  time,  and  seem  to  have  lost  their  force ;  and 
then  suddenly  breaking  oat  with  fresh  violence  dash  all  the 
hopes  of  recovery  which  bad  been  encouraged  by  an  interval  of 
repose.  After  each  burst  of  fuiy  has  exhausted  itsell',  the  qoidar 
part  of  the  community — the  classes  who  have  something  la  loac 
— have  done  what  lay  in  tbeit  poner,  to  canstnict  some  kind  of 
poliucal  edifice  out  of  the  ruins,  awl  restore  so  iar  as  posrible 
the  guarantees  of  social  order.  Bui  the  task,  arduous  in  any 
case,  has  in  thein  been  well  nigh  impossible.  They  miKbt 
choose  ft  niftster,  and  gire  him  a  paper  raostitutioo ;  but  tfiiiy 
conld  not  give  back  cohesion  iu  the  atoms  of  a  dissolved  society  : 
they  could  not  revive  the  Hiiriat  training  and  discipline  out  uf 
which  enduring  institutions  gt>->v.  Thcv  have  showu  no  great 
fnstidiousncn  in  the  choice  oi  the  t^rJoiu  svstcms  u>  which  they 
have  successively  consented.  IV*  bavr  tw«  qcairrll.-d  about 
names  or  ideas,  so  that  they  mtght  lia»,-  ^.uiiti.  Twice  they 
accepted  a  dictature  from  the  wldieTs:  ODce  tbey  solMBitled  to  a 
restored  monarchy  fr\im  the  European  coalitioa ;  once  tb^  took 
a  'Citiicn  King'  from  the  doitrittaint.  Bnt  in  each  raaa,  m 
has  been  recently  obscr^^cd,  the  mw  cmsdnatioa  iHted  far  !■» 
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than  the  period  cf  an  ordinary  farm-lease.     The  dictatures  leant 
upon  the  soldiery,  were  bound  to  find  them  employment  and 
promotion,  and  perished  in  the  wars  to  which  they  were  driven 
by    the   conditions  of  their   existence.      The   monarchies   wei« 
more  contemptuously  overthrown  by  the  restless  turbulence  of 
street  mobs  hounded  on  to  revolt  by  the  most  reckless  press  in 
Europe.     Each   of  these   violent  changes   has    left   the   nation 
advanced  one  stage  upon  the  road  of  which  anarchy  is  the  end. 
The  general  belief  in  the  necessary  instability  of  all  govern- 
ments has  become  more  and  more  confirmed  :  and  the  stability 
of  governments,  like  the  solvency  of  traders  is  destroyed  as  soon 
as  it  is  generally  doubted.     Governments  could  not  be  firmly 
founded  ;  because  no  sooner  was  one  set  up,  than  men  began  to 
speculate  on  its  successor. 

The  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things  extend  to  all  depart- 
ments of  civil  life.  To  the  governed  it  almost  involves  a  negation 
of  all  the  benefits  which  the  institution  of  Government  is  intended 
to  confer.  Security  to  the  enterprises  and  calculations  of  industry 
is  out  of  the  question.  No  man  can  venture  on  undertakings 
which  require  a  lengthened  effort  to  bring  them  to  perfection — 
or  of  which  the  fruit  can  only  be  reaped  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years.  The  gains  of  the  capitalist  must  be  swift  if  he  is  to  count 
on  them  at  all:  and  they  are  proportionally  speculative  and 
hazardous.  In  such  a  country  capital  can  never  make  a  home. 
It  shrinks  from  any  obligation  or  partnership  that  ties  it  to  the 
soiL  The  philanthropic  writers  of  the  revolutionary  school 
may  well  complain  that  industry  fails  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood, 
and  that  wages  are  depressed  to  starvation  point.  That  it  is  so  is 
their  own  proud  achievement.  The  rate  of  wages  is  low  because 
the  number  of  mouths  that  depend  upon  the  money  that  is  spent 
on  wages  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  amount  Those  who 
hare  the  capital  to  spend  will  not  risk  it  on  a  revolutionary  soil. 
Either  they  carry  it  to  other  and  safer  markets,  or,  more  com- 
monly, they  abandon  the  hope  of  making  it  reproductive.  They 
are  content  to  squander  it  on  the  pleasures  of  the  hour,  because 
they  know  that  beyond  the  hour  they  have  no  right  to  count 

These  evils  are  patent  enough,  and,  except  by  a  school  of  revo- 
lutionary writers,  are  generally  recognised.  But  there  is  another 
and  more  subtle  class  of  dangers  to  which  sufficient  attention  has 
hardly  been  devoted.  The  injurious  effects  of  chronic  revolution 
npon  the  feelings  of  the  governed  are  serious  enough ;  but  they 
receive  a  terrible  intensity  from  the  parallel  influence  which  is 
produced  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  to  govern.  A  sense 
of  security  is  necessary  to  every  man  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs ; 
for  without  it  he  can  neither  forecast  widely  nor  act  with  perse- 
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s  upon  a  system.     In  proportion  as  inen*s  afTairs  are  i        

Important,  tbe  sense  of  security  becomes  more  indispensable ;  fur 
the  larger  any  business  is,  tbe  more  it  requires  cortststenci'  and 
foresight  in  its  management.  But  it  is  most  lital  of  all  llmt  tLo*e 
should  fee]  it  who  have  the  government  of  a  nation.  If  they  frrl 
it  not  they  wii!  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  all  men  do  to  wlmm 
insecurity  is  habitual.  They  will  consult  in  every  measure  nothing 
but  the  exigencies  of  the  hour.  They  will  eschew  far-reaching 
and  statesmanlike  schemes  as  a  sowing  of  seed  which  they  may 
nerer  reap.  Their  policy  will  be  showy,  hollow,  unreal — desifrned 
to  gain  the  applause  or  appease  the  ill-humour  of  the  moment. 
All  the  powers,  all  the  honours,  all  ibe  patronage  at  tbe  dispo*«] 
of  Government,  will  be  used  for  the  one  purpose  of  conciliating 
support.  Every  great  measure  of  national  policy  will  be  valued 
in  their  scales,  not  by  its  probable  influence  on  the  future  hoDonr 
or  welfare  of  the  nntion,  but  by  its  immediate  purchasing-  power 
in  the  market  of  votes.  That  anv  measures  requiring  oational 
effort,  or  thrift,  or  self-denial,  should  find  favour  under  a  system  of 
irtsecure  Governments,  it  would  be  Quixotic  to  expect.  It  is  nue 
that  they  withstand  the  temptation  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  worst  perils  of  revolution  by  timely  plunder. 

Such  a  system  of  insecurity  in  the  tenure  of  dynasties  is  one  of 
the  worst  evils  with  which  chronic  revolution  has  afflicted  France. 
For  some  time  people  went  on  persuading  themselves  thai 
each  revolution  would  be  the  lasL  The  example  of  EoglaiMl — 
that  fatal  IrrHeht  to  Continental  nations — was  cited  to  show  that 
'Constitutional'  Government  was  the  natuial  haven  into  which 
Slates  were  driven  by  the  gales  of  revolution,  and  that  do  inatier 
Iiow  many  of  the.se  tempests  it  had  been  their  bte  to  we»tlier, 
^vhen  this  haven  was  once  reached  all  fear  was  at  an  end.  So 
men  of  saoguine  minds  wrote  and  thought  in  the  davs  of  Loiti* 
Philippe.  But  with  his  ignominious  fall  these  illnsious  were  dis- 
pelled. It  became  evident  that  there  were  classes  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  lea  than  anarchy.  It  was  evident  then,  it 
has  been  superabundantly  demonstrated  since,  that  the  artisans  io 
the  great  Frertch  towns  are  inaccessible  to  the  persuasions  of  reauoo 
<)r  the  lessons  of  experience.  Thcv  may  be  crushed,  but  thej 
can  never  be  ctMiviuced.  Each  generation  listens  to  tbe  protnises 
of  tliose  who  dreaw  of  unfailing  pruspeniv  secured  to  all  classes 
bj  law ;  and  shrinks  neither  from  robbery  nor  murder  to  fulfil 
tbein.  Ii  fails  utterly  after  terrible  suf&rings,  and  its  successtns, 
nDtaugbt  by  the  failures,  after  a  sboii  respite  begin  the  cooHict 
>fr«sb.  The  cyclical  period  of  Frvoch  coostitatMDs — amoootiDg 
III  about  twenty  w*rs — in  re«IitT  represents  the  tine  which  is 
needed  to  mtr  a  new  geueratiun  of  wotkmen  ifnorsAt  or  iitcmla- 
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lous  of  the  abortive  efTDrta  of  those  who  have  failed  before  them. 
"Fbe  class  has  been  pursuing  its  phantom,  across  suffering  ami 
crime,  by  revolts  and  by  attempted  assassinations,  now  for  more 
tlian  eighty  years ;  and  its  faith  is  as  strong  and  its  success  as 
distant  as  when  first  the  rhace  commenced.  The  workmen  have 
not  materially  mended  their  condition:  the  right  to  have  work 
always  found  for  them  Js  as  impossible  an  ideal  as  ever;  but 
thev  continue  to  dream  of  equality  and  to  organise  anarrh\ 
with  unabated  fervour.  They  remain  a  standing  menace  to  social 
order — the  incurable  canker  of  the  civilisation  on  which  thev 
feed. 

No  portion  of  French  society  has  been  free  from  the  sense  of 
iniecuriiy  produced  by  these  known  aspirations  of  the  artisans. 
The  'red  spectre'  has  been  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of 
every  class.  The  second  Empire  was  in  the  minds  of  moai 
educated  Frenchmen  but  a  transitory  eijiedient.  They  were 
grateful  for  the  shelter  which  for  the  time  it  afforded  to  the  arts 
of  peace ;  but  they  knew  that  it  had  no  root  in  the  soil,  and  thai 
the  first  tempest  must  overthrow  it.  While  it  endured  theymadi- 
the  best  of  it,  although  with  a  secret  consciousness  that  it  would 
be  long  before  industry  would  have  such  a  chance  again.  Those 
who  served  it  did  so  with  a  cold  allegiaDce,  looking  forward  and 
not  knowing  who  their  next  master  might  be.  They  made  hasie 
to  be  rich,  as  men  who  were  shareholders  in  a  hazardous  specu- 
lation. They  gave  to  it  not  the  advice  that  it  was  wholesome 
for  it  to  have,  but  the  advice  which  would  minister  to  their  own 
promotion.  The  same  sense  of  the  provisional  and  insecure  cha- 
racter of  his  political  existence  weighed  heavily  upon  the  Emperor 
himself.  His  steps  were  those  of  a  man  creeping  along  a  preci- 
pice in  an  uncertain  light,  knowing  that  a  false  step  would  destroy 
nim,  and  yet  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  in  which  direction 
bis  safe  road  lay.  His  aims  were  benevolent ;  and  his  Govern- 
ment conducted  France  lo  a  higher  range  of  material  prosperity 
than  she  had  ever  reachetl  before.  But  outside  purely  in- 
dustrial legislation,  all  his  measures  were  instinct  with  the  feeling 
that  present  safety  was  the  one  paramount  consideration.  He 
teemed  to  feel  the  edifice  he  had  constructed  straining  and 
breaking  under  him  at  every  step,  and  his  policy  was  dic- 
tated almost  solely  by  the  anxiety  to  do  nothing  that  migbi 
weaken  the  allegiance  of  any  class  or  even  clique  of  adherents. 
There  has  seldom  been  a  government  whose  whole  resources  wcf'' 
so  systematically  directed  to  the  purchase  of  support.  He  wouUl 
ondertake  one  war  to  conciliate  the  revolution  ;  and  then  plungr 
into  another  to  conciliate  the  priests.  Now  he  would  lavish  vasi 
MUDS  OD  the  capital,  in  the  hope  to  purchase  the  affections  of  the 
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workmen  of  Paris ;  and  then,  to  keep  his  hold  oa  the  ppasaatrr, 
lie  would  set  all  the  Liberals  at  defiance  bv  renewing  the  occupa- 
lion  of  Rome.  At  one  time  he  would  project  hug«  anuameoLi 
ill  order  to  gratify  the  military  passions  of  his  people,  and  make 
a  show  of  resisting  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  j  and  then,  for 
fear  of  irritating  his  peasant  supporters,  he  would  leave  his  pn»- 
fessed  measures  of  reinforcement  a  dead  letter. 

It  was  a  system  of  government  that  could  not  last ;  but  tlit 
repocuibility  for  it  hardly  lies  with  Napoleon  III.  He  was  whai 
the  temper  and  the  history  of  his  people  mnde  him.  He  w(>uj<l 
have  governed,  perhaps  with  an  arbitrary  but  still  with  a  diKer- 
mincd  hand,  if  the  social  elements  out  of  which  he  had  to  makr 
a  Government  had  furnished  him  with  the  instruments  for  doine 
so.  But  he  could  not  found  a  secure  throne  on  a  disurgani*ed 
society.  He  probably  had  no  taste  for  living  a  life  of  perpetual 
canvass — for  prostituting  all  the  authority  aEul  all  llie  firfttipt  of 
his  Government  to  catch  votes.  But  he  had  acceded  lo  powec 
by  the  same  means  as  the  various  Republican  Governments,  and, 
at  least,  one  of  the  monarchs  that  had  preceded  him  ;  and  he 
held  it  hy  the  same  tenure.  The  inherited  securily  of  Govern- 
ments had  been  forfeited  by  the  Great  Revolution;  and  beheld 
under  the  usual  condition  of  all  revolutionary  powers,  ihat  he 
should  stand  until  some  eddy  of  unpopularitv  should  arise  to 
sweep  him  away. 

If  he  had  not  blundered  into  a  war  with  Prussia,  it  is  possible 
that  this  policy  of  patches  and  expedients  might  hare  served  his 
purpose  until  his  death.  But  the  war  brought  all  its  hidden 
deficiencies  and  insecurities  to  light ;  the  system,  whose  first 
principle  it  was  to  make  everything  pleasant  to  everybody,  could 
only  do  so  hy  substituting  deceptions  for  realities.  In  the  etner- 
gencies  of  civil  life  such  deceptions  are  only  dimly  seen  through, 
and  the  deficiencies  they  cause  can  he  endured  and  forgotten. 
But  in  the  terrible  stress  of  a  great  war,  all  his  sins — one  after 
another — found  him  out.  Their  logical  consequences  were  piti- 
lessly worked  out  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world.  He  had  leant, 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  support  of  his  soldiery:  and  iherefon: 
he  had  not  dared  to  olfend  them  by  discipline.  When  the  day 
of  trial  came,  they  did  not  know  how  to  guard  against  the  most 
shameful  surprises  ;  they  had  never  been  taught  even  how  ti.> 
fire  tbeirriHes  with  effect;  they  paid  not  tlie  slightest  regard  to  the 
orders  of  their  officers  ;  and  they  were  too  soft  to  endure  the  hanl- 
sbips  of  a  forced  march.  It  had  been  necessary  for  his  support  that 
military  commands  should  be  held  by  devoted  adherents ;  therr- 
fore  officers  were  selected,  without  regard  to  character  and  com- 
petency,  purely  for  their    Imperialist  zeal.      Their  inelfici 
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and  luxury  were  perhaiw  the  most  potent  of  all  tlie  causes  tbal 
led  to  the  disasters  of  France.  The  same  Nemesis  pursued  him 
in  matters  of  secondary  moment.  To  please  the  tradesmen  of 
Paris,  and  divert  men's  minds  from  politics,  he  had  encouraged 
a  fearful  luxury  which  made  Paris  a  centre  of  corruption  and 
prodigality  to  the  whole  world.  The  bureaucracy  of  France  did 
not  escape  the  common  contagion  to  which  they  were  more 
specially  ex]Mscd.  Strangers  used  often  to  wonder  how,  with 
their  moilest  salaries,  they  could  sustain  the  prodigality  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  fashion  of  the  capital  and  the  court.  When 
the  war  came,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  stores  under  every 
department  of  administration  were  laid  bare,  the  mystery  was 
unriddled.  A  similar  explanation  must  be  given  of  the  short- 
coming in  jwhit  of  numbers  which  made  the  odds  between  the 
two  combatants  so  terribly  unequal.  To  gain  popularity  in 
the  rapital,  the  nominal  strength  of  the  army  was  increased 
in  1868;  to  avoid  losing  it  in  the  provinces,  the  ranks  were 
never  filled  up.  A  Government,  which  depended  for  its  stability 
on  votes,  could  neither  afford  to  part  with  military  ^re^/i^e  or  to 
enforce  the  performance  of  military  duty.  Its  hard  necessity 
exceeded  any  that  was  ever  imposed  by  Egyptian  taskmaster. 
Xo  job  and  yet  to  obtain  efficiency,  to  encourage  vice  without 
demoralising  its  ofScers,  to  make  good  soldiers  without  daring  to 
<Iritl  them,  and  to  possess  a  formidable  army  without  venturing 
to  raise  soldiers,  were  the  stem  tasks  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
very  conditions  of  its  existence. 

'There  was  no  marvel  in  the  issue  of  the  campaign  undertaken 
under  these  conditions.  About  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  declaring  war  while  he  was  practically  unarmed, 
there  is  undoubtedly  no  small  degree  of  mystery.  Circumstances 
are  conceivable  in  which  no  other  course  would  have  been  pos- 
sible for  him.  I^Iis  soldiers  or  his  officers  might  have  become 
■o  impatient  for  active  service,  that  he  could  not  deny  it  to  them 
irithout  losing  his  popularity  with  the  army.  The  popular 
jealousy  of  Prussian  aggrandisement,  and  the  eagerness  to  bring 
the  question  of  the  Rhine  frontier  to  an  issue,  might  have  been 
so  intense,  that  he  could  not  disregard  them  without  losing  his 
popularity  with  the  nation.  In  either  case,  he  would  have 
yielded  to  the  common  destiny  of  all  Governments  that  bold 
by  a  tenancy-at-will :  he  would  have  obeyed,  it  Is  true,  against 
bu  better  judgment,  but  preferring  uncertain  danger  from  with- 
out to  certain  destruction  from  within.  These  motives  would 
•have  been  a  suflicient  explanation.  The  mystery  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  ground  for  ihcm.  He  appeared  never 
tta  have   been  stronger  with  the  peasantry  and  the  soldiers,  than 
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on  tbe  day  when  lie  allowed  the  Due  de  Gramont  to  insult  (Le 
only  Power  in  Europe  that  was  strong  enough  to  cast  him  dowo. 
Whether  this  apparent  security  was  hollow,  and  do  chance  was 
really  left  him  but  another  gambler's  throw,  or  whether  en- 
feebled by  illness  he  had  lost  the  vigour  to  cope  with  his  '  light* 
hearted'  advisers,  and  was  half  persuaded  by  their  empty  brag, 
half  hustled  by  their  importunity — these  will  probably  remain 
insoluble  enigmas  to  the  present  generation.  But  at  this  point 
all  mystery  ceases.  What  followed  was  the  natural  result  <rf 
manifest  causes.  All  sections  of  the  French  people  bad  iairlj 
and  thoroughly  broken  with  tradition ;  and  indeed,  after  two 
generations  of  disuse,  had  almost  forgotten  its  meaning.  Thc^ 
mass  of  the  people,  veterans  in  revolution,  had  lost  all  tradition 
of  allegiance,  Tbe  propertied  classes  owned  no  traditional  obli- 
gations to  disinterested  effort ;  and  its  place  was  not  supplied  bj' 
any  attachment  to  a  social  arrangement  for  which  they  were  not 
responsible,  and  which  even  in  its  repose  gave  a  sanction  to  doc- 
trines little  favourable  to  them.  The  Government  had  never 
even  possessed  the  tradition  of  security,  and  its  measures  wc?e 
only  the  nervous  makeshifts  of  conscious  instability.  Under 
these  conditioDs,  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  the  devotion  a{ 
the  officers,  and  the  foresight  of  the  Government  were  precisely 
what  such  causes  might  have  been  expected  to  produce. 

Tbe  essential  feebleness  of  Napoleon's  Government  clung  to  il 
throughout  the  short  campaign  which  terminated  in  Sedaa.     The 
necessity  of  ruling  so  as  to  purchase  support  never  deserted  it. 
It  was  indispensable  to  reward  devoted  adherents :  and  therefore 
commands    were    multiplied,    and    the    front    presented     to    tke 
Germans  in   the   first  week    in  August    consisted   of  a    seriei 
of  feeble  and   isolated   divisions.     After  the    defeat  of   WSrdi 
liad  scattered  for  ever  the  prestige  of  the  Second  Empire,  ibe 
conciliation  of  public  opinion  in  Paris  and  in  the  camps  became 
the  paramount  consideration.     The  Emperor  felt  more  keenly 
than  ever  that  he  was  but  a  tenant  on  sufferance,  liable  to  b« 
dismissed  at  any  moment,  if  the  humour  of  the  soldiery  and  the 
populace  should  chance  to  combine  against  him.     Consequently, 
his  strategy,  if  it  deserves  that  name,  had  a  double  object,     atr- 
sides  the  ordinary  task  of  resisting  the  enemy,  he  had,  in  addiUoo,    ^ 
to  satisfy  his  civil  and  military  critics.     The  populace  behind  ^^ 
him  were  as  nmch  an  object  of  dread  as  the  enemy  in  his  fmnf      -j 
The  intrigues  of  Gambetia  were  quite  as  perilous  to  his  penoir^a 
and  his  dynasty  as  the  plans  of  Moltke.      The  vacillations  o^s^ 
those  few  disastrous  weeks  were  but  an  expression  of  the  actacu 
of  this  double  terror.     Sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  • 
the  two  dangers  appearetl  to  be  the  moat  Imminent.     At  t 
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moment  the  advance  of  tbe  Prussians  would  make  \\\m  forget  the 
axiger  of  Paris :  the  next  moment  a  despatch  from  the  Tulleries 
threatening  revolution  would  drive  bim  back  upon  tbc  bajonets 
of  the  Prussians.  After  the  battle  of  Worth,  prudence  counselled 
an  immediate  retreat  from  the  frontier  and  a  concentration  of  his 
forces  before  Paris,  But  his  Ministers,  no  longer  light-hearted, 
assured  him  that  if  he  abandoned  Metz  the  Corps  LegislatLf 
wrnuld  luin  against  him.  Palikau,  when  he  came  into  power, 
was  equally  urgent  that  he  should  not  retreat.  He  dawdled, 
doubting  between  the  two  opinions,  till  the  Prussians  were  upon 
him  ;  and,  though  he  escaped  himself,  the  flower  of  his  army 
was  shut  up  in  the  town.  For  a  fortnight  after  his  hurried  flight 
the  fear  of  the  Prussians  was  dominant  in  bis  hesitating  mind. 
He  remained  quietly  at  Chalons  allowing  MacMahon  to  collect 
another  army  out  of  the  debris  of  routed  divisions.  But  as  the 
Crown  Prince  advanced  the  pressure  from  Paris  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  Palikao,  who  naturally  was  more  impressed  by 
tbe  menacing  importunities  with  which  he  was  himself  beset  than 
bj  a  more  distant  military  danger,  insisted  that  unless  Metz  were 
relieved  he  could  not  answer  for  the  dynasty.  Again  the  fear  of 
Paris  gained  the  day  in  the  Emperor's  mind.  Profoundly  con- 
scious of  the  strategic  blunder  he  was  committing,  he  bowed 
again  to  the  law  of  his  political  existence,  and,  to  satisfy 
*  i>pinion,'  slaked  his  crown  upon  the  one  last  desperate  march. 
He  received  the  reward  that  attends  all  whi),  in  perilous  times, 
commit  themselves  to  that  wayward  guide.  The  people  who  had 
insisted  that  at  any  cost  Metz  should  be  relieved,  shouted  for 
'la  decbeance'  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  result  to  which  their 
clamour  bad  led. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  the  Emperor  for  his  disastrous  errors ;  it  is 
easy  to  p*iint  out  the  course  of  conduct  which  would  have  averted 
his  fall.  If  be  had  never  chosen  generals  by  favour  instead  of  by 
merit :  if  he.had  never  relaxed  the  reins  of  discipline  in  order  to 
acquire  a  barrack  popularity  :  if  the  treasure  which  was  corruptly 
Wtsted  by  his  creatures,  or  squandered  in  tbe  purchase  of  political 
support,had  been  honestly  spent  in  the  supply  of  his  garrisons 
and  his  armies:  if  he  had  carried  out  the  reforms  of  which  Niel 
procured  the  enactment,  and  had  not  suspended  the  conscrip- 
tion until  the  elections  and  plebiscite  were  past — the  issue  of  the 
war  would  have  been  very  different,  and  he  would  have  still  been 
un  the  throne.  But  even  if  he  could  have  been  warned  of  the 
result  of  all  these  errors  the  warning  might  have  been  in  vain, 
Sucli  a  policy  was  not  for  such  a  Government  as  his.  It  might 
be  usefully  recommended  to  governments  that  did  not  need  to 
"[>orchase  votes,  but  were  secure  without  them.      But  he,  the  child 
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of  revolution,  must  not  venture  to  aspire  to  such  things  as  thrift, 
and  integrity,  and  severe  foresight — luxuries  reserved  for  unshaken 
thrones. 

Perhaps,  in  his  enforced  leisure,  the  captive  of  Wilhelmshohc 
occasionally  reflects  on  the  different  measure  which  has  been 
nicted  out  to  him  and  his  great  antagonist  by  contemporary 
criticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  destiny  on  the  other.  Both 
he  and  King  William,  being  more  or  less  despotic,  were 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  literary  judgment  of  Europe.  Bat, 
as  between  despots,  the  Emperor  has  been  always  a  much 
greater  favourite  than  the  King.  He  was  decidedly  *  enlightened,' 
and  sedulously  cultivated  opinion.  He  boasted  himself  that  he 
understood  his  epoch.  He  paid  an  ostentatious  homagCi  so  bi 
as  his  circumstances  would  permit,  to  the  favourite  ideas  of  the 
day.  He  was  orthodox  upon  the  two  crucial,  though  somewhat 
conflicting,  doctrines  of  Nationality  and  Free  Trade.  In  spite  of 
the  obvious  interests  of  his  country  he  created  Italian  unity  upon 
one  frontier,  and  suffered  German  unity  to  grow  up  upon  the 
other.  He  proudly  based  his  sovereignty  upon  universal  suflSrage 
and  vote  by  ballot.  Gradually  he  crowned  the  edifice.  Fieedom 
of  the  press  as  large  as  exists  here  was  introduced.  Parlia- 
mentary government  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood 
here  in  the  last  century — submission  to  a  Parliament  elected  by 
duly  trained  constituencies — was  conceded.  He  could  hardly 
give  more  without  surrendering  the  power  which  all  these  con- 
cessions were  made  to  bolster  up.  To  all  these  measures  he  wis 
strongly  urged  by  his  English  counsellors,  in  their  patronising 
way.  The  panacea  which  England  is  perpetually  offering  fo 
other  nations  was  pressed  upon  him  with  especial  eagerness  and 
confidence  of  prediction.  It  was  practically  assumed,  with 
scarcely  any  circumlocution,  that  the  one  hope  of  safety  for  his 
dynasty  was  to  adopt  English  institutions  in  general,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Liberal  party  in  particular.  Unfortunately 
destiny  and  the  Liberal  critics  were  separated  by  a  diametrical 
difTerencc  of  view.  The  practice  of  constitutional  virtues  and 
modern  doctrines  are  apt,  in  Continental  countries,  to  be  their  own 
reward,  and  must  not  look  for  any  other.  The  creation  of  ItaUan 
unity  was  perhaps  the  most  highly  lauded  action  of  his  reign. 
Its  direct  result  was  to  paralyse  Austria  ;  and  to  faring  about  the 
unity  of  Germany,  which  was  his  ruin.  The  concession  of  press 
and  Parliamentary  liberties,  for  which  he  was  so  much  praised 
during  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  had  the  effect  of  consigning  him 
to  the  Ministry  who  pushed  him  into  the  war.  What  might  have 
befallen  him,  if  he  had  never  listened  to  English  counsels^  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  for  free  conjecture.     It  may  be  that  the  inste- 
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bility  of  his  tlirone  left  liitn  no  clioice  but  occasionally  to  appease 
the  more  '  ailvanced '  portion  of  his  subjects.  But,  in  any  case, 
whatever  road  he  followed,  it  could  have  led  to  no  worse  end 
than  that  at  nhich  he  has  actually  arrived. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  policy  of  the  King  of  Prussia  during 
the  last  two  years,  the  contrast  is  very  striking.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  it  is  the  intense  sense  of  security  which  it  displays. 
He  did  the  very  things  which  Napoleon  ought  to  have  done — 
which  perhaps  Napoleon  would  have  done  if  he  had  dared.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability  ;  but  he  had  at  least 
this  precious  quality,  to  know  exactly  what  he  wanted,  to  sub- 
ordinate to  it  all  secondary  considerations,  and  to  select  and  keep 
the  men  who  were  competent  to  fulfil  it.  It  was  not  without 
encountering  severe  resistance  that  he  carried  his  policy  through 
and  sustained  his  Minister.  The  conflict  between  bim  and  his 
House  of  Commons  was  carried  as  far  as  such  a.  conflict  could 
well  go  without  ending  in  civil  war.  The  Parliament  blindly 
opposed  the  military  policy  of  which  they  are  now  all  appre- 
ciating the  results :  they  believed  it  to  he  intended  for  the 
jiurposGs  of  domestic  oppression,  and  they  esercised  to  the  utmost 
their  legal  powers  in  order  to  hinder  it.  They  refused  to  vote 
the  supplies  for  which  tlie  King  asked  ;  they  even  left  the  appro- 
priations for  the  year  unsanctioned  ;  they  openly  refused  their 
confidence  to  his  Minister.  But  the  King  laughed  at  their  pre- 
tensions to  control  his  general  policy  by  virtue  of  the  power  of 
the  purse.  He  did  not  govern  otherwise  tyrannically  or  illegally. 
But  he  adhered  to  Lis  polic}',  and  be  kept  his  Minister.  He 
insisted  on  the  measures  of  refurm  which  he  thought  indispen- 
sable to  the  efficit-niy  of  bis  aiiiiy  ;  and  as  his  Parliament  would 
not  give  their  sanction  to  the  necessary  expenditure,  he  dispensed 
with  that  formality.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  pertinacity 
excited  the  greatest  reprehension  in  England.  He  was  lectured 
in  every  tone,  solemn  or  severe,  which  the  English  press  can 
employ,  upon  the  wickedness  or  madness  of  his  conduct.  With 
that  peculiar  air  of  a  pedagogue  scolding  naughty  little  boys,  which 
certain  English  newspapers  assume  when  they  remonstrate  with 
Continental  potentates,  he  was  told  that  he  was  arrogating  powers 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  position  ;  that  such  a  conllict  could 
have  but  one  issue  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  repent  nf  bis  presump- 
tion, he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  The 
awful  imputation  was  even  uttered  against  him  that  he  did  nut 
understand  the  true  British  meaning  of  the  word  '  constitutional.' 
But  the  King,  who  bad  a  much  greater  respect  for  the  traditions 
of  Frederick  the  Great  than  for  those  of  the  British  Constitution, 
took  little  heed  of  volunteer  ailvice  and  sinister  predictions,  and 
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went  upon  his  own  way.  What  the  result  of  liia  determin 
has  been  the  world  have  bad  a  sufficient  opportunity  of  judging. 
What  it  would  have  been,  if  the  members  of  the  Prussian  Parli«- 
ment  had  been  able  to  pare  and  clip  the  military  budget  at  their 
discretion,  is  not  very  difficult  to  conjecture. 

The  victories  of  Prussia  are  due,  not  merely  to  bravery  and 
conduct  in  the  field,  but  even  more  to  the  perfect  preparation  of 
the  army  for  all  its  duties.  The  disciplined  men,  the  highly- 
instructed  officers,  the  exact  organisation,  the  well-ser\'ed  artillery, 
the  abundant  and  ever-ready  supplies,  have  been  the  theme  of 
unanimous  admiration.  But  these  things  were  not  called  into 
being  in  three  weeks.  They  never  would  have  existed  if  the 
King  and  his  Ministers  had  gone  upon  the  plan  of  assuming 
that  because  for  half-a-century  Prussia  had  not  been  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  existence  she  would  never  find  herself  exposed 
to  such  an  emergency  again.  They  are  the  fruit  of  systematic 
preparation,  carefully  thought  out  in  the  first  instance,  and  un- 
flaggingly  maintained  ever  since.  If  King  William  had  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  his  Parliament — if  he  had  been  forced, 
either  by  the  fear  of  revolution  or  the  dictates  of  constitutional 
practice,  to  humour  the  floating  opinion  of  the  hour — no  such 
system  would  have  been  possible.  The  maxim  of  Dsing  peace  to 
guard  against  war  is  one  that  popular  assemblies  are  slow  to  follow. 
His  estimates  would  have  been  pared  down  to  procure  relief  fimm 
taxation  ;  the  less  showy  portions  of  the  army  would  have  been 
starved;  every  improvement  that  could  be  shelved,  would  have 
been  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  budget ;  the  military 
administrators,  baited  and  balllcd  by  the  economists,  would  have 
lost  heart,  and  the  systematic  preparation  would  have  broken 
down.  And  if  any  one  had  pointed  out  the  danger  of  delay  and 
neglect,  he  would  have  been  met  by  homilies  on  the  wickedness 
of  war,  or  the  assurance  that  the  advance  of  civilisation  had  mad* 
military  precautions  an  old-fashioned  superstition.  Any  enthusi- 
astic military  reformer,  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  or  possible 
dishonour  of  his  country,  would  soon  have  satisfied  himself  lh«t 
systematic  preparation  is  an  extravagance  unsuited  to  Govern- 
meots  who  have  to  pay  court  lo  transitory  opinion. 

These  two  cases  are  crucial  instances  of  the  comparative  effects 
of  secure  and  unstable  Governments  upon  the  external  strength  of 
nations.  Both  have  been  equally  amenable  in  the  long  run  (o 
the  determinate  opinion  of  their  people.  All  the  prestige  of  the 
Hohenzollcrns  could  not  have  [wrmanently  sustained  a  policy 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  nation  strongly  felt  to  be  pernicious. 
But  his  position  was  superior  to  that  of  his  antagonist  in  this, 
that  though  he  was  responsible  to  the  same  tribunal,  he  could 
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xeqiiire  a  more  delibemtc  verdict  He  was  not  forcc<l  to  submit 
to  the  caprice  of  a  season,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  a  passing  cry. 
He  was  bound  to  obey  the  people,  by  the  unwritten  but  inexurable 
law  which  binds  every  sovereign  to  heed  the  will  of  an  instructed 
nation:  but  he  owed  no  such  implicit  obedience  either  to  the 
mobs  of  great  towns  who  might  alTect  to  speak  in  the  people's 
name,  or  to  the  poHtlctaos  to  whom,  under  the  theory  of  repre- 
sentation, the  people  had  nominally  delegated  their  authority. 
The  unbroken  power  of  his  House  enabled  him  to  say  that 
neither  the  agitations  of  a  capital  nor  the  votes  of  an  assembly 
should  prevent  him  from  submitting  his  policy,  tried  and  de- 
veloped by  experience,  to  the  judgment  of  his  people.  He  has 
been  fully  justified  at  the  bar  to  which  he  appealed.  Both 
Prussia  and  Germany  have  practically  admitted  that  from  their 
point  of  view  he  was  right,  and  the  Berlin  Liberals  were  wrong. 
If,  before  he  could  have  brought  into  action  the  system  of 
elaborate  preparation  which,  under  shrewd  guidance,  he  bad 
projected,  he  had  been  compelled  to  soothe  every  vanity,  to 
minister  to  every  corrupt  interest,  to  find  a  sop  for  every  per- 
sonal ambition ;  if,  under  fears  for  his  dynasty  or  for  his 
majority  at  the  elections,  he  hail  been  forced  to  leave  out  all 
that  was  unpopular  in  fats  measures — the  world  would  have  seen 
little  of  thiit  GtujKndous  development  of  force  which  has  raised 
Prussia  to  the  summit  of  tluropean  power. 

Undoubtedly  the  phenomena  before  us  are  of  no  ordinary 
tnagnitude.  The  war  has  been  a  very  remarkable  ei|>criment 
in  illustration  of  ^xilitical  science.  It  has  shown  us  side  by  side 
two  of  the  most  extreme  specimens  that  it  was  possible  to  produce 
of  secure  and  of  precarious  tenure  in  a  ruler— of  the  Government, 
which,  secure  \n  its  traditions,  acts  on  system  ;  and  the  Govem- 
meat  which,  in  constant  dread  of  downfall,  lived  only  from  band 
'  mouth.  It  has  measured  against  each  other  the  two  political 
mditions.  ns  applied  to  nations  nearly  equal  in  every  other 
respect ;  and  has  de mun strati. 'd  to  us  their  comparative  dynamic 
value,  in  results  which  the  world  will  not  easily  forget  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  these  political  truths  should  be  speedily  illus- 
trated again  by  Instances  of  equal  force.  \o  civilised  nation 
has  destroyed  the  vitality  of  all  government  by  a  habit  of  revolu- 
tion BO  persistent  as  that  which  has  been  exhibited  by  France. 
No  other  dynasty  enjoys  the  historical  position  which  has  given 
peculiar  strength  l4i  the  reigning  House  of  Prussia.  But  yet  the 
war  has  lessons  for  other  nations — above  all,  for  our  own.  We 
have  seen  that  national  honour  and  even  existence  may  depend 
on  systematic  prepavatioii  fur  self-defence,  and  that  the  foresight 
trith   which  such   systems  arc  planned,  and    the    tenacity  with 

which 
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which  thoy  are  carrieJ  through,  depends  on  the  sense  of  securit-y 
enjojed  by  those  who  hold  the  reios  of  power.  Is  there  nothing 
in  this  respect  that  England  has  to  learn  from  the  sufferings  xyf 
an  ally,  who,  till  lately,  was  the  model  in  military  matters  that 
e  hoped  to  reach  ?     What  is  the  character  of  our  own  militanr 


policy?     What  is  the  state  of  our  own  defensive  preparatimit; 


a  they  most  resemhle  those  of  Prussia  or  those  of  France? 

The  discussion  is  certainty  not  new  to  the  public  niii 
Recent  events  have  given  to  it  a  burning'  interest  it  r 
possessed  before ;  they  have  taught  us  to  realise  what  war  m 
to  the  vanquished.  Thev  have  dispelled  the  notion  which  vat 
beginning  to  prevail,  that  war  was  an  affair  of  the  milttii\ 
alone,  and  that  civilians  had  nothing  to  do  mth  it  except  lu 
look  on,  or  at  most  to  get  out  of  the  way.  There  has  beeti 
a  class  of  excellent  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
agitating  for  a  declaration  that  private  property  at  sen  shoald. 
in  times  of  war,  enjoy  the  same  immunity  from  capturr  thai 
it  enjoys  on  land.  We  believe  that  some  of  these  gentir 
schemers  still  exist,  and  that  they  seriously  believe  that  tbev 
will  some  day  or  other  induce  maritime  nations  to  agree  to 
fight  on  the  principle  of  only  shoodng  at  those  who  are  paid 
to  be  hit.  But  whatever  their  sucL-eas  may  be,  they  must  abandon 
the  argument  derived  from  the  supposed  practice  upon  land.  TI  ' 
campaign  has  sufliciently  established  that  no  such  immunity  u  % 
joyed  by  private  property — at  all  events,  by  the  private  property^ 
nations  that  fight  with  Germany.  In  whatever  direction  die  [ 
gress,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  may  be  tending,  it  is  certainly 
towards  making  a  state  of  war  more  pleasant  than  it  was  in  tima 
past — at  least  to  the  vanquished.  The  desolation  which  followed 
in  the  train  of  the  armies  nf  Attila  could  not  have  been  worse 
than  that  which  marks  the  track  of  the  Prussian  armies  ;  hecausr 
if  the  laste  for  destruction  displayed  by  the  Prussians  falls  short 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  Huns,  their  methotis  are  so  far  superior  in 
efficiency  that  the  results  do  not  widely  dif&r.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  make  comparisons,  because  in  completeness  therx- 
are  no  degree*.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  entire  destruction, 
W'c  have,  indeed,  to  thank  the  Prussians  for  having  taught  tu 
several  stern  truths,  TTiey  have  shown  us  that  the  highest  edu- 
cation, the  most  advanced  civilisation,  do  not  stifle  the  original 
passions  of  the  noble  savage — that  if  you  scratch  the  cultivated 
German  Professor,  vou  will  find  the  nature  which  made  lHae 
lan^knecht  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  ■  marauders '  of  the  TTiirtj- 
Years*  War,  They  have  impressed  upon  us  that  war  is  no  mili- 
tary plaything ;  but  that  it  means  peasants  butchered  by  hun< 
burning  villages,  towns  ransacked  by  pillage  and  coatribatii 
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juat  as  in  the  good  old  days  of  Tiliy.  They  have  dispi;lled  the 
mitlennial  dreams  in  which  many  soft-Iieart^d  people  were  fond 
of  indulging, — that  it  was  becoming  impossible  or  improbable. 
Thanks  to  them,  the  state  of  opinion  has  become  impossible  for 
some  generations,  in  which  Cobden  could  venture  to  insinuate 
that  Wellington  was  panic-struck. 

Englishmen  of  all  classes  and  parties  are  therefore  discussing' 
our  military  condition,  with  unwonted  earnestness ;  and  very 
few  voices  can  now  be  found  to  treat  the  discussion  as  a  panic. 
Unhappily  the  subject,  to  the  consideration  of  which  our  coun- 
trymen have  come  with  salutary  zeal,  is  not  a  new  one  to  them. 
The  lamentable  state  of  our  defences  has  been  brought  before 
them  again  and  again,  for  many  years  back.  The  earliest  note 
of  warning  was  sounded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  long  before 
the  Crimean  war.  The  tale  of  deficiencies,  and  obstractioos,  and 
want  of  system,  ii  a  very  old  one.  Every  time  there  has  been  a 
disturbance  of  peace  abroad,  the  English  people  have  turned  un- 
easily to  look  whether  their  rulers  had  guaranteed  them  against 
the  danger  of  a  sudden  surprise.  Again  and  again  the  cry  of 
alarm  has  come  up  to  Westminster  and  has  forced,  even  upon 
the  most  economical  financiers,  at  least  an  ostensible  compliance 
with  the  popular  demand.  Fortresses  have  been  built,  now  arms 
ordered,  new  services  organised,  countless  schemes  of  army  re- 
form discussed,  investigated,  reported  upon,  and  shelved  ;  and, 
amid  the  din  of  apparent  preparation,  the  nation  has  dozed  off 
into  another  period  of  acquiescence,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
its  rulers  were  at  last  awakened,  and  that  its  safety  was  assured. 
When  the  period  of  danger  comes  round  again,  and  public  atten- 
tion is  again  turned  to  the  subject  of  national  defence,  it  is  dis- 
heartening to  find  a  general  agreement  that  our  condition  is  very 
nearly  as  bad  as  it  was  before.  Our  forces  are  still  insufficient 
when  compared,  not  with  what  they  have  been  in  times  past,  but 
with  what  our  antagonists  might  bring  into  the  field  against  us. 
Such  as  they  are,  they  are  destitute  of  adequate  training,  unused  to 
act  together  in  large  masses,  wholly  unprovided  with  the  auxiliary 
services  which  are  essential  to  their  efficiency  in  a  campaign. 
The  artillery — the  great  instrument  of  Prussian  success — is  with 
us  scanty  in  numbers:  and  as  the  pattern  of  guns  is  not  yet  finally 
determined,  the  supply,  both  to  troops  and  fortresses,  is  naturally 
inadequate.  Above  all,  we  lack  a  sufficient  eslablisbmenl  of 
highly- instructed  officers,  which  are  the  informing  spirit  of  an 
effective  army. 

The  truth  is,  that  though  much  solicitude  has  been  expressed 
upon  these  subjects  in  past  times,  the  attention  of  the  nation  has 
never  been  directed  to  the  question  long  enough  to  secure  the  adop- 
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tion^  of  adequate  precautions:  and,  except  when  the  nation  is 
excited,  the  natural  working  of  our  political  institutions  is  to  make 
any  systematic  preparation  very  difficnlt  The  impulse  of  a  panic 
soon  spends  itself.  The  nation  cannot  long  maintain  the  tension  of 
feeling  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon 
Parliament.  The  exciting  cause  passes  away.  Popular  feeling 
is  diverted  to  other  matters  ;  and  Members  of  Parliament,  having 
volubly  given  pledges  of  tlie  required  tenor  and  earnestness,  are 
satisfied  with  the  performance  of  that  formality,  and  dismiss  the 
subject  from  their  minds.  The  perpetual  change,  which  ii 
the  normal  condition  of  Downing  Street,  assists  the  process  of 
oblivion.  The  Minister  of  War  does  not  long  remain  the  same. 
There  have  been  seven  within  the  last  ten  years,  giving  an  avenge 
of  seventeen  months  to  each.  The  plans  of  one  man  are  seldom 
carried  out  energetically  by  his  successor.  One  Minister  prefers 
the  Militia,  and  the  Militia  bask  in  a  brief  sunshine  of  official 
favour.  The  next  man  prefers  the  Volunteers,  and  a  totally  new 
<lirection  is  given  to  departmental  activity.  The  third  Minister 
is  a  great  believer  in  the  Reserve,  and  a  bran  new  set  of  plans  is 
devised  and  commenced,  to  give  force  to  his  predilections.  The 
fourth  Minister  looks  upon  all  forces  principally  with  a  view  to  cat 
them  down ;  and  accordingly  the  successive  reforms  of  his  pre- 
decessors are  consigned  to  the  impartial  pigeon-holes,  where  the 
children  of  so  many  busy  brains  sleep  side  by  side.  Meanwhile, 
other  forces  hostile  to  military  reform  regain  their  power.  It 
becomes  clear  that  if  certain  measures  are  taken — say,  a  refcmn 
in  the  selection  of  officers  —  influential  personages  will  be 
affronted ;  and  no  Ministry  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  sup- 
port of  influential  personages.  Another  set  of  measures — say, 
the  construction  of  fortifications— offends  the  crotchets  of  a  cer^ 
tain  section  of  the  Ministerial  party  :  and  these,  combining  with 
the  regular  Opposition,  form  a  phalanx  in  the  face  of  which  the 
Ministry  must  either  risk  a  damaging  defeat  or  consent  to  muti- 
late its  measure.  Then  there  is  the  steady,  passionless,  unflag^ 
ging  pressure  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  die  day. 
His  reputation — no  matter  who  he  is— depends  upon  the  redn^ 
tion  of  the  Estimates  ;  and  each  succeeding  Chancellor  requires 
a  fresh  reduction,  in  order  to  make  a  new  reputation.  Nor  cui 
his  colleagues  afford  to  disregard  him.  Unless  the  nation  hap- 
pens to  be  in  a  crisis  of  alarm,  finance  is  the  topic  whic^  tells 
at  the  elections.  Great  and  comprehensive  measures  of  army 
reform  may  be  very  good  things;  but  Ministers  must  live. 
Bloated  armaments  may  be  endured,  while  the  nation's  feelings 
are  high  strung  by  sympathy  or  fear ;  but  the  events  which 
excite  the  popular  imagination  pass  away,  and  the  tax-gatherer 

remains. 
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remains.  Some  department  must  be  maile  to  furnish  the  materials 
for  a  reduction  of  taxation  ;  and  there  is  none  that  has  so  few 
friends  as  the  War  Office.  However  sag-acious  a  military  plan 
may  be  that  is  devised  in  time  of  niitional  excitement,  its  merits, 
when  the  danger  has  gone  by,  will  all  be  forgotten,  in  compari- 
son with  the  advantages  of  buying'  dried  fruits  or  Mcmel  timber 
a  little  cheaper. 

It  is  not  likely,  under  these  circumstances,  that  any  English 
Minister  will  attempt  to  emulate  the  searching  military  reforms 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  has  undertaken  during  the  last  ten 
years,  still  less  that  he  wilt  succeed  in  doing  so.  An  ardent 
patriot — a  novice,  perhaps,  in  parliamentary  disappointments — 
might  cherish  the  illusion  that  a  Governznent  in  possession  of  a 
large  majority  ought  to  devise  some  measure  which  should  make 
the  country  secure  from  invasion,  and  put  an  end  to  the  *'  roie 
d'effacement"  which,  under  the  mockery  of  our  ill-wishers,  we 
are  compelled  to  play.  But  the  sobering  realities  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  as  at  present  practised,  would  soon  dispel 
his  dreams.  The  calculations  of  the  ansious  whip,  enumerat- 
ing the  remonstrances  he  has  received  and  the  votes  that  he 
fears  must  be  noted  as  '  shaky,'  the  noisy  objections  of  commer- 
cial constituencies  against  increased  expenditure,  the  quieter 
but  not  less  telling  pressure  of  vested  interests  and  personal 
susceptibilities,  will  soon  convince  him  that  in  proportion  as  his 
proposals  are  effective  they  mill  be  found  impossible.  If  he  does 
not  appreciate  this  truth  from  the  private  warnings  he  receives, 
he  wilt  smm  learn  it  when  he  comes  into  a  Parliamentary  discus- 
sion. Not  sj>eedily — for  the  process  is  a  very  weary  one — but 
most  effectually  his  proposals  will  be  reduced,  by  successive  opera- 
tions, to  that  caput  mortunm  which  gives  no  hold  to  objectors  and 
combines  no  enemies  against  it.  When  he  has  cut  out  everything 
that  may  offend  influential  persons  or  discontented  cliques,  and 
everything  which  may  interfere  with  tbe  reductions  contemplated 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  is  welcome  to  cherish  the 
fragments  that  remain ;  and  when  they  are  sanctioned,  and  he  is 
reflecting  upon  their  sorry  contrast  with  the  statesmanlike  measure 
on  which  his  heart  had  been  originally  set,  some  eddy  in  the 
political  firmament  will  probably  waft  him  from  office,  and  bi- 
will  leave  the  remnants  of  his  policy  to  be  silently  buried  bv 
his  successor.  Is  it  wonderful  that,  under  these  conditions,  bui 
■canty  traces  of  coherence  or  systematic  design  are  to  be  dis- 
covered in  our  military  reforms?  Is  it  not  natural  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  full  of  beginnings  without  endings?  of  fine 
conceptions  issuing  in  patchwork  ?  of  abortive  revolutions  and 
unfinished  novelties?  Could  anv  plan  be  better  devised  for  pro- 
Vol.  130,— ATo.  S59.  '    t  ducing 
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(luctng  the  minimum  of  result  at  ttp  mnximum  of  cost? 
we  read  of  the  manifold  defi?cts  attributed  to  our  present  mili 
condition,  our  feeling  is  that  the  sum  of  all  the  worst  of  (hmi 
is  less  than  the  consequences  which  such  a  chaos  of  adminic 
trative  arrangement  might  be  expected  to  yield. 

The  mttteriftl  is  good  ;  the  organisation  which  comes  down  to 
us  from  better  times  has  merits  of  its  own.  The  broad  general 
fault  to  be  charged  against  our  Army  is  that  it  has  Dot  grown. 
While  others  have  been  advancing,  we  have  been  nearly  standing 
still.  It  was  a  goot!  army — perhaps  the  first  of  armies — at  ibc 
lieginning  of  the  century,  when  the  policy  of  Government  wu 
more  permanent,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  from  its  coiuii- 
tution,  was  less  fickle.  But  the  virtues  of  that  day  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  ejcigencies  of  this.  The  progress  of  mechanical 
science — especially  of  locomotive  science — has  made  demands 
upon  military  organisation  which  the  Governments  of  other 
countries  have  been  labouring  to  satisfy.  Time  to  prepare  for 
danger  is  an  indulgence  on  which  now  no  people  has  a  right  to 
count.  A  nation  must  not  only  be  strong — it  roust  be  ready.  It 
must  have  at  command  an  organisation  able,  at  the  shortest  poft> 
sible  notice,  to  throw  its  whole  strength  into  a  single  blow.  A 
number  of  skeleton  services,  which  could  be  expanded  into  a 
genuine  army  by  recruiting  and  training,  during  the  first  fcw 
months  of  a  war,  was  a  sufficient  preparation  for  war  in  our 
fathers'  time;  and  more  was  justly  denounced  as  a  needless 
burden.  Such  a  state  of  preparation  now  simply  represent*^ 
profitless  expenditure.  Long  before  the  recruits  cool " 
gathered,  or  the  training  given,  the  war,  for  good  or  fo. 
would  have  been  decided.  An  adequate  army,  not  nece 
kept  upon  a  war  footing,  but  sufficiently  trained  and  supplied  i 
all  its  branches  to  take  the  field  in  three  weeks.  Is  now  a  simpl* 
condition  of  national  safety.  The  want  has  been  recognised  Jbr 
years  past  by  military  men,  and  the  failure  to  supply  it  u  not 
due  to  any  national  hesitation.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  monev, 
or  men,  or  organising  brains,  or,  if  the  popular  verdict  were 
fairly  challenged,  of  popular  support.  It  is  our  political  ma- 
chinery which  fails.  Unrivalled  as  an  instrument  for  enfeebling 
the  arm  of  Government,  and  therefore  hindering  an  excess  of 
executive  interference,  it  has  prevented  the  oppressions  into 
which  the  zeal  of  Continental  bureaus  constantly  betrays  them. 
It  satisfies  the  most  imperious  want  of  a  free  people,  which  is  to 
be  let  alone.  It  is  not  ineffective  for  purposes  of  mere  drstnic* 
tion,  especially  when  it  is  driven  by  tne  forces  of  sectaruta 
animosity.  But  in  matters  where  it  is  necessary  that  Goveni- 
inent  should  govern  and  create,  it  lamentably  breaks  down.      All 
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"the  virtues  that  are  attributed  to  it — in  many  respects  justly — 
for  the  concerns  of  jieace,   make  it  helpless  for   the  purposes 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  these  deficiencies  are  a  necessary 
iacident  of  freedom:  that  we  cannot  have  executive  vigour  and 
■consialency  of  policy,  without  sacrificing  something  of  the  liber- 
ties on  which  we  have  prided  ourselves  so  long.  If  it  were  so,  our 
caae  would  be  indeed  an  evil  one  ;  for  we  should  have  to  choose 
"between  enjoying  n  precarious  freedom  on  the  sufferance  of  the 
foreigner  and  securing  our  safely  by  the  surrender  of  that  which 
makes  national  existence  precious.  But  the  assumption  is 
utterly  groundless.  Freedom  does  not  re(|uire  an  unstable  policy 
■AoH  a  precarious  Government,  There  are  free  countries,  as  we 
may  see  in  the  case  of  America,  where  the  Government  is 
stable,  and  the  policy  consequently  consistent.  There  are 
ilcapotic  countries,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  France, 
where  a  sustained  and  far-seeing  policy  is  impossible.  The 
fault  of  our  English  system  is  that,  with  a  dynasty  absolutely 
secure,  it  artificially  imitates  the  vices  of  a  throne  mined  by 
revolution  and  conscious  of  hourly  danger.  The  rights  of  die 
throne  have,  during  the  present  reign,  lain  practically  in  abey- 
ance ;  and,  however  little  It  may  conform  to  constitutional  usage 
to  «Ry  so,  tho  Cabinet  is,  almost  without  any  reserve  at  all,  the 
ruling  power  in  England.  The  peculiarity,  therefore,  of  the 
English  constitution,  as  it  at  present  works,  is  that  the  ruling 
power  has  no  rights  at  all.  Its  official  existence  is  as  much  nt 
the  mercy  of  its  master,  the  House  of  Commons,  as  that  of  the 
vizier  of  an  Eastern  Sullan.  The  ruling  power  in  France,  as  has 
been  already  said,  is  held  by  a  tenure  not  exceeding  that  of  an 
ordinary  farm-lease.  But  the  ruling  power  in  England  has  not 
even  the  sis  months'  notice  accorded  to  the  poorest  tenant-at-will. 
It  is  not  even  entitled  to  the  month's  warning  of  a  livery  servant. 
It  can  be,  and  has  been,  dismissed  unexpectedly  upon  the  spot.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  the  fate  of  all  Ministers,  whether  they 
serve  despot.  President,  or  House  of  Commons.  The  English 
Prime  Minister  is  not  more  liable  to  dismissal  than  the  Minister 
of  Prussia  or  the  Secretary  of  State  in  America.  But  the  cases 
are  not  parallel.  These  Ministers  are  not  the  ruling  power. 
There  is  always  above  them  a  supreme  authority — no  matter  by 
what  title  he  holds,  whether  by  election  or  by  inheritance — who 
does  not  depend  for  his  official  existence  upon  the  nightly 
caprices  of  a  popular  assembly.  And,  at  least,  the  Ministers  of 
other  constitutions  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  if  they 
are  liable  to  instant  dismissal,  the  authority  which  is  to  judge 
and  may  dismiss  them,   is  not  largely  composed  of  those  who 
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denn  tomcceed  them.   The  decinons  of  the  House  of  ConnnobM 
apon    the  qaeitioD   who   is    to  rule  the  country  is  sometbi-*:^ 
between  ■  judgment  and  m,  ■cnmble.     Numbers  of  those  w^]^ 
take  part  in  it  hope  to  benefit  bj  its  resalts.     It  is  nut  in  scw^ 
■etue  an  impartial  dednoa.     It  does  not  turn,  as  far  as  the  axa^m 
of  the  Honae  is  concemed,  tiptm  the  question  which  is  nominaj/^^ 
before  iL     Nor  is  thit  the  wont     Tlic  best  portion — the  traittc^' 
ofEcial  portion— of  the  hooM  practically'  neutialises  itself,  and  Iis-^  < 
little  share  in  the  venlicta  that  are  givea.     The  tac-l  that  th^ 
lat^eat  portion  of  it  is  divided  into  two  parties,  who  vote  steadily 
for  their  chiefs,  leavea  a  raat  power  lu  those  whose  allegiancfT 
is  not    io   trustworthy;    and   Ais  decisions  of   the    whole  botlv"    ', 
largely  reflect  the  GcklenoH,  the  narrowness,  the   less  wartbr     ' 
motives,  of  diose   whoso    mobility   practically   gives   them  » 
casting  vote.  ,| 

There  are  exceptional  periods  when  an  Opposition  is  pau-iotic,     | 
and  does  not  hamper  Ministers  or  iutrigiie  with  their  iliscon- 
tented  adherent*,     oat,  as  a  nde^  the  votes  of  the  mass  on  both    i 
sidesof  the  House  can  be  predicted  on  every  question  upon  which     I 
the  ojunion  of  die  leading  Minister  it  known.     The  vote  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  steady  Minislaislists  is  fore^noe ;  and  unless     ' 
the  balance  between  them  be  ezaeptionally  unequal,  the  powvr    , 
of  converting  a  majoiity  into  a  minnriu,  and  consequently  the 
decision  of  the  Hoote,  lies  in  the  hanils  of  a  motley  body  of    i 
outsiders.     The  extreme  men  in  politics,  the  religioos  brigades     , 
who  subordinate  political  questions  entirely  to  their  ecclesiastical     I 
views,  the  disciples  of  small  Utopian  schools,  the  neglected  mea 
who  are  yet  open  to  overtorea,  the  superseded  men  whose  wrath 
is  past  appeasing — these,  and  a  handful  of  other  eccentricities    I 
wlu>  defy  classificatum,  constitnte  the  misi-eUaoeous   mass  oat 
of  which  the  Government  whip  hss,  on  any  critical  divinoa,  to- 
coDStmct  his  majority.     Save  in  I  be  rare  rases  (as  in  ihe  last    | 
two  years)  where  some  great  pc^nlar  crj  has  lifted  An  SCmmIW 
above  dependence  on  his  adherents,  these  are  Ae  jndns  oiiAa* 
his  bte  depends.    In  their  hands  it  lies  tocontinne  hia  iapawK^ 
or  by  a  single  vote  to  reduce  him  to  a  private  ^-liiM.     ^^ito 
alone  are  open  to  influence,  to  persaaaiqn,  to  msn^nbtao^  MM 
iheretore  tlvey  alone  are  the  object  of  lUiamenlaij  almtag|b  '  Ik 


is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  influence  the  conHant  OponritiaKt  «■( 
tshnsenraM^ 


since  the  Reform  Art  of  183i  no  Libesal  ] 
manded  for  any  length  of  time  a  sufEcienC  nnmfaer  of  c 
supporters  to  enable  him  to  disregard  the  variables.  Th*^  *7 
not  be  able  to  forte  him  to  any  policy  to  i^m^  he  is  iliiiia  iiisf^ 
but  their  negative  influence  is  overwhelming.  Whatever  k^pca^ 
they  must  not  he  exaspented  ;  they  most  MM  be  driven  to  maim- 
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th  the  regular  Opposition.  Once  ali<-nateil,  it 
IS  impossible  to  say  when  (hey  will  be  brought  back,  or  bow 
many  their  example  of  desertion  will  infect;  consequently  their 
threats  are  of  enormous  power.  A  Government  measure,  in 
however  perfect  a  condition  it  may  issue  from  the  department 
that  produces  it,  never  assumes  its  final  aspect  until  it  has  run 
the  gauntlet  of  their  special  susceptibilities.  A  loose  allegiance 
to  the  ruling  party  is  the  highest  vantage-ground  on  which  the 
ordinary  British  legislator  can  stand. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  these  desertions  do  not  often  occur  to 
nn  extent  fatal  to  a  Ministry.  The  p()wer  which  a  Minister 
possesses  of  threatening  a  dissolution  fortifies  him  to  some  extent 
against  the  intrigues  or  revolts  of  mere  caprice.  But  a  Govern- 
ment cannot  live  on  dissolutions.  The  threat  is  a  potent  one  so 
long  as  it  is  not  executed  ;  but — besides  that  the  effect  of  a  new 
election  is  always  somewhat  problematical — the  Ministry  that 
resorts  to  it  is  in  the  condition  of  a  bee  that  has  used  its  sting. 
However  severe  the  wound  it  has  given,  it  is  thenceforth  prac- 
tically disarmed.  The  sting  is  gone,  and  cannot  be  used  again. 
The  threat  of  using  it,  therefore,  is  not  a  weapon  which  a  Minister 
willingly  employs  to  rally  his  mutinous  followers.  It  is  far  easier 
so  to  mutilate  his  measures  as  to  avoid  offending  them.  The 
temptation  to  abstain  from  handling  thorny  questions  is  always 
■very  great;  hut  when  continuance  in  office  is  the  prize  of  indo- 
lence, the  motive  becomes  irresistible. 

Nor  is  this  motive  one  of  rare  and  exceptional  operation. 
Though  not  many  Ministers  have  been  overthrown  by  deser- 
tions of  this  kind,  yet  the  cases  that  have  occurred  have 
cxerciseil  an  influence  over  many  besides  those  who  were 
immediately  concerned.  And  even  where  success  has  not 
rewarded  a  menacing  combination,  the  attempt  hns  neverthe- 
less stood  as  a  beacon  for  the  Minister  to  avoid.  Mr.  Stans- 
feld's  motion  upon  military  expenditure  in  1863,  Mr,  Seymour's 
motion  upon  the  Ashantee  war  in  1804,  missed  the  success 
which  was  hoped  for  them  j  but  they  exerted  a  profound  and , 
sinister  influence  upon  the  military  policy  of  the  country  in  suc- 
ceeding years. 

In  short,  the  result  of  our  system  is  that  the  Minister  in  Eng- 
land, like  the  Emperor  in  France,  is  too  apt  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth.  He  eschews  lorge,  well-organised  plans  ;  knowing  that  if 
he  proposed  them  they  would  be  mutilated  by  the  pressure  of 
Parliamentary  supporters  before  they  could  be  adopted,  and  that 
if  they  escaped  that  fate  they  would  be  pared  down  to  nothing 
in  two  or  three  years  by  the  reductions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
•Exchequer.     He  is  content  to  let  alone  what  he  can,  and  only 
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touch  what  Is  farced  upon  him  ;  as  far  as  [>iiasibic  to  break  up  a 
established  routine,  to  Irighten  no  vested  interests,  to  spend  twtaiQl 
this  year  that  can  be  deferred  to  auother.  He  is  obsequioiu  to- 
the  House  of  Cummons  which  can  displace  him  :  be  showi  littl« 
thought  for  the  future  of  a  department  in  which  he  has  so  pre- 
i-arious  an  interest.  In  short,  he  exhibits  all  the  vices  of  the  poor 
Irish  tenant'at-will,  for  whose  insecure  position  our  syinpalhj  has 
i»f  late  been  so  urgently  invoked.  At  least,  these  are  the  result* 
to  which  the  temptations  of  his  position  lead  him.  If  he  ovef- 
romes  them,  it  is  due  to  no  public  encouragement,  but  to  llic 
strength  of  his  own  virtue  alone.  As  far  as  our  experience 
has  shown,  this  bulwark  has  been  but  a  moderate  pratectioD  to 
us  ;  and  it  certainly  has  not  obtained  for  us  what  no  Minister 
can  secure — that  a  statesmanlike  policy,  if  proposed,  sh*ll  be 
adopted,  or,  if  adopted,  shall  be  sustained.  But  still  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  it  is  possible  to  remedy  the  evil.  Aro  DOt 
these  difficulties  inherent  in  the  representative  system  ?  Coahl 
they  be  removed,  or  even  modified,  without  laying  profiuie- 
hands  on  the  British  Constitution? 

We  are  not  careful  to  answer  objectors  on  this  matter.  Nai 
tional  safety  is  above  the  worship  of  constitutions,  howeva^ 
ancient  and  venerated.  There  have  been  individuals  who  haW 
immolated  themselves  at  the  foot  of  an  idol,  and  it  is  possiU 
that  nations  may  be  found  to  ilo  the  same.  But  the  English  are 
too  practical  a  people  to  put  names  for  things  when  nntional 
independence  is  at  issue.  Whether  the  British  Constitution,  ■ 
it  now  exists,  will  do  the  work  of  national  defence,  is  a  aubjac 
on  which  we  or  our  children  shall  some  day  have  to  decide;  bM 
when  the  necessity  arises  we  shall  doubtless  do  so  without  uudfll 
regard  for  phrases  that  have  lost  their  meaning.  But  the  time  9 
not  yet  come  when  any  decisive  opinion  upon  that  question  c&n 
be  formed.  For  the  British  Constitution,  as  we  now  know  it,  is 
no  time-honoured,  well-tried  machinery  of  Government:  it  ix  b 
new  thing,  on  which  time  has  yet  to  pronounce  its  venlict. 
may  be  a  great  improvement  on  that  which  our  fathers  knew  ai 
loved :  it  mav  be  a  fatal  deterioration ;  or  it  may,  as  ii 
probable,  mingle  improvement  in  some  spheres  of  Govci 
with  obvious  loss  in  others.  But,  whatever  its  merits,  it  i 
unlike  that  which  has  gone  before  that  any  reading  of  the  futu 
by  the  light  of  the  past  would  be  delusive.  And  there  ■ 
part  of  the  functions  of  Government  in  which  its  success  is  i 
problematical  than  those  which  concern  the  attitude  of  the  nation 
towards  foreign  Powers. 

The  change  which  came  over  the  Government  of  this  nxdon 
under  the  legislation  of  1832,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  th&t 
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of  1867,  was  a  change  in  essence.  The  old  names  remained. 
There  were  still  three  estates  of  the  realm.  The  King  still  sat 
upon  his  throne ;  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  still  exer- 
cdsed  a  right  of  legislation  nominally  co-ordinate  with  that  of 
the  Commons.  But  under  this  apparent  identity  of  forms  an 
entire  change  in  the  substance  of  the  Constitution  had  taken 
place  :  it  had  ceased  to  be  an  aristocratic  Government.  The  full 
efiTects  of  the  change  did  not  manifest  themselves  at  once  ;  for  the 
men  who  had  been  trained  under  the  old  Constitution  still 
worked  the  new  one,  and  the  classes  upon  whom  power  had  for 
the  first  time  descended  were  slow  to  shake  off  the  deference 
which  the  habit  of  many  centuries  had  taught  them.  No  revo- 
lution, even  among  the  most  fickle  races,  shows  its  full  effects 
till  the  generation  disciplined  to  the  old  traditions  has  passed 
away,  least  of  all  among  a  people  so  phlegmatic  and  so  averse  to 
change  as  the  English.  If  our  Conservative  party  had  been  true 
to  its  principles,  the  period  of  transition  might  have  outlasted 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation.  But  the  collapse  of  1866- 
67— antedated  though  it  was  by  accidental  causes — was  the 
logical  corollary  and  inevitable  sequence  of  the  revolution  of 
1832.  The  provisional  aristocracy  which  Lord  Grey  attempted 
to  create  out  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  had  in 
it  no  element  of  permanence.  They  were  too  timid  heartily  to 
resist  the  assaults  of  the  lower  classes,  too  jealous  of  their  old 
antagonists  to  combine  cordially  with  the  upper.  In  both  France 
and  England  efforts  were  made  by  theoretical  politicians  to  find 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  middle  class  a  compromise  between  the 
government  of  caste  and  the  government  of  numbers.  It  seemed, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  escape  feudal  domination,  with  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  age  had  quarrelled  ;  on  the  other,  to  avoid 
trusting  the  destiny  of  the  nation  to  the  ignorance  and  the 
passion  of  unchecked  democracy.  In  theory,  nothing  seemed 
more  plausible  than  such  arrangements,  and  on  the  strength  of 
their  logical  excellence  they  endured  for  many  years.  They 
failed,  because  the  middle  class  itself  was  not  fitted  for  such  a 
part  It  is  not  a  class  militant ;  it  has  no  internal  cohesion — no 
consciousness  of  unity  to  enable  it  to  maintain  a  political  pre- 
dominance. Its  victories  have  been  due  to  the  alliance  of  a 
discontented  lower  class,  and  their  fruits  have  disappeared  as  soon 
as  its  allies  thought  fit  to  help  themselves.  The  revolution  of 
1832  was,  therefore,  in  its  ultimate  results,  a  democratic  revolu- 
tion, though  its  earlier  form  was  transitional  and  incomplete. 
This  form  was  productive  of  great  advantages  for  the  time : 
indeed,  for  some  years  it  might  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
that  the  accidental  equilibrium  of  political  forces  which  it  had 
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produced  presented  tHe  highest  ideal  of  internal  government  the 
world  had  hitherto  seen.  But  it  was  not  the  less  provisional 
on  that  account.  The  forces  by  which  political  organisms 
are  destroyed  were,  for  the  time,  balanced  by  influences 
which  still  lingered,  and  were,  therefore,  neutralised.  But  these 
were  increasing,  and  the  others  were  decaying,  and  the 
Imlanco  could  not  last  for  any  length  of  time.  It  has  now 
been  finally  upset,  and  we  have  now  fully  reached  the  phase 
of  political  transformation  to  which  the  revolution  of  1838 
logically  led. 

To  say  that  our  present  state  is  democratic,  is  to  indicate  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  novelty  or  the  difficulties  of  our  position. 
We  are  democratic  under  conditions  under  which  democracy  wu 
never  attempted  before.  This  is  true  in  respect  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  density  of  its  population.  The 
<lemocracies  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world,  with  more 
or  less  success,  have  either  extended  over  small  areas,  or  over 
territories  where  the  supply  of  land  has  been  infinite  in  €X>mparison 
with  the  population.  In  that  respect  we  are  trying  a  perfectly 
new  experiment,  the  issue  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
But  these  conditions  are  in  their  nature  unalterable,  and  we  most 
bear  the  result  of  them  as  best  we  may.  They  are  not  the  only 
nor  the  most  important  novelty  in  our  democratic  experiment 
No  other  democracy  has  ever  worked  with  so  dependent  an 
Ii)xecutive.  The  forms  of  party  government,  as  established  hen, 
which  give  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  most  complete  and 
minute  control  over  the  Executive,  were  never  devised  for  a  demo- 
cratic government.  They  sprang  up  in  times  when  the  Crown 
nominated  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  still  larger  number  were  nominated  by  aristociatie 
families  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and -whose 
natural  faults  would  be  the  reverse  of  fickleness  or  temerity. 
When  equality  came  to  be  more  valued  than  it  was  two  centaries 
ago,  such  anomalies  were  not  likely  to  endure.  But  when  they 
fell,  the  system  that  had  grown  up  out  of  them,  and  was  depen- 
dent for  its  value  on  them,  should  have  been  revised  at  the  same 
time.  That  curious  kind  of  Conservatism,  however,  which  leads 
us  to  cling  all  the  more  passionately  to  forms  becanse  we  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  their  substance,  prevented  any  adaptatioB 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  new  distribution  of  power.  The  rasnlt 
is,  the  Constitution  as  we  have  it  now,  and  the  administrative 
results  that  Constitution  is  working  out  Such  a  state  of  things 
could  never  have  been  enacted.  No  prudent  legislator  wonld 
liave  proposed  to  surrender  direct  and  complete  execative  power 
U}  a  democratic  assembly  freely  elected.     No  precedent  Cor  such 
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on  arrangement  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  world,  if  we 
except  the  form  of  government  established  by  the  National  Con- 
vention  in  1793,    which  can  hardly   be   quoted    as  a  salutary 
example.     We  have  not  adopted  it  of  set  purpose,  but  we  have 
'drifted'  into  it,  as  into  many  other  national  embarrassments,  by 
pure  inertness. 

The  evils  of  it  are  beginning  to  show  themselves.     Such  as  its 
origin  was,  such  are  its  effects.     Our  administration  both  in  home 
cind  foreign  affairs  tends  more  and  more  to  the  vice  of  '  drifting.' 
T'he  finest  vessel  must  drift  if  she  does  not  obey  her  helm.     No 
deliberative  assembly,  however  high  its  qualities,  can  be  other- 
"ivise  than  vacillating  and  helpless,  unless  it  will  submit  to  be  led. 
nrhe  House  of  Commons  has  been  developing  for  some  years  past 
A  distaste  for  obedience,  even  to  the  leaders  of  its  own  choice, 
which  is  natural  to   bodies  of  heterogeneous  composition,  but 
which  is  fatal  to  good  government     Upon  one  or  two  salient 
questions,   on  which  the   feelings  of  constituencies  have  been 
strongly  moved,  it  is  sufficiently  obsequious.      As  far  as  such 
matters  are  concerned,  it  sits  as  a  body  of  delegates  to  register 
the  popular  decision.      But  beyond    the  narrow   limits  of  his 
special  commission,  even  the  most  trusted  leader  appears  to  be 
powerless.     The  power  of  small  independent  sections,  each  in 
Ml  cry  after  its  own.  special  crotchet,  appears  to  increase,  and, 
8S  the  resultant  of  their  mutually  destructive  energy,  a  paler  and 
paler  tint  is  creeping  over  the  whole  of  our  external  and  domestic 
policy.     Always  excepting  the  special   subjects  on  which  the 
constituencies  are  excited,  the  courage  of  Governments  seems  to 
grow  feebler — their  constructive  power  to  diminish.     They  give 
ap  more  in  despair  to  the  obstacles  which  are  created  by  the 
unruly  and  disorganised   character  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  seem  to  consider  that  the  fixed  principles  of  action  and  the 
clecusive  policy,  which  each  man  in  his  own  private  affairs  would 
consider  indispensable  to  success,  are  unattainable  in  the  govern- 
ment of  England  as  it  is  now.     They  are  content  to  float  sleepily 
down  the  stream,  letting  it  carry  them   whither  it  lists,  only 
stretching  out  a  hand  now  and  again  to  avoid  some  obstacle  that 
is  close  upon  them,  or  avert  some  immediate  danger.     And  so 
we  comfortably  drift  on,  little  heeding  the  reckoning  that  awaits 
all,  nations  or  men,  who  prefer  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing  illusions 
of  the  present  rather  than  bear  the  pain  and  discipline  of  fore- 
sight    Some  day  it  must  come.     Our  sins  of  omission  accumu- 
late against  us  while  we  dream.     Our  statesmen,  in  their  hearts, 
knowing  the  danger  of  inaction,  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  the 
House  of  Commons  and  '  public  opinion ;'   while   the  public, 
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■enaible  tliat  Engluid  U,  administratively,  standing  still,  wfaila 
all  the  world  is  morin^,  denounce  the  Icebleness  of  our  Mata»- 
men. 

This  paralyiis  of  goveminent  is  the  gravo  danger  which 
the  new  comtitutioa  of  1S32  appears  to  be  slowly  worluog 
out  If  it  be  10^  war  will  test  and  proclaim  it,  as  it  has  pro- 
claimed the  weakneuet  of  the  French  Empire  which  sremed 
>o  itrcHlg.  Every  department  of  the  State  feels  its  cflei^U.  Tbo 
hopelen  cbaoa  of  onr  municiiial  administration — the  mison- 
deTBtaDdinga  whicji  are  gradually  severing'  the  Colunie*  from 
England — the  indeciBioD  and  half-hearted ness  which,  iu  foreign 
policy,  condemiu  na  to  a  pan  which  is  the  ideal  Deithei  of 
the  old  English  nor  the  new  Manchester  sthoul,  which  is 
neither  dignified  nor  cheap — are  all  results  traceable  to  the 
confusion  which  hu  amen  from  the  unfitness  of  the  House  nf 
Commons  to  exercise  direct  executive  power.  But  of  all  th« 
evils  which  are  due  to  this  causc,  the  inefficiency  of  our  defeimra 
preparations  is  far  the  gravesL  Other  matters  can  wnit.  The 
uutinct  of  self-gOTemmcnt  is  so  strong  in  the  English  peotdc^ 
that  we  can  bear  the  torpidity  of  ibe  Home  Office  almost  with- 
out regret.  The  Colonies  are  I on^- suffering,  and  will  probably 
wait  some  yean  yet,  while  nc  are  making^  up  our  minds  whelber 
they  are  to  be  looked  npon  as  poor  rclatiooa,  or  jewels  of  tbo 
Crown,  Even  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations — so  far  fts  they 
do  not  take  the  form  of  war — we  can  al&rd,  at  a  slight  ccM  to 
national  susceptibility,  tu  put  off  the  question  whether  we  deuie 
to  be  lacked  upon  as  a  European  Ponei  or  not.  But  the  slat*  , 
of  our  Abfenoea  admits  of  no  delay.  Whether  it  ba  t 
that  tlw  Prussian  staff  are  already  oigaged  in  <"  ^ 

invauoa  of  England,  no  one  can  say  that  war  ia  ao  unpnbaU>  K 
coDtiiigency  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  Ilie  Imt  oC  inaqHHt 
has  received  a  tenible  impolse,  and  the  prrtgsia  tar  iaAd^glk 
will  not  be  wanting.  We  aie  bonnd  by  Dumaoos  g^uMBi% 
some  of  which  we  have  ircentiy  mewed.  Onr  iliKJiiji  ia  baoM 
up  with  that  of  Belgium,  and  Tmfcey,  and  Sweden  MiMK«« 
are  content  to  proclaim  that  we  aic  too  weak  to  giva  aftafc  ta 
our  pledged  woid.  The  schemes  for  the  abaorptian  of  I;' 
which  Count  Bismarck  freely  diicaaaes,  coold  hardly  faa  a 
without  goading  the  English  people  to  ressmoce.  Nov  HMfA 
wp  tHtunt  uprni  the  faint-heartcdness  which  many  af  oor  pnH^ 
itrnt  advisers  openly  rerommcDd.  The  same  self-ddDaion,  wUch 
now  makes  the  Ki^lish  believe  that  ther  ai«  safe,  will,  whuB 
they  are  prontke«].  make  them  believe  that  dksj  an  ttittmg. 
Their  patience  will  give  way  at*  the  i 
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are  trading  on  their  supposed  pusillanimity  least  expect  it,  and, 
without  inquiring  into  the  state  of  their  preparations  or  the  capa- 
ci^  of  their  leaders,  we  shall  plunge  into  war.  The  provoca- 
tion, which  makes  this  catastrophe  inevitable,  may  come  at  any 
moment.  Our  treaty  guarantees,  our  freedom  of  speech  and 
consequent  frequency  of  offence,  our  views  of  the  privileges 
and  the  duties  of  neutrals,  all  offer  so  many  opportunities  of 
attacL  We  know  not  when  we  may  be  involved  in  such  a 
struggle  for  existence  as  that  which  has  desolated  France. 
There  are  signs  of  an  alliance  which  shall  add  the  vast  hosts  of 
Russia  to  the  military  Power  by  which  France  has  been  over- 
whelmed. If  such  an  alliance  should  take  place,  the  reversal  of 
our  traditional  Eastern  policy  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  its  results* 
If  such  events  be  impending,  the  crisis  will  be  one  of  the  most 
terrible  through  which  this  country  has  ever  passed.  But,  in 
anycase,  the  times  are  past  in  which  constitutional  scruples  can 
be  allowed  to  hamper  national  defences.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons must,  by  its  own  patriotism  and  self-control,  furnish  an 
antidote  to  the  evils  which  the  excess  of  its  power  has  caused. 
'  Representative  institutions  are  on  their  trial '  was  said  six- 
teen years  ago,  and  the  verdict  then  was  not  very  favourable. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  danger  to  social  order  which 
will  arise,  if  any  great  disaster  or  disgrace  shall  teach  the  nation 
to  despise  the  institutions  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  taught  to 
trust 

We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  any  formal  amelio- 
ration in  the  relations  between  the  Executive  and  the  House  of 
Commons  will  take  place  for  many  years  to  come.  Neither  men 
nor  assemblies  will  yield  prerogatives  which  they  have  once 
acquired,  except  to  some  power  stronger  than  themselves ;  and  it 
is  only  the  nation  that  is  strong  enough  to  limit  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Americans,  looking  at  the  question 
antecedently,  saw  the  essential  importance  of  securing  that  for 
a  fixed  period  of  years  the  Executive  should,  save  in  cases  of 
positive  crime,  be  independent  The  actual  mechanism  that 
governs  us  is  so  hidden  beneath  the  remains  of  ancient  checks 
and  powers,  in  various  stages  of  decay,  that  the  question  of 
*  security  of  tenure '  for  the  Executive  is  never  broadly  pre- 
sented to  the  popular  mind.  Some  great  failure  in  war  will 
probably  happen  before  the  vital  necessity  of  an  efficient 
Government  is  recognised.  We  must  look  for  a  mitigation  of 
present  evils,  not  to  any  formal  change,  but  to  the  good  sense 
of  Ministers  themselves,  and  of  the  parties  which  oppose  and 
follow  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  great  need  of 

the 
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the  crisis  is  a  military  organisation,  carefully  planned,  carried 
out  fearlessly  and  thoroughly.  It  will  be  a  deep  blot  on  the 
fame  of  any  Minister  who  shall,  by  any  act  or  concession  of 
his,  allow  Parliamentary  difficulties  to  mar  the  fulness  of  tlie 
scheme  which  he  shall  judge  to  be  required  by  exigencies  ot 
the  national  honour.  At  the  present  moment,  with  the  fate 
of  France  before  their  eyes,  the  most  wayward  House  of  Com- 
mons will  shrink  from  mutilating  a  complete  measure  of  natioml 
armament.  The  extent  to  which  our  preparations  should  go 
must  depend  on  the  part  we  mean  to  bear  in  the  councilf 
of  Europe.  If  we  intend  to  maintain  an  isolated  positioa, 
regarding  the  ^  strip  of  silver  sea '  as  another  Atlantic  severiiig 
us  from  all  concern  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  is  obTiou 
that  we  require  only  defensive  armaments,  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  resolve  to  adhere  to  our  traditions,  and  to  sustain 
the  guarantees  to  which  we  are  pledged,  we  must  be  able^ 
in  case  of  need,  to  operate  upon  the  Continent  with  armia 
having  some  proportion  to  diose  with  which  modem  warfare 
is  carried  on.  But  when  we  have  decided  the  scale  upon 
which  our  armaments  are  to  be  designed,  let  us  resolye  thst 
they  shall  be  complete  ;  that  in  respect  to  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  the  auxiliary  services,  they  shall  be  ready  at  a  month'i 
notice  to  take  the  field :  and  that  no  want  of  training  in  the  troopi, 
or  instruction  among  the  officers,  shall  frustrate  the  object  with 
which  so  great  sacrifices  are  incurred.  And  when  the  scale  of 
expenditure  and  the  plan  of  organisation  have  been  resolved  upon, 
let  us  mak^  an  effort  to  give  to  it  some  character  of  permanence^ 
to  save  it  from  the  yearly  nibblings  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  We  should  gladly  welcome  the  establishment  by 
law  for  a  term  of  years  of  the  expenditure  by  which  our  defences 
are  to  be  maintained.  We  should  hail  such  a  measure  as  an 
augury  of  a  better  state  of  things.  It  would  give  to  us  some  sort 
of  security  that  the  safety  of  this  country  shall  no  longer  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  financial  combinations  of  each  sacoeeding 
year — that  it  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  paralysed  by  any  passing 
caprice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  if  such  a  law  is  at 
present  too  much  to  hope  for,  at  least  we  may  look  for  some 
understanding  between  the  chiefs  of  the  two  great  political  par- 
tics  to  the  effect,  that  the  amount  of  the  military  Estimates  sksll 
not  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  be  made  the  object  of  Parliamentair 
manceuvres. 

We  confess  to  a  fear  that  our  rulers  may  not  realise  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis,  and  may  fritter  away  the  interval  of  preparation 
that  yet  remains  to  us   in  attempts  to  patch  again  the  patch- 
won 
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work  of  wliich  our  military  system  consists.  A  few  changes 
$□  detail,  a  little  extra  expenditure  for  tlie  year  upi>n  this  vote 
IDT  tbnt,  will  justify  them  to  themselves  in  assuring;  us  that  we 
•re  secure  against  all  emergencies.  It  was  precisely  the 
Mmc  assurance  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  gave  to  his 
Chambers  in  the  spring  of  1869.  But  whatever  Ministers,  grown 
©1(1  in  the  art  of  substituting  graodiloquont  phrases  for  solid  pre- 
cautions, may  assert,  the  nation  at  least  cannot  be  deceived.  The 
great  lesson  of  this  war — its  one  compensation  for  its  unnumbered 
Aorrors — is  that  we  must  drive  out  from  us  the  prophets  of 
Optimism.  For  years  they  have  sung  to  us  premature  pu^ans  on 
die  progress  of  humanity;  and  so  confident  was  their  triumph, 
so  overwhelming  their  contempt  for  those  who  still  dared  to 
believe  that  the  human  race  was  fallen,  that  men  had  come  in. 
some  degree  to  listen  to  them.  The  new  gospel — a  compound 
of  commerce  anil  philosophy — was  being  extensively  taught  and 
believed,  to  the  effect  that  tile  'peace  on  earth,' which  Christianity 
bad  been  unable  to  bring  about,  had  been  secured  by  the  loco- 
Inotive  and  the  spinning-jenny.  We  were  to  lay  aside  our  pre- 
cautions, and  to  bury  with  little  honour  the  statecraft  of  our 
fethers,  on  the  faith  that  culture  and  science,  and  mutual  inter- 
communication, had  made  wars  among  civilised  nations  an 
Smpossibility.  The  year  1870  has  taught  us  what  pitiful  pre- 
■Unptinn  lay  behind  the  mask  of  this  ^rand  philosophy.  We 
!knaw  now  that  war  has  lost  none  of  its  congeniality  to  human 
errors  and  passions — that  the  science  which  was  to  have  stayed 
it  has  but  sharpened  its  weapons  and  multiplied  its  horrors 
- — and  that,  whereas  of  old  it  was  undertaken  with  small  pre- 
text and  paltry  result,  the  pretexts  remain  now  as  scanty  as  ever, 
but  the  result  is  overwhelming  desolation.  We  know  that  no 
Appearance  of  peace,  however  profound,  however  soothing,  is  to 
be  trusted.  The  tempest  can  burst  upon  us  in  a  moment  from 
a  blue  sky,  wasting  smiling  territories  and  happy  populations 
■with  the  utmost  misery  that  human  nature  can  endure.  All  this 
i>  now  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  speculative  objection.  It  is 
bare,  stern  fact.  We  live  in  an  age  of  'blood  and  iron,'  If  we 
mean  to  escape  misery  and  dishonour,  such  as  that  of  which 
we  are  reading  every  day,  we  must  trust  to  no  consciousness  of  u 
rigliteous  cause,  to  no  moral  influence,  to  no  fancied  restraints 
of  civilisation.  These  bulwarks  may  be  of  use  to  us  when  the 
Siillennium  draws  near;  they  are  empty  verbiage  now.  We 
must  trust  to  our  own  power  of  self-defence,  and  to  no  other 
earthly  aid.  Nor  lei  us  hope  that  we  can  provide  the  safeguard 
when  the  danger  comes.     We  have  been  taught  by  the  saddest 
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Imkhu  of  onr  iieighboar*s  eipBiicoce^  daCto  too^liil 
▼alonr  and  wlf-devotioi^  lioinver  laS^  ifaoM  MiBtfii  aay  ba^  i 

the  silliMt  of  ddniiona.  If  we  maM  1w  alfi^  «•  ^«Mt  aill  t 
our  aid  all  the  resourc-es  that  science  and  discipline  ha« 
ministered  to  the  art  of  human  destruction.  We  know  now,  fav 
ezperimenta  worked  out  upon  others,  that  a  large  well-trained, 
well-snpplied,  armj  is  the  one  condition  of  national  safetj.  Il 
will  be  well  for  os  if  we  suffer  no  official  procrastination,  I 
emptj  (XHBmoDplaoes  about  British  valour,  to  leare  i 
the  coming  danger  undefended — unprepared. 
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QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


Abt.  I, — A  Life  of  Anthonij  Ashley,  First  Earl  of  ShafUshury, 
1621-1683.  By  W.  D.  Christie,  Formerly  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  to  tlie  Argentine  Confederation  anil  to  Brazil.  2 
vols.     London  and  New  York,  1871. 

THERE  are  few  characters  in  English  history  better  worth 
studying  than  that  of  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  He  lived  in  most  momentous  times,  and  he 
played  most  important  parts  in  them.  He  was  a  Royalist  and  a 
Parliamentarian  by,  turns  during  tbe  Great  Rebellion  ;  a  kind 
of  Iialf-Cromwellian,  with  monarchical  leanings,  under  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  a  courtier,  a  patriot,  a  member  of  tbe  Cabal,  and  a 
£erce  E  x  elusion  is  t,  under  the  Restoration.  He  changed  sides 
with  an  audacity,  a  rapidity,  and  an  adroitness,  that  make  it 
difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  decide  whether  he  was  corrupt  or 
incorrupt,  whether  he  acted  upon  principle  or  no-principle, 
■whether  he  adopted  expediency,  broad  enlightened  expediency, 
for  the  rule  of  bis  public  conduct,  or,  in  each  successive  crisis, 
simply  waited  for  the  tide,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune. 

If  his  changes  had  uniformly,  or  even  generally,  coincided 
with  his  interests  or  supposed  views  of  personal  advancement, 
there  would  be  little  room  for  doubt;  but  they  did  noL  Making 
no  allowance  for  bim  on  this  score,  historians,  poets,  and 
lawyers,  have  joined  in  a  chorus  of  reprobation.  The  brilliant 
rhetoric  of  Macaulay,  the  splendid  satire  of  Dryden,  the  inex- 
haustible wit  of  Butler,  the  forensic  acuteness  of  Lord  Campbell, 
have  been  combined  against  bis  fame ;  yet  no  one  of  these 
formidable  assailants  can  be  deemed  unexceptionable  as  a  witness 
or  B  judge,  and  all  of  them  together  ought  not  to  preclude 
renewed  inquiry  or  appeal,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  were 
swayed  by  prejudice  or  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
In  the  full  and  complete  Life  before  us,  Mr.  Christie  lias  under- 
taken to  show  this :  to  prove  that  historians,  poets,  and  lawyers, 
are  equally  at  fault:  that  Shaftesbury  was  not  a  bad  man,  if  an 
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errins:  one  :  that  his  admitted  faults  and  vices  were  less  those  of 
the  individual  than  of  the  age :  that  he  lived  in  times  when,  to 
persist  in  an  uncompromising  course,  was  as  impracticable  as 
to  walk  straight  amongst  pitfalls  or  to  keep  clear  of  sunken  rocks 
without  tacking :  that,  whenever  he  joined  or  left  a  partj  or  a 
clause,  he  did  so  because  it  had  assumed  fresh  colours,  at  because 
a  more  effective  mode  of  promoting  the  essential  object  of  good 
government  had  broken  upon  him. 

The  undertaking  was  one  of  no  ordinary  boldness,  and  Mr. 
Christie  is  no  ordinary  biographer.  Acute,  cultivated,  zealous, 
industrious,  scrupulously  accurate,  justly  confident  in  his  resources 
and  his  views,  he  possesses  (what  we  recently  commended  in  Sir 
Henry  Bulwcr)  the  marked  advantage  of  a  peculiar  training  for 
Lis  task.  He  has  held  high  appointments  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  House  of  CDmmoni 
for  some  years.  In  suggesting  that  biographers  of  statesmen 
will  always  be  the  better  for  some  practical  acquaintancre  with 
public  affairs  or  statesmanship,  we  are  not  afraid  of  incurring  the 
satirical  reproof  implied  in  die  well-known  line — 

'  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  ftki! 

Shaftesbury  himself  foresaw  that  he  would  be  hardly  judged 
by  posterity.  ^  Whoever  considers  the  number  and  the  power  of 
the  adversaries  I  have  met  with,  and  how  studiously  they  have, 
under  the  authority  of  both  Church  and  State,  dispersed  the 
most  villanous  slanders  of  me,  will  think  it  necessary  that  I  in 
this  follow  the  French  fashion,  and  write  my  own  Memoirs,  that 
it  may  appear  to  the  world  on  what  ground  or  motives  th^ 
came  to  bo  my  enemies,  and  with  what  truth  and  justice  they 
have  prosecuted  their  quarrel ;  and  if  in  this  whole  narration 
they  find  me  false  or  partial  in  any  particular,  I  give  up  the 
whole  to  whatever  censure  they  will  make.'  Such  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  meditated  autobiography,  which  breaks  off 
abruptly  at  the  most  interesting  point ;  just  when  '  my  life  is 
not  without  groat  mixtures  of  the  public  concern,  and  must  be 
much  intermingled  with  the  history  of  the  times.'  This  fng- 
ment,  however,  is  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  period  and 
the  writer.  In  describing  or  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
'setting  down  his  youthful  time' — including  the  particulars  of 
his  birth,  family,  and  education — he  incidentally  throws  light 
on  national  manners  ;  whilst  his  sketches  -  of  contemporaries  are 
remarkable  for  fineness  of  perception,  firmness  of  touch,  rich 
racy  expression,  and  vitality.  One  of  them,  that  of  Mr* 
Hastings,  ^son,  brother,  and  uncle  to  the  Earls  of  Hunting- 
don/ (often  reprinted)  has  won  a  place  in  popular  literature  by 
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diese  qualities.  There  is  another  autobiograpliical  fragment, 
which  skiras  over  parts  of  his  early  life  in  a  more  cursory 
fitshioD  ;  there  is  also  extant  a  Diary  for  four  years  and  a  half  of 
liis  middle  life  ;  but  little  more  than  bare  well-known  facts  are 
to  be  collected  from  these  documents  ;  which  occupy  less  than 
thirty  pages  of  Mr.  Christie's  Appendix,  and  afford  little  aid 
■when  wc  come  to  the  vexed  questions  or  debateable  ground. 
It  is  just  possible  that,  on  approaching  this  same  ground, 
Shaftesbury  paused  and  thought  better  of  it,  or  that  the  masim, 
Kttributed  to  an  eighteenth- century  diarist,  occurred  to  him : 
'  Whenever  you  have  made  a  good  impression,  go  away.'  The 
Fragments  leave  a  decidedly  favourable  Impression,  which  their 
completion  or  continuation  might  have  disturbed. 

'  my  birth  (he  states)  was  at  Wimborn  St,  Gyles  in  the  County 
of  Dorsett,  on  the  22nd  day  of  July,  1621,  early  in  the  morning ; 
mj  parents  on  both  sides  of  a  noble  stock,  being  of  the  first  rank 
■of  gentry  In  those  countries  where  they  lived.'  It  appears  from 
^is  and  other  passages  that  the  term  'noble'  was  then  used  in 
England,  as  it  is  still  used  on  the  Continent,  to  designate  merely 
ancient  lineage  or  good  birth,  '  My  mother's  name  (he  con- 
tinues) was  Anne,  the  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley,  knight  and  baronet,  lord  of  the  manor  and  place  where  I 
Was  bom  ;  my  father,  Sir  John  Cooper,  knight  and  baronet,  son 
of  Sir  John  Cooper,  of  Rockborn  in  the  county  of  Hamshyre, 
I  was  christeneil  by  the  name  of  Anthony  Ashley,  for,  notwith- 
standing my  grandfather  had  articled  with  my  father  and  his  guar- 
dians that  he  should  change  his  name  to  Ashley,  yet,  to  make 
all  sure  in  the  eldest,  he  resolved  to  add  his  name,  so  that  it 
ihould  not  be  parted  with.' 

Clarendon  has  recorded  that  many  of  the  great  men  who  look 
part  in  the  Civil  War  were  little  men.  An  accurate  notion  of 
Shaftesbury's  bodily  proportions  is  conveyed  by  Dry  den's 
neTTons  couplet : — 

'  A  fiery  aoul,  which  working  out  its  way,  ' 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er- informed  the  tenement  of  clay.' 
He  took  after  his  motlicr  and  maternal  grandfather  in  these 
■aspects.     *  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  was  of  great  age,  but  of  strong 
"snse  and  health  ;  he  bad  been  for  wisdom,  courage,  experience, 
till  in  weapon,  agility,  and  strength  of  body  scarce  paralleled 
>  his  age,  of  a  large  mjnd  m  all  his  actions,  his  person  of  the 
'West.     His   daughter  w.is  of  the  same  stature,  a  modest  and 
»Tooos  woman,  of  a  weaker  mould,  and  not  so  stirring  a  mJnd 
her  father.     Sir  John  Cooper  was  very   lovely  and  graceful 
*th  in  face  and. person,  of  a  moderate  stature,  neither  too  high 
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nor  too  low,  of  an  easy  and  an  affable  nature,  fair  and  jast  in  I 
aHairs.'  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  when  nearly  fourscore,  had  tsLca 
to  wife  a  young  lady  under  twenty,  near  of  kin  lo  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  '  from  whom  he  expected  great  preferment  anil, 
from  Iter,  children;  but  be  failed  of  his  expectation  in  the  first, 
and  his  age,  with  the  virtue  of  the  young  lady,  could  not  help 
him  to  the  latter.'  He  accordingly  settled  all  his  fortune  on  hii 
son-in-law  and  daughter  for  their  lives,  with  remainder  in  fee  to 
Shaftesbury,  '  for  he  grew  every  day  more  and  more  fond  of 
me,  being  a  prating  boy  and  very  observant  of  him,'  Sir 
Anthony  died  in  1627,  and  Lady  Cooper  (the  mother)  in  I6SS, 
whereupon  Sir  John  Cooper  (the  father)  took  for  his  second  wife 
the  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Moryson,  and  daughter  and  coheir  of 
the  Lord  Viscount  Camden,  'a  lady  beautiful  and  of  great 
fortune,  a  discreet  woman  of  a  large  soul,  who,  if  site  had  nof 
gioen  some  jeahusy  to  both  her  husltands,  and  confirmed  it  afler- 
wanh  bymarryinif  the  perton  (Sir  Richard  Afford),  mougfat  («c) 
have  been  numbered  amongst  the  excellent.'  This  manure 
caused  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Cashiobury,  the  jointurr 
house  of  the  lady,  where  Sir  John  died,  in  March,  1630, 
Shaftesbury  being  thus  left  an  orphan  in  his  ninth  year.  Up  lo 
this  time,  and  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  he  had  been  under  liie 
instruction  of  one  Mr.    GuerJen,   who  subsequently   becamo  a 

Khysicianof  note,  Mr,  Guerden'a  successor  in  this  charge  «« 
\r.  Fletcher,  'a  very  excellent  teacher  of  grammar;'  and  thit 
is  all  we  know  of  Shaftesbury's  education  till  he  went  lu 
Eieter  College,  Oxford,  in  1637. 

It  is  the  remark  of  Gibbon  that  every  man  who  rises  aboip 
the  common  level  has  received  two  educations :  the  first  from  hit 
teachers  ;  the  second,  more  personal  and  important,  from  himself. 
Shaftesbury  may  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  this  theory,  and  he  u 
also  a  striking  instance  of  the  precocity  which  occurs,  or  al  a\\ 
events  is  made  prominent,  so  much  more  frequently  in  precediK^ 
generations  than  in  our  own.     This  is  pre-eminently  the  age    ^ 
septuagenarian,  almost  octogenarian,  statesmen  and  generals;  I:^"*^ 
we  can  no  longer  boast  of  youthful  orators,  ministers,  hen^"-**! 
and    conquerors,    like    Fox,    Pitt,  Cond^,   and    Napoleon;    ^^oo 
of  men   of  mark    marrying,   settling,  and   taking    up  a  disl^^^" 
gutshed  position,  public  or  private,  in  their  teens,     bhaftesb  '^■ir; 
was  under  eighteen  when  ho  married,  under  nineteen  when_    i" 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  hardly  thir«ii-«'' 


hen  be  intervened  personally  in  the  management  of  bis  ^T"^ 
perty,  sadly  mismautaged  by  his  guardians,  and  succeedcKJ  O 
wresting  a  large  slice  from  the  grasp  of  an  uncle  who  had  hc»/>«' 
to  plunder  him  through  the  connivance  of  the  Court  of  W^ni»- 

Tbi* 
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This  ancle,  Sir  Francis  Ashley,  was  a  formidable  antagonist, 
being  the  King's  serjeant-at-law,  and  '  one  of  more  elocution, 
learnings  and  abilitie,  than  gratitude  or  piety  to  his  elder 
brother's  family.'  The  main  point  in  question  was  whether  a 
deed  of  settlement  took  the  estate  out  of  wardship : 

*  Mr.  Noy  was  then  the  Bang's  Attomoy,  who,  being  a  very  intimate 

friend  of  my  grandfather's,  had  drawn  that  settlement;  my  friends 

advised  that  I  was  in  great  danger  if  ho  would  not  undertake  my  cause, 

and  yet,  it  being  against  the  King,  it  was  neither  proper  nor  probable 

lie  would  med^e  in  it  for  me ;  but  weighing  the  temper  of  the  man, 

the  kindness  he  hod  for  my  grandfather,  and  his  honour  so  concerned 

if  a  deed  of  that  consequence  should  fail  of  his  drawing,  they  advised 

that  I  must  be  my  own  solicitor,  and  carry  the  deed  myself  alone  to 

him,  which,  being  but  thirteen  years  old,  £  undertook  and  performed 

with  that  pertness  that  he  told  me  he  would  defend  my  cause  though 

he  lost  his  place.    I  was  ut  the  Court,  and  ho  mode  good  his  word  to 

the  full  without  taking  one  penny  fees.     My  Lord  Cottington  was 

then  Master  of  the  Wards,  who,  sitting  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and 

having  heard  Sir  Francis  make  a  long  and  elegant  speech  for  the 

overthrowing  of  my  deed,  said  openly,  "  Sir  Francis,  you  have  spoke 

like  a  good  uncla"    Mr.  Attorney  Noy  argued  for  me,  and  my  uncle 

rising  np  to  reply  (I  being  then  present  in  court),  before  he  could 

speak  two  words,  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden  convulsion  fit,  his  mouth 

£mwn  to  his  ear,  was  carried  out  of  the  court,  and  never  spoke  more.' 

Without  going  quite  the  length  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Thwackum  in  the  doctrine  of  judgments,  we  call  on  all  wicked 
uncles  to  take  warning  from  this  catastrophe.  Shaftesbury's 
career  at  the  University  was  no  less  typical  of  the  coming  man 
than  that  of  Napoleon  making  snowball  ramparts  and  directing 
mimic  sieges  at  Brienne.  We  see  the  restless,  scheming,  turbulent 
politician  as  clearly  as  the  nascent  strategist  in  the  bud.  The 
mode  in  which  he  set  about  obtaining  influence,  and  the  uses 
he  made  of  it,  are  equally  characteristic. 

'  I  kept  both  horses  and  servants  in  Oxford,  and  was  allowed  what 
expense  or  recreation  I  desired,  which  liberty  I  never  much  abused ; 
hut  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  obliging  by  entertainments  the 
better  sort  and  supporting  divers  of  the  activest  of  the  lower  rank 
with  giving  them  leave  to  eat  when  in  distress  upon  my  expense,  it 
being  no  small  honour  amongst  those  sort  of  men,  that  my  name  in 
the  bnttery  book  willingly  owned  twice  the  expense  of  any  in  the 
University.  This  expense,  my  quality,  proficiency  in  learning,  and 
Qstnral  affiibility  easily  not  ouly  obtained  the  goodwill  of  the  wiser 
•&d  older  sort,  but  made  mo  the  leader  even  of  all  the  rough  young 
men  of  that  college  (Exeter),  famous  for  the  courage  and  strength  of 
tidl,  raw-boned  Cornish  and  Devonshire  gentlemen,  which  in  great 
amnberB  yearly  come  to  that  college,  and  did  then  maintain  in  the 

schools 
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Bohoob  cmusiig  Kgninst  Cbrut  Cbnzoh,  tba  kigart'oA  aiai  ■HMini 
Gol^e  la  the  DniTereity.'  

Thia  Kornnag,  bo  goes  oa  to  ttxplain,  wns  in  utdifn  ttme* 
intended  fora  fair  trial  of  Innuiigand  skill  in  logic,  m«tapli)-sjcs, 
and  ichool  divinity,  bnt  for  aoniD  generations  tlic  vvrbal  diiputa- 
tion  had  uniformly  ended  in  a&mts,  confusion,  and  very  oftra 
blowi,  '  when  they  went  mmt  gimvely  to  work,'  making  a  gn^ 
noise  with  thnr  feet,  ^''— '"g  and  ahoTin^  with  their  shouidcT*, 
the  itronger  driving  oat  the  weaker,  the  proctors  and  occasionally 
the  ViceXliancellor  being  swept  away  with  the  throng. 

*  I  was  often  one  of  the  di^ataata,  ind  gave  Ibe  sign  and  order  for 


and  <me  who  alwaya  nliered  than  when  in  prison  and  procured  their 
loluaee,  and  very  often  waa  finoed  to  paj  the  neighbouring  &nuen; 
when  thoy  <£  onr  party  that  wanted  mouov  were  taken  in  th«  Cut,  for 
more  geeas,  turkeys,  and  pooltiT  thm  bithcr  they  hod  etolo  or  be  hal 
loat,  it  lieing  rery  &ir  oealin^  if  ha  ouulc  thi>  scholar,  wbeu  takEs^ 
pay  no  axaa  Uuui  he  had  bwt  smoe  his  hist  reimbursement.' 

Shaftesbury  records  with  manifest  eznltntian  that  tbcrc  were 
two  other  things  in  which  he  bad  ■  principa]  hand  wh«-n  lie 
was  at  college :  '  the  one,  I  caused  dmt  iU  cottom  of  tuckin|; 
freshmen  to  be  left  off;  the  other,  when  dte  senior  fcllowt  (lesigncd 
to  alter  the  beer  of  the  coll^^  which  was  stnnger  than  other 
colleges,  I  hindered  their  design.'  Proceedig^  «arilv  &□<]  know- 
ingly, be  effectnajly  stopped  the  deteriontioa  of  ilf  bctr.  His 
plan  was  this.  Tne  poorer  nndergmdnatea  who  were  *t»*iJfd 
by  their  frimdi  to  get  tbur  liv^hood  by  their  stadjw  *■• 
directed  torestquiet  whilst  all  theothers  'that were dderlmdier^ 
or  unconcerned  in  their  an^r,'  ^boald  go  in  a  body  lad  Muii 
their  names  out  of  the  battery  book;  'which  was  i 
done,  and  had  the  tSect  that  ^m  senior  fellow^  a 
pupils  goii%  that  yielded  them  most  profit,  pnseadj  ■ 
and  articled  widi  us  nerer  to  alter  the  six  of  oar  beer,  '■feitih 
remains  so  to  this  day/  The  other,  be  tells  m,  was  a  klAK 
work,  lurking  being  a  custom  of  great  antiquity  for  dw  aoBiar  to 
call  up  the  freshmen  and  make  them  hold  out  dtor  cU^  'Mad. 
they  (the  seniors)  with  the  nail  of  the  right  thumbs  left  lay  ^'^ 
that  purpose,  grate  off  all  the  akin  from  the  Kp  to  dte  cUb  taA. 
then  cause  them  to  drink  a  beer-glass  of  water  and  salt.* 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  nadergo  'tucking*  mtf 
bv  a  lucky  chance  the  fmhmen  of  bis  year  wcse  m,  aliaiK 
U,>dy,  physically  and  numerically  stnng.  comprisi^  '  nOKv  — ^ 
lustier  young  gentlemen'  than  had  ci.)me  to  the  cvll^  in  a 
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years  before,  who,  on  his  prompting,  '  cheerfully  engaged  to  stand 
stoutly  in  defence  of  their  chins.'  They  all  appeared  at  the 
appointed  evening  in  the  hall,  '  and  my  Lord  of  Pembronk's  son 
4^Iing  me  first,  as  we  knew  by  custom  it  would  begin  with  me, 
I  according  to  agreement  gave  the  signal,  striking  him  a  box  on 
"the  ear,  and  immediately  the  freshmen  fell  on,  and  wc  easily 
cleared  the  buttery  and  the  hall,  but  bachelors  and  young  masters 
coming  in  to  assist  the  seniors,  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  a 
ground  chamber  in  the  quadrangle.' 

In  this  extremity  they  appear  to  Lave  turned  their  classical 
Studies  to  good  account.  Like  the  two  cbaAipions  in  the  '  ^neid  ' 
who  threw  open  the  gates  of  the  camp,  *some  of  the  stoutest  and 
strongest  of  our  freshmen,  giant-like  boys,  opened  the  door,  let  in 
«s  many  as  they  pleased,  and  shut  the  door  by  main  strength 
apon  the  rest,'  Those  who  had  been  let  in  were  beginning  to 
rue  their  rashness,  when  Shaftesbury  interposed  and  proposed  to 
employ  them  as  negotiators,  'some  of  them  being  considerable 
enough  to  make  terms  for  us,  which  they  did  ;  for  Dr.  Prideanx, 
always  favourable  to  youth  ofTcnding  out  of  courage,  uniting  with 
the  fears  of  those  we  had  witliin,  gave  us  articles  of  pardon  for 
what  tad  passed  and  an  utter  abolition  in  that  college  of  that 
foolish  custom.' 

r  The  slory  of  liIs  marriage  in  his  eighteenth  year  with  a  daughter 
of  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  is  told  in  the  same  quaint  and  pointed 
language.  The  young  couple  took  up  their  residence  with  the 
Lord  Keeper  at  his  town  bouse,  paying  occasional  visits  to  Dorset- 
thire,  where  Shaftesbury's  main  object  was  to  keep  up  his  county 
inSucnce  and  mortify  his  principal  rival,  Mr.  Rogers,  '  a  near 
neighbour,  of  a  noble  family  and  estate,  a  proper  handsome  man, 
and  indeed  a  very  worthy  noble,  gendc man,  and  one  that  thought 
tto  well  of  himself  as  gave  him  a  value  with  others,'  The  prin- 
vipai  scene  of  action  was  a  bowling-green  at  Hanley,  '  where  the 
gentlemen  went  constantly  once  a  week,  though  neither  the  green 
nor  accommodation  were  inviting,  yet  it  was  well  placed  for  to 
continue  the  correspondence  of  the  gentry  of  those  parts."  Here 
he  omitted  no  opportunity  to  show  up  Mr.  Rogers,  whose  coach 
and  ais,  garb,  and  discourse,  'all  spoke  him  one  that  thought 
Limself  above  them,  which,  u^heit  observed  to  them,  they  easily 
aereed  to.  My  family,  alliance,  fortune,  being  not  prejudiced 
cither  by  nature  or  education,  gave  me  the  juster  grounds  to  take 
exceptions  ;  besides,'  my  affable,  easy  temper,  now  with  care  im- 
proved, rendered  the  stiffness  of  his  demeanour  more  visible.' 
Although  the  only  finished  portrait  in  the  Autobiography  is 
the  familiar  one  of  Mr.  Hastings,  each  of  the  leading  gentry  has 
ft  graphic  sentence  or  two  devoted  to  him,  showing  how  carefully 
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Shaftesbury  studied  chancier  with  the  obfiiwMi  nKWctjimjpmnng 
stepping-stones  for  bis  ambition. 

No  reasonable  reader  complains  .of  anj  immber  of  ewrtialicai 
confessions  or  revelations  in  a  diarj  or  mntobiogimplij;  i¥e.lik» 
Pepjs  the  better  for  his  weaknesses,  and  we  an  anwuad  bf  tk» 
self-complacency  with  which  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherlmrj  escpft* 
tiates  oa  his  own  physical  advantages,  as  when  he  saji :  *  It  is 
well  known  to  those  that  wait  in  my  chamber  that'dw  siUrti^ 
waistcoats,  and  other  garments  I  wear  next  my  body  a 
beyond  what  either  easily  can  be  believed  or  hath  beat 
in  any  one  else.'  Shaftesbury  is  equally  irank,  and  onr 
at  the  exertions  of  which  so  feeble  a  fitame  wai 
greatly  enhanced  at  finding  that  he  was  a  ooostant 
disease: 

^  At  the  hunting  I  was  taken  with  one  of  my  usasl  flfc^  wUA  tat 
divers  years  had  hardly  missed  me  one  day,  which  hated  teea 
betwixt  eleven  and  one,  sometimes  beginning  earlier  and 
later  betwixt  those  times.  It  was  a  vioknt  pam  of  aj  left 
I  was  often  foroed  to  lie  down  wherever  I  was;  at  Jasft  ik 
working  in  my  stcnnach,  and  I  put  up  some  spoonfida  of  dear 
and  I  was  well,  if  I  may  call  that  so,  whooi  I  was  netw  wiftoai  a  ddl 
aching  pain  of  that  side.  T^  this  never  abated  the  dheedUness  oC 
my  temper;  but,  when  in  the  greatest  fiti^  I  bated pi^jing  and  letel 
merry  company,  and,  as  they  told  me,  was  myself  very 
the  drops  fell  from  my  fiioe  for  pain;  but  then  my 
always  desired  they  would  not  turn  notice  of  it^  but 
diversions,  which  was  more  acceptable  to  me;  lund  I  had  ahvns  llie 
women  and  young  people  about  me  at  those  times^  who  thought 
acceptable  to  them,  and  pcradventure  the  more  admired  ms 
they  saw  the  visible  symptoms  of  my  pain,  which  cansed  in  all 
80  contrary  an  effect.' 

This  hunting  took  place  near  Tewkesbury,  and  the  ^OMet* 
was  attended  by  the  bailifb  and  burgesses  of  that  boroagb,  whe^ 
'being  no  hani  riders,*  dropped  behind  to  keep  die  jom^ 
baronet  companv  ;  and  a  part  of  the  discourse  tomed  on  'an  old 
knight  in  the  field,  a  crafty,  perverse,  rich  man,  in  power  as  beiw 
of  the  Queen^s  Privy  Council,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  town  and 
Puritans  as  rather  inclined  to  the  Popidi  way.'  At  dinner,  die 
same  day,  Shaftesbury  was  seated  opposite  Sir  Hanj  Spilkr, 
the  old  knight  in  question,  who  *  began  with  all  the  affionts  and 
dislikes  he  could  put  on  their  bailiff  or  their  entertainment, 
which  enraged  and  discontented  them  the  more,  it  beii^  in  the 
face  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  countn\  and  when  they  resolved 
to  appear  in  their  best  colours.'  Here  was  one  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  Shaf^burr  was  ever  ready  and  well  qualified  to 
seiie.    *  When  the  first  course  was  near  spent,  and  he  continocd 
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rough  raillery,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  eating  their  bread,  to 
defend  their  cause  the  best  I  could,  which  I  did  with  so  good 
success^  not  sparing  the  bitterest  retorts  1  could  make  him,  which 
his  way  in  the  world  afforded  matter  for,  that  I  had  a  perfect  vic- 
tory over  him.  This  gained  the  townsmen's  hearts,  and  their  wives' 
to  boot ;  I  was  made  free  of  the  town,  and  the  next  parliament, 
though  absent,  without  a  penny  charge,  was  chosen  Burgess  by 
an  unanimous  vote.' 

The  parliament  for  which  he  was  thus  elected  was  the  Short 
Parliament,  which  met  on  the  13th  April  and  was  dissolved  on 
the  5th  May,  1640.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  having  spoken  in 
it.  The  next  parliament,  which  met  on  the  3rd  November, 
1640,  was  the  Long  Parliament.  He  was  elected  for  Downton, 
but  the  validity  of  the  return  was  left  undecided,  and  he  did  not 
take  his  seat  under  it  till  shortly  before  the  Restoration  (Jan.  7^ 
1660),  when  the  Long  Parliament  had  sunk  into  contempt  and 
derision  as  the  'Rump.'  He  consequently  took  no  part  in  its 
early  debates  and  most  memorable  proceedings,  and  was  left 
comparatively  free  from  the  heat  of  civil  conflict  to  choose  his 
side.  He  became  of  age  on  the  22nd  July,  1642,  a  month 
before  the  royal  standard  was  set  up  at  Nottingham ;  and  he 
has  entered  in  his  Diary  that  '  he  was  with  the  King  at  Notting- 
bam  and  Derby,  but  only  as  a  spectator,  having  not  as  yet 
adhered  against  the  Parliament.'  Early  in  1643,  he  had  begun 
to  play  a  prominent  part : 

*  1643.  Sir  Anthony  left  the  ladies,  and  went  into  Dorsctt  to  his 
house  at  St.  Giles  Wimbomc,  where  ho  continued  generally  till,  the 
Iiord  Marquess  Hertford  coming  into  the  county,  ho  was  employed  for 
the  treating  with  the  towns  of  Dorchester  and  Weymouth  to  surrender, 
the  commission  being  directed  to  him,  Nappor,  Ilcle,  Ogle,  which  they 
effected,  and  Sir  Antiiony  was  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  desired 
to  attend  the  King  with  their  desires  and  the  state  of  the  county.* 

According  to  Martyn,  partly  confirmed  by  Locke,  besought  an 
interview  with  the  King  at  Oxford,  and  offered  to  undertake  the 
general  pacification  of  the  realm,  if  the  required  powers  were 
Tested  in  him,  at  which  His  Majesty  naturally  demurred,  saying 
*You  arc  a  young  man,  and  talk  great  things.'  According  to  the 
same  authority,  all  Shaftesbury's  plans  were  'spoilt  by  Prince 
Maurice,  and  on  Cooper's  complaining  to  the  King,  it  is  said 
that*' the  King  shook  his  head  with  some  concern,  but  said  little.'" 
It  is  further  stated  that,  after  this  first  grand  project  was  broken 
by  Prince  Maurice,  Cooper  started  another,  which  was  that  the 
counties  should  all  arm  and  endeavour  to  suppress  both  the  con- 
tending armies  ;  and  that  Cooper  brought  most  of  the  sober  and 

well- 
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well-intentioned  gentlemen  of  both  sides  througliout  England 
into  this  plan. 

Most  of  this  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Christie  to  he  downright 
falsehood  ;  and  its  inherent  absurtlily  is  self-evident  To  projxi 
that  the  counties  should  all  arm  and  endeavour  to  suppress  bo 
the  contending  armies,  is  very  like  proposing  that  the  contendii 
pnrties  should  combine  to  put  down  party.  There  is  no' 
jiiintest  allusion  to  any  project  of  pacification,  or  intcrTiew 
the  King,  in  the  Diary;  from  which  we  learn  merely  that  Shaftct- 
bury  was  made  Governor  of  Weymouth  and  Portland  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  that,  under  a  commission  from  the  same 
nobleman,  he  raised  a  full  regiment  and  a  troop  of  horse  at  his 
own  charge : — 

'  Some  months  after  this,  Marqncss  Hertford's  eonumasion  was 
taken  away,  yat  Sir  Anthony  had  a  eontinnation  of  all  hia  commands 
under  the  King's  own  hand,  and  ho  was  made  high  BhorifFof  the  county 
of  Dorsett,  and  president  of  the  cotmoil  of  war  fur  those  parte. 

'  Notmthstanding,  he  now  plainly  Eeeiug  the  King's  aim  deetnictire 
to  religion  and  the  state,  and  though  he  had  an  assnranoe  of  the 
barony  of  Aatley  Castle,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  that  &mU]', 
and  that  hut  two  days  before  he  received  a  letter  from  the  King's  own 
hand  of  large  promises  And  thanks  for  his  service,  yet  in  Febrnaiy  ha 
delivered  up  ail  his  commiBsioue  to  Aehbnrncbam,  and  privntely  cano 
away  to  the  Parliament,  leaving  all  his  estate  in  the  King's  qoorlerB; 
500j.  a  year  full-stocked,  two  houses  well  furnished,  to  tho  mercy  uf 
the  enemy,  resolving  to  east  himself  on  God  aud  to  follow  the  dictAtoa 
of  a  good  conscience.  Yet  ho  never  in  tho  least  betrayed  the  King's 
service,  hut  whilo  ho  was  with  him  was  always  foitlifttl.' 

Such  is  Shaftesbury's  account  of  his  first  change  of  sides, 
which  Mr,  Christie  sees  no  reason  to  reject  or  qualify,  cniui- 
dering  that  other  persons  of  importance  and  unquestionable 
integrity  left  the  King's  party  about  the  same  time  for  similar 
reasons,  and  that  the  royal  cause  was  just  then  in  the  ascendant 
in  the  westtm  counties.  Lord  Campbell  is  less  charitable,  and 
follows  Clarendon,  who  attributes  the  change  to  pique.  Shaftes- 
bury, he  savs,  having  been  superseded  in  his  governorship  of 
Weymouth  and  otherwise  crossed  or  slighted  by  Prince  Maurice, 
'he  was  thereby  so  much  disobliged  that  he  quitted  the  King's 
party,  and  gave  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  ser%-ice  of  the 
Parliament,  with  an  implacable  auimosity  against  the  royal 
cause.*  It  was  not  in  Sliaflesbur^'s  nature  to  he  lukewarm,  and 
his  zeal  in  e>-ery  cause  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  engagE^l  is  a 
sign  of  bis  gi>od  fitilh.  Far  from  distrusting  his  assertion,  that 
lie  never  in  the  least  betrayed  ihc  King's  service  whi' 
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in  it,  hia  assailants  give  him  credit  for  a  chastity  of  honour  and 
a  scrupulous  delicacy  which  wc  commend  to  public  men  in 
pencral  and  especially  to  diplomatists.  When  examined  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  before  whom  new  coovert« 
of  consequence  were  brought,  he  absolutely  refused  to  make  any 
discovery,  either  of  persons  or  the  management  of  affairs,  whilst 
lie  was  at  Oxford.  '  In  every  part  of  his  life  he  governed  him- 
self by  this  rule,  that  there  is  a  general  and  tacit  trust  in 
conversation,  whereby  a  man  is  obliged  not  to  repeat  anything  lo 
the  speaker's  prejudice,  though  no  intimation  may  be  given  of  a 
desire  not  to  have  it  spoken  again.'* 

Historians  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  cordiality  with  wliitli 
Shaftesbury  was  received  by  the  Parliament.  That  he  was  at 
first  regarded  with  some  suspicion  or  distrust,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  be  was  unable  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  some  months,  marked 
by  active  services,  elapsed  before  be  was  allowed  to  compound 
by  a  moderate  fine  (300/.)  for  his  estates.  But  he  speedily 
made  known  hia  value  both  as  a  political  partisan  and  a  citizen 
soldier;  for  in  less  than  a  year  (August,  1644)  he  received 
a  commission  to  command  a  brigade  of  horse  and  foot,  with 
the  title  of  Field-Mnrshal-Gencra! ;  and  with  this  force  he 
besieged  and  reduced  VVareham.  In  the  October  following,  being 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  Parliament  in  Dorsetshire, 
he  took  the  field  with  ten  regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  with  which 
be  stormed  Abbotsbury,  the  fortified  house  of  Sir  John  Strang- 
ways,  garrisoneit  by  a  cavalier  regiment,  which,  after  a  desperate 
defence,  capitulated.  An  officer  engaged  in  this  affair  writes, 
'  When  by  no  other  means  we  could  get  it,  we  found  a  way  by 
desperately  flinging  fired  turf-faggots  into  the  windows,  and  the 
fight  tiicn  grew  so  hot  that  our  said  Commander-in-Chief  (who,  to 
bis  perpetual  renown,  behaved  most  gallantly  in  this  service) 
was  forced  to  bring  up  his  men  within  pistol-shot  of  the  house, 
and  could  hardly  get  them  to  stay  and  stand  the  brunt.'  After 
clearing  the  surrounding  country  of  royalist  forces,  he  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  where  Blake  was  sorely  pressed,  and 
the  siege  was  raised  at  his  approach. 

In  mere  wantonness  of  depreciation,  and  without  the  semblance 
of  authority.  Lord  Campbell  says  that  '  he  (Shaftesbury)  wmte  b 
flaming  account  of  the  csploit  to  the  Parliament,  taking  greater 

•  Martjn,  vol.  i.  p.  U2.  Locke'i  Workl,  vol.  in.  p,  270.  When  examined  by 
the  Comniiltee  oT  tbe  lloase  of  Commons  appointed  tn  inquire  vhether  certain 
eipretsions  had  been  n*cd  by  Shiiil  at  a  dinner  party,  Sir  Fmncis  Bnrfett  made 
answer,  ibat  bis  memory  wai  so  peculiarly  constituled  as  to  be  unable  to  ret^n  the 
slighlesl  impreuiaa  of  anything  tbut  passi'd  or  una  spoken  nt  table, 
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credit  to  lumseK  than  Cromwcl)  in  his  despatch  announcing  liis 
victory  at  Dunbar.'  The  acioal  report,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
to  Lord  .Essex,  has  heen  printed  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  bv 
Mr.  Christie,  and  turns  out  to  be  simple,  plain,  and  businesslike, 
without  one  boastful  or  turr;id  espression.  The  military  com- 
mands which  he  Bubsequcntly  held  are  cursorily  mentioned  in 
the  Diary  as  unattended  by  results  for  want  of  men ;  and  his 
military  career  terminated  in  1645,  Mr.  Christie  thinks  that  he 
withdrew  from  the  army  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Presbyterian 
lenders,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  'Self-denying'  Ordinance' 
and  the 'New  Model,'  Lord  C.impbell  says  captiously:  'He 
was  suddenly  satisfied  with  his  military  glory,  and  alter  this 
brilliant  campaign  never  again  appeared  in  the  field  ;  whether 
he  retired  from  some  affront,  or  mere  caprice,  is  not  certainly 
known.'  Dryden's  sneer  at  his  brief  military  career  is  equBlljr 
gratuitous ; —  J 

'  A  martial  hero,  first  with  early  core  ^H 

Blown,  like  a  pigmy  by  the  winds,  to  war,  ^H 

A  boordlesa  eluef,  a  rebel  e'er  ft  man,  ^ 

So  young  his  hatred  to  his  Prince  began.' 

The  winds  first  '  blew  him  '  into  the  royal  camp,  and  he  was  no 
longer  beardless  when  he  Iwcame  a  rebel.  His  Diary,  from 
January  1,  1646,  to  April  10,  1650  (when  it  ends)  is  meagre  in 
the  eilreme.  It  is  studiously  confined  to  domestic  incidents  and 
personal  matters,  and  contains  not  a  single  comment  on  any  of  the 
great  political  events,  including  the  royal  martyrdom,  that  occurred 
in  the  interval.  But  we  collect  from  it  that  he  took  an  actire 
part  in  country  business,  and  co-operated  with  the  authorititrs 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  land.  After  stating  that  be 
had  been  sworn  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  ihe  county  of  Wilts, 
and  was  in  commission  for  oyer  and  terminer  the  whole  circait, 
he  sets  down  : — 

'Angtia  11,  1646. — Sir  John  Danvers  eamo  niid  eat  with  na.  SoTtai 
eondemnod  to  die,  four  for  horse  stealing,  two  for  robbery,  one  for 
killing  his  wife;  he  broke  her  neck  with  his  bauds;  it  iraspvied  ihai,  h* 
foochiuy  her  hotly  Ihe  day  after,  her  iioie  bled/reghi  four  burnt  in  the 
lumd,  one  for  felouy,  three  for  manslaughter;  the  tame  tign /oUotitd 
one  oflieTn,  of  the  corpge  bteediiuj.' 

This,  gravely  set  down  by  a  man  like  Shaftesbury,  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  strength  of  the  |>opuIar  superstition. 

In  January,  1652,  be  was  named  one  of  the  Parliamentarv 
Commissioners  for  the  reform  of  the  law,  and  an  entry  in  the 
Journal,  dated  March  17,  1653,  runs  thus: — 

'  Besolvc-d  by  the  PaiUaineut  that    Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
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baronet,  be,  ami  is  Iieroby,  pardoned  of  uH  delinquency,  and  be,  and  is 
liercby,  mndo  capable  of  all  ether  privibgea  03  any  other  o£  the  people 
of  this  nation  oi'e.' 

"  There  is  no  reason  for  believing,  with  Martin  and  Lord 
Campbell,  tbat  lie  had  been  guilty  of  any  delinquency  more 
recent  than  his  (in  Independent  eyes)  original  sin  in  taking  service 
with  the  Crown.  He  was  one  of  ten  members  for  the  county  of 
Wilts  in  Bare  bones'  Parliament,  and  his  detractors  take  for  granted 
that  he  fell  in  with  the  humours  of  this  strange  assembly,  prayed, 
<-anted,  and  sought  the  Lord  with  the  best  of  them  : — 
'Next  this — ^how  wildly  will  ambition  steer ! 

A  Tonnin  wriggling  in  the  UBuriwr's  ear. 

Bartering  his  Tcnnl  wit  for  sunis  of  gold, 

He  coEt  himself  into  the  saint-like  mould  : 

Groaned,  sighed,  and  prayed,  while  godliness  was  gnin, 

The  loudest  hag-pifie  of  the  squeaking  train.' 

Tbeie  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  he  did  anything  of  the 
kind.     He  regularly  acted  and  voted  with  the  moderate  party  il 
ibis  assembly  ;   but  the  fact  of  his  having  been  a  member  of  it    | 
was  remembereil  against  him  when  he  became  a  Peer ; — 

'  A  little  bobtail'd  lord,  urchin  of  state, 
A  praise-god  Barehono  peer,  whom  all  men  hate.' 

The  charge  of  wriggling  in  the  usurper's  ear  derives  some 
ficmblance  of  plausibility  from  his  being  deputed  by  the  House 
to  offer  Hampton  Court  to  Cromwell,  and  becoming  one  of  the 
6(teen  members  of  the  Council  of  State  named  in  the  new 
Constitution  which  established  the  Protectorate  for  life.  He 
certainly  made  connmon  cause  with  Cromwell  against  the 
fanatics,  and,  during  a  brief  interval,  had  the  air  of  trusting  i 
and  being  trusted  by  him.  If  we  may  believe  Burnet,  'he 
{Shaftesbury)  pretended  that  Cromwell  offered  to  make  him 
king.  He  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  him  in  withstanding  the 
enthusiasts  of  that  time.  He  was  one  of  those  who  pressed  him 
most  to  accept  of  the  kingdom,  because,  as  he  said  afterwards, 
he  was  sure  it  would  ruin  him.*  In  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
Shaftesbury  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  loosely  and  boastfully  of 
his  former  doings  ;  and,  not  intending  to  be  taken  literally,  he 
inay  have  said  something  of  the  sort  to  intimate  the  high  sense 
Cromwell  entertained  of  his  services,  or  by  way  of  mystifying 
Bnmet,  whose  credulity  and  love  of  gossip  were  well  known.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  Cromwell  did  offer  to  make  him 
king,  or  (for  it  comes  to  this,  if  be  in  turn  wished  Crom- 
well to  be  king)  that  the  throne  was  bandied  between  them, 
or  made  the  subject  of  an  interchange  of  compliments,  like  a 
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lair  or  place  of  precoJence  betwwn  two  courtiers,  wbict  a 
presses  the  other  to  accept. 

Early  in  1653,  Shaftesbury  quietly  wlthtlrew  from  Cromwell's 
Privy  Council,  and  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  decided 
opponent  of  his  views.  There  was  no  open  rupture  or  avowed 
cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  conjecture  has  consequently  been  busy 
ID  imputing  motives,  public  and  priiate,  the  least  creditable  che 
better.  Some  will  have  it  that  Shaftesbury  aspired  to  the  Grrat 
Seal  and  was  refused :  others,  that  he  soug-ht  the  band  ol 
the  Lady  JIary,  the  Protector's  daughter;  that  his  addresses 
were  declined  on  the  ground  of  his  dissolute  murals ;  and 
that  the  disappointment  of  his  ambitious  love  was  the  occv 
sion  of  the  breach.  Considering  that  the  estrangement  was 
gradual,  and  that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  his  havin;; 
aspired  to  the  lady's  hand  or  (at  that  time)  to  the  Great 
Seal,  the  simplest  explanation  is  the  best.  He  was  willing 
to  go  along  with  Cromwell  to  the  extent  of  making  him  Chief 
Magistrate,  or  Head  of  the  Executive,  under  constitutional  re- 
strictions, but  shrank  from  the  creation  of  an  uncontrolled 
despotism  or  dictatorship.  His  position  in  the  I'resbytcrian 
party,  to  whom  he  owed  his  Influence,  was  at  slake;  and  he  had 
obviously  no  alternative  but  to  become  one  of  the  Protector's 
creatures  or  to  separate  from  him.  How  matters  stood  between 
idiem  is  shown  by  Shaftesbury's  esclusion  from  the  Second  Par- 
iliament  elected  under  the  Instrument  of  Government ;  and  also 
by  the  remark  attributed,  on  respectable  authority,  to  Cromwell, 
that  '  there  was  no  one  he  was  more  at  a  loss  how  to  manage 
than  that  Marcus  Tullius  Ctcero,  the  little  man  widi  three 
names.'  If  that  little  man  could  have  been  indaced  to  name  his 
price,  the  odds  are  that  it  would  hove  been  readily  paid,  even  if 
he  had  named  the  Great  Seal  or  a  daughter. 

Lord  Campbell  says  that  upon  being  refusctl  the  hand  of  'the 
musical,  glib-lungucd  Lady  Mary,'  be  (Shaftesbury)  finally  broke 
with  Oliver,  and  became  a  partisan  of  the  banished  royal  family. 
This  is  glaringly  incorrect.  He  did  not  become  a  partisan  of 
the  royal  family  until  after  Oliver's  death,  when  the  people,  with 
one  accord,  flew  from  petly  tyTants  to  the  throne,  and  the 
Restoration  offered  the  sole  protection  against  anarchy.  His 
public  appearances  during  the  five  or  six  years'  interval  were 
limited  by  ttie  jealousy  or  hostility  he  h.id  provoked.  The 
certificate  of  approbation  from  the  Council,  without  which  no 
member  could  lake  his  sent,  was  refused  to  more  than  a  hundred 
members  of  the  Parliament  of  1 656.  He  was  one  of  tbese,  and  he 
joined  with  sixty-four  others  in  signing  a  letter  of  complaint  to 
'die  Speaker,  which  was  followed  up  by  a  spirited  Remonstrance 
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to  the  People,  de  noun  ring  whoever  advised  tlie  exclusion,  or  who 
should  sit  and  vote  in  the  'mutilated'  assembly,  as  capital  encmtcs 
«f  the  Commonwealth.  The  mutilated  assembly  proceeded, 
notwithstanding,  to  pass  the  new  Constitution,  entitled  the 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  under  which  Parliament  was  to 
consist  of  two  Houses;  and  Cromwell  forthwith  proceeded  to 
nominate  his  peers.  We  need  hardly  say  that  Shaftesbury  was 
not  one  of  this  favoured  and  speedily  discredited  body,  but  he 
was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  Session 
of  1658,  and  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  opposition  to 
the  new  Constitution  and  the  new  Lords  whom  the  Commons 
refused  to  recognise.  He  was  a  teller  on  the  division  which 
led  to  the  immediate  dissolution  of  this  Parliament,  the  last 
called  by  Oliver,  who  died  in  Septemljer,  1658,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  whose  first  Parliament  met 
in  January,  1659,  Shaftesbury  was  a^ain  a  member,  and  an 
active  and  influential  one.  He  delivered  in  it,  and  published  at 
the  time,  a  carefully  prepared  speech,  which  may  be  accepted  as 
the  best  specimen  extant  of  his  oratory,  and  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  oratory  of  the  age. 

The  leading  speakers  were  then  earnest,  plain,  and  prac- 
tical, rather  than  rhetorical  or  declamatory.  They  were  rarely 
full  and  flowing',  rarely  what  is  commonly  called  eloquent; 
rarely  imaginative  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  Their 
greatest  effects  were  produced  by  terse  weighty  sentences,  apt 
homely  metaphors,  sudden  turns,  quaint  allusions,  condensed 
reasoning,  and  bold  apostrophes.  They  were  occasionally  long- 
winded.  Hume  describes  Pym  as  opening  the  charge  against 
Strafford  '  in  a  long-studied  discourse,  divided  into  many  heads 
after  his  manner ; '  and  contemptuously  referring  to  an  attempt  to 
put  the  Parliamentary  champions  in  balance  with  the  most  illus- 
trious characters  of  antiquity — with  Cato,  Brutus,  Cassius — the 
historian  exclaims :  '  Compare  only  one  circumstance  and  consider 
its  consequences.  The  leizure  of  those  noble  anticnts  were  (sic) 
totally  employed  in  the  study  of  Grecian  eloquence  and  philosophy, 
in  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters  and  civilised  society.  The 
whole  discourse  and  language  of  the  moderns  were  polluted  with 
mysterious  jargon,  and  full  of  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar 
hypocrisy,'  This  was  partly  true  of  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  many 
others  when  the  Saints  were  uppermost :  during  *  Barelwne's 
Parliament  or  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Rump.'  But  it  was  not 
true  of  the  parliamentary  celebrities  of  the  antecedent  or  imme- 
diately ensuing  periods — of  162S,  1640,  or  1659;  not  true  of 
Hampden,  Holies,  Digby,  Capel,  Hyde,  Falkland,  and  a  host  of 
accomplished   and   highly -cultivated    men,    whose   minds  and 
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memone^  fairly  mn  over  witli   classical    ill  ust rations.     Of  i 
two  principal  speakers,   quoted    by    Hume,   in    1628,   one,  f 
Francis  Seymour,  refers  to  Herodotus,  and  the  other,  Sir  Robert 
Philips,  to  Livy. 

The  homeliness  of  StrafTord's  illustrations,  in  his  memorable 
defence,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  their  appositeness : 

'  Whore  has  this  spcciee  of  guilt  (constructJTe  treason)  been  so  long 
concealed  ?  Where  baa  this  fire  been  so  long  buried,  during  so  muQ^ 
contnrieB  that  no  smoke  should  appear,  till  it  burst  ont  at  once,  to 
Gonaume  me  and  my  children.  ...  If  I  sail  on  the  Thames,  and  split 
my  vessel  on  an  anchor,  in  case  there  be  no  buoy  to  give  warning, 
the  party  shall  pay  me  damage :  but  if  the  anchor  be  marked  ont, 
then  is  ike  striking  on  it  at  my  own  peril.  Where  is  the  mark  set 
upon  this  crime  V  Where  is  the  token  by  which  I  should  discover  it? 
It  has  lain  concealed  under  water,  and  no  human  prudence,  or  hnnuu 
innocence,  conld  save  mo  from  the  dostrnction  with  which  I  am  at 
present  threatened.' 

The  language  of  the  Royal  Martyr  bore  no  trace  of  the  ambi- 
guity or  double -dealing  with  which  he  has  been  charged,  and 
may  he  recommended,  for  idiomatic  simplicitv  and  force,  to 
premiers  and  cabinets  by  whom  royal  speeches  are  composed. 
'  You  have  taken  "the  whole  machine  of  government  to  pieces ' — 
w&s  his  warning  address  to  the  Parliament  of  1G40 — 'a  practice 
frequent  with  skilful  artists  when  they  desire  to  clear  the  wheels 
from  any  rust  which  may  have  grown  upon  them.  The  engine 
may  again  be  restored  to  its  former  use  and  motions,  pnivided  it 
be  put  up  entire,  so  as  not  a  pin  of  it  be  wanting.'  In  the  short 
speech,  which  he  delivered  from  the  speaker's  chair  on  the  occs- 
sion  of  the  ill-advised  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members,  he  said: 
'  Well,  since  the  birds  are  flown,  I  do  eapect  that  you  will  sewl 
them  to  me  as  soon  as  they  return.' 

Shaftesbury's  oratory  was  formed  in  the  same  school,  and  after 
the  best  models.  As  he  was  uniformly  plain-spoken,  it  con- 
tradicts that  theory  of  his  character  which  would  make  him 
prone  to  dissimulation  and  deceit.  As  he  left  no  doubt  of  hii 
intentions  for  the  time,  we  may  conclude  that  he  had  no  interest 
in  concealing  them  ;  and  he  would  thus  present  only  one  instance 
among  many  where  honesty  of  purpose  has  coexisted  will 
instability.  There  is  another  pointofview  in  which  his  speeches 
throw  light  upon  the  inculpated  and  dubious  passages  of  his  cateer. 
Was  he  at  any  time  a  demagogue?  How  did  he  wield  the 
fierce  democracy,  if  he  wielded  it  ?  Was  it  by  boldly  appealing 
to  popular  passions  or  by  adroitly  using  them  ?  Was  he 
nearest  to  a  Mtrabeau  or  a  Talleyrand?  Macaulay,  referring 
to  the  debates   on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  says :    '  The   power  of 
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Sliaftesbury  mer  large  masses  was  unrivalled.  HaliTax  was 
disqualifieU  by  his  whole  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  for 
the  part  of  a  demagogue.  It  was  in  small  circles,  and,  abore  all, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  his  ascendency  was  fell.'  Dryden 
paints  Halifax : — 

■  Of  piercing  wit  and  pregnant  thought ; 

Endued  by  nature  und  by  learning  taught 

To  move  assemblies.' 

Such  was  the  contemporary  impression  of  Hulifas,  whose 
oratory  is  utterly  lost ;  but  we  nowhere  read  that  Shaftesbury  was 
deemed  a.  mob  orator,  and,  judging  from  the  tone  and  style  of 
his  speeches  as  well  as  from  the  recorded  effects  uf  somt^ 
of  them,  we  should  infer  that  what  the  brilliant  historian  says  of 
his  favourite  is  equally  true  of  the  peculiar  object  of  bis  vitupera- 
tion ;  that  it  was  in  small  circles,  and,  above  all,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  Shaftesbury's  ascendency  was  felt.  He  is  never 
vehement  or  declamatory.  He  never  appeals  to  the  paisions  of 
his  audience :  he  appeals  to  their  reason,  or  to  their  prejudices 
when  these  have  gained  the  strength  of  reason,  and  appeals  in  a 
raanoer  which  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  refinement  and 
culture  to  appreciate.  His  sound  sense,  his  ample  stores  of  know- 
ledge and  nbscrvation,  his  dexterity,  his  fertility,  his  irony,  bis  wit, 
would  be  lost  upon  a  turbulent  assembly  as  surely  as  his  little 
person  would  be  submerged  in  a  crowd,  and  not  a  fragment  of 
bis  composition  has  been  preserved  which  does  not  bear  the 
impress  of  a  certain  description  of  fastidiousness.  Strange  to 
say,  these  fragments  manifest  that  very  proneness  to  generalisa- 
tion which  Macaulay  supposes  distinctive  of  Halifax.  The 
speech  against  Cromwell's  peers  abounds  in  maxims  and  theories, 
in  fine  strokes  of  satire,  and  in  reasonings  which  arc  sometimes 
almost  puzzling  from  their  subtlety: 

'  One  of  the  few  requests  the  Portuguese  made  to  Phillip  the 
Second,  King  of  Spain,  wJicu  he  got  that  kingdom,  as  his  late  HighneBs 
did  this,  by  an  army,  nos,  that  he  would  not  make  uobility  contemp- 
tible by  odviiucing  snch  to  that  degroe  whose  quality  or  virtue  could 
be  noways  thought  to  deserve  it.  Nor  have  wo  formerly  been  leBs  appre- 
hensive of  Bucb  inoonveoieuces  ourselves.  It  was,  in  Bichard  the 
First's  time,  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  accnsatious,  that  castles  and 
forts  of  great  trust  ho  did  "obscuris  et  ignotis  Uoininibus  tradera  " — 
put  intlie  bauds  of  obaoure  and  unknown  men.  But  we,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  such  a  kind  of  men  ore  delivering  up  the  power  of  our  laws,  and,  in 
that,  the  powor  of  all. 

'  After  their  quality,  give  me  leave  to  speak  a  word  or  two  of  their 

qnali£cations ;  which  certainly  ought,  in  reason,  to  carry  some  pro- 
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portion  with  tho  employment  they  design  themselves.  Tho  Honn  J 
Lords  are  the  King's  groat  hereditary  Council :  thoy  are  the  higlul 
court  of  judicature ;  they  buvo  their  part  in  jnilging  and  detarmining  c| 
the  rcoBuufl  for  making  sow  laws  oud  abrogating  old :  from  omoDgi 
thom  wc  take  onr  great  officers  of  State  ;  they  are  commonly  onjf" 
genoralR  at  laud,  and  oui'  admirals  at  sea.  In  oonclnsioD,  thoy  ato 
both  of  tlio  OBScnco  and  constitution  of  onr  old  government;  and  havi^ 
besides,  tho  greatest  and  noblest  share  in  tho  administration.  Now, 
certainly.  Sir,  to  judge  according  to  tho  dictates  of  reason,  one  nouU 
imagine  some  email  faculties  and  endowments  to  be  neeessary  _  for 
discharging  such  a  calling ;  and  those  such  as  are  not  usually  acqaittd 
in  shops  and  warehouses,  uor  found  by  following  the  ploagh  :  and 
what  other  academies  most  of  their  lordships  have  been  bred  in  bat 
thoir  shops,  what  other  arts  thoy  have  been  versed  in  but  those  whifh 
more  required  good  arms  and  good  shoulders  than  good  heads,  I  think 
we  are  yet  to  be  informed.  Sir,  vo  commit  not  the  education  of  onr 
children  to  ignorant  and  illiterate  masters ;  nay,  we  tmst  not  oar  horstx 
to  nnsldlful  grooms.  I  beseech  you,  let  us  think  it  belongs  to  us  to 
have  some  caro  into  whoso  hands  we  commit  tlie  management  of  th<i 
commonwealth ;  and  if  we  cannot  have  persons  of  birth  and  fortuno 
to  be  our  rulers,  to  whoso  quality  wo  would  willingly  submit,  1 
beseech  yon,  Sir,  for  our  credit  and  safety's  sake,  let  us  aeek  men  at 
least  of  parts  and  education,  to  whose  abilities  ne  may  have  somo 
reason  to  give  way.  If  a  patient  dies  under  a  physician's  hand,  tho 
law  esteems  that  not  a  felony,  but  a  miflfortune,  in  the  physieiui :  bat 
it  has  been  held  by  some,  if  one  who  is  no  physician  nnderlaltea  Uu 
moni^emcnt  of  a  cure,  and  the  party  miscarries,  tho  law  makes  the 
empiric  a  felon  :  and  sore,  in  all  men's  opinion,  the  padeiit  a  foo].  To 
conclude,  Sir,  for  great  men  to  govern  is  ordinary ;  for  able  men  it  ia 
natural ;  knaves  many  times  come  to  it  by  force  and  neceosi^.  Mid 
fools  sometimes  by  chance ;  bat  universal  choice  and  election  of  foots 
and  knaves  for  government  was  never  yet  mode  by  any  who  i  -  -  * 
thumsclvcs  like  those  they  chose.' 

He  tlius  disposes  of  their  claims  on  the  score  of  services :- 
■  Mr.  Sjnaker,  I  shall  bo  as  forward  as  any  man  to  declare  tl 
services,  and  acknowledge  them;  though  I  might  toll  you  t' 
same  honour  is  not  purchased  by  tho  blood  of  an  enemy  s 
citiacu  ;  that  for  victories  in  civil  wars,  till  our  armies  i 
through  the  city,  I  have  not  read  that  the  conquerors  have  boco  so  v 
of  shame  ns  to  triumpb.  Ct»sar,  not  mach  more  indulgent  to  his 
ooontry  than  our  lato  Protector,  did  not  so  mach  as  write  jmfalie 
loltors  of  liis  victory  at  Pliarsalia ;  mnch  less  had  he  days  of  thanks- 
giving U>  his  gods,  Hod  aimivcrsary  feasts,  for  having  boen  a  prosperooa 
rebel,' 

*  Tlie  wit  of  irony  (says  Svilncv  Smith,  in  his  Lectures)  con- 
sists iu  the  surprise  excited  hy  the  discovery  uf  that  relation 
wliich  osists  between  the  apparent  praise  and  the  real  blame.      L 
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shall  quote  a  noble  specimen  of  ironv,  from  the  "  Preface  "  of 
"  Killing  no  Murder."  '  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better,  if 
not  nobler,  specimen  than  a  passage  in  the  speech  before  us. 

'  But,  Sir,  I  leftTO  this  argument ;  and,  to  bo  as  good  as  my  word, 
come  to  jmt  you  in  mind  of  somn  of  their  services,  and  tho  obligations 
yon  owe  tbom  for  the  same.  To  speak  nothing  of  one  of  iny  Loi^ 
ComnuBsionerfl'  valour  at  Bristol,*  nor  of  another  noble  lord's  hruvo 
adventuie  at  the  Bear-gardan,f  I  must  tell  yon.  Sir,  that  most  of  them 
liave  hod  the  courags  to  do  things  which  I  may  boldly  say,  few  other 
Christians  diu'st  so  have  adreutured  their  sonlo  to  have  attempted : 
they  have  not  only  subdued  their  cneioieB,  but  their  mafitere  that 
raised  and  maintained  tliom;  they  have  not  only  eonijuered  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  hut  rohollious  England  too,  and  there  aappressed  a 
malignant  party  of  magistrates  and  laws ;  and,  that  nothing  shonld  ho 
wanting  to  make  them  indeed  complete  conquerors,  without  the  help 
nf  philosophy  they  have  even  couiiuered  themselveB.  All  ahamo 
they  have  subdued  as  perfectly  as  oil  juatioe ;  the  oaths  they  have 
taken  they  have  as  easily  digested  ae  their  old  General  could  him- 
self ;  pnblic  covenants  and  engagements  they  have  trampled  under 
ft>ot  In  concloaion,  so  entire  a  victory  they  have  over  themselves, 
that  their  coneciences  are  as  mnch  their  servants,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are.  But  give  me  leave  to  conclude  with  that  which  is  more  admirable 
than  all  this,  and  shows  tho  eoufidonco  they  have  of  themselves  and  us : 
after  having  many  times  tiamplod  on  the  authority  of  the  Htiuse  of 
Commons,  and  no  less  than  five  times  dissolved  them,  tliey  hope,  for 
those  good  Berviccs  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  niado  a  House  of 
Lords.' 

Shaftesbury  played  an  active  and  influential  part  In  the  plots, 
councils,  and  machinations  which  led  to  the  Kestoration  ;  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  accusation  of  rashness  or  undue  zeal 
levelled  at  him  by  M.  Guizot,  who  says  that,  'accused,  with  good 
reason,  of  complicity  in  the  insurrection  (Booth's),  Sir  Anthony 
Coojicr,  on  the  report  of  Nevil,  was  declared  innocent.'  The 
only  evidence  against  him  was  that  of  a  boy,  who  stated  that  be 
LaU  carried  a  letter  from  him  to  Booth.  A  fragment  of  his 
biography  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Monk  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  a  decided  courw, 
principally  under  the  persuasion  or  compulsion  of  his  wife,  a 
strong-minded  and  high-spirited  woman,  who  deserves  to  be  placed 
alongside  of  Lady  Fairfax  and  Kirs.  Hutchinson  in  the  female 
Valhalla,  when  there  is  one.  It  is  traditionally  related  that,  aa 
Shaftesbury  was  returning  from  the  City  after  an  attempt  to  bring' 
about  a  concert  with  Monk,  the  mob  surrounded  the  carriage, 

*  Fimnes,  condemaed  to  dcalh  by  a  coiut-iuorlisl  for  Eowardice. 
t  Colonel  Pride,  who  endeavoared   to  luppre^  bear-baiting  by  a  whulesali^ 
•laaghler  of  bears. 
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crying  out,  'Down  with  the  Rump.'     He  put  his  head  out 
the  window,  and  exclaimed :  '  What,  gentlemen,  not  one  go 
piece  in  a  rump  I'     The  joke  told,  and  he  was  loudly  cheered 
as  he  passed  on. 

During  the  neit  twelve  or  thirteen  years  his  chi)sen  field  of 
ambition  was  the  Court,  and  his  fresh ly-rerived  loyalty  seemed 
fixed.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  Commissioners  deputed  by  the 
Commons  to  meet  the  restored  monarch,  and  one  of  the  small 
batch  of  Privy  Councillors  named  during  the  two  days'  halt  at 
Canterbury.  He  was  also  an  acting  member  of  the  tribunal 
specially  appointed  fur  the  trial,  which  meant  condemnation,  of 
the  regicides;  for  which  politic  compliancy  Mrs.  HutchinBtm 
brands  him  as  'a  vile  traitor,'  on  the  strength  of  bis  plwtge  ti> 
her  husband  that,  '  if  the  King  was  brought  back,  not  a  hair  uf 
iiny  man's  head,  nor  a  penny  of  any  man's  estate,  should  be 
touched  for  what  had  passed.'  The  most  Mr.  Christie  can  "" 
in  mitigation  is,  that  Monk  gave  a  similar  pledge  to  Lu< 
saying  that, '  if  he  sullered  such  a  thing,  he  should  be  the  attbi 
rogue  alive  ;'  and  that  Monk  was  also  one  of  the  judges.  Shi 
bury  spoke  repeatedly  in  the  Convention  Parliament,  and  it  was 
he  who  moved  the  adjournment  of  a  debate  on  religion,  which 
lasted  till  ten  at  niglit,  when  the  House  (as  recorded  in  the 
*  Parliamentary  History  )  '  sat  an  hour  in  the  dark  before  randies 
were  suffered  to  be  brought  in,  and  they  were  twice  blown  out, 
but  the  third  time  they  were  preserved,  though  with  great  dis- 
order.' He  was  raised  to  the  Upi^er  House  in  April,  11361,  as 
Baron  Ashley,  of  Wimborne  St,  Giles,  by  a  Patent,  reciting  that 
'at  lengtli  by  his  counsels,  in  coniert  with  our  belovcti  and 
faithful  George  Monk,  kniglit,  &c.,  .^c,  he  did  a  service  woj  ' 
to  be  remembered,  and  most  grateful  to  us,  in  the  great  busii 
of  restoring  us  to  our  kingdom,  and  delivering  bis  country  fi 
the  bitter  servitude  under  which  it  so  long  groaned.' 

According  to  modern  notions,  his  removal  from  the  Lower 
House  was  a  strange  preliminary  to  his  next  appointment,  that  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  he  received  on  the  13th 
May,  ItiGl,  and  held  till  November,  1672,  when  he  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor.  All  contemporary  accounts  agree  that  he 
could  be  an  excellent  man  of  business  when  it  suited  him. 
Pepys  entered  in  his  Diary  for  May,  1663,  '  1  find  my  Lord, 
as  he  is  reported,  a  very  ready,  quiet,  and  diligent  person.' 
.\ccording  to  Lord  Campbell,  '  bis  conduct  after  the  Restora- 
tion for  the  next  seven  jcars  seems  wholly  inexplicable,  for  bv 
remained  quite  regular,  and  seemingly  contented.  He  bad  ■ 
little  excitement  by  sitting  as  a  Judge  on  the  trial  of  the  regi- 
(.idcs,  and  joining  in  the  sentence  on  some  of  his  old  associates. 
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These  trinla  being  over,  he  seemed  to  sink  down  into  a  Treasury 
drudge.'  The  regularity  was  on  the  surface,  the  contentment  was 
in  mere  outward  seeming,  and  he  had  as  much  eicilement  as  he 
could  reasonably  desire;  for  he  was  unceasingly  strug-gling  to 
attain  a  paramount  position  in  the  royal  counsels,  and  uniformly 
regarded  the  place  he  lield  for  the  nonce  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
higher.  The  rival  whom  he  was  most  anxious  to  su|>crBede  or 
distance  was  Clarendon.  The  Comte  de  Comminges,  the  French 
Ambassador,  wrote  April  9,  161)3: — 

'  Lord  Ashley,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  formerly  of 
Cromwell's  Council,  and  who  in  my  opinion  is  the  only  nmn  who  can 
be  aet  against  Clarendon  for  talent  and  firmneBa,  does  nut  shrink  from 
speaking  hie  opinions  of  Clarendon  with  freedom,  and  contradicting 
him  to  Ills  face.' 

Ruvigny,  who  succeeded  Comminges,  writes,  in  1(564,  that 
Shaftesbury  was  united  with  Lauderdale  and  others,  'who  spare 
no  pains  to  ruin  Clarendon  in  the  free  convivial  entertainments, 
which  are  of  daily  occurrence ; '  adding,  '  they  do  not  scruple  to 
speak  of  him  with  freedom  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  has 
had  his  own  mot,  like  the  rest,  in  the  excitement  of  conviviality, 
thus  giving  free  scope  to  all  his  guests.'  These  free  convivial 
entertainments  commonly  took  place  in  Lady  Castlemaine's  apart- 
ments, from  which  Clarendon  studiously  absented  himself,  leaving 
(like  Sir  Peter  Teazlej  his  character  behind  him.  The  circle 
was  collected  with  the  sole  view  to  pleasure,  and  constraint  of 
every  sort  was  laid  aside : — 

'  The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 
The  miduight  orgy  and  the  mazy  dance, 
The  smile  of  beauty  and  the  flush  of  wine, 
For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  combine, 
Each  to  his  humour — Comne  all  allows. 
Champagne,  dico,  music,  or  your  neighbonr's  spouse.' 

Shaftesbury  was  a  frequent  guest  at  these  entertainments,  and 
-was  biilden  to  them  as  a  congenial  spirit.  Pepys  describes 
Itim  as  'a  man  of  great  business,  and  yet  of  pleasure  and 
drolling  too.'  It  does  not  much  help  the  matter  to  suppose 
mth  Mr.  Christie  that,  temperate  by  nature  and  habit,  he 
affected  licentiousness  from  policy,  or  to  accept  as  the  true 
theory  of  his  conduct,  that  (in  the  words  of  a  contemporary 
pamphleteer)  'he  accompanies,  and  carouses,  and  contracts 
intimacy  and  unity  with  the  lewdest  debauchees  in  all  the 
nation  that  he  thinks  will  anyways  help  to  forward  bis  pri- 
vate intrigues.'  This  would  be  the  reverse  of  ordinary  hypo- 
crisy :  it  would  be  virtue  paying  homage  to  vice.     If  he  acted 

thus. 
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thus,  if  he  was  le  fanfaron  dcs  vices  dont  il  nttait  pas  a^taHe,  he 
certainly  played  his  part  in  a  way  to  impose  on  a  tolprably  Uia- 
cemiug  judge  of  im morality,  the  King,  who  is  reported  to  haTc 
aaid  to  him,  'Shaftesbury,  you  are  the  wickedest  «Io?  in  Eng- 
land : '  to  which  he  replied,  with  a  bow :  *  Of  a  subject.  Sir,  I 
believe  I  am.'  The  currency  of  this  story  in  any  version  ' 
there  is  more  than  one)  is  enough,' 

The  unbecoming  levity  of  Charles  in  suffering  the  honci 
and  most  trustworthy  of  his  counsellors  to  be  made  a  cottsi 
subject  of  ridicule  in  such  society,  is  aggravated   by  the  f« 
tie  formed  by  the  marriage  of  Anne  Hyde  to  the  Duke  of  " 
A  story  strilungly  illustrative  of  Shaftesbury's  penetration 
by  Locke  in  connection  with  this  event     '  Soon  after  the  Resl»- 
ration,  he  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton  were  dining  with  (he 
Earl    of   Clarendon ;    the    Lady   Anne    Hyde,    who    Had    been 
recently  privately  married  to  the  Duke  of  York,  was  present. 
As  Shaftesbury  and  Southampton  were  returning  home  together, 
the  former  remarked,   "Yonder  Mrs.  Anne  Hyde  is   ccrlaiuly 
married   to  one    of   the    brothers."     Southampton,    who    was 
confidential  friend  of  the  chancellor,  but  who  was  cjuite  ignoi 
of  the  marriage,  thought  die  idea  absurd,  and  asked  him  hoi 
■wild    a    fancy    could    get    into    his    head,     "Assure    yoursi 
replied  Shaftesbury,  "it  is  so;    a  concealed  respect,  howoTcr 
suppressed,  showed  itself  so  plainly   in    the  looks,   voice,  sad 
manner,  wherewith  her  mother  carved  to  her  or  offered  her  of 
every  dish,  that  it  is  impossible  but  it  must  be  sc 

Clarendon's  fall  was  precipitated  by  the  course  of  events, 
the  national  disasters  for  which  he  was  held  answentble 
ostensible  head  of  the  administration,  whether  he  was  the  i 
cause  of  them  or  not.  No  one  enemy  or  rival  can  be  fairly  cal 
the  prime  mover  of  his  fall,  and  Shaftesbury  was  merely  one  oF 
several  who  prepared  the  way  for  it,  and  eiulted  in  it,  as  tlie- 
rcmoval  of  a  formidable  obstruction  from  hJs  path.  It  is  alsi* 
true  that,  of  the  five  members  of  the  famous  Cabal,  two  only, 
Clifford  and  Arlington,  were  privy  to  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover: 
that,  unscrupulous  as  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale 
were,  the  royal  pledge  to  make  public  profession  of  the  Roiimo 
Catholic  religion  was  studiously  withheld  from  them.     But  one 

*  Lord  CuDpbell's  vrTEion  is,  '  ibe  most  pnifligite  man  in  ray  domlnioii*.'  llw 
■tot?  u  told  by  Lord  Cbestertivld  doi  [u  Ur.  Christie  tUtei]  *ith  the  warit 
'  ihe  greaiesi  royue  m  Englaiid.'  bat  with  an  cxprvssioa  which  modem  maanFrs 
hsTC  proscribed.  (' Cb»l«rfiFld~s  Lctten.'  Lord  Uahoa's  '  Slaobope't)  cditiMi, 
loL  u.  334.)  Lord  CbtsiereFld  iDtrDdares  Ibe  siorj  b«  ibtiiie  tliai  SliaflM- 
bury.  vbeo  Lord  Chancellor,  Lept  a  Dtislnss,  whom  heucTer  ruitcd,  for  eu- 
fonuilj'a  rake.  This  cireimiilauce  is  alluded  to  ia  the  Pre&ce  to  •  Vcaiee 
Prwened :"  AntoDio  baoB  ioieided  for  gbafletbnrr. 
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of  their  worst  acts  was  the  shuttinn; 


up 


of  the  Exchec 
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;  and,     H 
time,      I 


as  Shaftesbury  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  time, 
was  an  assenting  party  to  the  measure,  anil  defendetl  it  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  it  matters  little,  so  far  as  his  reputation  for 
public  principle  or  honesty  is  concerned,  whether  he  originated 
it  or  not.  To  say  that  Clifford  originated  it,  that  Clifford  was 
Lon!  Treasurer,  and  that  he  (Shaftesbury)  protested  against  it 
as  both  impolitic  and  unjust,  rather  aggravates  than  mitigates 
his  complicity.  Besides  why,  directly  afterwards,  was  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  staff  pressed  upon  him  ? — why  was  he  made  Lord 
Chancellor  and  an  Earl?  Mr.  Christie  is  fain  to  admit  that 
these  dignities  were  crowning  signs  of  a  greatness  which  had 
been  growing  since  Shaftesbury  was  taken  into  the  King's 
councils  to  support  a  French  alliance  against  Holland.  'The 
public  did  not  know,  as  Shaftesbury  did  not  know  himself 
that  the  king  was  making  use  of  his  energy,  abilities,  and  in- 
fluence for  the  furtherance  of  a  design  known  only  to  some 
half-dozen  in  England,  for  re-establishing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  with  the  aid  of  French  money  and  troops,'  Shaftesbury's 
proverbial  sagacity  must  have  been  unaccountably  at  fault,  if  he 
bad  not  all  along  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  truth ;  and  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  proves  that  he  was  ready  to  go  as  far  as  be 
could  with  safety  to  gain  and  retain  power,  foreseeing,  to  a  nicety, 
where  public  endurance  wonld  give  way. 

His  want  of  professional  training  was  not  considered  a  material 
objection  to  his  acceptance  of  the  Great  Heal,  for  which  Lord 
Orrery  had  been  a  favoured  nominee  no  further  back  than  no 
the  dismissal  of  Clarendon  in  16li7.  'For  my  calling  into  this 
high  office,'  said  Archbishop  Williams,  made  Lord  Keeper  in 
1621,  'it  was  as  most  here  present  cannot  but  know,  nut  the 
cause,  but  the  effect,  of  a  resolution  in  the  State  to  change  or 
reduce  the  Governor  of  this  Court  from  a  professor  of  our  muni- 
cipal hiws  to  some  one  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  or  clergy  of  this 
kingdom.'  The  intervening  period  had  been  unfavourable  to 
the  formal  administration  of  the  law,  and  the  highest  court  of 
equity  was  still,  what  its  name  and  origin  import,  a  tribunal 
in  which  sense  and  reason  were  comparatively  untrammelled 
1>y  technicalities,  and  a  wide  discretion  might  be  exercised  by 
the  judge.  The  extent  to  which  a  man's  conduct,  bearing,  or 
demeanour  may  be  made  the  subject  of  what  Bacon  calls  a.  pre- 
judicate  opinion,  is  shewn  by  the  various  interpretations  put 
upon  Shaftesbury's  choice  of  an  oiEcial  dress.  '  For  he  sat 
npoa  the  bench  in  an  ash-coloured  gown,  silver-laced,  and  full- 
ribboned  pantaloons,  displayed  without  any  black  at  all  in  his 
garl^  unless  it  were  his  hat,  which,  now  I  cannot  say  positively, 

though 
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tliougli  I  saw  him,  was  so.'  This  scrupulous  witQCM,  RogCT 
North,  lliinks  it  a  proof  of  Lis  little  regard  to  decency  uwl 
morality,  '  that  he  did  not  concern  himself  to  use  a  decent  habit, 
as  became  a  judge  of  his  stition  ;'  addirijr  that '  he  appeared  idcup 
like  a  Universilj  nobleman  than  a  High  Chancellor  of  England.' 
Lord  Campbell  misquotes  this  into  a  'more  like  a  rakish  _v 
nobleman  at  the  University,'  and  says  that,  'to  show  hi* 
tempt  for  all  who  had  gone  before  him,  as  well  as  his  < 
poraries,  he  would  not  be  habited  like  his  pretiecessors,' 
Chancellor  Cowper  explained  Shaftesbury's  coloured  gown  bj- 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  barrister ;  and  Mr.  Christie  sees  reasun 
to  believe  that  it  was  deliberately  chosen  by  him  on  that  account. 
Another  so-called  freak  of  his  has  proved  an  apple  of  discord 
to  the  biographers.  It  can  hardly  be  described  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Koger  North : 

'  His  Lordehip  bad  an  early  fancy,  or  rather  freak,  tlio  firat  day 
term  (when  all  the  ofScers  of  the  law,  King's  Counsel,  and  J(  '  " 
used  to  wait  upon  the  Great  Seal  to  Wcettninster  Hall),  to  ' 
proceesion  on  horseback,  as  in  old  lime  the  way  was,  whc; 
were  not  no  rife.  And  accordingly,  the  Judges,  &c.  were  e, 
to  get  horsoB,  as  thoy  uud  all  the  rest  did,  by  borrowing  oud  kiru 
and  so  equipped  themselvos  with  black  foot-clothes  in  the  I 
manner  they  could.  And  divers  of  the  nobility,  as  xixatd  in  comj 
roent  and  honour  to  tho  new  Lord  Chancellor,  Bttondod  also  in  ' 
equiptocnts.  Upon  notice  in  town  of  this  cavalcnde,  all  the  : 
company  took  their  places  at  windows  and  balconies,  with  the  fa 
guatd  in  the  streets,  to  partake  of  the  fine  pigbt,  and  being  en 
settled  for  the  march,  it  moved,  as  the  design  was,  stat^lily  aloog. 
But  when  they  came  to  stroighte  and  interruptions,  for  uaiU  of 
gravily  in  the  bcnsts,  and  loo  much  in  tlie  riders,  there  happened  some 
curvetting,  which  made  no  little  disorder.  Judge  Twisdun,  to  ' '" 
great  afIHght,  and  the  consternation  of  his  grave  hrcthrcn,  was  '■ 
along  in  the  dirt.  But  all  at  length  arrived  safe,  without  the  lost 
life  or  limb  in  the  service.  This  accident  was  enough  to  divert  I 
like  frolic  for  the  fnture,  and  the  very  nost  term  after,  they  fell' 
their  coaches,  as  before.' 

Now  for  the  comment  or  moral. — 

'  I  do  not  mention  this  as  any  way  evil  in  itself,  but  only 
levity  and  an  ill-judged  action,  for  bo  it  appeared  to  be,  in  respect 
the  perpetual  flux  of  solemn  customs  and  forms,  that  will  happen 
the  succession  of  ages,  not  reducible  hack  to  antiquity,  nor  needing 
to  bo,  which  mokes  usages  that  are  most  fitting  in  one  time,  appov 
ridicnlous  in  another.  As  hero  the  setting  grave  men,  oaed  only  to 
coaches,  upon  the  menage  on  horseback,  only  for  the  vanity  of  shew, 
to  make  men  wonder,  and  children,  sport,  with  hazard  to  most,  mischief 
to  Borne,  and  terror  to  all,  was  very  impertinent,       "  .       .       .— 

did,  en  ridictile.' 
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Lord  Campbell  insists  that  the  object  of  tbe  equestriaa  pro- 
ssiou  was  to  show  off  tbe  horsemanship  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
an  ex-coloael  of  cavalry,  and  spite  some  of  the  old  judges  who 
be  bad  beard  had  been  sneering  at  his  decisions.  '  Coaches  had 
for  many  years  become  so  common  that  the  ancient  custom  of 
riding  on  horseback  to  open  the  Term  had  been  laid  aside, 
though  they  (the  judges)  still  continued  to  ride  the  circuit  oa 
sober  pads,'  If  this  were  so,  one  does  not  exactly  see  why  they 
could  not  sit  their  sober  pads  on  a  slow  procession  to  West- 
minsfer  Hall.  The  tradition  is  that  Mr.  Justice  Twisden  came 
to  grief  from  an  encounter  with  a  brewer's  dray  at  Charing  Cross, 
and,  on  being  picked  up,  swore  in  furore  that  no  Lord  Chancellor 
should  ever  maV  him  trust  himself  on  a  fourfooted  animal  again.' 
Moreover,  Lord  Campbell  has  antedated  the  general  use  of  car- 
riages. John  Aubrey,  writing  of  Dr.  Harvey,  some  years  later 
(ItitiO),  says  :  '  He  rode  on  horseback,  with  a  foot  cloth,  to  yisit 
biB  patients,  his  man  following  on  foot,  as  the  fashion  then  was, 
which  was  very  decent,  now  quite  discontinued.  The  judges 
rtMle  also  with  these  footcloths  to  Westminster  Hall,  which  ended 
at  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Hyde,  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Antbonj-, 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  would  have  revived  it,  but  several  of  the 
Judges,  being  old  and  ill  horsemen,  would  not  agree  to  it.' 
Mr.  Christie  adds  that  Chief  Justice  Hyde  died  in  May,  1663  ; 
■o  that  the  custom  revived  by  Shaftesbury  had  not  been  disused 
(or  more  than  ten  years. 

Lord  Campbell  admits  that  Shaftesbury  never  took  bribes, 
would  not  listen  to  private  solicitations  in  favour  of  litigants,  and 
itever  had  more  than  one  political  case  before  him  (the  Injunc- 
tion Case)  in  which  he  came  aventually  to  a  right  conclusion. 
'But,  except  being  free  from  gross  corruption,  he  was  the  worst 
judge  that  ever  sate  in  tbe  court.  This  was  inevitable;  for  be 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  sustain  a  princijml  part  in  an  opera 
without  having  learned  tbe  first  rudiments  of  music'  That,  like 
Inany  of  his  predecessors  and  successors,  he  was  deficient  in 
technical  knowledge,  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  worse  than 
(he  rest,  than  Hatton  or  Williams,  for  example,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  practice  of  the  court  when  they  came  to  it.  Roger  North 
Says  that  after  he  (Shaftesbury)  was  possessed  of  the  Great  Seal, 


^ 


DuuDiDg  liud  reason  to  mako  z.  similar  voir.  When  Solicitor-General,  be 
>[aoaDied  Culnael  Barr^  \o  Berlin  in  tlie  Aayi  of  Frederic  the  Great,  who 
itcd  them  lo  a  review,  and,  misled  bj  llic  ofEcial  title  of  Dimuiog,  senl  two 
irited  chargers  for  the  use  of  the  GvQL'ral  and  Colonel.  In  on  evil  hour,  Dunning 
'  e  Nicol  Janie)  clomb  to  the  saddle,  and,  hj  the  aid  of  (he  pominrl,  stuck  to  il 
(be  firing  hegon,  when  hia  steed,  getting  frisky,  pitched  him  hend  over  heels 
Mgrt  the  staff,  not  a  little  lo  their  and  their  great  king's  amusement,  which 
I  eoboncvd  bj  the  discocery  of  the  mistake. 

he 
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lie  was  in  appearance  '  the  g-li»ri»useat  man '  altVCv  A»  for  ihe 
Chancery,  'be  woL'ld  teach  the  bar  that  a  man   of  sense  ms 

above  all  their  forms He  swaggered  and  vapoured  what 

asses  he  would  make  of  all  the  council  at  the  bar ;  but  tbe  month 
of  March,  as  they  say,  "  In  like  a  lion,  and  out  like  a  Iamb,"' 
Their  alleged  mode  of  taming  was  this :  *  They  soon  found  his 
humour,  and  let  him  have  his  caprice,  and  after,  upon  nolicr, 
induced  him  lo  discharge  his  orders,  and  thereupon,  having  the 
advantage,  upon  the  opening,  to  be  heard  at  largo,  they  sIiowmI 
him  his  face,  and  that  what  he  did  was  against  common  justice 
and  sense.  And  this  si>cculum  of  his  own  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption coming  to  be  laid  before  him  every  motion-day,  did 
so  intricate  and  embarrass  his  understanding,  that,  in  a  sfaoit 
time,  like  any  haggered  hawk  that  is  not  let  sleep,  ho  wa» 
entirely  reclaimed,' 

The  utter  falsehood  of  this  account  may  be  demonstrated  by 
undeniable  facts.  Shaftesbury  received  the  Great  Seal  on  the 
17th  November,  1G72  ;  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  CbaiMTrr 
on  the  18th  ;  and  the  minutes  in  the  Registrar's  oflice  show  that 
he  never  sate  without  assessors.  He  had  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Mr.  Baron  Windham  with  him  the  first  day,  and  either 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  a  Common  Law  judge,  and  Masters 
in  Chancery,  every  other  day  till  the  end  of  the  Term.  He 
might  have  sate  alone  had  he  thought  fit  Did  be  invite  tfaece 
learned  personages  to  sit  with  him  to  witness  his  mode  of 
trampling  upon  their  forms? 

*  It  is  remarkable  (observes  Hume)  that  this  man  whose 
principles  and  conduct  were  in  all  other  respects  so  exception- 
able, proved  an  excellent  Chancellor,  and  that  all  his  decne**, 
whilst  he  possessed  that  eminent  office,  were  equally  remarkable 
fur  justness  and  integrity.'  Quoting  only  the  first  half  of  this 
commendation.  Lord  Campbell  adds,  'and  all  the  historians  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  iwiding  Dryden  or  copying  e*cb  other, 
write  lo  the  same  ctTect'  Such  is  the  learned  lord's  metltod  of 
aecoonting  for  the  unanimous  acceptance  by  successive  ages 
of  the  very  worst  chancellor  as  an  excellent  ooe.  Dryden's  praise 
of  Shaftesbury's  judicial  character  is  imbedded  in  his  bil 
satire. 

'  Yet  fiuno  deserved  no  enemy  can  grodgo ; 
TIm)  stat^suao  we  abhor,  bnt  praise  the  jndgo. 
In  Israel's  oonrts  Do'er  sat  an  Abbethdin 
With  mors  di«oaming  oyea  or  hands  more  clean, 
Unbribed,  tusooght,  the  wretcbed  to  redress. 
Swift  of  dc^iatch  and  eaqr  of  aooesa.' 

Lord  Campbell  objects  that,  had  Diyden   been  i 
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testimony  ought  not  to  have  much  wciglit,  for  he  was  probably 
ncTer  in  a  court  of  justice  Jn  Lis  life;  'and  though  the  first  of 
English  writers  in  polite  literatui-e,  he  could  not  have  formed  a, 
very  correct  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  order  or  decree  in 
Equity,'  This  argutncnt  would  disqualify  any  writer,  not  a 
practising  lawyer,  from  ever  embodying  the  public  estimate  of 
a  judicial  worthy — a  Hardwicke,  a  Mansfield,  an  Eldon,  or  a 
Lyndhurst — in  poetry  or  prose.  But,  it  is  urged,  the  panegyric 
was  purchased.  The  lines  did  not  appear  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  poem ;  they  were  added  in  the  second,  out  of  gratitude  for  a. 
nomination  to  the  Charter  House  given  to  the  poet  for  his  son  in 
the  intervening  period  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  This  story  was 
first  told  by  Dr.  Kippis,  who  adds  that  '  when  King  Charles  II, 
read  lliese  (the  added)  lines,  he  told  Dryden  that  he  had  spoiled 
by  them  all  which  he  had  before  said  of  Shaftesbury.'  Ex- 
amples of  such  alterations  may  be  found  in  literary  history. 
The  first  manuscript  copy  of  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers  '  contained  these  two  lines  amongst  others  on 
rhyming  lords : — 


Before  the  poem  was  published,  the  noble  poet  took  oiTence  at 
Lord  Carlisle's  real  or  supposed  neglect  and  substituted  the 
couplet : — 

'TJo  mnae  will  cheer  with  renovating  smile, 
The  pwal3^ie  puling  of  CarL'slo.* 

Poeta  are  a  susceptible  as  well  as  irritable  race,  and  Dryden 
might  have  done  from  gratitude  what  Byron  did  from  spite. 
He  is  known  to  have  omitted  in  the  reprints  of  the  '  Spanish 
Frinr '  some  passages  which  had  given  offence  to  the  Duke  of 
Vork.  But  he  left  the  rest  of  his  immortal  diatribe  against 
Achitopbel  without  one  softening  epithet,  and  followed  it  up  bv 
a  (if  possible)  still  bitterer  attack  in  '  The  .Medal.'  The  date  of 
young  Dryden's  admission  to  the  Charter  House  on  the  King's 
(not  Shaftesbury's)  nomination  happens  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
appearance  of  the  corrected  edition  of  the  poem  j  and,  all  things 
considered,  we  incline  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  theory  of  the  cor- 
rection :  namely,  that  there  must  be  an  appearance  of  candour 
on  the  part  of  the  poet,  and  just  so  much  merit  allowed,  even  to 
the  object  of  bis  censure,  as  to  make  his  picture  natural  ;  that 
Dryden  considered  the  portrait  of  Shaftesbury  deficient  in  this 
respect,  and  added  the  laudatory  lines  with  a  view  to  effect. 
Besidei^  the  recogaitioa  of  Shaftesbury's  judicial  merit  was  not 

altogether 


nuy. 

altogether   an   nftertliougbt,       The    first   eilitiuii    of    thi 

contained  these  lines  : — 

'  Oh  !  had  ho  been  content  to  serve  tho  crown 
With  virtues  only  proper  to  tho  gown. 
Or  had  tho  ninkness  of  the  soil  boon  freed 
From  cockle  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed, 
Uuvid  fur  hint  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung 
Anil  Hcfivon  hod  wanted  one  inimortal  song! ' 

Willi    regard    to    Charles    11. 'a  criticism,    it    must    be 
bered   that,    shortly   before  Shaftesbury   broke  with    tlie  C'l 
his  Majesty  asseverated,  with   his  favourite  oath,  that  liis 
Chaacellor    knew    more    law    than    all    hia  judges,    and 
divinity  ihsn  all  his  bishops.     The  royal  praise  may  serve  to 
counterbalance    the    royal    censure  ;    but    both    were    valueless. 
Shaftesbury  had  full  credit  for  low  and  divinity  only  so  long 
he  was    ready  to  aid   in    superseding  law  by  prerogati' 
divinity  by  papal  infallibility. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  Session  after  he  received  tlie 
Seal,  bis  devotion  to  the  King's  wishes  was  exuberant 
unrestrained.  He  attacked  Holland,  exclaiming  '  Delenda 
CartJiai/o  : '  he  justified  the  shutting  up  of  the  Excheqi 
lie  sneered  at  the  Triple  Alliance.  His  speech  was  p 
by  a  scene  which  might  well  have  ruffled  his  nerves,  if  it  diii 
aot  clieck  the  effusion  of  his  loyalty.  It  had  been  settled 
at  the  Restoration  that  the  King's  brothers  should  occupy  seat* 
<m  the  left  of  the  throne,  the  seat  on  the  right  being  reserved 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Some  years  afterwards  (as  the  incident 
is  related  by  Martvn),  '  upon  the  queen's  apparent  barren- 
uess,  the  Duke  of  York  being  looked  on  ns  the  certain  luc- 
cesser  to  the  crown,  and  his  power  increasing  at  court,  he 
the  chair  on  the  rigbl-band  of  the  tbrone.  Lord  Chancelll 
Shaftesbury,  the  first  day  he  sat  as  speaker,  resolved  to  reph 
the  Duke  in  his  proper  seat.  He  informed  him  that  h 
the  wrong  chair,  and  that  his  place  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
throne,  as  only  heir  presumptive.  The  Duke  being  unwilling  to 
quit  his  seat.  Lord  Shaftesbury  told  him  that  be  could  not 
proceed  upon  business  till  the  house  was  in  form.  At  length 
the  Duke  was  obliged  to  submit,  but  said,  in  a  passion,  "My 
lortl,  you  are  a  rascal  and  a  villain,"  He,  with  great  com- 
posure, immediately  replied,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  royal 
bighness  for  not  calling  me  likewise  a  coward  and  a  papist' 

Shaftesbury  speedily  repented  of  hia  speech  on  the  opening 
of  the  Session,  and  apologised  for  it  on  the  untenable  ground 
that  he  spoke  it  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Cabinet  or  Cal  '^ 
That  be  was  not  their  mouthpiece  was  proved,  within  a 
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days,  hy  Lis  speech  in  answer  to  Clifiuri],  the  Lord  Treasarpr, 
in  a  debate  on  the  Declaration  of  indulgence,  or  (according  ti» 
Echard)  'a  project  for  establishins  a  perpetual  fund  to  freff 
the  King-  from  his  dependence  on  Parlininenl.'  Before  ShafteS' 
bury  had  done  speaking,  the  Duke  of  York  whispered  the 
King,  who  was  standing  at  the  fire,  '  What  a  rogue  you 
have  for  a  Lord  Chancellor.'  The  King  replied,  '  Cods- 
fish,  what  a  fool  have  you  for  a  Lord  Treasurer.'  CUffoTd,  a 
bigoted  Catholic,  went  heart  and  hand  with  the  Duke:  and 
one  of  Sliaftpsbury's  objects  in  supporting  the  Test  Act,  including; 
the  declaration  against  Transubstonliation,  was  to  displace,  on 
the  chance  of  replacing,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  On  Clifford's 
resignation  the  coveted  staff  was  given  to  Osborne,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Danby;  and  Shaftesbury  saw  that  his  power,  instead  of 
being  on  the  increase,  was  on  iJie  wane.  Although  he  did  not 
at  once  break  with  the  Court,  he  seems  to  have  scented  the 
Popish  Plot  and  the  great  EKclusion  battles  from  afar;  for, 
sBTecting  to  think  his  life  in  danger  from  the  Papists,  he  turned 
his  house  into  a  garrison  all  the  summer ;  and,  when  Parliament 
met  for  the  autumn  Session  of  1673,  he  stirred  up  a  formidable 
opposition  in  the  Commons  to  the  projected  marriage  of  the 
Duke  with  Mary  of  Modena,  The  cup  of  his  transgressions  wa* 
now  full  to  overtlowing,  and  the  King  shared  the  distrust  of  the 
Popish  junto  headed  by  the  Duke,  It  was  after  supper  at 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's,  when  the  King  had  drunk  freely, 
that  they  pressed  him  to  dissolve  Parliament.  They  so  far 
succeeded  that  be  sent  the  next  morning  for  Shaftesbury,  and, 
taking  him  into  the  closet,  after  some  immaterial  conversation, 
asked  him  if  he  had  brought  liis  robes,  as  the  instant  prorogation 
of  Parliament  had  been  resolved  upon.  Shaftesbury  interpreted 
this  resolution  as  involving  his  own  dismissal,  and  ended  » 
manly  remonstrance  with  these  words :  '  Bui,  sir,  you  may  fancy 
what  you  please  of  the  Romish  religion,  I  shall  leave  this  as  a 
maxim  with  you :  if  you  eat  sage  and  butter  in  the  morning,  and 
govern  well,  it  will  make  you  more  healthy  and  happy  here, 
and  bring  you  to  heaven  much  sooner,  than  Popery  or  the 
exorcisms  of  its  priests.' 

The  prorogation  took  place,  and  Shaftesbury  was  required  to 
give  up  the  Great  Seal  to  the  Attorney-General,  Finch;  the 
next  morning  but  one,  Sunday,  November  9th,  being  fixed  foF 
the  purpose.  According  to  Martyn  and  Stringer,  who  are  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Campbell  and  doubted  by  Mr.  Christie,  as  soon  as 
he  (Shaftesbury)  arrived  at  Whitehall,  he  presently  attended  the 
King  in  the  closet,  while  the  prevailing  party  waited  in  triumph 
to  see  him  return   without  the   purse.      Being  alone  with  Xhe 
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Ivlng,  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  know  you  ijAend  to  qice  t/ie  Scalt  to  I 
AUomey-Genera},  but  I  am  sure  your  Majaty  never  daigned  to 
dismisn  vie  with  contempt."     The  Kiug,  alwajg  good-humoomJ, 
replied.  "  Cods-Jith,  my  Lord,  I  will  not  do  it  icit/i  any  dratm- 
stancc  an  may  look  like  an  affront."    "  T/ien,  sir,"  said  tLc  F 
"Idesireyoitr  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  carrytlie  Seals  Lrfon 
to  Chajiel.  and  send  for  them  ajienoanls  to  my  own  /louge" 
ihis  his  Majesty  readily  assenting,  Shaftesbury  entertained  ] 
with  conversation,  purposely  to  tease  the  courtiers  and  his  ■ 
cessor,  who,  he  knew,  were  upon  the  rack  for  fear  he  shun] 
prevail  upon  the  King  to  change  his  mind.     'The  King  and  t^ 
Chanrcllor  came  out  of  the  closet  t^ilkin^  together  and  smilii 
as  they  went  to  the  chapel,  which  was  so  contrary  to  the 
tations  of  those  who  were  present,  that  some  went  immediateljin 
and  told  the  Duke  of  York  that  all  their  measures  were  broken. 

After  sermon,  Shaftesbury  carried  the  Great  Seal  home  with 
him ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Secretary  Coventry,  came  for  it,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
'  My  Lord,  you  arc  happy;  you  nre  out  of  danger,  and  all  saf«j 
but  we  shall  all  be  ruined  and  undone  ;  I  desia-d  to  be  exctu 
from  this  oHice,  but,  being  your  relation  and  friend,  they  put  j 
as  an  afliont  on  me.'  Shaftesbury  replied,  with  alacrity,  '  Ii  | 
nnly  laying  down  my  g^own  and  putting  on  my  sword.'  Xtai 
adds,  tliat  he  immediately  sent  for  his  sword — thus  most  i 
aaically  converting  a  metaphuricat  form  of  expression  into  ^ 
fact." 

It  is  clear,  from  one  of  Colbert's  letters,  that  an  attempt  « 
made  to  induce  Shaftesbury  to  resume  office,  backed  by  a  oovtfj 
bribe  of  ten  thousand  guineas  from  France,  '  But  now,'  to  adtq 
the  keen  and  quaint  expressions  of  Roger  North, 
Earl  and  mighty  statesman  having,  as  it  seems,  missed  his  a 
at  Court,  takes  over  to  the  country  party  (as  it  was  called)  op« 
And  from  tbenceforward  we  find  tbc  party  itself  at  work  upi 
new  foot.  There  was  no  more  depending  on  ihe  King,  as  toi 
merly,  to  make  him  destroy  himself  the  shor 
showed  a  dexterity  to  save  himself  at  any  time,  by  a  short  till 
as  if  ho  Lad  learnt  the  art  of  his  great  High  Chancellor.' 

The  Cily  was  the  principal  scene  of  Shaftesbury's  machinatiou^  1 
and  he  announced  an  intention  of  taking  a  house  there  fur  fear  of 
having  his  throat  cut  by  the  Papists  if  he  ventured  to  sleep  west  of 
Temple  IJar.     The  King,  forgetting  that  be  had  not  yet  assimi- 
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tatnl  tlie  English  monarcliy  to  the  French,  sent  a  message  forbid- 
ding him,  at  his  peril,  to  carry  out  the  intention,  and  intimating 
tliat  he  would  do  well  to  go  down  to  the  country  as  soon  as  the 
weather  would  permit,  A  mongst  other  aggressive  measures 
against  the  Court,  he  carried  addresses  for  a  public  fast  to  implore 
th«  protection  of  the  Almighty  fur  the  preservation  of  Church 
sum!  State  agninst  Popish  recusants,  for  the  removal  from  office 
of  all  counsellors  Popishly  affected,  and  specifically  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Dukes  of  Lauderdale  and  Buckiogbam,  his  former 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  This  was  in  the  spring  scssioa  of 
1674.  In  the  spring  session  of  1675  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Charles,  and  the  worthy 
couple  worked  the  '  No  Popery '  cry  in  concert.  The  Court  parly 
retaliated  by  the  introduction  of  an  Act,  called  '  Danhy's  Test 
Act,'  requiring  from  all  persons  in  office  or  Parliament  a  decla- 
ration in  favour  of  passive  obedience,  with  an  oath  ' 
endeavour  the  alteration  of  the  government  in  Church  or  State;' 
This  monstrous  measure  would  have  become  law  but  for  Shaftes- 
bury's opposition.  '  Headings  a  small  party  in  the  Lords,  and 
with  a  decided  majority  against  him  in  the  Commons,  by  his 
skilful  management  he  defeated  the  Court,  and  saved  the  country.' 
Such  is  the  enforced  admission  of  Lord  Campbell. 

When  the  Government,  hard  ]>ressed,  proposed  that  the  oath 
should  be  merely  nut  to  alter  the  Protestant  religion,  he  asked, 
es,  or  how  much  is  meant  by  the  Pro- 
■upon  llie  Lord  Keeper  Finch  exclaimed, 
or  publish  it  in  tlie  streets  of  Ascalon, 
>  great  parts  and  eminence  ns  my  noble  and 
.  member  of  the  Cburch  of  England,  and  the 
champion  of  the  Heformatlon,  should  confess  that  he  does 
not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  Protestant  religion  1 '  This 
(says  Stringer)  was  seconded  with  great  pleasantness  by  divers 
of  the  Lords  the  Bishops.  'The  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
some  others  of  them  were  pleased  to  condescend  to  instruct  that 
Lard  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  comprehended  in  thirty- 
nine  Articles,  the  Liturgy,  the  Catechism,  the  Homilies,  and  the 
Canons,'  Then  Shaftesbury  rose  again,  as  if  for  the  express 
purjMJse  of  justifying  the  remark  of  Charles,  that  he  knew  more 
divinity  than  all  the  Bishops  put  together;  so  learnedly  did  he 
rxpatiate  on  the  fallibility  of  such  tests  and  the  difGculty  of 
extracting  a  clear  welUdcfined  rule  of  faith  from  any  of  them. 
Standing  near  the  Bishops'  bench,  he  overheard  one  of  them, 
jealous  probably  of  his  encroachments  on  their  peculiar  field, 
remark  to  another,  '  I  wonder  when  he  will  have  done  preach- 
ing,' 


Where  are  the  Ijoundai 
testant  religion  ? '  Ther 
•Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  i 
that  a  Peer  of  s 
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ing.'      He  immediately   turned    round,    '  When  I  am   i 
Bishop,  my  Lord;'  and  proceeded  with  his  speech. 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Rishops.  Speaking  on  a  question  of  privilege  and  de- 
fending the  purity  of  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  House  of  L<irds 
in  spite  of  notorious  attempts  to  corrupt  them,  he  said :  '  Pray, 
my  Lords,  forgive  me  if,  on  this  occasion,  I  put  you  in  mind  of 
committee  dinners,  and  the  scandal  of  it ;  as  also,  ihosc  droves 
of  ladies  that  attend  all  causes.  It  was  come  to  that  pass,  that 
men  hired,  or  borrowed  of  their  friends,  handsoate  sisters  or 
handsome  daughters  to  deliver  their  petitions;  but  yet,  for  all 
this,  1  must  say  that  your  judgments  have  been  sacred,  unless 
in  one  or  two  causes,  and  those  we  otce  most  to  that  Bench  from 
iflienre  ice  tww  appreltend  the  most  danger.' " 

Like  O'Connell,  Shaftesbury  was  vain  of  and  renowned  for  bis 
skill  in  defying  authority  without  infringing  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and,  like  O'Connell,  he  got  caught  by  trusting  too  much  to 
his  dcilerily.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  which  had  been 
prorogued  for  a  year  and  three  months,  in  February,  1677,  he 
and  his  party  contended  tliat  so  prolonged  a  prorogation  nas  tan- 
tamount to  a  dissolution,  and  that  there  was  no  lawful  Parliament 
in  existence.  Their  arguments  were  treated  as  an  insult  and 
contempt,  and  after  a  debate  of  five  hours  the  House  of  Lords 
resolved  that  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  Salisbury,  and  Wharton 
should  retract  and  apologise,  or  be  committed  to  the  Tower. 
They  were  committed  ;  and  Shaftesbury,  refusing  to  concur  with 
the  other  three  who  made  the  required  submission  after  a  few 
months,  remained  a  full  twelvemonth  in  the  Tower,  namely,  till 
February,  1678,  when,  after  aggravating  his  offence  by  apjilying 
for  a  Habeas  Corpus,  he  obtained  bis  liberty  by  the  mortifying 
ceremony  of  begging  pardon  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  King 
(Lord  Campbell  says)  on  liis  knees.  Lowered  and  humiliated  as 
be  must  have  been  by  this  episode,  it  is  clear,  from  a  document 
printed  by  Mr.  Christie,  that  it  was  the  Duke  of  \'ork  who  made 
overtures  to  him,  not  he  who  made  overtures  to  the  Duke,  in  lfi78  ; 
and,  before  Parliament  met  in  the  October  of  that  year,  he  wu 
himself  again  :  the  Popish  plot  bad  given  him  the  golden  oppDljfl 
tunity  he  panted  for :  ^H 


the  debate  upon  ibe  eamv  qacition  in  thp  House  of  Commoiw.  m»^ 

D  the  eaUery  niwpiug  over  ilie  geuilvDeD'a  shoulders.     TU<-  Spe«krr 
t,"  What  borough  do  those  !«clie»  eerre  for?'     To  «bi«h 

with  fine  Gk'cvcs  drested  likv  ladies,    ''lei;  but  1  am  nn  I  saw  petticoao,' 


spying  1 

Hr.  William  Coventry  replied, 'Tbty  serve  for  tite  Speaker's  chamber.'  Sii 
Thomas  Litltelon  suggeattn  that  the  Speaker  should  suppose  ihpT  were  gvutlemen 
with  fine  sk^eves  dressed  like  '   "         .-.-.-.  ..■       .   . 

rejoined  the  Spi-sker. — Gmj. 
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''  Kow  manifest  of  crimcB  coutrivcd  long  Bmco 
He  stood  at  bolil  defiance  ivith  Lis  Prince, 
Held  up  the  buckler  of  tlie  people  a  uaiisc 
Against  tlie  crown,  and  skulked  behind  the  laws. 
The  wifiliod  occamon  of  the  Plot  he  takes ; 
Some  circa mstim cos  finds,  bitt  more  he  makes  ; 
By  buzzing  omiesaHes  fills  tbo  ears 
Of  listening  crowds  with  jealousies  and  feara 
Of  arbitrary  couusels  brought  to  light. 
And  proves  the  King  himaelf  a  Jebusite.' 

If  Shaftesbury  did  nothing  worse  than  prove  the  king  himself 
a  Jebusite  (a  Roman  Catholic),  which  he  notoriously  was,  the 
plot  would  have  left  nn  stain  on  his  memory.  But  although 
neither  its  inventor  nor  the  suborner  of  Gates,  he  certainly  lent 
his  sanction  to  its  absurdities  ;  nor  is  it  wholly  without  warrant 
that  Lord  Campbell  accuses  him  of  suggesting  to  ihe  Londoners 
to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  city  as  if  a  foreign  enemy  were 
at  their  gates,  and  prompting  Sir  Thomas  Player,  the  Chamber- 
lain, with  the  noted  saying  that,  '  were  it  nut  fur  these  precau- 
tions, all  the  Protestant  citizens  might  rise  next  morning  with 
their  throats  cut'"  There  was  also  real  danger  from  the  secret 
compact  with  Louis  ; — 

'  Some  truth  thcro  was,  but  dashed  and  hicncil  with  lies 

To  please  the  fools  and  puzzle  oil  tbo  wise  : 

Succeeding  times  did  equal  folly  call 

Believing  nothing  or  believing  all.' 

The  manner  in  which  Maraulay  endeavours  to  clear  Russell 
and  Sidney  is  characteristic  of  the  great  champion  of  the  Whigs. 
*  The  leaders  of  ihe  country  party  encouraged  the  prevailing 
deluKion.  The  most  respectable  among  them,  indeed,  were 
themselves  so  far  deludetl  as  to  believe  the  greater  part  of 
the  evidence  of  the  plot  to  be  true.  Such  men  as  Shaftesbury 
and  Buckingham  doubtless  perceived  that  the  whole  was  a 
romance.  But  it  was  a  romance  that  served  their  turn  ;  and  to 
their  seared  consciences,  the  death  of  an  innocent  man  gave  no 
more  uneasiness  than  the  death  of  a  partridge.'  The  men;  death 
of  an  innocent  man  brought  about  by  this  romance  was  not 
enough  for  the  most  respectable  of  the  respectables.  Lord  Russell, 
who  denied  the  king's  power  to  remit  the  hanging  and  quartering; 
and  thus,  when  tlie  tables  were  turned,  was  met  by  the  vindictive 
and  terrible  retort  of  Charles:  'My  lord  Russell' shall   find  that 


•  This  1 


rivalled  or  ouuione  tiy  Sir  Boyle  Hoolio  in  ihu  Irith  Uoaw  of 
len  he  fitid  tlint,  if  ihe  Insli  rtbi^lt  of  1 :98  h«d  Iheir  way,  a  gaiUoUne 
up  ia  C'>UL-j{v-grc«D,  ud '  oar  heail>  will  be  tbrawo  ujioii  Ibtt  ttble 
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1  am  posspsseil  of  that  prerogative  which,  in  the  caie  o 
StralTord,  he  thought  lit  to  deny  me.' 

If  faction  had  seared  Shaftesbury's  coDScience,  there  are  no 
signs  at  any  time  of  its  having  hardened  his  heart :  an  impulsiTc 
is  seldom  a  cruel  nature;  and  his  aims  were  uniformly  high. 
The  two  most  important  measures  of  the  period  were  his  handi- 
work— the  Roman  Catholic  Disqualification  Act,  repealed  in 
1829;  and  thp  Habc^as  Corpus  Act,  which  the  soundest  political 
thinkers  at  home  and  abroad  still  look  upon  as  the  keystone 
of  British  liberty.*  Results  arc  frequently  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
eflbrts  and  displays.  The  permanent  traces  of  the  fiercest  factinii 
fight  recorded  in  the  annals  of  party,  must  be  sought  rather  in  our 
political  vocabulary  than  in  the  Statute  Book.  The  year  1680, 
says  Hume,  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  of  the  well  known 
epithets  of  '  Whig '  and  '  Tory  ;  *  'and  in  that  same  year,'  addi 
Macaulay,  'our  tongue  was  enriched  with  two  words,  "Mob"  and 
"Sham,"  remarkable  memorials  of  a  season  of  tumult  and  im- 
posture.' Thegreat  'Exclusion'  battle  led  to  no  legislativeaction, 
and  little  remains  of  the  decisive  debate  in  the  Lords  beyond  a  dim 
and  confused  image  or  tradition  of  a  fierce  and  sustained  conflict, 
in  which  Shaftesbury  and  Halifax  figure  as  leaders  of  the 
opposing  hosts,  not  une<|ual]y  matched  in  weapons,  cunning  of 
fence  or  strategy.  The  victory  rested  with  Halifax.  *  He  ir«5 
animateil  as  well  by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  as  by  a  rival- 
ship  to  his  uncle  Shafcesbur}- ;  whom,  during  that  day's  debate, 
he  seemed,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  to  have  totally  eclipsed.  The 
king  was  present  during  tbe  whole  debate,  which  wa«  prolangetl 
till  eleven  at  night' t  Thi»  was  on  the  15th  Xorember.  It^. 
In  a  letter,  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr,  Christie,  Barillon 
tiescribes  a  scene  on  the  20th,  from  which  it  appears  that  Shaftes- 
bury was  by  no  means  dispirited  br  his  defeat  Tbe  snbjecl  waa 
a  Bill  brought  in  by  him  to  dissolve  the  king's  marria^  with 
Catherine  of  Portugal,  on  the  groaad  of  bar  baminntw  : 

'  Ob«  of  tltQ  pocCB  ntpreaented  that  tbe  naycdj  of  Hwanc  waa  votj 
VBcenain,  it  not  boin^  sure  that  tbo  King  wooUl  ban  diDdnn  bj^ 
aaotber  wile.  Upon  tkis  Lord  Shaftesbw;  nwa,  and,  pomtiog  to  IM 
Kmg.  who  k  abacwt  alnfa  b.r  tbo  trvfkce,  wid:  -Cu  it  bo 
4oaMd  fnot  tko  Ring's  miea  that  1m  is  m  a  oondkiaa  to  ham 

*  Bwaefs  tatmgt  ito?.  tte  tke  Bsb«H  Ccnas  Act  «m  pnctnnr  tamri  in 
th*  LMds  I7  iW  <iB«ntiH  ^•rtnfcl  paer  te  tm,  m  |«ti»BT  cMgr»e4  by 
Mr.GMi«t.»hi>h»»Mi^>ra.&i>Ma  ^im  mt  3tmiml  of  tW  Larts.  tit 
tbafMMd^  nwtOTofxWsaDtkc  dtdoin  «*mm  <xn*4e4 1?  fin  the  tool 
nHbw  aMMllj  mhM  w  tkst  4n. 

t  Haaiv    &^^akxm*S»td» 
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ttfaildres  ?  He  is  not  more  than  fifty.  I  know  people  who  ore  more 
than  aiztj,  and  do  aot  despair  of  progony."  All  tbo  HouBe  burst  oat 
langhing,  and  the  King  langhed  with  tho  roBt. 

•  Lord  Clarendon  gave  occasion  for  unother  great  ridicule,  saying — 
to  contest  what  had  buen  alleged  of  the  barrenness  of  the  Quoen — that 
he  knew  her  to  bo  like  other  women ;  that  siie  had  been  encdnle,  and 
giTCn  premature  birth  to  a  child  bigger  thim  a  rabbit.  The  King 
remarked,  lai^hingly,  to  those  near,  "  I  am  not  overpleogod  to  find 
Lord  Clarendon  bo  well  informed  of  everything  relating  to  my  wife." 

'  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  said  that  a  marriage  witt  a  haiTen 
woman  was  null  by  all  laws ;  and  that  if  a  man  bought  a  horse  for  his 
breeding-stad,  and  a  mule  wore  given  him  instead,  ho  was  not  bound 
to  pay  the  pric<i.' 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  reverting  to  Shaftesbury's  brief 
Presidency  of  the  Council  formed  by  the  advice  of  Temple.  The 
rejection  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  the  crisis  or  turning-point  of  his 
fortunes — ex  iUo  retro  fluere  et  sitblapta  referri :  the  tide  of  his  popu- 
larity was  so  evidently  on  the  ebb  that  the  court  took  the  strong 
step  of  arresting  him  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  aR<l  committing 
hjm  to  the  Tower.  On  his  arrival  there,  one  of  the  Popish  lords, 
vbom  he  had  been  instrumental  in  incarcerating,  affecting  surprise 
at  finding  him  among  them,  he  coolly  observed  that  he  had  been 
lately  ill  with  an  ague,  and  was  come  to  take  some  Jesuits' powder. 
The  finding  of  an  indictment  was  an  indispensable  step,  and  the 
London  Grand  Jury,  summoned  by  friendly  sheri^  threw  out 
the  bill.  When  the  word  Ignoramus  was  read  aloud  by  the  officer, 
■  prolonged  shout  arose  in  and  about  the  Court,  and  before  it 
h^  well  died  away  the  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze  with  bonfires 
and  illuminations.  The  bearer  of  the  good  news  to  the  prisoner 
found  him  playing  a  game  of  piquet,  which  he  calmly  continued, 
with  his  Countess— a  got  up  scene,  his  maligners  suggest,  like 
that  of  Kichard  111.  with  the  bishops  and  the  Prayer-Book  on 
receiving  the  offer  of  the  Crown.  When  the  unusual  clamour 
was  exjilniued  to  Charles,  he  quietly  remarked,  '  It  is  a  hard 
case  that  1  am  the  last  man  to  have  law  and  justice  in  the  whole 
tiation.'  It  was  all  the  harder,  because  the  Court  party,  aided 
by  venal  lawyers  and  a  corrupt  press,  had  done  their  best  to 
poison  law  and  justice  at  their  source.  The  jwimphleteer,  the 
preacher,  and  the  poet  strove  cmulously  to  prejudice  the  public 
from  whence  the  jurors  were  to  be  taken:  the  bad  pre-eminence 
was  won  by  the  highest  genius,  and  the  pride  and  pleasure  with 
which  we  read  one  of  tlic  finest  pocois  in  our  tongue  arc  dashed 
by  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  its  inspiration  and  its  aim.  '  Ab- 
nlom  and  Achitophel'  was  published  on  the  17th  November, 
1681,  just  one  week  before  the  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred 
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at  tlie  Old  Bailey ;  and  if  not  (like  '  Tlie  Medal ')  planiml  i 
paid  for  by  the  King,  it  was  umleniaiily  L-omiKised  to  curry  fa\ 
with  tho  Court." 

Macaulay  thinks  that  the  render  will  at  once  perceive  a  o 
siderabte  difference  between  Butler's 

'  Politician 
With  more  hoads  thaa  a  bcaEt  iu  TJaion.' 
and    the  Arhitophel  of  Drvden  ;  and  ho  contrasts  tiie  lit 
which    Butler    dwells    un    Shaftesbury's    skill    in    onlicipali 
changes  and    providing  for    his  own  safety  with   the   linet  I 
which   Drvden  gives  prominence  to  '  his  violent  passion, 
placable  revenge,  and  boldness  amounting  to  temerity  :  * — 
'  A  daring  pilot  in  extremity 
Pleased  with  tho  danger  wlien  the  waves  wcat  hij^li, 
He  Bought  the  etoniie ;  but,  foi-  a  cnliu  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  tho  sands  to  hoa«t  his  wit.' 

*The  dates  of  the  two  poems  will,'  he  suggests,  'explain  tbia 
discrepancy:  the  third  part  of  "  Hudibras  "  having  appcnrctl  io 
1678,  when  the  character  of  Shafteshury  had  as  yet  been  Ji^ 
perfectly  developed,'  Whatever  the  difference  in  the  mode 
treatment,  there  is  no  iliscr<>paMfy.  The  lines  immpdialfl| 
preceding  those  which  Macaulay  cjuotes  from  *  Hu'lihris" 
thus : — 

'  So  little  did  ho  undorstaud 

The  desp'rato  feats  ho  tot)k  in  hand, 

Fur  when  h'had  got  hiniBclf  a  naxao 

For  fraud  and  tricks,  he  spuU'd  his  game. 

Had  forced  his  neck  into  a  nuuso 

To  ehow  his  play  at  Fiist  and  Loose, 

And  when  ho  ehanc'd  t'escape,  iniEtouk 

For  art  and  subUcty,  his  lock.' 

Both  poets  proved  right  in  this  their  ci 
over-daring  confidence.  Irretrievably  ci 
Court,  he  saw  no  hope  of  safety  except  i 

ment  to  be  brought  about  by  an  insurrectionary  moremrdi 
which  should  jirevcnt  the  Duke's  succession  to  tlie  tlitone.  H? 
boasted  of  having  ten  thousand  '  brisk  boys  '  in  the  Cilv  rcaiiv  t" 
rise  at  his  command,  was  loud  in  his  reproaches  of  liic  \Vlii|r 
leaders  for  their  lukewarmness,  and  was  actually  at  hide-on^ 

*  In  the  Mvnioir  pnrSied  Io  the  Globe  edition  of  tbe  -  Poetical  Worka  at  Jo) 
Drvden.'  sad  in  the  Bii>|nphicsl  Intiodaction  la  hU  edition  nt  '  S«lrcl  I'm 
Drjdeo,'  prinWd  it  the  Ctsreadoii  Vitf,  Mr.  Chriitie  Mates  thai  Mm  tiibj 
the  poeiD  of  'Abialom  and  Achinml>«l '  i>  Mid  to  baie  been  tu^-grsled  bj  || 
EiDK  himielf.  More  tliui  a  huudred  correctiooi  of  the  text,  with  ui;iii;  valui*^ 
nUet,  haye  been  inpplied  by  Mr.  CbTiilic  in  tlieM  ediii^ — 
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seek,  ti)  .iviiiil  being  arrested,  when  he  was  informcil  by  a  friend, 
LfOril  Mordnunt,  of  a.  conference  in  the  nparlments  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmoulh,  i>f  which  he  was  suspected  to  be  the  subject. 
•My  Lord,'  were  his  reported  wordi,  '  vou  are  a  younj;  man  of 
honour,  and  wouhl  not  deceive  me  ;  if  this  has  happened,  I  must 
be  gone  to-night.'  He  started  iminediatelv,  in  the  dress  of  a 
Presbvlcrian  minister,  for  Hnrwich,  whore  he  was  detained  eight 
or  ten  days  by  contrary-  winds.  He  got  off  at  last  in  an  open 
boat,  anil,  after  a  perilous  voyage,  reached  the  coast  of  Holland 
aod  repnircd  to  7^  msterdntn.  He  presented  himself  amongst  his 
old  enemies,  the  Datch,  like  Coriolanus  amongst  the  Vulscians. 
To  place  him  under  the  a?gis  of  their  laws,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  made  free  of  the  City,  and  his  freedom  was 
conferred  in  a  form  which,  by  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  places  the 
generosity  of  the  Corporation  in  broad  relief:  —  'Carthago 
nun  adhuc  deleta  Comitem  de  Shaftesbury  in  gremio  suo  re- 
cipcrc  vult.'  They  also  hung  up  his  portrait  in  their  hall,  and 
(according  to  Lord  Campbell),  with  a  view  of  reciprocating  their 
hospitality,  he  took  a  large  house,  set  up  a  handsome  establish- 
ment, and  began  &  series  nf  entertainments,  when  he  had  an 
attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach  which  proved  falal.  He  died  on 
die  21st  January,  1683,  in  the  sisty-second  year  of  his  age. 
Their  High  Miebtinesses  of  the  States  honoured  his  memory 
by  going  into  mourning  and  other  tokens  of  respect.  His  body 
was  conveyed  across  the  Channel  in  a  vessel  hung  with  black 
and  adorned  with  streamers  and  escutcheons.  It  was  met  at 
Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  by  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
forming  a  guard  of  honour  for  the  funeral,  which  took  place  at 
Wimborne  SL  Giles. 

Grav  asks  in  his  '  Elegy," — 

'  Can  storied  urn  or  animatod  hnst 
Back  to  its  manBion  call  the  Heoting  breath  ? 
Cim  honour's  voico  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ?' 

Urns  and  busts,  honour  and  flattery,  can  do  none  of  these 
things;  but  spontaneous,  impulsive,  and  disinterested  tributes  to 
(he  dead  may  repair  injustice  to  the  living,  may  soften  if  not 
repel  calumny,  may  recal  good  qualities  to  be  set  against  bad, 
and  so  assist  the  impartial  judgment  of  posterity.  We  cannot 
believe  tliat  Shaftesbury  would  have  been  so  received  as  an 
exile,  nr  so  honoured  at  his  death,  if  (as  Macaulay  states)  'his 
life  was  such  that  every  part  of  it,  as  if  by  a  skilful  contrivance, 
reflects  infamy  on  the  other;'  that  'his  advocates  bad  better 
leave  him  where  they  find  him  ;'  that  '  for  bim  there  is  no  escape 

upwards ;  * 
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upwards ;'  that  *  every  outlet  by  whicli  he  can  creep  out  of  | 
present  position  is  one  which  lets  him  down  into  a  still  lower  Si 
fouler  depth  of  infamy.'  Neither  is  it  probable  that,  if  such  bitter 
words  could  be  justly  applied  to  him,  he  would  have  arquired 
the  warm  friendship  and  esteem  of  Locke,  who  lived  in  confi- 
dential intimacy  with  him  from  the  commencement  of  their 
acquaintance  in  166ti  till  bis  death,  and  left  a  memoir  of  him 
full  of  glowing  praise. 

The  marked  readiness  of  those  who  lived  most  with  hin  to 
condone  hia  errors,  is  in  a  great  measure  explicable  by  the  faci 
that  his  personal  merit  was  great,  his  private  honour  without  a 
slain,  his  disposition  kindly  and  generous ;  and  that  he  lived  in 
times  when  public  virtue  had  fallen  into  such  desuetude  that  thr 
want  of  it  was  hardly  considered  a  reproach.  Whatever  we  know 
(and  we  know  a  great  deal)  of  his  domestic  life  is  to  his  credit ; 
and  his  family  evidently  regarded  his  alfectation  of  royal  morals 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  betokening  no  prolligacy  at  heart.  It  ii  on 
record  that,  when  most  ansious  to  confirm  hb  interest  at  court, 
he  refused  to  sanction  grants  of  public  money  to  the  king's  mis- 
tresses ;  he  disdained  the  French  money  which  patriots,  like 
Algernon  Sydney,  pocketed  without  reserve ;  and  he  added 
nothing  to  his  patrimony  from  the  eleven  years'  tenure  of  an  office 
(the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer)  in  and  by  which  one  of 
Macaulay's  pet  statesmen,  Montagu,  became  fabulously  rich  in 
four.  His  integrity,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  his  weak  point 
as  his  inccjusistcncy, — rendered  prominent  and  glaring  bv  the  (ire 
and  energy  he  threw  into  every  part  he  played  and  every  enter- 
prise he  undertook.  His  was  pre-eminently  the  'vaulting  ambi- 
tion which  o'erleaps  itself,  and  falls  on  the  other.'  His  changes 
from  camp  to  camp  were  not  worse  than  those  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  they  were  more  noted,  from  the  circumstance 
that  his  banner  was  always  flaming  in  the  van.  It  was  in  the 
common  course  of  things  that,  having  broken  with  the  Cabal  for 
going  too  far  in  favour  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  he  should 
make  '  No  Popery  1'  and  '  Liberty !'  his  war-cries  In  the  ensuing 
warfare,  which  he  waged  fiercely,  but  not  ungenerously.  But  his 
love  of  power  was  grasping  and  unscrupulous.  It  was  like  the 
Scotchman's  love  of  money — quocumpte  modo  rem.  He  wonld 
have  power  at  all  hazards,  by  any  means,  at  any  cost  of  prtD- 
ciple.  He  would  wheedle  it  from  the  populace,  if  he  could  pt^m 
extort  it  from  the  Crown —  ^^| 

'  Flectcra  ai  nequeo  superos,  Aeheronta  movebo.*  ^^| 

But  (we  agree  with  Mr,  Christie)  he  may  have  been  headstrong, 
impatient,  volatile ;  he  was  not  mercenary,  he  was  not  (in  the 
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narrow  way)  self-seeking ;  and  no  imputation,  or  even  suspicion, 
lies  on  him,  in  any  part  of  his  career,  of  treachery  or  falsehood. 
He  betrayed  no  counsel  or  confidence;  and  there  was  nothing 
cruel  or  vindictive  in  his  aggressive  measures,  which  were 
rtriclly  measures  of  self-defence.  When  be  moved  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  he  crossed  the  Rubicon  :  the  die  was  cast :  he  thenceforth 
carried  his  life  and  fortune  in  his  hand. 

The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  touching 
Shaftesbury  is  finely  and  forcibly  expressed  by  Lord  Lytton  in 
'St.  Stephen's:' — 

'  WOd  as  the  shapes  invoked  by  magic  epell, 
Dire  and  grotesque,  behold  Achitophel  I 
Dark  convict,  scared  by  Histoiy'a  branding  curse, 
And  hung  in  chains  from  Dryden's  lofty  verso. 
Tet  who  haa  pierced  the  labyrinth  of  that  brain  ? 
Who  plumbed  that  geuius,  both  bo  vast  and  vain  ? 
What  moved  its  depths?  Ambition?  Passion?  Whim? 
This  day  a  Strafford,  and  the  next  a  Pym. 
Is  it,  in  truth,  as  Drydon  hath  implied  ? 
Was  his  "  great  wit  to  madnoaa  near  allied  ?  " 
Accept  that  guess,  and  it  explains  the  man  : 
Eeject, — and  solve  the  riddle  if  you  can.' 
We  reject  this  guess  or  theory  at  the  risk  of  leaving  the  riddle 
unsolved.     There  was  no  sign,  trace,  or  token  of  madness  in 
Shaftesbury  at  any  time.     His  wildest  projects,  his  most  daring 
courses  were  premeditated.     In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and 
ivhirlwind  of  his  ambition,  he  never  lost  his  habit  of  self-exami- 
Qation  or  his  self-command.     His  mind  resembled  the  rocking- 
stoae  in  the  stability  with  which,  after  being  moved  or  shaken, 
it  settled  upon  its  base. 

'  How  often,'  exclaims  Lord  Stanhope,  in  reference  to  the 
calumnies  levelled  at  Marlborough  andSomers, '  have  such  malig- 
nant iaisehoods  damped  the  brightest  energies  and  discouraged 
the  most  active  patriotism.  They  have  quelled  spirits  which 
tad  not  shrunk  before  embattled  armies,  which  had  confronted 
the  terrors  of  a  parliamentary  impeachment,  the  Tower,  and  the 
block  1 '  Adopting  this  reflection,  Mr.  Christie  remarks  that 
Shaftesbury  '  bore  with  heroic  calmness  and  Christian  temper 
the  gibes,  accusations,  and  persecutions  showered  upon  him.' 
We  should  not  like  to  answer  for  his  Christianity  so  far  as  it 
depended  upon  faith  ;  but  that  he  possessed  the  Christian  quality 
of  charity  in  perfection  is  attested  by  the  widowed  Lady  Russell, 
who  said  that  she  bad  never  seen  any  one  more  free  from  gall  or 
bitterness  against  foes. 

In  conversation  with  Locke,  he  broached  two  theories  of 
character  and  conduct  which  throw  light  upon  bis  own : 
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B  wont  to  Bu^  tliat  wisdom  laj  in  the  licnrt,  atid  tiot  ill  f 
id,  and  timt  it  was  not  tbo  wont  of  knowieilge  but  tiio  porvenci 
of  will  tliat  lillud  nion's  octiona  witli    folly,  and   llioir   lives  i 
disorder. 

'  That  tlierc  wui'c,  in  evcrj  one,  two  men,  the  nlse  and  the  foi>lu| 
and  that  each  of  them  niust  ho  allowed  his  turn.  If  yon  would  li 
the  wise,  tbo  gravo,  and  the  serious,  alwaya  to  rule  and  have  the  sway, 
the  fool  would  grow  so  peevish  and  tronblesomo,  that  he  would  pot 
tho  wise  maa  out  of  order,  and  njako  him  lit  for  nothing:  ho  must 
have  his  times  of  boing  let  looaa  to  follow  his  fancies,  and  plajr  hia 
gambols,  if  you  would  have  your  business  go  on  sraoutlily.' 

'1  have  heard  him  also  say  (continues  Locke)  that  be  desired 
no  nioi«  of  any  man  but  that  he  would  talk:  if  he  would  t  "~ 
said  he,  let  him  talk  as  he  pleases.  And,  indeed,  I  never  kl 
any  one  penetrate  so  quickly  into  men's  breasts,  and,  from  a  »1 
opening,  survey  thai  dark  cabinet,  us  he  would,  He  wi 
understand  men's  true  errand  as  soon  as  they  had  opened  their 
mouths  and  begun  their  story,  in  appearance  to  another  pur- 
pose." One  instance  has  been  given,  and  Locke  relates  another, 
bhaftesbury  and  Sir  Richard  Onslow  dined  by  invitation  with 
Sir  John  Denham,  an  elderly  widower,  who  before  dinner  ti>Id 
them  that  he  wished  to  take  their  advice  upon  a  subject  of  ilcep 
import  lo  his  happiness,  namely,  whether  lie  should  or  should  not 
marry  Lis  housekeeper,  for  whom  he  had  long  entertained  affec- 
tion and  esteem  Sir  Richard  Onslow  was  beginninit  *  strong 
pnitest,  when,  looking  their  host  steadily  in  the  face,  Shaftesbury 
asked,  '  Are  you  not  married  to  her  already?'  and  he  confessed 
that  he  was.  'Well,  ihen,*  said  Shaftesbury,  'there  is  nuthinfr 
left  but  to  send  for  her  to  join  us  at  dinner.'  On  their  Icavi' 
the  house,  Sir  Richard  Onslow  asked  what  put  him  on  the  s< 
'  The  man  and  the  manner,'  he  replied,  '  gave  me  a  suspicion 
having  done  a  foolish  thing,  he  was  desirous  to  cover  himself 
the  authority  of  our  advice.  I  thought  it  good  to  be  sure  bel 
you  went  any  farther,  and  you  see  what  came  of  it.' 

His  ready  wit  and  humour  were  incshaustihlc.  Speaker 
Onslow  relates  that  Shaftesbury  was  one  day  conversing  witb  & 
friend  with  a  lady  in  the  room.  Unconscious  of  her  presence, 
he  observed  aloud  :  *  Men  of  sense  are  all  of  one  religion.'  *  Ami 
what  religion  Is  that?'  she  broke  in.  The  Earl,  turning  round 
and  bowing,  replied,  '  Tiiat,  Madam,  men  of  sense  never  tell.' 

When  (1680)  be  was  living  at  Thanet  House,  AldersgateSi 
a  country  clergyman  inquired   for  'my  lord,'  and,  being  ii 
duced,  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Lord  Shaftesbury  (who  waS' 
a  grey  silk  dressing-gown),  and  said,  '  My  Lord,   1  humbly 
your  blessing,'     The  Earl  held  his  hand  over  him  and  saul, 
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give  jou  my  blessing;  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  wliicli  perhaps  may 
do  villi  as  much  giiod  ns  my  Lord  of  Londiia's  ;  hut  he  lives  over 
the  Ka;/.'  The  clerg^yman  started  to  his  feet  and  ran  out  of  the 
house  as  if  pursued  by  the  Evil  One,  with  whom  Shaftesbury 
was  then  commonly  identified  by  the  Church. 

Lord  Campbell  says  that  'as  to  his  literary  merit  he  was 
infinitely  inferior  to  Bolingbroke,'  which  he  was;  and  Lord 
Macaulay  says  that  'nothing  that  remains  from  the  pen  of  Shaftes- 
bury will  hear  a  comparison  with  the  political  tracts  of  Halifax.' 
Does  anything  remain  of  Halifax  that  will  bear  a  comparison 
in  its  way  with  Shaftesbury's  sketch  of  Mr.  Hastings?  But  it  is 
not  as  an  author  or  man  of  letters  that  Shaftesbury  must  be  judged, 
but  as  a  man  of  thought  and  action,  a  politician,  an  orator,  a 
statesman,  a  master  mind  made  up  of  many  varying  gifts  and 
qualities,  a  '  great  faulty  human  being '  in  whom  the  faults  are 
indissolubly  blended  with  the  greatness. 

It  was  to  Shaftesbury's  only  surviving  son  that  Dryden  alluded 
in  the  lines : 

'  And  alt  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  ho  won 
To  that  mifeathcr'd  tivo-legged  thing,  a.  sou, 
Grot,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try, 
And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy.' 

This  son  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  these  lines  were  sup- 
posed to  point  to  his  inferiority  of  umlcrs landing.  They  were 
more  resented  by  his  son,  the  third  Earl,  author  of  the  'Charac- 
teristics,' than  any  other  portion  of  the  satire.  After  the  third 
Earl,  occurs  a  long  interval,  during  which  no  lineal  descendant 
rose  to  celebrity.  But  let  not  those  who  maintain  the  hereditary 
quality  of  genius  or  character,  despair;  for  in  this  instance  we 
are  reminded  of  the  river  which,  after  running  many  miles  under- 
ground, emerges  clearer,  purer,  and  less  turbid  than  at  its  source, 
i^fter  a  noiseless  descent  of  nearly  two  centuries,  the  name  and 
honours  of  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  have  devolved  upon  one  who 
inherits  all  the  domestic  virtues,  with  much  of  the  capacity, 
intellectual  vigour,  high  courage,  and  eager  animated  eloquence 
of  their  founder — one  in  whom  ambition  is  chastened  by  the 
pure  aims  which  make  ambition  virtue — who  has  uniformly  em- 
ployed his  advantages  of  rank,  wealth,  and  station  to  alleviate 
haman  misery,  to  improve  the  moral  and  material  condition 
of  the  poor — who  stands  pr(--cmincnt  amongst  British  nobles  for 
elevated,  disinterested,  untiring  benevolence  and  philanthropy. 
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Aut.  II. —  Tlie  Haiidwritimi  of  Junius  ProJ'euionalhj  InvetH 
gated.  By  Mr.  Charles  ChalHit,  Expert  With  Prrjactc  and 
CoUiUeral  Evidence.  By  the  Hon.  Edward  Twisleton.  Loailon. 
4to.     1871. 
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THE  Work,  the  title  of  which  is  plac 
present  article,  possesses  a  value 
the  immediate  question  which  it  discusse 
to  prove  by  a  minute  and  exhaustive  e 
manuscripts  and  of  the  letter:!  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  that  both  of 
them  were  handwritten  by  the  same  person  ;  but  indirectly  it 
supplies  most  valuable  information  and  rules  for  guidance  to  thnsr 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  subjects  in  which  a  comparison 
of  handwriting  is  more  or  less  involved.  It  owes  its  origin,  to 
a  great  extent,  to  accitlcntnl  circumstances,  which  hare  such  a 
important  bearing  upon  (lie  investigation  before  us,  that  it  j 
necessary  to  set  them  forth  fully : — 

'  In  the  ChiietmnB  eoaaon  of  1770,  or  1771,'  says  Mr.  Twi 
'  when  Mr.  Fmncis  was  on  a  visit  to  his  father  at  Bnth,  ha  danced  I 
tho  Asacmbly  Roooib  more  than  one  evening  with  a  young  lady  nameil 
Miea  Giles.  This  liidy,  bora  in  1751,  was  daughtor  of  Dauiol  GUm, 
Esq.,  afterwards  Goveruor  i>f  tho  Bank  uf  England  ;  and  in  Janoary. 
1772,  sho  became  Mrs.  King  by  marrying  Joseph  King,  Esq.,  of 
Taplow.  It  was  the  ousti>m  at  bulle  a  hundrvd  years  ago  for  a  lady  to 
retain  the  same  partner  during  tho  wholo  of  tho  eveuing ;  so  that  Ui6 
fact  of  Uisa  Gilt^B  having  thus  danced  with  M>.  Francis  would  i 
more  of  an  acquaintance  than  would  neceBsorily  be  involved  in  a  j 
lady's  dancing  with  a  gentleman  at  tho  present  day.  Subtsoqui 
she  received  an  Anonymous  Note,  onclusing  Anonymous  complime 
Yerses,  both  of  which  she  believed  to  have  boon  sent  to  her  by  i 

'  The  note  was  in  the  following  words : — 

'  Tho  inclosed  paper  of  Verses  was  found  this  morning  by  A 
Tho  person  who  found  thcni,  not  knowing  to  whom  they  helm 
obliged  to  trust  to  his  own  Jud^micnt,  and  takes  for  grauted  tl 
could  only  be  meant  for  Miss  Giles.' 

'  Tho  Veraea  were  as  follows: — 

■  When  nature  has,  happily,  finished  her  Part, 
There  is  Work  enough  left  for  the  Graces ; 
'Tis  harder  to  keep  than  tii  eonqnor  tho  Heart ; 
We  admire  and  forget  pretty  Jb'aooe. 


In  the  School  of  the  Graces,  by  Venus  attendol,  " 

Belinda  improves  ev'ry  Hour  ; 
They  tell  her  that  Beauty  itself  may  bo  mended, 

And  shew  her  tho  use  of  her  Puw'r. 


\ 
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They  alone  liavo  instructed  the  fortunate  Maid 

In  Motion,  in  Speech,  and  Address ; 
They  gnvc  hw  that  wuiidtrful  Sinilo  to  persuade, 

Aiid  the  Language  <jf  Looks  to  express. 
i. 
They  directed  her  Eyo,  they  pointed  the  Doi't, 

And  have  taught  hei'  a  dangerous  Skill ; 
For  whether  she  aims  at  the  Uead  or  the  Hc&rt, 

She  can  wound  if  she  pleases,  or  kill. 

'  Tho  Vorsca  and  the  Note  are  each  written  on  a  separftto  sheet  of 
common  letter  paper,  and  the  handwriting  of  the  two  is  different. 
Tho  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  hnniour  of  the  compliment  re- 
quired Bucli  a  difi'orenoo.  The  two  documonte,  though  wholly  uucon- 
oected  with  St.  Valentine's  Day,  ninst  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
valontino ;  the  essential  idea  of  which  is,  that  whereas  certain  Verses 
in  pnise  of  a  young  lady  hod  been  found  by  accident.  Miss  Giles  alone 
merited  sttch  praise,  and  tho  Verses  were  therefore  sent  to  her  as  to 
tlie  person  for  whom  they  were  intended.  Hence,  it  would  have  heen 
out  of  keeping  with  the  plan  of  the  valentine  if  the  Verses  and  tho 
Note  hud  been  in  tlie  same  hiuid writing.' 

We  need  not  for  our  present  purpose  relate  how  the  exist- 
ence of  the  two  documents  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Twislclon,  aud  how  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  public  use  of 
lliem.  That  the  two  documents  were  really  sent  by  Fra 
Miss  Giles  no  one  cao  enCertata  any  reasonable  doubt  after 
perusing  Mr.  Twisleton's  narrative,  and  one  circumstance,  which 
we  shall  presently  lay  before  our  readers,  places  the  fact  beyond 
question. 

The  connesion  of  these  two  documents  with  the  investigation 
into  the  handwriting  of  Junius  arises  thus.  The  Anonymous 
Note  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Junius.  This  will  be  at  once 
evident,  we  think,  to  any  one  who  compares  the  facsimile  of  the 
Note  with  the  facsimiles  of  the  Junian  Manuscripts,  and  is 
placed  beyond  all  (juestion  by  the  Report  of  Mr.  Netherclift, 
printed  in  the  volume  before  us,  in  which  he  proves,  by  d^ 
tailed  reasonings,  that  the  two  must  have  been  handwritten  by 
the  same  person.  As  t!ie  Anonymous  Note  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Junius,  and  as  Francis  had  evidently  sent  it,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  as  a  natural  consequence  that  the  Anonymous 
Verses  were  in  the  natural  handwriting  of  Francis.  This  was 
at  first  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Twlsleton  himself  and  of  many  other 
literary  and  legal  gentlemen  to  whom  he  showed  the  verses,  and 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  external  evidence  and  the  tradition  among 
the  descendants  of  Mrs.  King.     But  now  comes  the  most  inte- 
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resting  part  of  the  slnry.  Mr.  Twisleton,  wliose  caulloi 
luve  of  truth  are  moat  strikingly  exhibited  in  every  point  of  t 
investigntioR,  would  not  finally  adopt  this  conclusion  till  it  Iiad 
been  verified  by  a  professional  expert.  He  arcnrdingly  applin) 
to  Mr.  Netherclift,  who  had  previously  examined  thi-  h.ind- 
writing  of  the  Anonymous  Note,  as  we  bare  already  said  ;  but 
finding  that  this  gi^ntlcman,  in  consequence  uf  a  serious  illness, 
could  not  undertake  the  investigation,  he  placed  the  case  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Chabot,  another  professional  expert.  .Mr.  Chabot, 
however,  after  romparing  the  Verses  with  the  Letters  of  Frnncj*, 

E renounced  an  opinion  directly  c»mtrary  to  what  wns  expected, 
[e  maintained  nut  only  that  he  should  not  he  justified  in 
stating  that  the  Verses  were  in  the  handwriting  of  Francis,  but 
he  thought  that  be  could  prove  the  negative,  via,,  that  Francis 
had  not,  and  could  not  have,  handwritten  the  Verses;  and  in 
corroboration  of  this  opinion  he  pointed  out  numerous  peculiari- 
ties in  the  Verses  which  were  not  in  the  Letters,  and  numerous 
peculiarities  in  the  Letters  which  were  not  in  the  Verses, 

And  here  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Chabot  on  this  occasion  should  be  borne  ia  mind  by  ihciw 
who  arc  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  insinuations  against  expert*.* 
Mr.  Chabot,  in  giving  this  opinion,  shewed  his  independence  by 
opposiu^  the  views  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  professiotully 
employed.  In  fact,  the  case  which  he  had  been  called  in  tu  support 
seemed  to  have  broken  down  in  consequence  of  his  evidence, 
Mr.  Twisleton  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  professional  opinion  of 
Mr.  Chabot ;  but  recollecting  from  the  recently  publishnt  '  Life 
of  Francis'  that  his  cousin  and  familiar  friend,  Mr.  Kichanl 
Tilghman,  was  with  Francis  at  Bath  when  the  Verses  were  sent 
tu  Miss  Giles,  it  struck  Mr.  Twisleton  that  Fmncts  might 
possibly  have  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Tilghman  as  an 
amanuensis.  Fortunately,  in  the  Letter  Book  of  Francis,  wl;ich 
I   was  in  Mr.  Twisleton's  possession,  there  were  six  Letters  written 

•  Th«  followingobtcrtratioasof  Ht.  TvUlcton  nn  tlie  (object  of*  experts '  i]e~ 
*Wr*e  to  be  rcmeiuberol  in  the  prerenl  intetl'gitioD.— 'The  word  "I'lpcrt"  U 
«ften  iu«(l  ler;  looiely.  It  u  fTeqnvuil)'  ll^e>l  to  decignsie  tithognpbera.  or  fru- 
lletnoo  ccnucctcd  with  banhi,  -who  come  farwtrd  u  wilneurt  once  or  twtc«  in 
tlteir  Hvct  to  cxpnsB  their  belief  ihai  KparncuUr  dociunmiiiMiiriFu  uol  wriitca 
by  >  certain  ludtvidiuL  The  «ord  has,  then,  >  nieaaiag  T«ry  different  frinn  tlul 
of  geuersl  eipert*  in  famdwriiiitg.  recognised  as  tach  in  ronrcs  of  jiutice,  like  Mr. 
Chsbot  and  Mr.  Ncthtrelift,  to  whom  esses  of  ditpuied  writing  are  tjFtematieslI]' 
(ubmiUed  f>Din  time  to  Citae  tat  their  profruiooal  opinion,  Sud  who  uv  prvpamt 
to  stale  detailed  r«unns  for  erery  >ueh  opiuioa  whicb  thej  gite.  Haiiug  taken 
some  paini  to  sscertaia  this  point.  I  hiTe  been  asinred  lh>l  durtOK  the  loil  fifty 
jeare  the  number  of  tiieh  eiperls  in  London  hu  bren  tctj  few,  and  that  <bn«  arr 
oalj  two  (Bch  eiperu  la  Loadnn  practice  uow.  tieoce,  tales  al>out  experts  shonkt 
tw  received  wilh  diilrusl,  unlet*  main  and  paritcalars  are  nicDliDiii.-d,  so  Ihat  it 
aw;  be  ucertained  in  what  seme  the  word  "  expert "  is  nwd.' 
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t"  Francis  by  TJIghman.  These  were  now  submitted,  togethcr 
with  the  Verses,  to  Mr.  Chabot,  nbo  expressed  Lis  unhesitating^ 
cnnviction  that  the  Verses  were  in  the  handwriting  of  Tilghman, 
nnd  embodied  his  opinion  in  one  of  the  Reports  here  printed. 
It  would  seem  that  Francis,  witli  his  usual  caution,  was  unwilling 
to  bring  his  own  handwriting  into  any  connection  with  that  of 
Junius,  and  accordingly  wrote  the  Note  himself  in  the  Junian 
hand,  employing  his  friend  Tilghman  to  copy  the  Verges,  who 
probably  never  saw  the  Note. 

We  have  already  referred  our  readers  to  Mr,  Twlsleton'g  nar- 
rative for  the  proof  of  the  essential  point  that  the  Note  and  the 
Verses  came  from  Francis ;  but  we  will  now  mention  the  circum- 
stance to  which  we  alluded,  and  which  proves  incnntestably  that 
Tilghman  was  acquainted  with  the  Verses.  In  1772  Francis, 
who  was  in  Italy,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  C-impbell,  a 
leading  litlimleur  of  the  day.  He  was  evidently  proud  of  this 
letter,  and  attached  so  much  importance  to  it,  that  he  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  his  friend  Tilghman,  who  had  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  America,  of  which  place  he  was  a  native.  The  letter  con- 
tains the  following  Latin  Epigram,  which  Francis  wrote  upon  a 
marble  lion  in  the  Medici  Palace  : — 

'  Ungue  oculoquQ  minai,  orisqae  horrendus  hiatti, 

Impcria  in  eylris  tristia  solus  hahet. 
Hone  catuli  fugiunt.  conjux.  fnlTiquo  p&rentcs, 

Yix  domini  greseus  nusorit  umbm  sequL' 

Tilghman  fully  appreciatetl  Francis's  letter  to  Dr.  Campbell, 
I)ot,  in  regard  to  tlie  epigram,  he  indulged  in  the  following 
criticism  in  hia  reply:  '1  have  no  objection  to  the  epigram  of 
the  old  lion,  provided  you  will  change  the  word  conception  for 
translation,  or  imitation: — 

"  Ho  roared  so  loud  and  looked  bo  woudrous  grim. 
His  very  shadow  durst  not  follow  hiin" — Vide  Pope  xepi  Bodovr. 

1  have  written  this,  partly  out  of  revenge,  and  partly  to  show 
my  reading  and  knowledge  of  languages.'  This  criticism  would 
be  naturally  unpalatable  to  Francis,  who,  accordingly,  in  a  Letter, 
vhich  has  not  been  preserved,  seems  to  have  waged  battle  for 
the  originality  of  his  epigram.  Tilghman  replied  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  ends  with  the  quotation  of  the  two  first  lines 
of  the  second  stanza  of  the  Verses  ;  — 
*  My  deab  Fbancis, 

'  I  have  receiv'd  your  p-ickot  of  the  17th  of  July.  You  are 
Tory  tenacious  of  your  epigram.  I  observo  you  contend  for  it  as  if 
your  reputation  as  a  poet  daponded  on  it,     I  did  not  condemn  tho 

composition^ 
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compOBitiou — I  only  said  it  was  sot  nn  original,  uicl  I  saj  so  still  '• 
bnt  yet  I  am  ready  to  allow  you  cnu  veave  originals,  becanw  ^^ 

"  In  the  School  of  the  Graccti,  by  Veuos  attonded,  ^H 

Beliada  imprOTCB  ov'ry  lionr. "  ^^| 

Upon  this  Mr.  Twisleton  remarks  : —  ^^ 

'  Now,  on  an  attontivo  consideration  of  this  paragraph,  it  seems 
clear  that  Tilghman  himself  cannot  bo  regarded  as  Van  author  of  tho 
two  lines,  inasmuch  as,  in  that  case,  the  quotation  of  them  n'uold  bo 
wanting  in  point,  and  be  nearly  irrelevant.  Tho  subject  under  dia< 
cuBsion  18  a  poetical  compoEition  of  Francis,  and  Tilghmaii,  nhilo  he 
stoutly  denies  tho  originality  of  that  particnlar  composition,  declares 
himself  reiuly  to  allow  that  Francis  can  weave  originiU,  and  then 
qnotoa  the  two  lines  of  the  Verses.  This  quotation  wonld  be  Bmgn- 
ikrly  inapprDprinte  if  Tilghman  was  merely  quoting  two  lines  of  bis 
own  composition  ;  while  it  was  apposite,  and  might  bavc  been  soothing 
to  Francis  after  tho  assault  on  his  epigram,  if  it  alluded  to  Francis's 
Verses.  Tho  latter,  therefore,  may  safidy  be  adopt&l  as  tbc  correct 
explanation  of  the  possago;  and  the  meaning  of  it  is  very  macb  the 
same  as  if  Tilghman  bod  written,  "  I  deny  that  the  conception  of  your 
epigram  was  original,  but  1  do  not  deny  that  yon  can  weave  originals, 
for  your  power  to  do  this  has  been  proved  by  your  verses  on  Belinda." 
At  tho  same  time,  he  probably  quoted  these  two  particular  linos  from 
a  catch  of  fancy  in  a  play  of  words  ;  to  say  that,  as  Belinda,  in  tho 
School  of  tbe  Graces,  '*  imppoy'd  cv'ry  hour,"  bo  Francis  improved 
what  he  borrowed,  and  thus  madu  Lie  compositions  originals.' 

The  circumstances  wc  Lave  narrated  above  having  enabled 
Mr.  Twisleton  to  test  the  sagacity  and  independence  of  Mr, 
Chabot,  it  occurred  to  him  as  probable  that,  if  sufficient  materials 
were  placed  at  Mr.  CUabot's  disposal,  he  would  be  able  to  give  a 
sound  opinion  on  the  much  more  important  question  whether 
Sir  Philip  Francis  did,  or  did  not,  handwrite  the  Letters  ot 
Junius.  In  regard  to  Francis,  Mr.  Twisletoa  procured,  from 
a  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  through  \lr.  Kleri- 
rale,  one  i>f  the  two  authors  of  the  *  Life  of  Francis,"  a  Letter- 
Book  containing  fortr-two  original  Letters  written  and  sent  by 
Francis  to  his  brother-in-law  or  to  his  wife  in  the  jears  from 
1767  to  1771  inclusive.  And  in  r^ard  to  Junius,  not  only  hod 
the  Trustee*  of  the  British  Musenm  recently  purchased  all  the 
original  Letters  and  writings  of  Jonius  in  the  possession  of  Mrs, 
IVkes,  which  had  belonged  first  to  Mr.  Henr^-  Dick  Woodfall, 
and  afterwards  to  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Paikes,  but  Mr.  Murray 
rcadilv  guve  access  to  the  original  Maauscripts  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius  to  Mr.  Grcnville  wbich  were  Id  his  possession.  Under 
these  circumstaaces  Mr.  Twisleton  gave  fonnal  written  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Qinboi  'that  be  should  submit  the  fasodwriting  of 
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Junius  to  a  searching  comparison  with  the  Letters  of  Sir  Philiji 
Francis,  and  should  state,  professional  I  v,  his  opinion  in  writing' 
whether  the  Letters  of  Francis  and  of  Junius  respectively  were, 
€jr  were  not,  written  by  the  same  hand.' 

Subsequently  Mr.  Twisleton  requested  Mr.  Chabot  to  report 
whether  the  negative  could,  or  could  not,  be  proved  respecting; 
I^dy  Temple  and  Lord  George  Sackvjlle,  as  well  as  the  affirma- 
tive respecting  Sir  Pliilip  Francis.  This  request  was  suggested 
to  Mr.  Twisleton  by  what  had  passed  respecting  the  Anonymous 
Verses,  when  Mr.  Chabot  had  negatived  Francis's  claim  before 
Tilgbman  had  been  discovered  as  their  handwriter ;  and  it 
seemed  to  Mr.  Twisleton  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were,  or  were  not,  any  habits  or  peculiarities  of  writing  in  Lady 
Temple,  or  Lord  George  Sackville,  which  appeared  to  Mr, 
Chabot  incompatible,  or  not  easily  tii  be  reconciled,  with  habits 
or  peculiarities  in  the  handwriting  of  Junius. 

The  result  is  contained  in  two  elaborate  Reports,  occupying 
197  quarto  pages,  one  on  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
and  the  other  on  the  handwritings  of  Lady  Temple,  Lord  George 
Sackville,  and  others.  These  are  followed  by  facsimiles,  taken 
by  pholo-lithography,  of  the  letters  of  Junius  and  of  the  proof- 
■heets  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  by  similar  facsimiles  of  the 
letters  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  uf  the  other  persons  to  whom 
the  authorship  of  the  Junian  Letters  has  been  at  various  times 
ascribed.     Thus  we  have  an  amount  of  evidence  which  has  never 

?reviously  been  presented  to  the  public;  and,  indeed,  as  far  as 
rancis  is  concerned,  all  the  facsimiles  of  his  autographs  which 
have  been  published  in  'Junius  IdentiBed,'  in  the  'Chatham 
Correspondence,'  and  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  Sir  P.  Francis,'  do  not, 
combined,  quite  equal  in  the  number  of  words  the  first  Letter  of 
Francis  contained  in  the  volume  before  us. 

There  is  one  peculiar  feature  in  these  Reports  to  which  Mr. 
Twisleton  directs  special  attention: — 

'  As  fcr  as  is  known,  they  are  tho  only  instanco  in  which  an  cspcrt 
has  deliberately  published  tho  result  of  his  ittvestigatioDs  into  tho 
handwriting  of  Junius  and  Francis  ;  nnd  most  tmdoubtodly,  they  are 
'  the  only  instance  in  which  any  such  ex^icrt  has  ivritten  professionally, 
and  Babecribcd  his  name  to  his  opiuiou.  Still,  although  Mr.  Chabot 
has  written  his  Eeports  under  professional  responsibility,  and  they 
thoB  deserve  to  bs  read  with  more  than  ordimiry  attention,  he  is  de- 
BirooB — aud  I  publish  Lis  Beports  with  the  same  desire — that  his  con- 
clusions should  in  no  respect  be  accepted  on  grounds  of  mere  authority, 
but  that  they  should  be  judged  of  entirely  by  tho  reosuns  which  he 
advances  in  tlieir  behalf.' 
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made  use  uf  by  tbe  snmc  person,  it  is  impurtaiit  In  obierTe  the 
method  pursued  in  tbe  investigation.  Most  persons  are  content 
witb  a  general  comparison,  without  endeavouriop  tu  ascertain  lite 

Erinciples  wliicb  govern  the  handwriting,  or  the  characteristic 
abits  in  the  two  handwritings  under  discustion.  They  thus  fotm 
their  judgment  by  the  impression  left  uixin  their  minds  by  gem-ral 
similarity,  withrmt  that  Lareful  examination  of  the  jiecuUar  atul 
distinctive  formations  of  individual  letters  which  charactriUe 
tbe  writing.  'The  principles  which  underlie  all  proof  by  com- 
parison of  handwritings  are  very  simple,  ond  when  distinctly 
enunciated,  appear  to  bo  self-evident  To  prove  that  two  docu- 
ments were  written  by  the  same  hand,  coincidences  must  be 
shown  to  exist  in  them  which  cannot  be  accidental.  To  prove 
that  two  documents  were  written  by  differeni  hands,  discrepancies 
must  be  pointed  out  in  them  which  cannot  he  accounted  for  by 
accident  or  by  disguise.  These  principles  are  easy  in  under- 
stand, but  to  exemplify  them  in  observations  is  by  no  means 
always  easy.'  It  is  the  merit  of  these  Reports  that  tliey  give  an 
analysis  of  the  handwriting  by  examining  separately  ihc  elements 
or  letters  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  would  be  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  method  pursued  by  Mr, 
Cbabot  in  his  investigation  without  entering  into  minute  details  ; 
and  even  tlien  lliey  would  be  hardly  intelligible  without  consbuil 
reference  to  the  llthographetl  plates,  which  we  have  not  (he 
means  of  reproducing  on  our  pages.  But  we  can  promise  sucb 
of  our  readers  as  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  Mr,  Chabot's 
remarks  and  reasoning,  with  tlie  help  of  the  lithographed  plates, 
a  rich  mine  of  instruction  on  a  subject  which  bad  never  yet 
been  explained  in  any  systematic  treatise.  We  may  first 
state  in  general  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Chabot 
arrived  on  tlic  long-disputed  controversy  respecting  the  Ju 
handwriting. 

'  I  find  generally,'  Bays  Mr.  Cbnbol, '  iu  tlio  writing  of  the  Letters 
of  Sir  PhUij)  FranoiB  so  much  vnrioty  in  the  formation  of  all  Icttwa 
which  admit  of  variety  as  to  render  his  handwriting  difficult  to  disgotao 
in  [Liiy  ordinary  manner,  and  conseqnentlyeasy  tu  identify.  I  discorer 
nlao  ill  the  writing  of  the  Letters  and  Uanuscripts  of  Junioe  voriattons 
iu  the  fununtion  of  certain  letters,  in  some  cases  very  mnltifarionsi 
nnd  of  frequent  ocourronce.  and  that  tlieso  variations  closely. cor- 
respond  with  those  observed  iu  tho  writing  of  Sir  Philip  Fnaeis. 
They  ore,  honevcr,  chicfiy  cgufincd  to  tho  small  letters  in  both  hand- 
writiiigs :  tho  Imbitual  formation  of  capital  letters  being  seldotn  de- 
parted from  in  any  CBsential  porlic-ilnr  iu  either,  I  find  also,  id  boom 
instances,  wherein  .Tnnius  makes  oxaggerntod  formations  of  oertain 
letters,  exact  coiinturparts  of  them  arc  to  be  fonud  iu  tlie  writing  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  aud  in  some  cnscs  as  nearly  as  poEsiblo  with  Cbo 
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same  freqnencj.  I  further  find  in  the  handsmting  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis  a  repetition  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  leading  features  and 
peculiar  habits  of  writing,  independent  of  the  formations  of  letters, 
which  so  distinguish  the  Junian  writing.  These  are  so  numerous,  so 
varied,  and  in  some  cases  so  distinctive,  that,  when  taken  collectively, 
it  is  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  they  can  be  found  in 
tho  handwriting  of  any  two  persons.  I  am,  therefore,  irresistibly 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Junian  Manuscripts  and  the  forty- 
foor  Letters  of  Francis  have  all  been  written  by  one  and  the  same 
hand«' 

It  is  obvious,  upon  a  momentary  glance,  that  the  letters  of 
Junius  are  written  in  a  feigned  hand  : — 

'  Upon  examination,  I  find  that  the  principal  features  of  the  disguise 
consist  of  the  very  common  practice  of  altering  tho  accustomed  slope, 
and,  in  many  cases,  writing  in  a  smaller  liand,  whilst  that  which  is  of 
naore  importance,  viz.  the  radical  forms  of  letters,  is  repeatedly  neg- 
lected. It  is  difficult,  whilst  the  mind  is  engaged  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  writing,  to  avoid  occasionally,  indeed  frequently,  failing 
into  some  of  the  habits  of  writing  peculiar  to  the  ^vriter.  The  simple 
expedients  of  altering  the  usual  dope  and  size  of  the  writing  may  be 
maintained  without  difficulty,  but  it  becomes  veiy  trying  to  attend  to 
details  at  the  same  time.  I  have  never  met  with  a  writer  who  could 
do  so,  and  sustain  a  consistent  and  complete  disguise  throughout  a 
piece  of  writing  of  moderate  length.' 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Junian  hand- 
writing is  the  fineness  of  the  strokes.  It  had  been  often  re- 
marked that  Junius  must  have  written  with  an  extremely  fine 
pen.  His  handwriting  is  finer  and  smaller  than  that  of  Francis ; 
and  a  finely  made  pen,  as  Mr.  Chabot  remarks,  would  be  a 
necessary  auxiliary  to  enable  a  person,  like  Francis,  who  habi- 
tually wrote  in  a  bold  hand,  to  reduce  the  size  of  his  writing. 
Moreover,  a  bold  handwriting  would  instinctively  suggest  the 
contrast  of  a  fine  and  diminished  style  of  writing  for  a  feigned 
band.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  friend  that  Junius  may 
have  maintained  without  effort  the  persistent  fineness  of  his  lines 
by  using  a  crow-quill — a  suggestion  which  seems  to  us  very 
probable,  though  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  made 
before. 

Mr.  Chabot  brings  forward  two  distinct  classes  of  evidence 
to  identify  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  with  that  of 
Junius,  one  relating  to  the  formation  of  letters,  and  to  pecu- 
liarities connected  therewith,  and  the  other  to  habits  of  writing 
which  do  not  necessarily  depend  on  such  formations  and 
peculiarities.     The  former   class  cannot,   as   we   have   already 
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said,  be  made  intelligible  wiUiout  reference  to  tlie  plate* ;  but 
certain  Bpecialities  will  lie  readily  understood  by  the  help  of  J 
few  woodcuts. 

First   as    to    the    genera!    construction    of  the   Jui 
writing : — 

*  Upon  an  attentive  (Examination,  it  will  bo  fonnd  tliat  the  slopa  (tf 
the  Juntan  writing  differs  from  that  of  Francis's  principally  in  the 
down-strokes  of  the  letters ;  and  that  the  slope  of  the  ap-etrokoa.  which 
18  very  horizontally  inclined,  is  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  same  in 
both.  This  will  become  clearly  apparent  upon  an  iMaraioaticm  tnd 
comparison  of  the  following  fncBimtles : — 

'  Some  writoTs  wake  both  the  nppcr  and  lower  tnras  of  their  letM^H 
angnlar;  others  give  them considerablo roundness;  the  results  arc  two 
opposite  stylea  of  writing.  When  Francis  wrote  rapidly,  his  writing 
partook  of  both  characteristics  in  an  eminent  degree.  Soe  the  first 
seven  linos  of  the  3rd  page  of  his  Letter,  No.  38  (Plate  202), 
wherein  the  upper  turns  of  the  letters  arc  extremely  angular,  and  the 
lower  turns  are  well  ronnded,  in  addition  to  which  the  letter  are 
extremely  wide.  If  ho  altered  the  duwn-strokea — by  making  tbom 
more  upright,  without  moldug  any  corresponding  ultemtion  in  tha 
up-strokoB  of  his  writing,  those  three  ijnaliBcations  would  necesEorily 
bo  augmented  and  become  more  distinctly  apparent.  Be  that  ■> 
it  may,  they  arc  the  principles  upon  which  the  Jnninu  hand  is  con- 
stmct^ 

'  When  Jimius  altered  tlio  natiintl  tendency  of  his  hand,  whiob' 
Bometimcs  attempted  for  the  pnrpose  of  disguising  it,  by  making 
lower  as  well  as  the  upper  turns  of  his  letters  angular,  the  two  lead 
characteristics  of  eitromo  breadth  to  the  former  and  narrowneiM 
the  latter  still  remain  (see  his  Letter  to  WikhI&II,  No  3).  It  is 
only  the  fineness  and  sniallncss  of  the  writing,  hut  also  tha  oi. 
larity  of  bo  many  of  the  lower  turns  of  the  «-riting  of  that  Lei 
that  occasions  the  strong  contrast  of  its  general  character  to  that  of  the 
Letters  to  Woodfall,  Nos.  7,  %  12,  and  22,  and  uthcrc  of  the  Jimian 

'  Although  many  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  contrast  with  each 
in  their  general  appearance,  the  construction  of  the  writing  of 
based  upon  these  principles  :^In  nil,  the  upper  turns  of  the  li 
are  angular  and  cramped,  and  the  lower  turns  wide  and  frao  ;  am 
latter  ore  habitually,  though  sot  alnaya  well  rounded,  agreeably 
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the  natnral  tendency  of  Francis's  writing,  particularly  wlien  he  wrote 
rapidly.  The  extreme  width  of  the  lower  tarns  of  the  letters  fre- 
quently occasioned  in  the  Junian  hand  as  much  space  between  the 
letters  as  between  words,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  &csimiles : — 

^  The  following  word,  taken  from  Junius's  first  Letter  to  Mr. 
Grenville,  forcibly  illustrates  these  three  peculiarities : — 

^  In  ilial  faorimile  the  upper  turns  of  the  letter  A  and  m  are  angular 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  lower  turn  of  the  letter  Ji  is  so  round  and  wide 
that  it  oocasions  almost  as  much  space  between  the  two  letters  as  is 
mfibrded  between  that  word  and  the  word  following  it' 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  specialities 
in  the  haxid writings  of  Junius  and  Francis : — 

*  L  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  apt  to  write  the  letter  %  in  the  word 
^'  time  "  upside  down,  as  in  the  following  facsimiles : — 


He  has  done  so  in  eight  of  the  twonty-one  instances  wherein  that 
word  occurs  in  his  Letters.  Ho  would,  therefore,  be  liable  to 
repeat  that  habit  whilst  writing  in  a  feigned  hand.  «^ 

Accordingly  I  find,   on   the   2nd  page  of    Junius's         * — /wwi 
third  Letter  to  Mr.    Grenville,  that  word  written  //TTlXj 

in  the  same  remarkable  manner,  thus  : —  \ 

Koreoyer,  the  general  character  of  the  writing  of  that  word  corre- 
sponds closely  with  the  two  instances  taken  from  Francis's  writing. 

'  II.  But,  further,  Francis,  having  written  the  word  ^'  time,"  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  in  the  peculiar  manner  shown,  had  the  habit  of 
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occasionally  making  an  atldition  to  the  small  letter  t,  which  had  tho 
oflfcct  of  converting  it  (improperly)  into  a  capital  letter,  thus  :— 


-^i^^Z^-t^^^/^  ^y^'P'TTjCy 


^iTZ^^^^ 


'  Botli  of  those  peculiarities  occur  in  tho  word  "  time  "  written  on 
tlie  1st  page  of  Junius's  first  Letter  to  Mr.  Grenville,  thus : — 


^^jhJL>Mt 


CJ? 


raM> 


Tho  Letter  from  which  that  word  is  taken  is  dated  only  a  month  after 
the  date  of  Francis's  Letter  from  which  the  first  of  tho  two  fScicsi miles 
of  the  word  ^^  time  "  is  taken,  and  it  occurs  in  the  same  phrase,  viz.  ''  in 
the  mean  time/'  The  form  of  the  addition  made  bj  Junius  does  not 
exactly  correspond  with  that  by  Francis,  because  he  was  disguising  liis 
hand;  but  the  habit  or  intention  is  the  same,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  form.  This  disguise,  however,  like  many  others  adopted 
by  Junius,  was  not  uniformly  maintained.  There  is  another  instance 
in  which  no  difference  of  form  appears.  Francis  occasionally  made 
this  addition  to  the  small  letter  /  when  he  wrote  the  word  "  thing  "  in 
tho  middle  of  a  sentence  where  no  capital  letter  was  needed,  as  in  tho 
following  facsimiles : — 


*  Jimitis  has  made  a  similar  addition,  and  in  /l 

like  form,  to  the  letter  /,  in    the   same   word  Cj 3  • 

("  things"),  also  wTitten  in  the  middle  of  a  f/T^  JHuL^AJf^ 

sentence,  thus :  —  Ji          I  ^^^^7^ 

'It 
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'It  will  ba  obsfiTved  in  oach  case  that,  if  tlie  addition  be  removed, 
the  word  will  remaio  written  with  a  small  letter  (,  commenued  with  iiu 
npetcoko  in  the  UBnal  nianQer,  atid  that  tho  entire  word  has  been  written 
]^  a  eiiigte  operation  of  the  pen,  auetaincd  on  the  paper  until  the  word 
liOB  been  completed. 

'  ThoBo  ttvo  peculiaritioB  oro  by  no  means  freijnent  in  tlie  Juniait 
ivTitings;  their  occurrouco  in  Francis's  hand  suggests  the  source 
whence  thoy  are  derived.  They  occur  in  other  words  in  hia  writing 
at  irregular  intervals,  insafGcient  to  be  regarded  as  habits  of  writing, 
bat  rauier  its  inadvortoncios  to  which  he  was  liable.  Another  instance 
of  an  inverted  letter  i  occurs  in  the  word  "  writing,"  and  "  write,"  in 
Prancis'a  Letters,  thus : — 


'£t/>y^^~~ 


^-i<y>^^^^ 


1  eimilar  words  in  Junius  to  Woodfall,  thus  -.- 


frriL 


HrymZii 


'In  the  same  way  that  Fi-oncis  formed  the  letter  i  similarly  to  a  letter  r, 
'  HO  he  formed  (and  far  more  frequently)  the  letter  r  like  a  letter  i. 
The  writing  of  Junius  is  equally  plentiful  in  these  irregularities. 

*  HL  In  Junius  to  Woodfall,  the  two  letters  v  and  e  of  the  secoad 
syllable  of  the  word  "  Cavendish  "  are  omitted.  The  omissiun  is 
ugniGed  by  a  diameter  formod  somewhat  after  the  following  model. 


^- 


This  mark  is  the  brand  of  Francis's  baud,  i 


ruborated  by  other  evidence,  stamps  that  Letter  as  having  emanated 
tram  him.  The  omission  of  the  three  letters  u,  a,  and  r,  of  the  tecond 
syllable  of  the  word  "  Febmary  "  in  the  dating  of  that  Letteris  signi- 
fied by  a  mark  in  perfect  keeping  with  that  employed  by  Junius,  as  in 
the  following  facsimiles : — 

JoNiDa,  FsAScrs. 


'  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  this  mode  of  shortening  a  word  in 
any  other  handwriting.  It  may  have  been  common  in  the  last  century, 
bat  no  instance  has  attraeUid  my  attention  in  a  vary  large  amount  of 
different  handimtings  of  that  period  which  I  have  examined  in  the 
British  Huseum.  It  occurs  once  only  in  the  Junian  hand  ;  but  I  find 
three  other  instances  in  the  Letter  Book  on  the  backs  of  Letters  by 
Francis  besides  that  already  given,  suf&cient  to  showtltat  that  mark  of 
abbreviation  was  a  peculiarity  specially  belonging  te  his  hand. 

'The 
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'  Thu  proccding  are  tnstaiiccR  of  H])ccialitie8  in  regard  to  fontis,  ia 
nil  three  of  which,  in  combiiuition,  fow  if  any  other  writers  nn  ba 
fiinnd  to  participate  with  JuniuB  and  FrauciB.  I  find  in  their  h>aia 
not  only  coincidonooe  of  special  formations  of  letters  bnt  of  S{>ecul 
ufiOB  for  which  particular  formations  only  of  certain  letters  are  em- 
ployed ;  and,  notwithstanding  those  formutionB  are  of  a  canmun 
character,  the  application  of  them  I'l  particnlar  nsee,  to  the  exclnsion 
of  other  common  formations,  givt^s  them  cunaidorablo  importanoc.' 

We  may  alio  notice  another  speciality  In  the  two  bandwritiogs 
relating  to  the  letters  m  and  ». 

'  The  junction  of  two  words  had  tho  effect  of  nuiteiially  altering  Iho 
cliaracter  of  tho  formation  of  certain  letters  in  the  two  handwritingv 
now  under  cianuuation.  Both  Junius  and  Francis  freqnently  formed 
the  letters  ni  and  n  in  a  Homewhnt  diKtinctivo  manner,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing facsimiles; — 

It  will  ho  observed  that  roundness  of  form  charactoriBOB  tho  t 
turns,  commencing  the  letters  m  and  n,  in  the  above  examples. 
letters  might  hare  been  joined  to  tho  words  preceding  tkem  aa 

have  proBcrredthatcharacter:  and  would  do  BO  inhandswbereiiLK  

uees  of  form  is  habitual.  This,  however,  was  not  so  either  with  JuniiM 
or  with  Francis.  When  Janins  joined  cither  a  letter  ni  or  a  letter  n 
to  the  wonl  prccr<1ing  it,  he  alter«d  the  character  of  those  Iett<ira  iu  a 
Tory  marked  manner  by  changing  tho  round  form  into  a  very  a 
one.  Francis  also  foil  into  the  some  habit,  as  is  evinced  ii 
ing  &CBiiDilee : — 
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Juious. 


Fbancis. 

^4» 


Junius. 


ty'AA..>KjLAMjur        La 


Francis. 


Moreover,  they  were  both  prone  to  join  words  commencing  with  m  or 
n  to  the  words  preceding  them. 

'Francis,  on  i^ery  rare  occasions,  commenced  the  small  letter  m^ 
when  digjoined  from  the  preceding  word,  not  only  angularly  but  in  a 
yery  distinctive  manner,  as  in  the  subjoined  examples : — 


C^^     «^LO 


Two  instances  of  the  letter  m  thus  formed  occur  in  the  Junian  hand, 
as  in  the  words  ^  man  "  and  "  money,''  written  in  the  Essay  sent  to 
Mr.  Grenyille,  as  in  the  following  facsimiles : — 


<frLjL4i^ 


^HK^^lKJiAj 


'  Thus,  three  distinct  formations  of  the  letter  m,  at  the  beginnings 
of  words,  distinguish  alike  the  handwriting  of  both  Junius  and 
Fxaneis.' 

We  have  selected  the  above  similarities  out  of  many  hundreds 
of  a  like  kind,  merely  as  examples  of  the  mode  of  investigation 
adopted  by  Mr.  Chabot  in  dealing  with  the  formation  of  letters. 
We  now  proceed  to  mention  some  instances  of  habits  common  to 
Janios  and  Francis,  which  are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  their 

mode 


moile  (if  forming    letters,      Mr.  Chttbnt  cnumeiates  nil 
instances : — 

1.  The  mode  of  dating  Letters. 

2.  The  placing  a  fitllstop  after  tbe  aalutation. 

3.  The  mode  of  signing  initials  between  two  dashes. 

4.  Writing  in  paragraphs. 

5.  Separating  paragraphs  by  dashes  placed  between  tbem-l 
their  commencement, 

6.  Invariable  attention  to  punctuation. 

7.  The  enlargement  of  the  first  letters  of  woiils, 

8.  The  insertion  of  omitted  letters  in  the  line  of  writing, 
and  not  above  it,  and  the  various  modes  of  correcting  mis- 
writing.  ^H 

9.  Mode  of  abbreviating  nords,  and  abbreviating  the  &&l^H 
words.  ^M 

10,  Missiielling  certain  specified  noi'ds. 

Of  these  several  points  of  agreement  in  habits  between  the 
handwritings  of  Junius  and  Francis,  the  first  Is  the  most  striking, 
and  deserves  special  study.  The  datings  of  the  Letters  of  Junios 
are  characterised  by  the  following  nine  points : — 

1.  The  placing  the  note  of  place  and  time  at  tlie  top  of  fl 
Letter,  and  not  at  the  foot  or  close  of  it. 

i.  The  writing  the  whole  in  one  line  only. 

3.  The  writing  the  name  of  place, 

4.  Placing  the  day  of  the  month  before  the  mouth,  and  i 
after  it. 

5.  Placing  a  stop  after  the  name  of  place. 
(5.  Placing  a  stop  after  the  day  of  tbe  month. 

7.  Placing  a  stop  after  the  name  of  the  month. 

8.  Placing  a  Stop  after  the  figures  of  the  year, 

9.  Writing  at  full  length  such  a  month  as  'January,'  *  Fh 
ruary,'  or  '  October,' 

The  following  facsimile,  taken  from  Junius's  third  Letter  i 
Mr.  Grenville,  illustrates  the  nine  points; — 

Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  these  nine  points,  and  particr 
larly  tbe  first  eight,  are  found  combined  in  most  of  the  cxislin;* 
Letters  of  Francis.  Many  of  these  points,  taken  separately,  are 
of  common  concurrence  in  the  openings  of  Letters;  bat  their 
combination  is  likely  to  be  extremely  rare.  Mr.  Cbabot  says 
he  has  never  seen  them  combined,  except  in  Junius  and  Francis ; 

fuul 
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and  Mr,  Twisleton,  who  Las  examined  more  than  3000  Letters 
in  the  'Grenville  Papers,'  the  '  Anson  Papers,'  and  other  docn- 
ments  of  the  same  kind,  likewise  states  that  he  has  never  seen 
those  points  united  in  any  other  writer,  Mr.  Chabol,  therefore, 
we  think,  is  justified  in  adding  that,  'upi>a  conaparing  a  paper 
written  aoonjmously  with  the  known  Letters  of  a  suspected 
party,  such  a  combination  in  each  document  would  rairy  sus- 
picion to  the  highest  point,  and,  united  to  a  few  only  of  other 
coincidences  of  equal  importance,  would,  by  an  impartial  mind, 
be  deemed  conclusive  as  to  the  reality  of  the  suspected  fact.' 

Another  habit  which  Francis  had  in  writing  was  to  put  a  full- 
stop  after  the  salutation,  thus  :  '  Sir.'  '  My  Lord.'  This  we  find 
in  forty-one  out  of  the  forty-two  Letters  in  Francis's  Letter- 
Book.  'The  habits  of  different  persons  differ  in  this  respect. 
Some  put  a  comma,  a  few  put  a  fullstop,  a  very  few  put  a  semi- 
colon, and  the  great  majority  of  writers  put  no  stop  at  all  after 
the  salutation.  Others  do  not  follow  any  fixed  rule,  but  some- 
times put  no  stop,  sometimes  put  a  fultstop,  and  sometimes  put 
a  comma.  What  was  remarkable  in  Francis  was  his  settled 
habit  of  marking  bis  salutations  with  a  fullstop.  On  scrutinising 
Junius  with  a  knowledge  of  this  habit,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
this  volume  there  are  twenty-five  salutations  of  Junius;  that  he 
placed  after  every  one  of  them  either  a  fullstop  or  a  line  of 
separation;  that  he  substituted  the  line  of  separation  in  seven 
instances  only,  which  are  in  informal  Letters  to  his  printer  ; 
■while  in  twelve  other  Letters  to  his  printer,  and  in  all  his  formal 
Letters,  such  as  the  three  Letters  to  Mr.  Grenville,  the  first  Letter 
to  Lord  Chatham,  the  Letter  signed  "  Vindex,"  and  the  Letter 
signed  "Scotus,"  a  fullstop  invariably  follows  the  salutation.' 

We  may  also  direct  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  Jui  ' 
signed  his  Letters.  He 
rarely  subscribed  himself 
otherwise  than  with  the 
single  initial  capital  letter 
C  which  he  placed  be- 
tween two  lines,  thus:  •— 

This  practice  is  not  traceable  in  the  earlier  Letters  of  Francis, 

*  II  mnj  be  remarked,  by  the  vny,  that  ihese  two  Torms  of  the  lelt«r  C  can  be 
traced  to  tlit;  hauil  of  FrsDcis,  as  showa  iu  the  following  facsimiles  : — 


i 
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but  during  the  writing  of  tlie  Junian  Letter 
Bciously  to  have  adopted  himself  the  form 
of  sip;nature  nbich  he  had  assumed  as  a 
disguise.  On  two  ocrasions,  whilst  the  - 
Junian  Letters  were  being  written — -viz. 
on  the  3rd  May,  1769,  and  on  the  14th 
July,  1770  —  he  added  two  lines,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Junian  signature,  thus: —  ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  as  Mr.  Twisleton  has  poinled  ont, 
that  this  Letter  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1769,  was  written  only  two 
days  before  the  private  Letter  of  Junius  tn  Woodfall,  No.  2. 
Francis  signed  his  initials,  P.  F.,  between  two  dashes  on  the 
Wednesday,  and  Junius  signed  his  initial  letter,  C,  between  two 
dashes  on  the  Friday. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  following  anecdote  may 
be  mentioned,  for  which  Mr.  Twisleton  was  indebted  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Blake,  of  Danesburv,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  his  father, 
the  late  Mr.  William  Blake:— 

'  After  the  pnblieotion  of  "  Junius  Identified,"  Mr.  William  Blako 
was  in  a  country  house  with  Sir  Philip  FmnciB,  and  happened  to 
converse  with  him  on  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  to  which  Sir  Philip 
eipresaod  his  avetBion.  This  induced  Mr.  Blake  to  single  out  for  his 
porusftl  tbo  well  known  lines  in  the  "  Giaonr,"  beginning  with  "  Ho 
who  hath  beul  him  o'er  the  dead."  Francis  read  them,  went  to  » 
nritutg  table,  seized  a  piece  of  paper,  wis^to  down  on  it  a  string  of 
words  which  he  extracted  &om  ihoati  lines,  ending  with  "  nothingnees  " 
and  "  changeless,"  added  below  them  the  word  "  sen»ele»»,"  and  then 
rapidly  eutecribed  hia  initials  between  the  two  dashes.  Oni  obeerving 
the  signature,  Mr.  Blako  said  to  him,  "  Pray  will  you  allow  mo  to  a^ 
you,  Sir  Philip,  do  you  aiwoyn  "sign  yonr  initials  in  that  manner!" 
Sir  Philip  merely  answered  gruffly,  "  1  tnow  what  you  mean.  Sir,"  and 
walked  away.  This  took  place  in  or  about  the  year  1817,  forty-eight 
years  after  the  3rd  of  May,  1769,  the  date  of  the  Letter  in  this  volnmc 
in  which  the  signature  of  his  initials  between  two  dashes  first  oeeura." 

There  is  also  a  striking  similarity  between  Junius  and  Francis 
in  their  mode  of  abbreviating  words.     This  will  be  seen  by  two 
or  three  examples.     Junius  and  Francis  occasionally  abbrevii 
the  words  '  though '  and  '  would,'  thus  :   '  tho','  '  wo'! '  as  la 
following  facsimiles: — 


Jv\ivs.  Fbahcip. 

So  also  both  Junius  and  Francis  occasionally  abbreviated  the 
words  'do  not,'  and  'your,*  in  the  following  manner: — 

So 


I 
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iLtT^ 


*6^f-7iy/^ 


Junius  and  Francis  botli  punctuated  their  writing'  habitualljr; 
and  where  a  sentence  ends  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph,  they 
frequently  give  force  to  the  punctuation  by  substituting  a  dadi 
for  a  period,  and  sometimes  more  effectively  by  employing  both. 
Occasionally  they  add  this  dash  to  erery  other  form  of  punctua- 
tion, in  the  following  manner,  thus : — 

?  / 


The  most  remarkable  instances  are  those  of  the  notes  of  exclama- 
tion and  interrogation,  involving  in  each  three  operations  of  the 
pen,  thus: — 


/ 


The  attention  which  Junius  and  Francis  paid  to  punctuation 
liad  been  previously  noticed  by  Mr.  Taylor  : — 

Nothing  affords  greater  scope  for  diversity  of  practice  than  tho 
fc  of  punctualion.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  writers  to  be  very 
eareleas  m  this  matter:  bat  Junius  and  Sir  Fhilip  are  particular  in 
ihe  use  of  etops,  pointing  vritli  minuto  accuracy  oven  the  most  trifling 
notes.  The  principle  upon  which  thia  is  done  sfaows  tho  closest  con- 
£>nnity  of  pLui.  It  may  Gccm  a  trivial  circumstance  to  some,  but  the 
Introduction  of  the  ehorl  ilroke — or  daih— between  words  as  well  as 
jKntencos,  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  dono  by  both  of  them,  is 
characteristic  of  the  writers." — Junius  Idenlijied,  p.  376. 

On  the  nature  of  the  evidence  thus  adduced,  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Twisleton  deserve  attention: — 

It  is  to  bo  Tomcmhered  that  the  evidence  of  the  idcutity  of  Junius 
•nd  Francis  tve  bandwritors  is  cumulative ;  that  le  to  say,  the  force 
of  the  evidence  depends  not   on  any  one   single   coincidence,   but 

numerous  coincidences  varying  materially  in  their  individual 
strength,  which,  tvheu  viewed  in  connexiou,  lead  Irresistibly  to  one 
imfercoiDe  alone,  though    each   by   itself  may   be   incouclusivo.      A, 

common 
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common  fallacy  in  dealing  with  encli  evidenco  is  to  tako  ei 
dence  separatel/,  and  to  show  tliat  a  similar  coincidence  eiii 
otLcv  vriter-  This  would  lio  a  perfectly  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning, 
if  any  one  coincidenco  eo  dealt  with  were  adduced  as  in  itself  caa~ 
olosiTe;  but  it  fuile  to  meet  the  reqniremeats  of  the  case,  when  the 
argument  is  based  on  the  combination  of  many  sncli  coincidences 
collectively,  and  not  on  the  Gcparale  cxistenoo  of  any  one  of  tliem. 
PcrhapK  the  best  illustration  of  the  foroo  of  cuinnlativo  cvidoncu  its  one 
which  has  long  since  been  made,  bnt  which  is  not,  on  that  accuuut. 
tbe  less  valuable.  It  is  the  inference  that  dice  tac  luudod,  founded  on 
the  observation  that  the  eamennmbcrd— say,  double  sixes — are  thrown 
80  many  times,  say  fifty  times  running,  that  the  fact  cannot  poBsiUy 
he  ocaoontcd  for  by  chance.  In  such  a  (utse  it  would  bo  vain  for  an 
advocate  to  attempt  to  shako  the  infoteuce  by  stating  after  each  indi- 
vidual throw  that  cvoiy  dice-player  sometimes  threw  double  taxix,  or 
occasionally  threw  many  double  sLies  in  Bucceesion.  The  point  woidd 
bu  that  the  double  sixes  ore  thrown  fifty  times  running. 

'  Applying  this  illustration  to  Mr.  Cbabot's  Bcports,  it  would  Iw 
well,  after  studying  them,  Li  review  connectedly  all  the  instances  of 
babita  which  he  has  pointed  out  as  common  to  Junius  and  Franciti. 
Ill  page  Vii,  ten  such  habits  are  sj)ecified,  which  arc  not  ncce«sari)y 
depoidcnt  on  the  mode  of  forming  letting.  Of  these,  the  vtiry  first 
habit  is  likely  lo  be  go  rare  that  it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  find  a 
jiorallol  in  any  contemporary  of  Jnnius  and  Francis.  If  such  • 
ItttHllel  is  dlBaivcred,  tho  point  will  ariao  whetlier  such  habit  is  foimd 
in  conjunction  with  the  second  habit ;  and  if  this  is  so,  whether  these 
two  are  found  in  conjunction  with  the  third  habit,  and  so  fortlL  And 
than,  if  all  these  ten  habits  arc  fonud  combined  in  any  other  indi- 
vidual, the  question  will  present  itself  wheUier  the  same  person  tmites 
tho  nine  choiactcristice  enumerated  in  pages  101  and  102.  And,  if 
even  those  charactcriiitica  belong  to  hiiu,  a  question  will  still  rcmaiD 
whether  the  eome  individual  combines  the  nine  habits  as  to  the  fonuft- 
tion  of  letters  which  nro  specified  in  page  133.  There  is  thus  a  nnicat 
of  at  lout  tn-enty.eight  habits  in  Jnnins  and  Francis:  some  of  Onaa 
involving  a  complex  variety  of  minor  halnts  or  peculiarities  :  and  oil 
lliene  habits  are  to  bo  viewed  in  cooneotion  with  the  evideocc,  wkieb 
shorn  that  Frwicis  has  left  the  mark  of  his  nndiagoised  hand  on  the 
Proof  Sheets  of  JnninB.  Cooimenoing  with  the  &aipiile»  in  tUl 
Tolnme  of  the  autographs  of  scvraiteon  diSerent  oonleaiponitjr  wnkn, 
search  should  bo  mado  to  sacerUin  how  many  of  tfaoao  twcn^-dgbt 
habits  oo-oxist  in  any  other  autographs ;  and  the  oltiiBate  point  to  Ik 
decided  will  bo  wbeUicr  the  oonHnation  of  all  cJ  tfaen  in  Jnnins  ud 
Francis  can  havo  been  accidental.' 

Prrrious  invesu^ton  had  called  Btl4TntioD  to  the  paper  npoa 
L  Vbicb  Juniui  and  Francis  wrote  ;  but  though  thi*  is  a  matter  of 
less  roDse^uracc  than  iIm:  baodwriting,  tbe  observations  of  Me. 
Qnbot  deserve  notice : — 

■  1  hare  exsmincd  in  vnry  ««y  loost  moMkdj  the  qulity  of  tbs 
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paper,  both  as  rogarda  colour,  tcitnre.  nnd  thickne!<s.  of  Jnnias's  first 
Letter  to  Mr.  Grenvillo,  on  the  6tli  February,  1768,  and  I  find  it 
perfectly  agrees  in  each  of  those  particulare  with  that  of  F^iicis's 
Letter,  written  little  more  than  tn-o  months  previously,  viz,  on  5th 
December,  1767.  The  two  sheets  of  pnper  ou  which  thoee  Letters 
are  written  slflo  agree  in  the  following  particulars  : — 

'  The  device  of  the  water-mark  is  the  same. 

'  The  initials  of  the  maker  are  the  same ;  and 

'  The  wator-lince,  which  are  not  quite  parallel,  are  the  same 
width  apart,  ahowing  that  the  paper  has  boon  made  in  the 
game  frame  or  mould, 

'  And,  further,  I  find  the  two  sheets  of  paper  are  so  exactly  of  the 
same  size  and  shape,  bi>th  having  been  cut  slightly  out  of  truth, 
vhereby  the  top  edge  of  the  paper  is  not  mathematically  parallel  with 
the  bottom  edge,  that  I  cauuot  doubt  they  have  been  taken  from  one 
and  the  same  quire  of  paper.  And,  furthermore,  I  find  that  the 
eohiur  of  the  ink  with  which  those  two  Loltcra  have  been  written  is 
the  same  in  both.  Wbei'e  the  ink  lies  thinly,  tho  writing  is  pale  and 
somewhat  brown ;  whereas  where  the  writing  has  been  written  with  a 
filll  pen,  it  is  quite  black.' 

Finally,  we  will  mentiim  one  more  fact,  which  appears  lo  us 
of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance,  than  any  of  the  preceding 
ones.  The  original  proof  sheets  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  several  of  them  are 
lithographed  in  the  volume  before  us.  They  contain  various 
obliterations,  which,  upon  a  narrow  scrutiny  by  Mr.  Chabot, 
were  found  to  conceal  precisely  the  same  words  and  figures 
ns  those  which  now  stand  in  their  places,  and  which  are  made 
to  appear  as  corrections  of  the  obliterated  writing.  The  words 
obliterated  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Francis:  the  words 
written  over  them  in  that  of  Junius.  This  Is  especially  seen  in 
the  dates  of  the  Letters,  The  dates  were  not  inserted  in  the 
maauscripts  as  sent  to  the  printer,  but  were  added  in  the  proof 
sheets.  It  would  seem  that  Francis,  being  more  off  his  guard 
in  correcting  the  proofs  than  in  writing  the  Letters,  inadvertently 
inserted  the  dates  in  his  natural  handwriting  ;  but,  upon  dis- 
covering the  mistake  he  had  committed,  he  carefully  blotted  out 
these  dates,  and  rewrote  them  above  the  obliterations  in  his 
feigned  hand.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  he  took,  the 
original    writing    can    still    be    deciphered    behind    the    oblite- 


'  To  assist  in  concealing  these  inadvertencies,  and  perhaps  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  those  who  might  seek  to  lay  tbem  bare,  Francis 
bas  previonsly  to  making  tho  brood  marks  of  dofacomeut  tampered  with 
the  writing,  by  the  introdaction  uf  superfluous  letters  or  portions  of 

them — 
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IhGin — a  prutice  often  resorU'd  to  when  oblitonUiaus  iire  iniKle  in 
wills,  but  which  generally  ikils  in  offoctiug  its  ot^ject,  as  in  the  preaeat 
case.  Thus  in  the  first  obliterated  dnte,  taib  liava  been  added 
to  tho  capital  J  (first  writton  as  o  letter  /),  niid  to  the  figome  3  and  €. 
A  dot  has  been  placed  overtliofireHetter  '       ^-  /    t 

n  in  "  January,"  and  the  socond  letter  a  2/  jTartx^it^  ^99^ 
has  boen  altered  iutu  a  letter  /,  tbuB  i '  ^  '    '''-' 

On  examining  the  pholugraphed  proof-sheets  we  find  that  nil 
tLe  original  dates  have  l>een  obliterated  and  written  in  the 
f«gned  hand,  except  in  one  instance,  namely,  in  the  Letter  to 
Dr.  William  Blackstone,  where  Francis  forgot  to  make  tb« 
obliteration,  and  has  left  the  date  [29.  July. 1769.]  in  his  own 
handwriting.  We  subjoin  a  facsimile  of  this  date,  together 
with  facsimiles  of  two  dates  written  by  Francis,  in  bis  prirate 
letten,  in  the  very  same  month  and  year. 


AAer  this,  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  Letters  of  Junius  were 
written  by  Francia?" 

*  If  the  liypotb«ms  ihould  be  started  that  Pimnd*  hsndwrote  the  bHera  ftar 
another  fXrnuii,  bal  was  noE  himself  the  author  of  them,  ve  voolil  submit 
for  coiiBiderttion  the  following  obserrotiont  of  Mr.  Twisleton: — 'To  make 
jntelligible  the  precise  bcsriDg  of  the  hBnilwriiiug  on  the  aiiihorthip.  it  m^j  lar 
icmarked  that  lliu  knowledge  of  who  was  thv  btmdwriter  would  he  coDclonte  at 
J  to  who  wu  the  aaihor  for  ui^  one  who  eolertiuDS  &  ttroog  cimTictiuD  at  the  initli 
I  ■tit  any  one  of  the  four  followiDg  proportions:^ — 1st.  That  the  known  chumrler  of 
'  Bic  haudwriteT  forbidi  the  inppojilJOD  of  his  haTicK  iabmilted  daring  (bar  or  fitt 
yean  to  be  the  smanueDtis  of  another  aathor.  Sudly.  That  Janiiu,  in  bia  IMl- 
eation  to  Uic  Eujitith  Kalion,  would  not  have  voluoteered  the  aisenion  thai  he 
was  the  sole  depositary  of  bii  own  secret,  if  nil  Che  while  he  had  pal  hitnielf  in  ib« 
power  of  another  person  bj  making  use  of  him  as  an  amannentii.  ;irdlf .  That 
the  prirale  Letters  of  Jimiui  to  Woodfill,  and  the  correclions  in  the  proof  sheets 
bear  internal  mark*  of  having  beeti  written,  not  bj  an  amanueiuis.  bnt  by  iht 
anthor  himself.  4thly.  That,  independently  of  haudwriling.  the  evidence  which 
pdnts  to  the  hsndwriter  as  the  anlhoT  is  so  moug,  standing  alone,  that  jjthou^ 


high  degree  of  moral  probability.  Each  reader  miut  judge  for  himself  whether 
one  or  more  of  these  prnpositioDS  comruanilg  his  assent.  For  any  one  who  bplievM 
in  the  tralh  of  all  Iha  four,  it  would  W  iJltf  lo  undervalue  Ihe  strength  of  mtoA 
conviciiou  as  ID  the  authorship,  which  must  arise  from  the  fact  of  the  handmiter 
having  been  definitively  ascertained.  And.  at  the  very  lowest,  if  Frand*  was  t)w 
handwriicr,  this  throws  out  of  coin  petition  with  him  fbr  the  auihonhtp  ctwry  Indl- 
vidnal  candidate  in  regard  to  whom  it  cannot  be  shtiwu  Ihni  he  was  more  compe- 
tent and  more  likely  than  Francis  to  have  comp«ed  the  Juniain  Letten,  and  that 
he  might  possibly  have  made  nsc  of  Francis  i  ' '  '   ' 
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We  have  come  to  this  conclusion  after  a  careful  examinution 
of  the  evidence  before  us,  and  are  not  deterred  from  expressing 
it  hy  the  aji prehension  of  being  taunted  with  inconsistency.  In 
a  previous  number  of  this  'Review'*, we  advocated  the  claims 
of  the  second  Lord  Ljllelton  for  the  authorship  of  Junius,  and, 
on  a.  subsequent  occasion,!  we  stated  various  reasons  against 
supposing  Francis  to  be  the  writer  of  the  Junian  Letters.  We 
are  not  insensible  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  brought  forward 
in  the  latter  r>f  these  articles :  we  candidly  confess  that  we 
■at  down  to  the  study  of  the  Reports  before  us  with  a  strong 
impression  that  it  was  impossible  to  identify  Francis  and  Junius 
by  a  simple  comparison  of  their  respective  handwritings;  but 
truth  and  justice  compel  us  to  confess  that  we  have  risen  from 
them  with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Cfaabot  has  proved  his  case. 
We  are  conscious  that  the  examples  we  have  quoted  may  convey 
to  our  readers  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  conclusive  nature  of  Mr, 
Chabot's  arguments.  They  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  hundred 
proofs ;  and  they  derive  their  chief  force,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  from  their  cumulative  character.  Taken  separately 
they  are  striking,  but  might  in  some  cases  be  accidental : 
taken  collectively  they  are  irresistible,  and  their  similarity  cannot 
be  explained  by  any  conceivable  number  of  accidental  resem- 
blances. If,  therefore,  the  instances  we  have  cited  are  not 
sufficient  to  convince  some  of  our  readers,  we  would  ask  them 
to  suspend  their  conclusion  till  they  have  consulted  the  book 
itself,  which,  if  we  miiy  judge  by  the  impression  produced  upon 
our  own  minds,  will  convert  the  most  incredulous. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  this  work  possesses  an  inde- 
pendent value  apart  from  the  Junian  controversy.  We  had 
intended  to  point  out  its  bearing  upon  other  branches  of  enqnirj, 
bat  having  exhausted  our  space,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
TeCerring  to  the  important  assistance  it  will  render  to  all  persona 
connected  with  the  administration  of  juslice.J 

'  It  Hometimee  happens,'  says  Mr.  Twisleton, '  that  it  is  impomblc  lo 
'detect  the  author  of  anoDymoaa  letters  or  of  a  forged  sigustorc,  except 
t^aoooiporiaouof  handwritiDgs.  A  bodaiul  bBeeiiiannuiyBtKeessfiiUy 
Intra  taken  encli  [«ecantioiu  that  no  human  eye  saw  hia  band  wliile  it 


t  He  Coons  of  Coamaa  Lav  tare  long  •dmittcd  Uiie  priadple  ti 
puison  of  hmsdvritingi  atj  be  employed  M  *n  instmaeDt  u  tbe  iBTCsbpiaaa  ef 
iTutli,  tint  till  vitluii  the  iMt  bw  ;(sn  h  vM  liaiMd  to  two  casri  IM,  Ifac  oat 
at  BDCieot  docnmeau,  and  todi;,  in  i^JcmKC  w  doeaowli  alnadr  ia  ecidtscc 
-'  coojt:  bat  (bcM  nsDicIiDai  ^m  iMCwhtA  ty  Ibe  I  n'alslan  ia  emi 
''     '  "  '  i«  Proccdnre  Act'  of  l^St,  sad  tjti  ■>■   ia  atma^ 
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was  pGDnmg  n  particular  document,  and  thnt  no  external  Gvidcnoe  is  iu 
exietance  tii  trace  that  documeut  into  hiti  posBossion.  In  tiaoh  a  toa^ 
ovorytliing  in  a  trial  may  depend  on  the  epecial  knowledge  wliicb  Js 
brought  to  bear  on  the  iutomiil  evidence  of  the  docament  itself  by  the 
Advocates,  the  Jury,  and  tbo  Judgo.  From  igaontnce  of  the  subject  aa 
advocato  sometimee  does  not  ask  tho  proper  questions  of  an  expert, 
n-hoso  tividenco  is  favourable  to  his  cause.  From  similar  iguorance  an 
advocate  on  the  other  side  is  frequently  driven  into  the  subterfuge  of 
deolaimiug  against  experts,  whea,  if  be  bod  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  ho  might  weaken  the  foroo  of  ndverso  evideuce  1iy  two  or  three 
reasonable  objections.  And  if  in  a  trial  either  the  judgn  or  a  single 
prejudiced  juryman  held  tho  opinion  that  no  certainty  oonld  bo  arrived 
at  by  comparison  of  handwritings,  or  that  in  such  comparison  it  ine  > 
better  test  tu  look  to  general  character  than  to  individual  letters,  there 
might  easily  bo  au  absolute  miscarriage  of  justice.  If  accused  of 
writing  malicious  and  Ubclluus  annnymouB  letters,  a  guilty  num  might 
escape,  or  an  innocent  man  might  be  condemned.  When  important 
intercstK  wore  at  stake  a  genuine  will  might  be  rejected  as  a  forgery, 
or  a  forged  will  might  bo  accepted  as  genuine.'  • 

la  conclusion,  we  ain|:ratulate  Mr.  Twislelon,  not  only  upon 
having  settled,  as  we  think,  once  for  all  the  long-disputed  ron< 
troversy  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Junian  Lrttcrs,  but  ii|K>n 
having  produced  the  only  work  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
English  langungc,  conveying;  systematic  instruction  on  the  com- 
parison of  handwritings.  The  book  opens  a  new  and  interesting 
vein  of  inquiry,  will  be  essential  to  all  engaged  in  antiquarian  or 
legal  pursuits,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  well-appuiote<) 
library, 

*  Mr.  TwitletoD  adds  in  a  noie: — 'lo  die  Matlock  Will  Csk  fCrcuwrll  r. 
JackioD),  wbich  vti  tried  twfare  Lonl  Chief  Juitiee  Cockbara  and  ■  Loadon 
Special  JiicT  in  ISR4,  ihree  codicitt  lo  k  will  were  njccted  ai  fDrgtriee.  In  ihtc 
esse,  iu  vhich  Mr.  Chabot  gave  evidence  agaiost  the  codirils,  evenlhiDfr,  ■>  far  tm 
handwriting  was  concerned,  depended  on  minute  differencci,  wfaieb  be  poin(«diNil, 
and  wbicli  tbe  Chief  Justice,  on  tfae  lit  of  March,  1SG4,  Id  a  summing  op  of 
remsrlutde  ability,  brought  In  detail  under  tbe  notice  of  tbe  jurjr  vith  hia  own 
connaeDts.  If  the  case  bad  been  tried  bj  a  judjie  Dnder  the  indnence  of  either  ot 
the  priuciptw  menlioDfd^in  the  text,  tbe  forEec;  voald  ptobtit>1y  have  been  sue- 
cessRil.  Tfae  summing  up  of  tbe  Lord  Chief  Jos^ce  waa  published  tbe  Mme  fear 
frooi  a  trauBcripl  of  the  abort-hand  writer's  note*  (/«nrfmi,JI/mI/fc>o(,JJo<4Ji«d; 
ISC4'>.     Il  will  amplf  repajperoial  as  a  specimen,  generallj.ofiDtellectDslpowvrt 
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Art.  Ill, — 1,  La  France  devant  I'Europe,  Par  Jales  Mlchclet. 
Scconde  Edition.     Florence  Ljoa  et  Bordeaux,  1871. 

2.  La  Revolution,  Par  Edfjar  Quinct  Cinquieme  Edition, 
Revue  et  augmentee  de  isi  Critique  de  la  ReWution.  2  vols. 
Paris,  18C8. 

3.  La  Guerre  de  1870.  L'Esprit  Pariiien  Prnduit  da  lii'/jime 
ImptTial,  Par  Emile  Leclert'q,  Troisifcme  Edition.  Bruxclles, 
1870. 

4.  T/«  Hoh/  Roman  Empire.  By  James  Brjce,  D.C.L.,  Fellmv 
of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Universitv 
of  Oxford.     Third  Edition,  Revised.     London,  1871. 

5.  Deutsc/iland  vnd  die  Kaiseridee.  Eine  hiatorixeh-poUtiscIie 
UiUertueltung.     Von  Dr.  Octavius  CJason.     Bonn,  1870. 

C.  Das  neue  Deutxche  Rcii'lt  anf  dejn  Grundc  Germtinischer  Natur 

und  GeJtchiclde.      Von  Dr.  H.  Veta.     Leipzig  und  Heidelberg. 

1871. 
7.   ^reuaern    DeuUche  PoUfik,  1785,   1806,   1849,   1866.     Von 

Adolf  Schmidt,  ord.  Professor  der  Geschichte  an  der  Uni- 

Tersitat  Jena,     Umgearbeitete   bis    auf  die    Gegcnwart  fort- 

gefUhrte  dritte  Auflafre.     Leipzig,  18ti7. 
S.  Zur  Franzotischen  Grenzre/fuliruttif.     Deulsclie  Denks/rhriften 

ant  den  Verhandb'ttgeii  det  zweiten  Pariser  Eriedens.     Berlin. 

1870. 
9.  Die    Reden    des    Grtifen    von    Bismarck- Schonhav sen.     Erslf. 

aweite  und  dritte  Sammlungen,  1862-70.     Berlin,  1870. 

IF  (here  were  two  revivals,  neither  of  which,  this  time  last 
year,  could  have  been  considered  imminent, — the  one  was  of 
a  French  Rppublic,  the  other  of  a  German  Empire.  Still  less 
coald  it  have  been  expected  that  the  fall  of  an  Imperial  throne 
in  France  and  the  restoration  of  an  Imperial  throne  in  Ger- 
many, would  be  precipitated  by  one  and  ihe  same  stroke  ul' 
dndny. 

There  has  been  a  third  revival — always  too  closely  attendant  iir 
consequent  on  events  that  shake  the  political  order  of  things  in 
France — the  revival  of  the  old  pretension  of  Paris  to  rule  over 
the  whole  country,  and  of  the  suburban  operative  masses  to  rule 
orer  Paris.  The  first  of  these  pretensions  was  asserted  io  a  most 
momentous  matter  last  September,  when,  on  the  investment  ()f 
Fafia,  the  so-called  Government  of  National  Defence  refused  to 
uccf^t  an  armistice,  and  the  opportunity  uHercd  with  it  for  taking 
the  vote  of  France  for  or  against  peace.  What  an  Iliad  of  woes 
ight  possibly  have  been  spare<l  to  France  had  that  vote  been 
Vol.  130.— iVo.  no.  2  .\  taken! 


Tltird  French  Jief.ublie, 


it  upon  tlic^^l 


taken! "     But  the  Defence  Government  then  took  it  u  

to  act  as  if  Paris  were  France,  and  Villcttc  anil  Belleville  have 
now  taken  it  upon  them  to  act  as  if  they  were  Paris.  The  old 
fatal  discord  has  broken  out  again  between  the  city  ]>opiilace, 
who  think  tbey  have  cverylhing  to  g:ain,  and  the  people  of  the 
country,  who  know  they  have  everything  to  lose  from  a  Paris 
democratic  dictatorship,  whose  leaders  and  followers  now,  as  in 
1793  and  1848,  have  settled  in  their  own  minds  that  what  » 
republic  means,  primarily  and  essentially,  is  partem  et  cinenret  fur 
the  quondam  working  class,  who  have  been  playing  at  soldiers 
during  this  last  half-year,  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  while  (he 
elite  of  the  citizens,  in  station  as  well  as  in  character,  and  tbcir 
provincial  military  and  marine  auxiliaries,  have  been  doin^  the 
principal  work  of  war  on  the  ramparls.  The  dread  and  horror 
diffused  by  the  like  essential  characteristics  of  the  old  Jacobin 
ascendancy  at  the  Terror-epoch — and  surviving  even  to  this  day 
amongst  the  rural  millions  in  direct  contact  with  the  soil,  and 
looking  for  prosperity  solely  to  the  undisturbed  reaping  of  it> 
produce — we  find  vividly  exemplified  in  the  following  incident 
related  in  the  epistle  introductory  to  a  work  which  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  our  readers  :  I 

'  Our  friend,  M.  Yatcl,  whoso  indefatigable  activity  and  ooneci- 
entious  Rpirit  of  historical  rceoarch  you  aro  well  acqnaintod  wilb, 
Iiitely  nndertook  a  journey  to  St.  Emilion,  in  order  to  ascertain  for 
himself  the  exoft  circumstouc'eB  of  the  death  of  the  three  Girondina, 
finzot,  Pction,  Darbaroux,  to  sec  thu  cave  where  they  took  refuge,  and 
the  loft  where  Snllos  and  Gundot  were  captured.  Inunediabely  on 
his  arrival,  he  proceeded  to  &  minute  inquiry ;  he  put  hinntplf  in  coin- 
mnoication  with  the  EnrriviDg  witncesos  of  thceo  already  remoto 
ooourrenccB.  Ho  interrogateil  them  on  the  spot,  appealed  to  their 
rccoUeetions,  and  obtained  answers  of  oitroordinary  clcorucss  and 
preoisiun  to  all  his  quoetions.  But  ho  throw  the  whole  district  into 
alarm.     Nobody   could    imagine  that    the   mere   reecarch   of  troth. 


■  George  3«iid,  in  an  InterMiing  rfcent  piper,  entitled  '  Jonmal  d'un  Vojngcur 
pendant  la  Guerre,'  reniHrks,  Bnder  the  dale  at  96th  September  lut,  '  I  do  not  *ec 
thai  it  vas  impossible  to  proceed  to  tlie  elec^oiu,  evea  after  the  implacabla 
Runrer  of  King  William  (relati've  to  revietnalling).  There  tbi,  indeed,  a  grand 
and  geoeroas  audacity,  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Govemment  of  Dcfeuca,  in  luitunoiuof 
III  to  continued  resiEtance,  at  the  forelcen  cost  of  the  most  terrible  ncrifiMa. 
But  ID  forbid  France  from  voting  «■>  a  course  which  puaed  nil  boanda  ot  allowed 
audacity,  and  entered  tbe  domain  of  temerity.  It  idtoIthI  a  coniradictioD.  We 
vere  supposed  capable  of  ruthing  to  arms  against  oddi  of  lea  to  one,  while  *e 
were  supposed  incapable  of  discassing,  through  oor  Tiepresenlatives,  the  lenns  i-f 
an  hoDDonble  peace.  .  ,  .  The  more  loudly  yoa  pnclaim  tbe  Itepublic.  tbe  Qkor« 
-'a  feel  entitled  lo  exercise  (heir  political  rights  by  Tirtou  of  tlie 

omiaes  them.' 

.  1793  it  Paris,"  &c. 


attd  the  Second  German  Empire.  853  ^H 

the  disintereetccl  passioii  of  hifitoricnl  accumcy.  could  bo  the  Bole  ^H 
sttmulMit  of  a  curioeity  so  ardent  and  so  inquisitiTo.  Tliey  began  to  ^H 
interrogate  M.  Yutol  in  }uh  turn.  Tbo  u!d  men  askod  him  with  ^H 
manifest  aucusinosa^"  Aro  they  going  to  bring  all  tliat  buck  again  ^H 
upon  na?  Are  we  going  to  be  bronght  back  again  to  tbo  time  of  tbo  ^H 
wortbJess  notes  and  tbe  great  terror— |Ia  (/randc  ^uvante']i"  Tho  ^H 
gnillotine  and  tbe  aRsignats— ibat'e  all  ibcy  kept  in  mind  of  tba  ^H 
RcTolation.  Ab  yesl^set  about  making  fiopublieans  of  tbeso  good  ^H 
folkal-  ■ 

How  comes  it  lo    pass  tbat   France    allows    Paris    to    revo-   ^H 
lutionize  her  once  or  twice  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  with    ^M 
almost  tbe  regularity  with  which  London  looks  forward  to  her   ^H 
normal  decennial  commercial  crash  and  panic?     In  other  words,    ^H 
how  does  it  happen  tbat  '  the  principles  of  1789  '  are  hitherto  a    ^M 
political  failure — by  the  direct  or  indirect  confession  of  every   ^M 
candid  and  instructed  French  champion  of  those  principles?     1'  ^H 
The  remoter  causes  of  tbis  constantly  recurring  evil  are  trace-  ^M 
able  to  tbe  times  of  absolute  monarchy,  whose  concentration  of  ^H 
power  In  few  irresponsible  hands  holding  the  reins  of  adminiBtra-  ^H 
tion  at  tbe  Capital,  and  sending  forth  their  despotic  decrees  to  ^M 
the  provinces,  hag  been  too  little  changed  in  all  the  revolutions  ^| 
which  have  taken  place  since.    The  proximate  cause  of  the  often-  ^M 
repeated  success  of  a  revolutionary  minority  in  the  capital  has  ^M 
been  the  utterly  untrustworthy  composition  and  character  of  the  ^H 
Pfational  Guard.     The  cannoneers  of  the  National  Guard  gave  ^H 
the   victory  to    Jacobin    anarchy,    to    be    followed    by  Jacobin    ^ 
tyranny,  in  1792-93.     The  cannoneers  of  the  National   Guard 
liave  repeated  the  same  part  now,  though,  happily,  amidst  sur- 
rounding circumstances  which  preclude  all  prospect  of  eighteen 
months  of  'Terror'  and  of  '  Public  Safety.'     Twenty  years  back 
Alexis    de   Tocqueville    described    their   habitual    effectiveness, 
negative  or  positive,  intentional  or  unintentional,  in  promoting 
revolution,  in  tbe  following  passage  of  a  conversation  which  has 
fortunately    been    placed    upon    record,   and    which    is    full    of 
iastnicttoQ  and  warning,  not  only  for  France,  but  England,  if  we 
ever  should  be  tempted  to  trust  to  a  force  so  composed  for  pre- 
serving public  order. 

'  There  is  not  a  more  revolutionary  institution,'  ho  continned,  'that 
is  to  Buy,  an  institution  more  productive  of  revolations,  than  a.  national 
guard.  Just  after  a  revolution,  to  bo  sure,  it  is  nsoful,  as  a  protection 
of  pmperty,  but  ila  instincts  are  to  bring  ono  on.  Tba  majority  of  its 
jDinnbers  bavo  no  political  knowledge ;  thoy  sympathise  with  tbo 
prevalent  feeling,  which  is  seldom  favourable  to  a  government.  Some 
wish  to  ^ve  it  a  lesson,  others  wonld  like  to  overthrow  It.  Very  few,  ^M 
except  ill  moments  of  excitement,  like  those  of  June,  181U,  ohooso  to^^ 
B  enoee  themselves  In  its  defenoo ;  and  one  Kational  Guard  who  joiuo^H 
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the  mob  iloea  more  harm  tlian  till  tlio  good  that  can  l>o  done  1j. 

who  snpiwrt  it.     The  mob  havo  uot  the  least  rospwl  for  the  sniforai^ 

bal  the  ioltlicTs  tmll  not  fire  on  it.' " 

But  the  maia  muse  of  what  we  have  not  feared  to  designate 
as  the  political  failure  of  '  the  principles  of  1789 '  is  to  be  found 
in  the  exaggerated  anil  overstrained  charcacter  of  those  principles 
themselves.  To  enjoy  freedom  is  not  enough  for  Frencbmen — 
they  must  have  invented  it.  The  doctrines  and  traditions  of 
freedom,  which  have  succeeded  in  Europe  and  America,  mast 
be  discarded  as  antiquated  for  'the  prinniples  of  1789,'  whicli 
have  failed  in  France.  Every  one  of  the  candid  and  instracttvl 
French  champions  of  those  principles  touches  closely  on  the  true 
cause  of  that  failure  ;  and  then  almost  every  one  of  them  llirs 
off  at  a  tangent,  as  if  '  the  principles  of  IIS'J  '  had  tome  intoxi- 
cating occult  quality  in  them  to  drive  wise  men  mad.  It  is  a 
malady  of  French  amour  propre,  best  deacribeil  by  Shakespeare's 
Olivia  : — 'O  you  are  sick  of  selT-love,  Malvolio! '  The  French 
monomania,  which  finds  everlasting  expression  in '  the  prinriples 
of  1789,'  consists  in  assuming  that  Frenchmen  are  the  original 
inventors  and  world-patentees  of  a  perfectly  new  model  of 
human  rights  and  liberties.  Fourscore  and  odd  years  of  bitter 
experience  have  indeed  impressed  the  conviction  on  the  wisrr 
minds  of  France  that  every  political  fabric  erected  on  tlicir 
patent  moilel  has  proved  a  failure.  This  sense  of  ever-recaninff 
failure — of  real  retrogression  from  the  point  of  political  liberality 
and  public  spirit  which  had  been  reached  by  the  better  minds  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  France — pervades  every  chapter,  we 
had  almost  said  every  page,  of  Edgar  Quinet's  '  Revolution.* 
Vet  it  fails  to  lead  lum  to  recognise  distinctly,  as  the  primal 
source  of  that  failure,  the  attempt  to  make  all  things  become 
new  in  an  old  country,  —an  attempt  which  constituted  the  whole 
boasted  originality  of '  the  principles  of  1789:'  a  Malvnliaa 
originality,  engendering  Malvolian  illusions,  and  ending  in  Mnl- 
Yolian  disappointment,  A  recent  French  correspondent  dos«s- 
his  letter  with  an  obscr%'ation  bearing  very  aptly  on  this  poiot : 
— 'We  have  a  pe<ipte  who  are  very  good,  in  spite  of  thetc 
errors;  intelligent  bourgeoisie,  wealthy  classes,  few  poor;  we 
have  even  an  ancient  dynasty,  whose  mind  is  open  to  all  the 
modern  ideas ;  but  we  want  an  aristocracy,  and  without  oa 
aristocracy  there  is  neither  resjiect  nor  discipline  in  a  nation. 
WHiat  is  it  that  has  so  frofjui'uily  compromise))  France  during 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ?  The  want  of  respect  and  disciplioe 
which  naturally  malts  ftom  the  false  principle  of  eqaality.' 
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The  final  consnquences  of  the  false  principle  above  noted  have 
l)eea  sigoally  manifested  in  the  war  just  closed.  Prussia  had 
preserved  the  essential  aristocratical  elements  in  her  system, — 
the  unbroken  traditions  of  established  authority,  and  hnbilual 
obedience  to  it.  France  had  lost  them.  France  often  boasts 
tlie  complete  fusion  in  her  territory  of  races  originally  distinct, 
which  has  rendered  her  people  more  homogeneous  than  any 
other.  Pity  she  cannot  also  boast  that  tliey  are  more  united. 
PJty  she  cannot  also  boast  that  concord  of  classes  in  a  solid 
social  order;  that  softening  of  the  unavoidable  inequalities 
■amongst  men,  by  habits  and  associations  so  powerful  in  old  com- 
munities, which  have  not  turned  their  backs  upon  their  own 
history ;  those  independent  influences  of  voluntarily-recognised 
station  and  voluntarily -accepted  authority,  without  which  a 
nation  has  throughout  its  provinces  no  rally ing-j>oInts  of  public 
sentiment  or  action,  no  political  life,  esccept  in  its  turbulent  and 
cofTupt  cities. 

Mallet  Du  Pan,  writing  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
^in  1797J,  with  immediate  reference  to  the  envenomed  enmity 
at  that  time  existing  between  parties  in  the  French  legislature  and 
the  executive  power  (the  Directory) — which  at  length  exploded 
in  its  military  coup  d'etat  against  the  Opposition  party  and  the 
murderous  exile  en  viusse  of  the  latter  to  the  swamps  of  Guiana, 
observed,  and  the  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  too 
numy  examples  since — '  A  great  deliberative  assembly  in  France 
will  never  be  anything  but  a  bear-garden,  or  else  a  fire-ship ' 
£'  £7«e  i/raiide  asiemblee  deliberative  en  France  ite  sera  Jamais 
^'tute peiaudiere ou  utt  briiiot'].' 

Whatever  be  the  justice  or  injustice  of  so  sweeping  a  descrip- 
lioo  of  French  assemblies,  it  may  be  aflirmed,  without  fear  of 
coatradiction,  that  a  French  RcpuUic  has  never  hitherto  been 
anything  else  than  a  scourge  or  a  sham.  And  it  may  be  affirmed, 
equally  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  French  people 
lus  tiever  been  Republican,  unless  as  Sganaretle  was  a  doctor — 
malgre  lui.  The  two  first  French  Republics,  and  the  present 
third  one,  are  alike  of  Parisian  creation  ;  and  the  power  of  Paris 
(thrice  exercised)  to  affiliate  her  illegitimate  political  offspring 
am  France  is  the  anarchic  consequence  of  the  monarchic  centrali- 
zatioa  of  centuries : — 

'  The  absolute  preponderiuico  of  Paris  over  the  provinces,'  enye  the 
hcoiest  republican  Qutuet,  '  wliich  armed  the  Crown  with  etich  irre- 
tsistiblQ  power,  Borvnd  equally  for  its  oviirtlirow.  How  ehuuld  tho  old 
xijgiiiie  have  failed  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  was  attnckod  ?     No 

*  *M£mcdtes  el  CorretpoadAnce  de  Mallet  Da  Vta,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  3W. 
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commtmication  between  the   nobles  in   the  provinces.     Ko   mft*f, 
outside  of  Paris,  of  mutual  undentandisg,  or  concerted  action.     Tbfr    I 
old  servitude,  wliich  biul  produced  univergal  isolation,  had  prodooed  I 
universal  impotence.     The  only  really  organised  force  nluch  BtQl  | 
survived  wm  the  monorchy," 

A  king  who,  at  the  decisive  hour,  could  have  played  the  part 
of  a  king,  might  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  events  in  the 
first  French  Revolution.  But  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if 
the  last  of  a  line  of  absolute  monarchs,  bom  in  the  purple,  had 
possessed  personal  energy  to  wield  that  force  which  still  survived 
in  the  monarchy,  so  ns  to  keep  tie  Kevolution,  accomplished  in 
the  mind  of  the  nation,  nut  of  the  hands  of  the  mob.  '  I  am 
inclined  to  think,'  says  Tocqueville,  "that,  hnd  the  Revolution 
been  made  by  a  despot,  it  might  have  left  us  less  unfitted  to 
become  one  day  a  free  people  than  it  has  left  us  now,  made, 
as  it  was,  by  the  people's  hands  and  in  its  name.'  Neither 
by  nature  nor  by  nurture,  however,  was  Louis  XVI.  the  despot 
to  make  a  Revolution  ;  nor  by  his  utter  inexperience  of  parlia' 
mentarv  tactics  (an  inexperience  shared  bv  his  subjects)  was  he 
capable  of  the  part  of  a  constitutional  monarch  whom  a  revolu- 
tion might  leave  still  cnthronetl  when  it  bad  blown  over.  The 
Parisian  Demus,  stimulated  by  Mirabeau,  contrary  to  hi)  own 
better  mind,  would  accept  no  constitutional  franchises  as  a  gif^ 
from  'despotism;'  and  Louis  XVI.  was  loo  little  of  a  despot  to 
get  it  to  take  what  monarchy  without  suicide  could  give.  Then, 
as  since,  the  great  body  of  tiie  French  nation  was  anything 
rather  than  Republican.  But  neither  the  Government,  nor  any 
independent  class  or  party,  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  smaJI 
minority  in  France — a  small  minority  in  Paris — from  setting  up 
what  they  called  a  Republic.  'The  living  soul  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,' says  Quinet,  '  resided  in  a  small  number ;  that  is  why  the 
nation  got  so  soon  tired  of  it'  Singular,  that  a  writer  who  sees 
so  clearly  and  avows  so  candidly  that  the  First  Republic  was  no 
choice  of  the  nation,  fails  to  see  with  equal  clearness,  or  avow 
with  equal  candour,  that  the  Paris  populace  had  no  right  to 
choose  a  form  of  Government  for  the  French  people!  Quinet. 
to  do  him  justice,  has  no  palliatives  or  euphemisms  for  the 
crimes  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  he  labours  under  the  inability, 
common  to  his  compatriots  generallv,  to  sec  that  the  crimes  of 
1793  followed,  by  an  almost  fatal  consequence,  from  the  sys- 
tematic repudiation  of  all  pre-eiming  authority  in  178^. 

Of  the  Second  French  Republic,  again  instituted  by  the  Pari* 
populace  in  February  1$48,  it  must  at  least  be  acknowledged  that 
It  tempted  no  j)erjurie«.  for  it  exacteil  no  oaths,  except  the  oath 
of  the  President — and   that  was  broken.     Almost  from  the  first 
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hour  of  its  existence  every  one  conspired  aloud  against  it.  As 
well  tte  upholders  of  civil  and  proprietary  rights — the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation — as  the  democratic  and  socialist  assail- 
ants of  those  rights,  and  advocates  of  unrealised  Utopias,  agreed 
— if  they  agreed  in  nothing  else — in  impatience  of  the  Republic  ; 
the  former  because  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  it  would  secure  public  order,  the  latter  because  they  found 
it  too  fond  of  order  and  not  fond  enough  of  Utopias,  Never 
surely  was  universal  suffrage  less  justiHed  of  her  children. 
Never  was  more  clearly  manifested  how  little  hold  on  the  minds 
or  hearts  of  Frenchmen  had  the  mere  name  and  form  of  Kcpublic  ; 
h(iw  easy  an  enterprise  would  be  that  of  overthrowing  it  even  in 
form  and  name.  '  When  such  events,'  says  Edgar  Quinet, 
speaking  of  the  18th  Brumaire — but  not,  we  may  suppose, 
without  a  side  glance  at  the  2nd  December — '  when  such  events 
are  accomplished,  not  only  without  resistance  on  the  part  of 
contemporaries,  but  even  with  their  complicity,  be  well  assured 
that  the  recurrence  of  similar  events  is  certain.  Great,  indeed, 
nnust  be  the  temptation  to  enslave  nations,  which  harbour  no 
resentment,  preserve  no  recollection  even,  of  their  enslavement,' 

It  is  a  remembered  saying  of  the  late  Charles  Buller,  of  genial 
memory,  that  the  first  British  Reform  Bills  were  carried  by 
'  enormous  lying.'  It  might  be  said  that  the  third  French 
Republic  was  brought  to  the  birth  by  the  sudden  revelation,  ou 
the  news  of  Sedan,  of  the  enormous  official  and  other  lying  with 
which  Paris  and  France  had  been  amused  till  that  hour.  '  Nous 
avotis  i(&  abreuvis  de  mensoiiffes,'  was  the  expression  of  Frenchmen 
themselves.  For  the  moment,  the  fumes  of  false  glory  and  false 
self-solace  were  dissipated.  But  if  the  magic  cauldron  of  Im- 
perial wizardry  was  upset  by  that  earthquake-shock,  the  lying 
oracles  of  the  tlmplre  were  worthily  replaced  by  the  lying  oracles 
of  the  Republic. 

A  Belgian  writer,  M.  Emile  Leclercq,  has  published  an 
smusittg  little  series  of  specimens  of  the  '  esprtf  ParUien,'  con- 
sisting of  Paris  news  paper- cuttings,  before  and  since  Sedan  : — 

'It  is  Paris,'  he  says,  'that  gives  the  tone — the  koy-note,  sets 
men  anri  ideas  in  motion,  instigates  and  stimulates,  by  turns  threatens 
and  sings.  The  provinces  only  follow  sluwly  and  reluctantly  the 
tmpnise  communicated  by  Paris.  Without  Paris,  France  in  all  pro- 
bability would  show  herself  a  natiuu  uot  loss  seuslblc,  not  loss  pacific 
than  England.  If  I  am  in'ong  in  that  supposition,  so  much  the  worse 
tar  France.' 

*  The  Parisian  has  always  boliovcd  that  changing  his  flag  could  set 
cripples  on  their  legs  again,  ofbco  all  staius,  and  clear  all  consciences. 
Catastrophes  always  appear  to  him  confined  to  forma,  when  they  are 
really  accomplished  in  facts.     The  true  Parisian  has  a  sort  of  uaivetJi 
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and  onthusiaem,  whicli  make  him  seo  QTcrytbing  entirely  different  firom 
tlio  reality.  Accordingly,  nhat  soemod  to  )iini  most  urgent  on  tha 
4tb  September,  1870,  wa§  to  proclaim  a  Republic.  The  Parisian 
iij^n  began  crying  "  Fite  la  BepuUiijiie .' " — as  in  February,  1846. 
Itut  to  proclaim  a  Republic  was  not  precisely  to  make  Republicans 
Htnrt  from  the  soil.  Neither  in  Paris  nor  in  France  were  thoi« 
Republicans  in  strength  sufficient  to  form  a  powerful  party.  Repnblioj 
arc  not  to  be  improvised  with  pruclaaatiuus  or  patriotic  songs.'  I 

Four  or  five  years  back,  while  Paris  was  yet  gay,  soon  after! 
llie  publication  of  Napoleon  lll.'s  '  Histoire  de  Jules  Cesar,' 
three  remarkable  historical  (igurps  made  their  appearance  at  a 
fancy  ball  in  that  capital.  Midmost  of  the  three  marched  cocked- 
hatted,  grey  redingoted,  military-booted,  the  living  'counterfeit 
presentment '  of  the  first  Napoleon.  On  the  one  side  of  bira, 
hook-nosed,  laurel-crowned,  apparelled  in  martial  garb  of  old 
Home,  inarched  an  exceedingly  imperator-looking  figure,  wlio 
could  be  nobody  else  but  Jules  Cisar.  On  the  other  side,  ao 
imperial-crowned  Frankish  figure  of  about  A.D.  800,  looking  u 
if  he  might  just  have  risen  from  his  knees  before  Pope  Leo  III,, 
who,  as  is  known,  by  a  well-studied  impromptu,  saved  his  dear 
son  Charlemagne  the  trouble  of  putting  the  imperial  crowa  on 
his  own  head.  Solemnly  stalked  the  august 
among  the  motley  Parisian  masqueradcrs,  exclaiming  from  time 
to  time,  '  Afal/ieur  h  ceux  qui  ne  nous  comprenneat  pas  ! 

Paris  has  been  scared  out  of  Iicr  laughing  mood  since  by 
apparition  of  a  fourth  imperial   figure — no  fancy  one  this  til 
Tiic  \'ersailles  Galerie  de  Glaces  has  mirrored  trans-Bheoane 
inilfurms,  and   ecboe<1  to   Lutheran  chants  saluting  a  Germwi 
Emperor, — sights  and  sounds  in  the  proud  palace  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  which  might  almost  have   been  expected  to  bring  nj 
the  ghost  of  Louis  XIV.  himself  iu  phantasmal  protest  agaii 
the  double  profanation. 

'Of  those  who  in  August,  1806,'  remarks  Mr.  Bryce,  in 
Interesting  and  instructive  work  on  '  The  Holy  Boman  Empire,' 
*  read  in  the  English  newspapers  that  the  Emperor  Francis  II. 
hud  announced  to  the  Diet  bis  resignation  of  the  imperial  crown, 
there  were  probably  few  who  reflected  that  the  oldest  political 
institution  in  the  world  had  ceased  to  exist.'  Those  (including 
ihe  learned  author  of  the  above-cited  work  himself)  who,  since 
its  first  edition,  have  read  the  English  newspapers  of  January, 
1871,  must  hare  become  aware  that,  if  German  Caesarism  has 
lived  into  the  nineteenth  century,  German  Co-sarism  has  not  died 
out  in  it,  or  has  sprung  to  life  again,  Phcrnix-Iike,  from  its 
;tshes,  on  stronger  wing,  and  with  sharper  beak  than  ever. 

But  on  the  threshold  of  our  attempt  at  treating  of  German 
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Omtrism,  we  are  met  by  the  question — Does  there  exist — haa 
tlicre  ever  existed — can  there  ever  in  the  nature  of  thing;s  exist, 
any  such  historirally  legitimate  personage  as  a  German  Cwsar^ 
The  cjuestlon  thus  put  sounds  lillle  short  of  flat  blasphemy. 
Is,  then,  the  Berlin  Keichstag  a  mere  Parliament  of  Laputa? 
— is  Gtilwart  William  the  mere  'simulacrum'  of  an  Emperor? — ■ 
burly  Bismarck  the  mere  'sham'  of  a  Chancellor?  Mr.  Carlyle, 
at  least,  we  already  know,  will  not  say  so.  Whence  this  sugges- 
liim  of  a  doubt  whether  Cffisar,  Chancellor,  Reichstag,  anil  all 
the  rest,  may  not  be  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  an  anachronistic 
vision — to  leave  not  a  wreck  behind?  We  find  it  in  a  brief 
essay  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Octavius  Clason,  of  Bonn,  which,  brief 
as  it  is,  gives  evidence  of  original  thought  and  extensive  reading. 
Xhe  author  begins  by  showing  what  few  readers  of  Roman 
history  (unless  they  happen  to  be  also  writers  of  it,  who  liave  a 
]>aradox  or  pet  crotchet  to  support)  will  be  disposed  to  deny — 
viz.,  that  Roman  Ca>sarism  was  illegitimate  in  its  first  crea- 
tion, and  could  confer  no  legitimacy  on  any  new  graft  on  itx 
old  trunk.  Secondly,  that  the  title  of  'Holy  Raman  Empire 
of  the  Ge/inaa  nation,' — the  compound  title  adopted  as  that  of 
[he  German  empire  from  the  days  of  Maximilian  I.  to  those  of 
Kraneis  II.,  when  it  expired — besides  involving  an  absurd  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  afhrmed  a  falsehood  in  fact,  viz.,  that  there 
ever  really  existed  a  German  empire  from  a.d.  800  to  a.D,  1806. 
There  existed,  indeed,  German  kings,  who  were  decorated  first 
by  Popes,  and  afterwards  by  princely  and  priestly  Electors, 
with  a  Holy  Roman  Imperial  title,  the  idea  attached  to  which 
was  oddly  compounded  of  a  supposed  unbroken  succession  from 
thai  most  unholy  Roman  empire  founded  on  force  by  Julius,  and 
(consolidated  in  fraud  by  Augustus  Ca?sar,  and  of  media'val  con- 
ceptions of  feudal  lordship  and  vassalage,  which  required,  to 
complete  the  theory  of  feudality,  a  lord  paramount  of  the  world, 
from  whose  grant  all  ownership  of  land  must  be  supposed  to 
Uav^  emanated.  But  it  was  as  Roman  Emperors,  and  not  as 
German  kings,  that  they  coulil  claim  this  world -sovereignty,  the 
actual  exercise  of  which  eluded  their  grasp  from  age  to  age,  till 
at  length  their  efforts  to  realise  the  dream  of  empire  in  Italy,* 
and  translfkte  into  fact  the  succession  of  Augustus,  conceded  to 
them  in  form  and  name,  fairly  broke  down  their  German  here- 
ditary sovereignty  beneath  the  weight  of  their  elective  and  illusory 
Koman  Emperorship.  The  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire 
was,  in  idea  and  imagination,  Lord  of  the  World ;  the  German 
prince  who  wore  its  crown,  found  it  a  crown  of  thorns;  and  we 
a  jree  with  Dr.  Clason,  that  no  epoch  can  be  singled  nut  at  which 
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the  'Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Gemtan  nation'  was  a  solii 
political  fact. 

From  the  date,  indeed,  at  whicli  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
began  to  call  itself  Get-man,  it  necessarily  forfeited  the  whole  of 
the  vague  prestige  which  bad  clung  to  its  name.  That  prestige, 
like  that  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  with  which  it  was  close-ljr 
connected,  depended  entirely  on  the  idea  of  an  universal  empire. 
To  nationalise  was  to  destroy  it. 

'  Its  last  charactcriistio  distinction,'  eajre  Dr.  Clason,  '  wu  d«- 
etroyod,  when,  in  1338,  the  electoral  princes  resolved  at  Bhense  that 
tbo  Roman  Imperial  Crown  ahould  thenceforth  be  iudepoudcnt  ot 
Borne  and  Italy,  and  oonferred  in  Germany.  From  the  date  of  thki 
decision  tbo  imperial  idea  was  Btri]>pcd  of  all  life  or  reality.  The 
Boman  Emperor  as  such  had  no  longer  any  power  loft,  even  in  imBgi> 
nation ;  and  therein  his  position  was  markedly  distinguished  &om 
that  of  the  Russian  and  French  Emperors  of  modem  times.  Tho 
Roflsian  and  French  Emperors  are,  or  were,  powerful  as  tueh ;  tbe 
Holy  Roman  Emperors  only  as  German  kings.  And  when  modem 
Gorman  kings  had  lost  much  of  their  former  power,  and  the  rt^alj 
and  imperial  titles  of  the  Austrian  sovereign  became,  M  it  were,  t^ 
air-castles,  in  cither  of  which  his  dignity  might  dwell  at  discretii 
tbe  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation  still  remained  stant'' 
exanimate  and  ossified  as  it  was,  tbe  derision  of  foreigners,  the  b1 
and  sonow  of  natives.  The  wretched  thing  at  length  in  1806  termi- 
Hated  its  existence ;  and  no  one  perceived  that  anything  was  altered 
in  State  relations,  when  Francis  II.  ceased  to  be  Roman  Emperor, 
and  called  himself  Emperor  of  Austria  instead.' 

The  conception  and  preparation  of  that  great  national  revola- 
tion  in  Germany,  which  led  by  rapid  process  to  the  late  terrible 
international  struggle,  terminating,  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
military  'effncement'  of  France,  date  from  very  long  back — far 
back,  indeed,  into  the  good-for-nothing  old  age  of  the  Holy 
Itoman  empire,  of  which  Voltaire  said  that  it  only  fell  short  on 
three  points  of  deserving  its  name,  viz.,  that  it  was  neither 
Noll/,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  Empire,  Nearly  a  century  batk,  in 
1785,  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  called  into  existence  ibe 
so-called  Drei-Fvrsten-Bu/ul,  the  first  imperfect  form  of  that 
"North  German  Confederation  whose  final  formidable  develop- 
ment in  1866,  on  the  ruins  of  Austrian  power  in  Germany, 
frighted  France  from  her  propriety,  provoked  her  to  begin 
arming  before  she  was  attacked,  and  to  challenge  trial  of  battle 
before  she  was  full-armed.  More  than  a.  half  century  back,  the 
most  eminent  statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  Prussia  signed  their 
names  to  memorials  addressed  to  the  Allied  Powers  at  Paris,  in 
1815,  demanding  precisely   those  territorial   guarantees  for 
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aecority  of  the  German  frontier  from  renewed  Frencli  inroads, 
the  concession  of  which,  at  the  cost  of  France,  was  then  denied  1 
by  European  diplomacy,  and  has  now  at  length  been  extorted  by  I 
'  bimid  and  iron." 

The  Germans  have  a  fault,  which  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  \ 
tbem, — of  seeing  things  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  as  tell- 
ing in  their  own  favour.  From  the  established  inveterate  German 
point  of  view,  France  is  the  national  Erbfeind  who,  for  ages  back, 
and  ever  since  Germany  was  a  nation,  has  continually  been 
walking  into  her.  If  this  cannot  be  called  an  untruth,  it  must 
be  called  a  half-truth.  '  Where  the  carrion  is,'  says  the  proverb, 
'  there  the  eagles  gather.'  The  eagles  of  France  have  certainly 
gathered  loo  often  over  the  prostrate  body  of  Germany ;  but 
how  can  the  blame  be  laid  exclusively  on  the  Erbfeindichafi  of 
France,  if  that  body  oDered  itself,  hy  its  helpless  prostration  as 
her  natural  prey,  and  if  one  or  other  of  lis  members  was  ever 
and  anon  calling  on  foreigners  to  arbitrate  in  German  quarrels, 
to  take  part  in  the  conflicts  between  German  creeds,  or  redress 
the  balance  of  power  between  German  princes?  If  Germany 
from  the  pre-eminent  Power  of  mediaeval  Europe  sunk  to  no 
power  at  all,  as  she  may  be  said  to  have  done  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  eighteenth,  that  'effect  defective'  can  no  more 
fairly  be  charged  on  France  as  its  first  cause  than  on  fi^pain  or 
England, 

If  it  is  not  just  to  charge  excfusivelj  on  Gallic  rapacity  the 
successive  innWla  on  Germany  in  past  centuries,  for  which  the 
door  was  opened  by  appeals  to  foreign  intervention  by  native 
German  ambitions  struggling  for  larger  shares  of  German  soil, 
or  of  German  sovereignty,  neither  is  it  just  to  trace  hack 
German  divisions  and  discords  to  no  remoter  source  than  the 


•  II  is  turiom  al  llie  present  day  to  loot  back  to  tlie  projectH,  enlertainod  to 
til  boclE  ts  enrlf  !□  Ihc  eighleenlh  century,  lo  effect  the  realiluiioa  lo  GuTmanj  of 
the  llicn  reeent  conqnesls  of  France.  Frederick  I.  of  Pnusia,  in  1713,  Mvs 
Ranke,  *  hnped  Co  bring  sbout  a  peace  by  vhich  tbe  empire  voaLd  be  Eecored  for 
«Ter^  and  Siratburg  Tettond  to  Qenoani/,  vhen  Ibe  unexpcctvd  ebanffe  of  policy 
look  place  in  England ' — the  Tory  cbango  of  Uinistry  which  brought  about  the 
peioe  of  [JtrFchc.  Towards  tbe  middle  of  the  century,  during  the  Austrian  irar  of 
■BccEsdoD,  that  original  and  enieiiiritiug  veteraa  of  diplomacy,  old  Lord  Stair, 
in  his  lealous  eSbns  lo  aid  Maria  Theresa  to  retrieve  her  sacrifices  [o  Pmssla 
Bt  the  eipense  of  France,  started  similar  projects  of  restitution  of  French  con- 
quest!  to  Germany,  more  extensiTe  ibau  the  present  day  has  seen  realised,  anil 
■ought  even  to  engage  tbe  great  Frederick  in  on  Anglo-Austrian  league  to  carry 
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dreams.'  'In  the  BCiuul  siiuation  of  things,'  said  Frederick,, j 
(lie  atlemyting  to  jiluck  Ihc  morm  from  heavm  teilh  yoiir  iealh.' — ('  Hist,  o? 
,'  Sir  Alexander  aad  Lady  Duff  Gordon'a  tnmslalion,  iii.  as.) 
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great  reHgtous  schiim  of  the  sLxtcenth  centurv.  On  tli< 
tinn  at  Fulda,  in  1857,  of  the  eight-hundredth  anniversary  of 
St.  Boniface,  Bishop  Ketteler,  of  Mayence,  addressed  a  large 
assembly  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  in  au  elaborate 
speech,  in  which  he  reminded  them  that  'the  former  politic-al 
unity  of  Germany  had  only  been  rendered  possible  by  her  ec 
siostical  unity,  and  bad  necessarily  come  to  an  end  when 
churches  became  divided.'  We  need  scarcely  remind  any  readt 
of  mediceval  history  what  sort  of  political  unity  ecclesiastical  unity 
liad  produced  in  Germany,  from  the  dnys  of  the  Seventh  Gregory, 
or  the  Third  Innocent,  downward.  The  stirring  up  of  royal  »on« 
against  fathers,  of  princely  vassals  against  imperial  lords-panL- 
mount,  the  disruption  of  all  moral  and  religious  ties  betw 
subjects  and  sovereigns,  openly  or  covertly  promoted  by 
Holy  Roman  See  to  the  detriment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empii 
from  age  to  age — these  were  sources  of  disunion  set  flowing  by 
the  Popes  long  before  the  Reformation,  and  to  which  was  first 
due  the  rise  and  growth  of  those  quasi -independent  Gernmn 
principalities,  whose  rivalries  became  the  never  failing  seed  of 
intestine  strife,  and  foreign  influence  or  invasion,  inevitably 
terminating — unless  Germany  were  to  share  the  fate  of  Poland — 
in  the  concession  of  avowed  supremacy  to  that  which  at  IcngtL 
proved  the  strongest  of  the  conflicting  powers. 

It  is  a.  strange  fact  that  a  forged  prophecv  in  Latin  verse, 
'entitled  '  Vaticinium  Lehninense,'  since  ascertained  to  have  been 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  17tli  century,  probably  at  Berlin, 
but  which  was  foisted  on  modem  Protestant  credulity  as  tlie 
composition  of  an  old  Catholic  monk.  Prater  Hermannus,  should, 
nl  successive  epochs,  in  an  age  so  sceptical  as  that  of  Frederick  II., 
and  afterwards  in  an  age  so  critical  as  that  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam 111.,  have  exercised  a  really  considerable  influence  not  uniy 
on  the  popular  mind  in  Prussia,  but  even  on  the  minds  of 
persons  of  elevated  palitical  station,  in  leading  them  to  look 
forward  to  the  erection  of  a  new  German  empire  under  the  house 
of  Hohenzollern.  'Such  predictions,'  says  Professor  Schmidt, 
'have  a  secret  cbai'm  even  for  cold  and  sober  intellects.  Such 
intellects,  whether  for  pastime  or  from  curiosity,  condescend 
exert  themselves  in  seeking  to  discern  an  occult  sense  in 
sense ;  while,  for  aupcrstitiouf  tempers,  such  predictions 
become  stimulants  to  action.  It  is  the  demoniac  element 
superstition  that,  to  justify  its  own  indulgence,  it  strives  to  bring 
alHjut  what  in  its  blind  aieal  it  regards  as  the  will  of  destiny.' 

'  The  characteristic  ingredients  of  tliis  Volicinium  Leii. 
firstly,  hatred  of  all  that  is  foreign,  especially  of  oil  that  is  Frent 
eccoudly,  embitterment  at  the  attitude  of  dfi)eudeiico  on  Austria  ' 
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up  by  tho  policy  of  tho  Houbo  of  Erandenbiirg  under  Freiloriob  I. 
Tho  whole  country  is  culled  upon  to  lament  thitt  the  siicceseor  of  tli» 
Groat  Elector  docs  not  tread  mere  faithfully  in  liia  father's  footsteps. 
Thirdly,  a  desire  ia  expressed  for  tho  eoclesiastioal  as  well  iia  national 
mxi^  of  Germauy,  the  future  attainment  of  which  is  ptedicted  with 
the  greatest  confidence.  Tho  shepherd  should  rccorer  his  flock — 
Germony  her  King,  Becipil  Ga-mania  Eegaa.  Further,  it  was  mysto- 
rioaaly  announced  that  this  groat  BeTolntion  would  connect  itself 
with  the  destiny  of  the  last  Buler  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg.' 

'  It  was  about  the  year  1714,'  says  Professor  Schmidt,  who  iin» 
critically  investigated  this  curious  subject  in  a  previous  work, 
'that  tHs  "Vaticinium  Lehninense "  was  first  circulated  and 
eagerly  read  in  MS.'  It  emerged  a  second  time  into  vogue  in  the 
early  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  li..  when  that  monarch,  in 
alliance  with  France,  had  brought  about  the  election  of  a 
Bavarian  candidate  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  which  had  bo  long' 
been  almost  regarded  as  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Austria. 
Again,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  this  egregious 
vaticinaUon  attracted  an  extraordinary  amount  of  attention. 
The  words  '  Kecipit  Germania  Regem  '  were  interpreted,  taken 
with  their  contest,  to  announce  the  future  altainnient  of  thn 
imperial  throne  in  Germany  by  the  House  of  Brandenburg;  and 
even  the  designation  of  the  prince  under  whom  this  should  take 
place  as  itemmatig  ultimus  had  the  Haltering  gloss  put  upon  it 
that  he  should  be  the  last  of  Brandenburg  Hohenzollerns,  f 
much  as  he  should  lie  the  first  of  that  house  who  should 
over  entire  united  Germany.  When,  at  the  epoch  of  Napole^m  !.'« 
foundation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  overthrow  of 
the  old  German  empire  actually  came  to  pass,  the  prophecy 
seemed  near  fulfilment. 

'  It  is  a  fact,'  says  PrufettBor  Schmidt,  'that  new  editions  of  it 
culled  fur,  that  the  verse  above'cited  received  popular  application  to 
Frederick  William  HI.,  who  was  then  reigning,  and  that  the  Minister 
Von  Hardenberg  himself,  even  at  a  later  period,  showed  an  extraordi- 
nary interest  in  the  so'called  "  Vaticinium  Lehnineuse."  It  was  hs' 
who  promoted  Wilkcn'a  inveBtigation  into  its  origin— an  investigatioal 
which  renukined  sonic  ten  years  or  more  unpuhlisUeil,  till  it  found 
length  a  place  in  my  periodical.' 

There  is  a  curious  comparison  and  contrast  to  be  drawni 
between  the  two  most  momentous  epochs  of  French  and  German 
history  viewed  in  relation  to  each  other — 1S06  and  1870.  The 
former  of  these  witnessed  Napoleon  I.'s  suppression  (liy  non-recog- 
nition) of  the  i-loly  Roman  German  Empire — (a  contradic! " 
we  have  said,  in  terms,  and  a  contradiction  to  facts.)     The  second 
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German  Empire — by  declaring  war  against  Pnusia,  and  tbiu 
uniting  the  whole  of  Germanj,  exclusive  of  Austria,  under  the 
IVuBsian  Btandanl.  There  is  something  mhimsicat,  thoagb  not 
faDciful,  in  the  reflection  that  the  imperial  uncle  and  imperial 
nephew,  though  by  modes  of  working  and  with  immediate  results 
very  (liflerent,  alike  promoted  the  ends  which  Europe  now  i  ~ 
in  course  of  accomplishment.  By  declaring  the  downfall  of 
House  of  Hapsburg  from  its  German-Imperial  pre-eminei 
Napoleon  I.  cleared  the  field  unconsciously  for  the  ultin 
realisation  of  the  German  policy,  in  which  a  bold  and  vigorous 
initiative  had  been  taken  in  the  previous  century  by  the  greatest 
sovereign  who  had  held  the  sceptre  in  the  House  of  HohenzoIIrra. 
The  great  Frederick  bad  done  all  that  could  be  done  in  a  single 
strenuous  reign  towards  the  overthrow  of  Austria  from  mn 
imperial  position,  and  towards  the  succession  of  Prussia,  under 
whatever  name  or  form,  to  the  like  single  supremacy.  Under 
the  unstable  sway  of  his  feeble  and  feather-brained  succes- 
sor, the  g^eat  Frederick's  policy  had  gone  to  sleep,  but  in  tho 
next  reign  was  re-awakened  (so  far  as  timid  and  abortive  pro- 
jects went)  upon  Napoleon's  repudiation  of  the  Austrian  Empin? 
in  Germany  and  ominous  creation  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  under  bis  own  protectorate.  It  is  not  the  least  singular 
incident  of  that  memorable  chapter  of  European  history  that 
Napoleon's  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  in  France  in  180+ 
bad  been  ostensibly  encouraged  by  Frederick  William  111.  of 
Prussia,  then  his  nominal  ally,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand. 
Napoleon,  by  the  organ  of  Talleyrand,  then  his  foreign  minister, 
equally  held  out  encouragement  to  the  assumption  of  the 
imperial  title  in  Northern  Germany  by  the  Prussian  monarch. 
Najmleon  bad  just  assumed  that  title  in  France.  Francis  II.  hod 
just,  in  like  manner,  assumed  it  in  Austria,  in  the  probable  pre- 
sentiment of  soon  having  to  surrender  that  of  German  Emperor. 
The  suggestion  seemed  to  offer  itself  as  it  were  spontaneously 
that  the  fourth  great  continental  Power  should  take  the  same  title. 
'  But  thoughts  occur  continually,'  says  Professor  Schmidt, '  which 
are  entertained  more  willingly  than  expressed,  and  which,  for 
that  very  reason,  one  does  not  like  to  have  suggested  by  others.' 
Besides,  Prussia,  of  all  Powers,  was  least  likely  to  be  taken  by 
the  bait  of  a  barren  title,  or  to  be  bribed  by  that  title  to  lh< 
close  alliance  in  which  Napoleon  wished  to  engage  her,  Accoc^ 
dingly  the  King  replied  that  he  was  content  with  hia  pre* 
position,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  retain  the  nnk 
which  Providence  had  raised  his  house. 

It  wa«  two  years  later,  in  July,  1806,  that  the  French  Imperj; 
Government  made  a  second  overture  to  Prussia,  in  a  despatch  of 
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TaUeyrand,  communicating  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin 
the  ratification  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  recognition 
of  which  it  was  desired  to  obtain  from  Prussia.  'It  is  now  for 
Prussia,'  said  the  French  foreign  minister,  'to  use  so  good  an 
opportunity  for  the  aggrandisement  and  consolidation  of  her 
system.  She  will  find  the  Emperor  Napoleon  well  disposed  to 
support  her  views  and  plans.  It  is  in  her  power  to  unite  under  a 
new  federal  compact  the  States  which  still  continue  to  belong  to 
the  German  Empire,  and  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown  for  the 
House  of  Brandenburg,  Or  she  can,  if  she  prefers  it,  form  a 
Confederation  of  the  North  German  States,  which  lie  more 
within  her  sphere  of  action.  The  Emperor  is  ready  to  accord 
his  sanction  beforehand  to  any  arrangement  of  that  kind  Prussia 
may  think  fit  to  make.' 

This  second  French  proposal  coincided  too  exactly  with  the 
schemes  Prussia  was  alread}*  concocting  lor  the  union  of  Northern 
Germany,  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  the  Gallo-Rhenish  Con- 
federation, not  to  be  warmly  responded  to,  while  its  hollowness 
was  yet  undetected.  'The  King,'  said  Haugwitz,  in  his  over- 
flowing acknowledgments  to  Laforest,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  'regards  himself  not  only  as  the  ally  of  France,  but  as 
the  personal  friend  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  as  such  he 
irill  zealously  contribute  to  whatever  can  aid  the  consolidation  of 
Lis  dynasty.' 

This  diplomatic  honeymoon  did  not  last  long, — only  till  the 
detection  of  the  infidelity  of  the  French  Lothario.  The  imme- 
diate object  of  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand  was  obtained  by  the 
recognition  Prussia  was  thus  coaxed  to  give  to  the  Gallo-Rhenish 
Confederation.  And  it  soon  appeared  that  France  was  counter- 
working in  the  smaller  German  Courts  the  negotiations  attempted 
by  the  Court  of  Berlin  for  a  North-German  Confcfleration.  This 
project,  ostensibly  encouraged  by  France  in  the  first  instance, 
was  thwarted  underhand  by  the  covert  representations  and  me- 
naces with  which  the  North-German  princes  were  assiduously 
olied  by  French  diplomacy.  'There  wasa  monstrous  irony,'  says 
Professor  Schmidt,  '  in  the  Janus-headed  diplomacy  of  the  French 
Empire,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  invited  Prussia  to  the  formation 
of  a  Northern  league,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  were,  annexed 
to  the  formation  of  that  league  the  condition  that  nobody  in  North 
Germany  should  belong  to  it  but  Prussia  herself.' 

It  was  not,  however,  the  sourdes  menees  of  France  in  the  matter 
of  the  North-German  Confederation  that  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  war  of  180C  between  France  and  Prussia.     That 
precipitated  by  a  species  of  provocation  precisely  simila 
which,  sixty  years  afterwards,  caused  the  war  of  1S66  between 
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Prussia  and  Austria.  If  we  may  venture  a  very  trivial  voat- 
parison,  both  wars  were  just  such  as  never  fail  to  ileclarc  them- 
selves when  one  clog  tries  to  snatch  a  succulent  bone  froia  ihr 
jaws  of  another.  In  the  6rst  case,  the  bone  of  contention  was 
Hanover;  in  the  second,  Schlcswig-Holstein.  It  may  be  wotih 
while  to  pause  and  review  the  effects  at  the  earlier  epoch — whcii 
Prussian  policy  was  confronted  with  that  of  the  First,  not  of  ibc 
Third,  Napoleon — of  that  persistent  earth-hunger,  that  insatiable 
appetite  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  which  in  everv  age  hn» 
been  the  prime  motive  and  ruling  passion  of  PnisBin.  It  was  lh<- 
great  Frederick  who,  in  his  lawless  invasion  of  Silesia,  first  naw 
thiit  appetite  full  swing  ;  and  Prussian  partisans  ever  since  hare 
adoptetl,  with  more  or  less  unreserve  in  expression,  what  wc 
term  a  Prussian  reading  of  public  law,  reminding  us  uf  its 
lotype  in  that  of  the  bold  Border  raiders,  of  whom  our 


'  For  iLora^tlio  good  old  nde 

Suffice th  them— the  simple  plan 
That  they  ulioulil  take  who  have  tlie  poww, 
And  they  should  keep  who  cau.' 


m 


It  was  once  said  in  apology  for  ttjc  French  Doctrinaires  wbei 
in  power,  'They  put  their  m&sims  into  practice.  '  No,'  was  th» 
reply,  'they  put  their  practipc  into  maxims.'  {'/&  pratiipn  " 
leurt  maximei.'  'Non!  iU  maximent  leitn pratiques')  We 
say  we  like  best  those  of  the  thorough- going  apologists  of  Pru 
annexation-policy  from  the  great  Frederick  downward,  who 
seek  to  disguise  it  under  sophistical  palliations  or  hypocritical 
pretexts.  To  prove  that  policy  right,  without  distorting  the  plain 
facts  of  history,  it  is  requisite  to  start  from  the  postulate  that  nil 
accomplished  facts  are  right,  provided  they  are  accumplishcH) 
permanently.  That  is  just  the  postulate  Professor  Schmidt  dora 
start  from.  He  has  too  much  respect  for  his  mission  as  a  his- 
torian to  distort  facts;  but  when  facts  are  accomplished — m. 
matter  liote — in  favour  of  Prussia,  he  assumes  a  '  higher  |j»w,* 
under  which  '  whatever  is,  is  right'     This  saves  much  trouble. 

Mere  annexation- policy  may,  however,  mislead  a  nation  into 
ambiguous  attitudes,  which  render  its  conduct  unintelligible  aliktr 
to  friends  and  unfriends,  and  strip  it  of  all  external  supports  and 
alliances  at  the  very  crisis  of  its  faie.  Tliis  was  nevermore  signallv 
shown  than  by  the  Prussian  history  of  1 806-7.  Prussia's  engrossing 
object  at  that  epoch  was  to  annex  Hanover;  it  was  the  one  im- 
mediate object  on  which  she  bad  set  her  heart,  and  had  set  farr 
teeth — to  recur  to  our  doggish  simile.  All  the  other  points  on 
which  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand  had  played  fast  and  loose  with 
her  would  have  failed  to  screw  her  courage  to  the  stick ing-puint 
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-tyi  taking  up  arms  ag^ainst  France — after  having  observed  a  ten 
years'  (not  unbribed)  neutrality  wliUe  the  Erbfeind  was  over- 
running  the  rest  of  Germany  with  bis  arms.  But  to  find  that, 
while  Frenrli  diplomacy  was  dangling  before  her  eyes  the  bait  of 
Hanover,  Talleyrand  was  assuring  Lord  Yarmouth,  the  English 
negotiator  at  that  time  for  peace,  that  the  pure  and  simple  resto- 
ration of  Hanover  to  England  would  find  no  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon — filled  the  measure  of  Prussia's  wrongs 
and  wrath.  The  impression  made  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  by  this 
disclosure,  which  had  been  let  out  by  Lord  Varmoutb  himself 
after  dhiner  to  Marquis  Luccbesini,  was  indescribable.  The  pain 
of  King  Frederick  William,  says  Professor  Schmidt,  'knew  no 
bounds  when  lie  learned  for  certain  that  France  had  the  intention 
again  to  take  from  him  the  Electorate,  His  exasperation  rising 
to  the  highest  pitch  goaded  him  to  decisive  measures.  On  the 
9th  of  Augustwas decreed  the  mobilisation  of  the  Prussian  army.' 
The  14th  of  October  saw  the  military  ruin  of  Prussia  at  Jena,' 

There  is  a  noticeable  analogy  between  the  precipitate  rupture 
-of  Prussia  with  France  in  1806  and  that  of  France  with  Prussia 
in  1870.  In  both  cases,  the  efficient  causes  of  war  were  causes  of 
some  standing ;  in  both,  the  immediate  impulse  to  war  was  an 
impulse  of  wounded  amour  propre ;  in  both,  a  dynastv  found  its 
most  cherished,  schemes  of  dynastic  policy  shelved  with  some- 
thing like  contempt  by  the  deeper  and  more  daring  policy 
■of  an  ally -antagonist ;  in  both,  the  bafHed  party  fancied  by  a 
sudden  rush  to  arms  to  retrieve  his  compromised  position  and 
<laniaged  prestige;  in  both,  the  result  was  signal,  exemplary, 
and  most  crushing  overthrow.  In  the  instance  of  Prussia,  the 
ilarkest  hour  of  her  defeat  dismemberment  and  impoverish- 
ment heralded  the  dawn  of  her  revived  moral,  military,  and 
political  greatness.      A  future  chapter  of  European  history  will 


*  Mr.  Pux  pipused  with  jiut  wTerit}',  iii  a  speech  dfliviired  ia  the  Hoose 
of  Cammoiu  in  iaue  (hu  had  thuu  bccomi!  Prime  Miui&ter)  the  UDprliioipled  and 
«liaiiielt»  cohduct  of  Prussia  throughout  ihcK  traQGactionB,  which  began  in  her 
disgrace,  to  cod  iu  her  downfali : — 

^"n^  Emperoror  RuHla.'  btnld.  'tHcr  bo  '     '  ' 
-or  bU  ta»i»  Itat  mmlnrf  tn  Gitoiuiy  lo  IhE        _ 

AOWWfBl  AHliuncB  Id  pKUDlhTT  BnppUci.  Th^tt  were  tlie  msuid  wblcb  ba  puBBHSed  of  glvbiB 
iliMtT  ID  fall  HgoUiEluui ;  and  »hit  oh  diil  ba  Duko  of  Uwm  I  Wbf.  to  tela  ■  put  ot  Uu 
taatarj  ef  Ukm  powen  wbo  bid  been  upponlng  bim  In  Lha  nnli  and  iiiiikihiii  itait  bid  aublad 

-■■—-- "-- --' — — "'-  ■■--  '^ ■-  »■" "  Qnt  be  pntmlfd  unlf  Utloku  iDterba 

u  Inwfiil  urDrpLgn  omlJ  beobtabiBd 
■  Itid  uMe.  and  be  openly 

._ elouBCdb)' rlfihiDf  coIKraMI. 

•Me  IgoDdUloii.  bul  Ibat  wnnl  rnumaljiin  ul  Um     , 
Lt  times,  tbe  nrlDcdpLE  of  LnnafenlDg  tb«  p^pla  qT  elfber 
K  nun;  cMUe.  npm  Ibe  fnoUDg  ft  muliud  amblTlmt 

. ,_^  u,],  ((Trtioiy  ftmu  Nipolpon,  to  wboni 

,  ..„ -, ,  .. „  ..  _  rJlacrelitalile.    Il  ku  Tvenly  occuplod  ip  a 

■T  bj  [he  Wrmtb  Iruopai  «  funnrd  no  part  0(  (be  ftOKb  Empire;  aliivo  all,  lt» 

mcb  a  oc^un  ul  a  rnllltaij'  uqulill 

.  130.— No.  260  2  B  have 
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have  to  tpl!  whether  *  the  uses  of  adversity '  will  be  equally  '  swei  

for  France  in  this  as  for  Prussia  in  the  last  generation.  But  it 
depends  on  France  alone  to  make  them  so.  Nothinp  like  llie 
ruin  inflicted,  threescore  and  odd  years  back,  by  France  on 
Prussia,  has  Prussia,  with  united  Germany  at  her  side,  now 
inflicted  on  France.  By  tlie  7th  Article  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit 
in  1807,  'the  diplomatic  grave,' as  Professor  Schmidt  says,  'of 
the  last  illusions,'  2882  (German)  square  miles  of  territory  were 
all  that  was  left  to  Prussia  by  Fiance,  out  of  6053,  which  the 
had  been  completing  the  acquisition  of  at  the  expense  of  poor 
Poland  on  one  side,  and  of  the  spoils  of  the  rcclesiaatical  princos 
of  the  empire  on  the  other — acquisitions  made  by  trucklii^  to 
Russia  first,  to  France  afterwards,  and  betraying  the  caust?  of 
Europe  to  each  in  succession  for  the  territorial  aggrandisement 
of  Prussia.  But  if  Tilsit  avenged  Europe  on  Prussia,  the  merci- 
less severity  of  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  prepared  in  turn  the 
vengeance  of  Prussia  on  France — a  historical  lesson  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  more  recent  conquerors. 

If  Prussia  could  emerge  renovated  anil  purified  from  bo  despe- 
rate a  situation  as  that  which  was  made  for  her — or  rather  which 
her  hall-hearted  and  Hanover- filching  policy  made  for  her- 
self in  180G-7 — why  should  not  France  emerf;e  renovated  ami 
purifictl  from  a  situation  far  less  desperate  now,  if  there  is  in 
France  now  the  same  vis  renovatrix.  the  same  unexhausted  moral 
energy,  as  there  then  was  in  Prussia?  There  is,  indeed,  the  vital 
question.  It  is  not  the  mere  amputation  of  national  territory,  it 
is  not  the  mere  occupation  by  an  enemy's  troops  of  a  nation's 
capital :  it  is  not  the  mere  draining  of  her  monied  resources  iw 
the  Inst  drop — {non  mitsura  cutem  nisi'  plena  cniori*  kirudo  !) — it 
is  not  any  or  .ill  of  these  things  that  can  crush  a  nation,  if  the 
national  spirit  itself  is  not  crushed.  The  national  spirit  of 
France  is  now  put  by  German  conquest  and  exaction  to  a  test 
only  less  stem  than  that  of  Prussia  was  under  the  armed  heel  of 
the  First  Napoleon.  We  hope  it  may  stand  that  test,  and  retrieve 
tbe  situation  as  nobly  as  Prussia  did  after  Jena. 

The  nest  attempts  to  invest  Prussia  with  the  national  execu- 
tive power  nf  Germany  were  made  in  the  revolutionary  years 
1848  and  1849.  This  time  the  proposals  of  empire  proceeded 
from  an  Assembly  (the  Frankfort  Parliament)  the  offspring  of 
revolution,  not  from  a  soldier  who  bad  found  in  rerolution  a 
sirpping-stfiite  to  absolute  power.  Pritf.sia  again  held  bttck  from 
nc»'eptnni-e  of  the  proffered  Imperial  crown,  under  a  sovereign  of 
lat^r  views  than  Frederick  William  111.,  if  not  of  character 
much  firmer,  or  much  more  favourable  to  the  successful  realisa- 
tion of  schemes  of  dynastic    or  national    ambitiom.       In    fact, 
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Prussia  lias  had  no  king,  since  Frederick  the  Great,  whose 
Oaring'  policy  would  have  prompted  him  to  grasp  a  sceptre 
offered  to  his  hands  on  popular  parliamentary  conditions,  with 
the  mental  reservation  of  throwing  his  sword  in  the  scale  at  some 
decisive  future  moment  to  redress  the  balance  of  power  between 
himself  and  his  subjects. 

The  sword  has  been  thrown  in  the  scale  now  with  a  witness, 
and  empire  in  Germany  has  been  offered  now  for  a  third  time  to 
Prussia — and  this  time  accepted — under  auspices  and  influences 
very  different  from  those  under  which  it  was  offered  by  the 
Frankfort  Parliament  of  1848.  That  Parliament  asserted  for 
itself  unlimited  powers  of  democratic  legislature,  and  took  upon 
it  expiesslv  to  exclude  the  German  princes,  the  members  of  the 
old  Bund,  whose  functions  had  been  self-suspended,  but  not 
abdicated,  from  all  voice  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Constitution, 
or  the  choice  of  a  new  emperor.  Such  assumption  i>f  exclusive 
constituent  power  by  a  democratic  assembly  would  have  been  of 
itself  sufficient  to  deter  a  monarch  who,  like  the  late  (or  present) 
King  of  Prussia,  proclaimed  himself  to  hold  bis  crown  by  the 
grace  of  Owl  and  the  right  of  birth,  from  accepting  a  title  of 
nominal  and  precarious  sovereignty  under  a  popular  Parliament. 
But,  this  time,  it  is  the  Princes  and  Free  Towns  of  Germany 
that  offer  the  Imperial  title  to  King  William  1.,  as  the  formal 
recognition  of  imperatorial  functions  already  triumphantly  exer- 
cised— the  crowning  of  an  edifice  of  German  national  aggran- 
disement already  substantially  erected. 

What  is  an  Emperor?  A  personage  at  any  rate  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  former  French  doctrinaire  definition  of  a  consti- 
tutional king^ — viz  ,  a  chief  of  the  State,  who  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern.  An  emperor  of  the  Augustus-Cipsar  type  was  a  disguised 
despot,  who  pretended  not  to  be  what  be  was — what  bis  honester 
nnclchad  openly  proclaimed  himself — (and  was  therefore  assassin- 
ated)— viz.,  perpetual  Imperator,  in  the  city  as  well  as  the  camp. 
An  emperor  of  the  Chailemagne  or  Otho  type  was  a  Frankish 
or  German  sovereign,  who  pretended  (with  papal  consecration) 
to  be  what  he  was  nol — a  legitimate  successor  to  the  world- 
sovereignty  of  the  Capsars,  as  the  popes  pretended  to  be  heirs 
(by  forged  testaments)  to  the  Roman  dominion  of  those  Caesars. 
An  emperor  of  the  modem  Prussian  type  is  a  soldier-king, 
invited  chiefly  by  three  minor  kings  to  call  himself  emperor, 
because  it  would  not  have  suited  ihosc  three  minor  kings,  not 
yet  '  improved  out  of  existence,'  to  bow  down  to  him,  as  a  feudal 
or  federal  superior,  under  any  designation  of  less  dignity  than 
the  newly-revived  imperial  title. 

Will  the  Prussian  empire  be  peace?     The  future  answer 
2b2 
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ibat  question  must  depend  on  the  degree  m  whJcU  the  general 
German  character  ma^  have  digestive  vigour  sufEcicnt  to  absorb 
itnd  assimilate  to  itself  the  particular  Prussian  character.  While 
Prussian  partisans  have  never  been  tiretl  of  denouncing  '  I'ar- 
ticularism'  in  all  other  quarters,  Prussia  is  herself  the  great 
exemplar  of  particularism  in  German  history.  To  this  very  day 
her  spokesmen  cannot  celebrate  the  unity  of  Germany  without 
finishing  off  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  on  the  exaltation  of 
Prussia.  At  Longchamp  her  soldiers  acclaimed  their  new 
Emperor  as  Prussia's  King.  The  question  of  tlie  future  is, 
whether  the  imperial  title — awarded  with  reluctant  alacrity  in 
this  great  Cuckoo  in  Mother  Germania's  nest,  by  the  fluttering 
councils  uf  those  of  the  lesser  nestlings  which  sttil  keep  their 
place  in  it  beside  that  terribly  tnauvais  conc/ieur — will  per- 
manently express  the  military  power  and  policy  of  Prussia,  or 
whether  that  domineering  individuality,  military  ond  political, 
may  haply,  by  degrees,  merge  and  lose  itself  in  the  United 
Germany  of  the  future,  whose  natural  development  the  friends  of 
European  peace  and  progress  would  fain  look  forward  to  n» 
likely  to  be  i>aci(ic,  rather  than  warlike. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  disguise  from 
ourselves  what  Prince  Bismarck  has  taken  no  pains  to  disguise 
from  any  one — viz.,  that  this  war,  closed  as  it  has  been  by  this 
jwace,  cannot  fail  to  leave  resentments  in  France  towards  Ger- 
many as  bitter — we  would  hope  not  so  lasting — as  were  those  of 
Germany  towards  France  after  the  campaigns  of  Austerlitz  and 
Jena,  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  the  years  of  galling  and  grinding 
tyranny  that  follnwcd.  Waiving  for  the  moment  all  higher 
(juestions  of  political  ethics,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
consistent  with  political  cipe<iiency,  placed  on  the  lowest  grounds, 
permanently  to  exasperate  a  high-spirited  people  you  cannot 
wholly  crush.  Machiavelli's  maxim  was  to  crush  those  whom 
you  cannot  conciliate,  and  the  BIsmarckian  corollary  to  that 
axiom  is,  France  cannot  be  conciliated,  so  must  he  disabled  for 
mischief  to  the  utmost  extent  possible.  We  have  already,  in 
passing,  adverted  to  a  fart  which  may  not  have  been  known  or 
remembered  by  some  amongst  our  readers — that  all  the  leading 
Prussian,  and  some  South  German  statesmen,  in  1815,  advocatnl 
exactly  the  same  policy  nf  taking  those  territorial  'securities' 
against  future  French  aggressions — which  their  political  and 
military  successors  have  now  taken — in  memorials  addressed  bv 
them  to  the  Allied  Powers  at  Paris.  These  memorials  are  sub~ 
scribed  with  such  names  as  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt,  Stein, 
Hardenberg,  Von  Knesebcck,  Von  Winilngerode,  and  Voa 
Gagem.      Austria  drew   back  from    supporting,  as  she  did  at 

first. 
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fint,  the  territorial  claims  then  put  fnrward,  as  soon  as  she  found 
they  were  meant  to  include  no  aggrandisement  or  advantage  for 
Austria.  Russia  and  England  cast  their  weight  in  the  opposite 
scale.  '  Alesander  was  quite  too  magnanimous,' — Germans  have 
never  been  tired  since  of  repeating.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  a  despatch  addressed  to  Lord  Castlercagh  on  the  11th  August, 
1815,  si't  forth  as  follows  the  grounds  on  which  good  policy 
seemed  to  him  to  dissuade  the  Allied  Powers  from  insisting 
territorial  cessions  such  as  would  prolong  the  war-feeling  in 
French  national  heart.  If  such  demands,  he  said,  were  enforced 
on  the  sovereign  and  people  of  Fi 

'there  is  no   stftteemnu  who  would    venture  to   recommend    to  his 

Sovereign  to  consider  liimeclf  at  peBce,  and  to  plnoe  his  armies  npon 

a  peaco-ostablishmont.     We  must,  os  the  contbaby,  if  we  tase  this 

LAitOB  cussmN,  coNsmER 

France  shall  tind  a  e 

REGAIN  WHAT  SHR  HAS  LOST;  and  after  having  wasted  onr 

the  maiutenauce  of  overgrofvn  military  establislmients 

peace,  we  sholl  find  how  little  useful   the   cessions  we  shall  have 

acquired  will  he  against  a  national  effort  to  regain  them.  ...  In  my 

opinion,  then,   we  ought  to  coutinne  to  keep  our  great  object,  tho 

genuine  peace  and  tr.tnquilli^  of  tho  world,  in  our  view,  and  shape 

our  arrangement  ao  as  to  provide  fur  it.  .  .  .  Revolutionary  France  is 

more  likely  to  distresB  tho  world  tlian  Franco,  however  strong  on  her 

frontier,   under  a  regular  government,  imd  that  is  the  situation  in' 

which  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  pli 

These  counsels  of  calm  wlsdn 
was  preserved  between  Fra 
generation  o 

hereditary  feud — the  Erbfei 

guarantee  for  the  consolid.it inn  and  aggrandisement  of  the  Prii 
sian  military  system.     But  so  long  as  France  sball  wince  under 
the  enormous  securities  to  keep  the  peace  now  exacted  of  her,  J 
iind  so  long  as  Germany  shall  retain   possession  of  Metz  as  a  1 
*  standing  menace,'  and  conspicuous  evidence  of  national  humlli-  ' 
alion  to  France,  so  long  may  Frussi.i  look  forward  to  the  future   ' 
with  well-grounded  confidence  that  it  will  cut  out  work  for  her 
which  Germany  can  transfer  to  no  other  arms.       The  progress 
(if  Prussia  to  empire  has  been  throughout  military,  and  it  would 
seein  that  no  otherwise  than  In  the  shape  of  undivided  military  J 
command,  to  which  national  necessities,  in  the  future  as  in  KaBm 
past,   shall  secure  obedience,  can  she  very  long  retain  undl>-l 
puted  possession  of  that  Imperial  position  which  a  good  mnietrl 
of  Germany,  with  its  '  Partlcularist '  sympathies  and  anllpatbics^ 

would! 


[om  prevailed  in  1815,  and  peace 

!  and  Germany  for  more  than  a 

VVe  should  be  sorry  to   charge  on   Prus- 

.  intention  of  keeping  open  the 

indacliaft — with   France,  as  the  best 
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would  otterwise  refuse  her.  For  our  own  part  we  bave  saan^ 
difficulty  in  conceiving  by  what  other  qualities  Prussia  can  ret&in 
emjiire  than  those  by  which  she  has  gained  It'  Assuredlv  neithpr 
with  rose-water,  nor  Cologne- water,  were  the  immense  displace- 
ments of  power  in  Europe  efTecled  in  favour  of  Prussia,  which 
have  been  witnessed  within  the  last  lustre  of  European  history. 
Austria  struck  down — France  struck  down — Prussia  is  perforce 
recognised  in  her  achieved  suprenjaey.  But  is  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose the  military  aristocracy  and  their  monarch — who  have  placed 
Prussia  where  she  stands — unconscious  of  the  sustained  efforts 
which  will  be  required  to  keep  her  at  that  pitch  of  pre-eminence  ? 
They  are  not  going  to  step  olT  the  Prussian  pedestal  of  their 
present  ascendancy  ;  and  that  pedestal  is  cast  from  the  bronxe  of 
the  captured  cannon  of  every  Power  which  has  thrust  itself 
athwart  Prussia  in  her  path  to  empire.  She  has  fought  her  way 
up  to  the  military  command  of  Germany  ;  and  she  well  knows 
she  cannot  let  the  arms  rust  by  which  that  command  was  woo. 
Till  the  whole  of  Germany  remaining  yet  unannexed,  including 
German  Austria,  shall  be  finally  absorbed  into  the  Prusso>Ger^ 
man  empire  '  one  and  indivisible,"  we  cannot,  judging  from  her' 
antecedents,  foresee  for  Prussia  a  satiated  appetite  for  power,  or 
satisfied  sense  of  security. 

It  i»  well  observed  by  Professor  Schmidt,  to  whose  treattte  on 
'  Prussia's  German  Policy '  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  so 
frequently  in  our  present  article,  that  human  ambition  is  an 
essential  element  in  all  human  arts  and  affairs,  and  that  to  make 
Prussian  ambition  in  itself  a  matter  of  accusation  a^inst  Prussia, 
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•  We  extract  (he  folloving  military 
«Mf(l  mun]'  years  tiack  in  n  lilUe  toIuidi 
formidnble  denOnpiaeDt  tinw  givi-o  lu 
miUtnry  eyes  wim  il>  earlier  growth, 
before  eyes  not  militarj,  and  to  farni^b  niii 
people,  whether  iu  GeruiBny  or  cltewbere:- 

'  Pruuia,  at  leut,  a  unduublcill}  right  ii 


riew  of  the  Pnusuui  system,  publiUird  a 
',  entitled  -Ten  Moathi  at  Bcrliu.'  The 
thai  ijilem  may  find  vijual  foTour  in 
Our  ohjrct  a  to  place  ill  real  aatnra 
"  -»«rioiM  reHeciion  to  peaoiabte 

eier  losing  sight  of  military  ideas- 
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rallied  roand  and  iavlgoralcd  her  nililarf  iiisiitutious.    There  is  do  daiig>!i  of 
Aer  c»er  attribnticg  to  lasy  liiploroatitti  ihe  honour  of  •ictoriei  gmioed  by  1~ 
armcd  forcea.    She  Iedovi  that  between  boitile  nations  the  iword  ii  the  cm\j  ti 
penuadur.    To  the  sword  she  must  look  for  the  maintenance  of  her  very  cxi 
ence.    She  has  ibercfore  become  a  nation  of  soldier*;  cotHeqneutly,  with  ber,  i 
military  prDfefsioii  most  ever  be  held   ia  the  higbett  liouoar.    rrtmia  has  D 
navies  to  attack  her  enemies'  ports,  no  commerce  to  niiie  the  wealth  which  ni'~* 
bribe  them  into  friendship;  with  her,  '■anus"  mux  not  "  yield  to  the  go' 
With  Russia  to  the  east.  France  to  the  wist,  and  Austria  to  the  south,  the  litd 
kingdom  of  the  great  Prederick,  if  abe  desire  peace,  niuit  be  alwajs  ready  for  wa( 
She  perfectly  nndoretandi  her  position,  am!  makes  it  her  chief  study  to  iiDpro»t.-_ 
and  elevate  that  to  which  she  owes  eveiyihing  she  poBeesses,— her  nlhui  sail.l 
well -disciplined  aruiy.' — 7Vn  Monthi'  Bctidairt  ia  Bntia,  &a.,  by  Major  [doWiJ 
Genctsl]  Whitlingham,  CD.,  London,  18-16. 
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IS  to  make  it  a  matter  of  accusation  a^inst  her  that  she  has  any 
energy  or  spring  of  action  at  all.  This  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  a  grave  question  for  both  Germany  and  Europe 
what  sort  of  action  Prussian  history  in  the  past  renders  pro- 
bable as  that  which  Prussian  ambition  will  take  in  the  future, 
and  how  far  any  sufficient  counteraction  to  her  characteristic 
military  policy  is  likely  to  spring  up  in  the  German  nation 
at  large,  supposing  it  to  continue  pacific  in  its  wishes  and  under- 
stood interests. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Calendars  of  State  Papers^  published  under  the 
direction  of' the  Master  of  the  Rolls.     London,  1856-1870. 

2.   Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 

the  Middle  Ages,     London,  1858-1870. 
-3.  Librames  and  Founders  of  Libraries.     By  Edward  Edwards. 
London,  1865. 

IT  is  possible  that  our  readers  may  have  seen  near  Temple 
Bar,  close  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  New  Law  Courts,  a 
large  stone  building  of  unusual  proportions  and  not  less  unusual 
style.  Its  lancet  windows  and  portly  tower  surmounted  with  pin- 
nacles cannot  be  mistaken  among  the  forest  of  dingy  chimney- 
pots and  rickety  tenements  of  Fetter  Lane  and  the  neighbour- 
ing alleys.  This  is  the  New  Public  Record  Ofl&ce,  still  in  pro- 
gress and  slowly  advancing  towards  completion.  Although  one 
portion  of  the  building  has  now  been  erected  for  several  years, 
■another  generation  will,  in  all  probability,  pass  away  before  the 
whole  is  finished,  according  to  the  original  designs  of  its  archi- 
tect. The  neighbourhood  around  is  classic  ground.  Like  all 
things  else,  it  has  seen  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  it  has  expe- 
rienced the  caprices  of  fashion  and  gentility.  Here  fluttered  in 
happier  days  poor  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  his  peach-coloured 
coat.  Here  met,  at  Dr.  Johnson's  residence  in  Bolt  Court,  the 
greatest  of  artists  and  the  greatest  of  politicians ;  and  here  tlie 
prying,  bustling  James  Boswell,  most  assiduous  of  hero-wor- 
shippers, gathered  leaf  by  leaf  his  immortal  crown.  In  Fetter 
Lane  still  stands  the  house  of  Drydc^n  the  poet,  now  converted  into 
the  base  uses  of  a  beer-shop,  once  commanding  an  extensrvc  view 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls'  garden,  with  its  flowers  and  fruit-trees. 
Here  also,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  was  ^  the  quiet  retreat '  of 
"Gilbert  Burnet  the  historian,  and  of  his  patron,  Sir  Harbottle 
Orimstone,  not  more  famous  for  his  law  than  for  his  marriage 
with  Lord  Bacon's  niece,  the  last  of  her  family.  Now,  poets, 
painters,  and  historians  have  taken  wing.  The  *  quiet  re- 
treat 


t  of  Eiigliib  Hulort/, 

treat'  bos  been  invaded  by  the  sbrill  wliistic  nf  the  stram-pres* 
an<l  the  rattle  nf  manufnctorics.  Except  n  clingy  chrysantli©- 
nium  here  and  there,  or  a  patch  of  grass  in  some  farfrotten  rtaili 
nepiecled  corner,  nothine  remains  of  the  Master's  ^rden.  Pnltf 
of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Judge's  chambers,  part  by  the  huge  block 
of  the  National  Record  Office. 

Externally,  the  new  building  has  not  much  to  recomntend  it 
on  the  score  of  artistic  beauty.  To  which  of  the  recogniseit 
styles  of  architecture  it  ought  to  be  referred  would  puzxle  Mr. 
Ruskin  liimself  to  determine.  Its  pinched  buttresses,  s<juared 
andgradialed  with  the  undeviating  precision  of  rule  and  compass, 
its  (juodrangular  windows  glazed  with  talc,  the  ab^nco  of  all 
case  and  freedom  in  its  meagre  ornaments  nntl  narrow  propor- 
tions, reveal  ihe  mechanical  graces  of  oflicial  Gothic.  Evidetitty, 
it  is  intended  to  be  more  solid  than  beautiful,  more  useful  thai^ 
elegant.  The  interior  is  even  less  attractive  than  the  exterior.. 
A  sijuare  vestibule,  badly  lighted,  conducts  the  visitor  to  a  numbi 
of  narrow  passages  llagged  with  brick  ;  iron  doors  to  the  ri^I 
and  left,  marked  with  rabalistic  numerals  and  furnished  with 
small  circular  ventilators,  divide  these  passages  with  geometric-nl 
exactness.  Here  are  preserved  in  iron  gratings,  furnished  wilb 
shelves  of  slate,  the  nationid  records  and  Slate  papers.  Story 
succeeds  to  story,  with  impcrtnrbable  uniformity,  from  roof  to 
basement.  No  thought  (if  beauty  or  general  effect  has  entered 
the  mind  of  the  architect,  or,  rather,  has  been  permitted  to  enter 
it.  There  is  none  of  that  gracefulness  of  outline  or  grandeur  of 
design  which  strikes  the  beholder  in  the  galleries  and  Reading 
Room  of  the  British  Museum  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
light  and  cheerful  proportions,  the  polished  floors,  the  oak,  and 
the  mahogany  of  the  French  Foreign  Archives,  even  the  sombre 
ecclesiastical  dignity  of  Simancas,  find  no  place  here.  One 
thought,  that  of  security,  has  absorbed  all  other  considerations; 
and  except  the  edifice  were  shelled  by  an  invading  array,  or 
stormed  in  a  civil  insurrection,  it  is  im]>ossible  to  conceive  what 
evil  accident  could  ever  befall  it  or  its  contents.  Here,  at  all 
fvents,  it  may  be  supposed  that,  after  escaping  numerous  perils- 
of  lire,  water,  and  official  neglect,  the  national  records  bad  foui 
like  jT^neas,  a  safe  resting-place  at  last. 

The  collection  is  enormous.  Into  this  vast  receptacle  the 
Courts,  the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  the  Hoi 
Foreign,  and  Colonial  Departments,  have  disgorged  their  voln- 
minous  contents.  The  public  acts  of  this  nation,  from  the  Dooms- 
day of  U'illiam  the  Conqueror  to  the  Coronation  Oath  of  Queen 
Victoria,  the  pulsations  of  the  great  machine  of  goTemmen 
with  all  its  complex  operations,  are  here  chronicled  and  lecordi 
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in  all  their  Immense  variety  from,  il&y  to  daj  nnd  from  hour  to 
hoar.  Here  is  to  be  traced  the  open  and  the  secret  history  of  the 
nation ;  its  transactions  at  home  and  abroad  ;  its  most  subtle  and 
mysterious  negotiations;  the  employment  of  its  treasures;  the 
number  and  disposition  of  its  forces  ;  the  musters  of  its  popula- 
tion ;  the  distribution  of  its  land,  its  forests,  and  its  manors  ;  the 
rise  and  progress  of  its  nobility  and  great  families  ;  its  proceedings 
in  Parliament :  its  charters,  its  patents,  its  civil  and  criminal 
judicature.  Whatever,  in  short,  this  king<lom  has  for  eight  cen- 
turies done  or  proposed  to  do  by  the  coinplicnted  functions  of 
its  Government  and  Administration,  restless  as  the  sea  and 
multitudinous  as  the  sands  npon  its  shore,  is  here  committed 
to  safe,  silent,  and  impartial  witnesses.  Stored  up  in  iron 
gralinirs,  classified  and  arranged,  preserved,  aa  far  as  human 
skill  can  preserve  them,  from  innumerable  perils,  tlie  public 
records  of  this  kingdom  now  slumber  in  their  new  repository  of 
stone  and  iron  undisturbed,  except  when  removed  from  their 
shelves  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  antic|uarian  or  assist  the 
researches  of  the  historian. 

With  materials  so  vast,  yet  so  important,  two  tjuestions  have 
perpetually  arisen  from  early  times:  first,  how  are  they  to  be 
iQost  efficiently  preserved  ;  and  next,  how  turned  to  the  best 
Account.  Happily,  the  nation  has  suffered  little  from  foreign 
invasions.  Such  misfortunes  as  have  overtaken  Strassburg.  and 
•Jeatroyed  its  libraries  antl  its  manuscripts,  are  comparatively 
the  Civil  Wars  of  the  15th  century, 
1  of  the  17th,  though  tlie  rage  of  party 
mansions,  monasteries,  and  cathedrals, 
.1  muniments.  Wiielher  Komanist 
Uoundhead,  gained  tbe  ascendancy, 
;hives  of  the  kingdom  and 
lence.  Their  worst  enemies 
lave  been  of  an  ignobler  kind — rats  and  mice,  fire,  damp,  and 
mildew:  the  negligence,  in  some  instances,  the  misplaced  con- 
fidence in  others,  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  preserve  them. 
Dispersed  in  various  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  some  at  the 
Tower,  some  at  Carlton  Hide,  some  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,  others  at  the  Rolls  House  ;  exposed  to  weather, 
dust,  and  smoke  ;  stowed  away  in  sacks,  boxes,  and  hampers; 
unmanageabie  from  their  vastness  and  unwieldincss  ;  litlle  known, 
and  therefore  attracting  little  attention,  successive  Governments 
were  contented  to  believe  that  these  muniments  were,  in  some 
sense  preserved,  and  equally  contented  that  they  should  be  of 
nu  use  to  any  one.  Careless  and  ignorant  of  their  value  so  long 
u  no  inquiries  were  made,  every  obstaele  was  multiplied  and  all 


tanknown  here.     Even 
ana  in  the  Great  Rebclli. 
tbight  dismantle  or  destro 
it  left  uninjured  the 
«r  Protestant,  Cavalii 
all    alike   in  turn    respected  the 
ed  them  from  sacrilegious 
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IS  sedulously  bamni,  wlienever  bucI)  accest  was  dcsircil. 
Jept  in  die  case  of  a  few  favoured  inquirers.  History  in  ihis 
■untry  has  always  found  devotees  and  ailmirers  in  oae  ^iiisc 
another.  Even  from  the  time  of  the  KeTormation  utatf-  few, 
liiefiy  among  the  clergy,  have  busied  themselves  with  bislo- 
Bcal  or  biographical  or  topographical  investi^tions.  At  no 
!ri(>d,  not  even  in  the  fanatical  ascendancy  of  the  gloomiest 
S'uritanism,  have  the  people  of  England  been  wholly  indilToreat 
3  tUeir  national  anti<|oities.  The  love  of  the  past,  the  appeal 
)  precedent,  feudal  castles  and  monastic  ruins,  parochial  aoil 
cnthedml  churches,  the  visible  memorials  of  former  prenlness, 
f  taste,  genius,  and  laith,  have  helped  to  foster  this  hlsturicol 
spirit.  Then,  again,  the  general  stability  of  our  English  aris~ 
tocracy  and  gentry,  undisturbed  by  violent  political  convulsions, 
rooted  mainly  on  the  same  soil,  and  surrounded  for  ages  by  tbo 
same  tenantry,  has  handeil  down  the  historical  tra<litions  of  great 
families  from  generation  to  generation  and  associated  them 
with  the  sympathies  of  the  living.  We  need  not  the  statues 
of  tlie  Howards,  the  Stanleys,  and  the  Cecils:  we  have  (beir 
breathing  representatives  amongst  ns. 

To  those  mho  fostered  and  gratified  these  national  tastes  and 
inclinations,  generally  at  their  own  cost,  and  rarely  with  any 
expectation  of  remuneration,  a  liberal  use  of  the  national 
archives  would  have  been  a  great  boon;  ax  in  truth,  the  freest 
access  to  these  papers  ought  to  be  considered  the  best  jintiftca- 
tion  for  the  cost  bestowed  upon  their  preservation.  But  their 
appointed  guardians,  whose  ofhclal  emoluments  depended  for  tlie 
most  part  on  fees  levied  from  inquirers,  were  not  forward  in 
promoting  the  wishes  of  antiquarians,  nor  were  Ministers  of  SlaM 
much  inclined  to  listen  to  the  applications  of  students.  For  any 
but  historical  and  arclupolugical  purposes,  nine-tenths  of  these 
piqwrs  had  long  erased  tu  be  of  any  importance.  Modem  diplo- 
macy was  not  liable  to  be  compromised  bv  the  revelation  of  anr 
secrets  they  contained.  All  the  precautions  that  prudence  required 
might  have  been  easily  secured  by  laying  a  prohibition  upon 
such  papers  ouly  as  referred  to  events  subsequent  to  the  Peace 
of  Versailles.  But  the  formalities  of  office  would  admit  of  no  such 
commonplocc  distinctions.  A  mysterious  belief  prevailed  that 
Secretaries  of  State  drank  wisdom  and  inspiration  from  the 
despatches  of  Canlinal  Wolsey,  or  solved  the  Gordian  knot  of 
policry  by  profound  studies  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
the  ItJth  and  17th  eenturies.  Who  could  tell  whether  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Q)mmons  ministerial  policy  might  not  be 
aasailed,  or  tome  question  asked,  which  could  not  he  conveniently 
parried,  without  a  reference  to  the  State  papers  of  the  Tadon  or 
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tlie  Stuarts  ?  So  those  who  would  have  turneti  these  papers  to 
the  beat  account  were  jealously  excluded  from  the  use  of  them. 
And  even  when  the  rule  was  relaxed  by  Secretaries  of  State,  like 
Lord  Russell,  combining  literary  taste  with  statesmanship,  when 
a  more  liberal  spirit  was  willing'  to  make  a  partial  concession  to 
historians  and  biographers,  the  necessity  was  imposed  upon  the 
applicant  of  strictly  defining  the  nature  of  his  inquiry,  the  class 
of  papers  lie  proposed  to  examine,  and  the  exact  limits  of  his 
search.  The  interpretation  of  these  conditi<ms  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  keepers  or  the  clerks  of  the  office.  It  was  at  their 
option  to  produce  or  keep  back  whatever  documents  tUev  pleased, 
and  the  inquirer  had  no  remedy.  Official  catalogues,  in  many 
instances,  did  not  exist ;  in  no  instance  could  they  be  consulted. 
The  system  of  arrangement  varied  with  the  office:  not  uncom- 
monly in  the  same  office  under  diifcrent  keepers.  What  could 
an  inquirer  do,  hampered  as  he  was  by  these  restrictions?  He 
might  complain;  but  he  had  no  means  of  substantiating  hii 
complaints.  He  might  suspect;  but  his  suspicions  necessarily 
recoiled  upon  himself.  In  defence  of  a  policy  so  vexatious  and 
SO  frivolous,  nothing;  could  be  urged  except  the  old  immemorial 
srgumetit  of  tyrannical  custom.  And  as,  whenever  any  modi&ca- 
tion  or  reform  was  proposed,  they  alone  were  consulted  who  were 
most  concerned  in  maintaining  abuses,  these  restrictions  bade  fair 
to  continue  immovable,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medcs  and  Persians. 
How  they  were  swept  away,  and  a  wiser  and  more  gracious 
system  introduced,  we  shall  have  to  tell  hereafter. 

But  in  spile  of  all  these  precautions  for  excluding  the  public, 
it  was  discovereii  that  the  great  purpose,  on  which  that  exclusion 
was  founded,  had  not  been  secured.  Idle  and  ignorant  curiosity, 
exposure  to  the  avarice  of  collectors,  the  thumbs  and  6ngers  of 
careless  readers,  may  inflict  injury  and  loss  on  valuable  books  and 
papers;  but  public  indifference  has  always  been  incomparably 
more  prejudicial.  Keepers  of  libraries  and  museums  grow  care- 
less of  treasures  nobody  cares  to  inspect,  and  no  one  inquires 
after.  The  true  worth  of  these  things  is  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  public,  and  no  precaution  is  so  effectual,  no  supervision  so 
■are  or  so  searching  as  publicity.  Statesmen  in  general  are  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  pressing  duties  of  the  day  to  trouble 
themselves  with  the  griefs  of  scholars  or  the  cares  of  his- 
torians. Yet  occasionally  they  have  been  compelled  to  rouse 
themselves  from  their  apathy.  As  late  as  the  year  183fi  a 
select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  to  inquire  'into  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Records  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  The  result 
of  their  labours   is  preserved  in  a  portly  Blue-book  extending 
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to  946  popes.  Among  the  wllnesaes  examined  on  that  orcasinn 
was  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  and  this  is  the  dcscriplion  he  then  gave 
of  the  condition  of  one  doss  of  the  public  muniments,  under 
the  old  system  of  exclusion :  '  Some  (be  says)  were  in  tt  sintr 
t>f  inseparable  adhesion  to  the  stone  walls ;  there  were  numerous 
fragments  which  had  only  just  escaped  entire  consumption  by 
vermin,  and  many  were  in  the  last  stage  of  putrefaction.  Decav 
and  damp  had  rendered  a  large  quantity  so  fragile,  as  hardly  to 
admit  of  being  touched  ;  others,  particularly  those  in  the  fonn  of 
rolls,  were  so  coagulated  together,  that  they  could  not  be  uncoiled. 
Six  or  seven  perfect  skeletons  of  rats  (exhibited  by  tlie  witness  : 
the  Committee)  were  found  imbedded,  and  bones  of  these  venni 
were  generally  distributed  throughout  the  mass'  (Report,  p.  42" 
After  so  racy  a  description,  our  readers  will  be  prepared  to  Im 
of  the  minor  evils  of  dirt,  soot,  neglect,  and  disorder.  'Saclcfbl 
of  records'  are  described  by  one  witness  as  tumbling  oa  llti 
floor,  others  '  literally  covered  with  filth.'  Another  witness  pri>- 
duces  a  mass  of  documents  '  in  a  state  of  actual  fusion.'  The 
doors  and  cases  were  insecure,  the  depositories  'dirty  as  a  citii) 
ney-sweepcr's  room.'  Large  quantities  of  parchments  *  wore  j 
loined  and  sold  to  the  glue-manufacturers.' 

Such  were    the    results  of  a  system  when    the    public 
jealously  excluded  from  the  use  of  the  national  records  and  the  cril 
Indians  of  them  were  answerable  to  no  regulations  except  to  tfao' 
of  their  own  devising.    N^r  were  these  isolated  instances  confin 
to  the  last  generation.     Century  after  century  reveals  the  >an 
story  of  dirt,  waste,  and  destruction,  of  inefficient  keepers,   ( 
careless  and  penurious  governments,  of  spasmodic  attempts  I 
reform,    followed    by  long  intenals  of  inactivity  and    neglea 
Complaints  of   the    disorderly  condition  of  the  public  rcconb 
and  the    want  of  proper    Calendars,  date    as  far    back    as   the 
Chancellorship  of   Bishop  Stapleton,   in    the  reign  of  Edward 
II.      In  tlte  days  of  Elizabeth  numerous    documents    had    <lts- 
ap[>eared    for  years,  until  they  were  accidentally  dbcovered   by 
Master   Hobby    'searching  for  a    place  to    put  gunpowder  in.' 
When  Charles  IL,  in  a  fit  of  politic  pood  humour,  appoinlnl 
Prynne,   whose    ears  had    been  cropi>ed  for  t)ie  freedom  of  his 
satire  in  the  days  of  Charles  1.,  Keeper  of  His  Majesty's  ReconU 
in  the  Tower,  the    following  pungent  account  was  rendered  by 
the  new  Custodian  lo  his  royal  benefactor;  'No  sooner  received 
1  your  royal  patent  for  the  custody  of  your  ancient  Records  in 
your  Tower  of  London  .  .  .  but  I  designed    and  endeavourrtl 
to  rescue  the  greatest  part  of  tbem  from  that  desolation  and  ror- 
ruption  in  which  .  ,  .  they  had  for  many  years,  for  a  large  part, 
Inin   bound   together   in  one   confused  chaos,  nnder  corroding 
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putrefying;  cobwebs,  dust  and  filth,  in  tLe  darkest  corner  of 
Oesar's  Chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  as  mere  useless  relics  not 
worthy  to  be  calendared  or  brought  down  thence  into  the  office 
amongst  other  Records  of  use.  In  order  thereunto  1  employed 
mnnv  soldiers  and  women  to  remove  and  cleanse  them  from  their 
(ilthiness,  who,  sf)on  growing  weary  of  this  noisome  work,  left 
them  almost  as  foul  as  they  found  them.'  *  In  raking  up  this 
dunghill,'  continues  Prynne,  '  according  to  my  expectation  1  found 
many  rare,  ancient,  precious  pearls  and  golden  Records.  .  .  , 
with  many  original  Bulls  of  Popes  (some  of  them  under  seal), 
letters  to  and  from  Popes,  Cardinals,  and  the  Court  of  Rome, 
besides  sundry  rare  antiquities,  specially  relating  to  the  Parlia- 
ments of  England,'*  Kvcn  as  late  as  the  reign  of  George  III, 
lac^  masses  of  public  papers  had  so  effectually  disappeared  that 
their  very  existence  was  forgotten.  In  1763,  Mr.  Edwards  tells  us,t 
an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  bad  occasion  to  refer  to  certain 
documents  of  the  age  of  Charles  I.,  anil  applied  for  that  purpose 
t<»  the  Privy  Council  office.  Nothing  was  known  there  of  the 
papers  or  even  of  the  oflice  to  which  they  belonged  ;  *  but  a 
venerable  clerk  had  a  dim  recollection  that  he  had  heard,  in  his 
Vonth,  of  the  existence  of  some  old  books  in  the  room  near  the 
^teway  of  Whitehall,  and  suggested  a  search,  which,  after  many 
adventures  with  decayed  staircases,  locksmiths,  flocks  of  pigeons, 
and  accumulations  of  filth,  proved  eventually  to  be  successful.' 

So  much  for  the  way  in  which  the  government  of  this  country 
had  settled  to  its  own  satisfaction,  until  very  recently,  one  ques- 
tion of  ]>aramount  Importance,  the  preservation  of  our  national 
papers,  or,  to  adopt  the  eupbuistic  phraseology  of  Mr.  Charles 
IJuller's  Committee,  '  had  manifested  their  solicitude  for  the  safety 
uf  the  Public  Records.' 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  another  branch  of  our  inquiry,  and 
examine  what  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Government  of 
lliis  country  to  render  its  imperial  muniments  more  generally 
accessible.  Towards  this  result  a  most  important  preliminary 
abep  has  been  taken  within  the  last  few  years.  Formerly  dis- 
persed in  twenty  or  thirty  different  localities,  all  the  public  papers 
of  the  nation  have  now  been  hapiiily  concentrated  in  one  spot. 
Xhey  are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  perils  of  decay  or  mildew ; 
neither  *  rats  nor  mice '  find  harbour  now  among  royal  letters  or 
accounts  of  the  wardrobe;  efficient  precautions  have  been  taken 
against  theft,  negligence,  and  disorder.  Another  reform  not  less 
important  and  beneficial  to  literary  inquirers  has  been  recently 
introduced.     Under  the  old  system,  the  public  property  of  the 
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nation,  by  some  cstraordtnary  delusion,  had  come  to  be  leganJed 
as  the  private  property  of  its  custodians,  and  as  held  hy  them 
for  their  exclusive  emolument.  Indexes  and  Calendars,  made  in 
official  hours,  were  considered  as  the  '  private  and  markcLable 
property '  of  the  clerks  and  keepers.  It  was  their  object, 
naturally  enough,  to  sell  their  services  at  tlte  highest  possible 
rate;  to  exclude  the  public  from'cnnsulting  the  Records  except 
through  the  one  accredited  channel ;  to  keep  all  information 
lo  themselves,  or  so  overlay  it  with  extraneous  matter,  that  their 
own  emoluments  might  experience  no  diminution.  '  The  fees  for 
searches,'  says  Mr.  Edwards,*  'ranged  in  amount  from  two 
guineas  to  ten.  The  Calendars  were  usually  worded  in  an 
equivocal  and  misleading  way,  expressly  to  whet  the  searcher's 
appetite.  Fresh  searches  brought  new  fees.  If  a  paragraph  of 
a  few  words  only  in  the  long-sought  document  would  fully  answer 
the  patient  searcher's  purpose,  he  could  not  have  it.  To  the 
essential  line  or  two  were  united,  with  Mezcntian  rtgour,  hundreds 
or  perhaps  thousands  of  dreary  lines,  that  brought  no  information 
to  the  searcher,  but  hrouf^ht  in  some  cases  a  hundred  guineas  or 
so  to  the  officer.  It  is  still  remembered  that  on  one  such  ocea- 
sion,  when,  after  payment  of  multitudinous  fees,  caused  by  the 
ingenious  construction  of  the  Calendars,  and  by  other  cognate' 
circum stances,  the  precious  paragraph  was  at  lenjE^th  disinterred 
and  the  weary  and  well-nigh  disheartened  fee-payer  asked,  fionlly, 
how  much  a  copy  uf  that  paragraph  would  cost,  the  obliging 
functionary  turnett  over  the  membranes,  made  his  mental  calcula- 
tion, and  in  a  gravely  oflicial  tone  replied,  "  one  hundred  andjbrijf 
Jivepoanrig,  Sir ! " ' 

These  extortionate  and  vexatious  regulations  have  now  been 
swept  away.  Access  to  iheStatc  Papersand  public  muniments  is 
as  free  and  unfettered  as  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum. 
Every  inquirer  may  inspect  whatever  papers  or  parchments  he 
pleases.  He  may  lake  wiiatever  copies  be  requires  without 
restriction.  On  presenting  his  card  to  the  Deputy  Keeper,  the 
treasures  of  the  Record  Office  are  thrown  open  to  his  use  and 
inspection.  In  all  these  respects  the  liberal  regulations  at  the 
new  repository  present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  any  other 
country.  !n  France,  the  papers  of  the  Foreign  Office  (Archiva 
des  Affaires  Etrang^res)  cannot  be  approached,  except  through  the 
medium  of  numerous  rigid  formalities.  No  copies  are  allowed, 
not  even  pencil  memoranda,  of  any  documents,  however  remote, 
or  however  disconnectctl  with  modem  politics.  The  visitor  might 
as  well  request  permission  to  examine  the  sacred  volume-s  of  the 
Imperial  correspondence,  in  its  green  velvet  and  gold  bindings,  as 
•  P.  S99. 
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is  the  privilege  of  reading  or  copying  the  national  State  Papers 
and  correspondence  so  lull  and  unreserved  as  in  England. 
Nowhere  is  the  reader  more  at  his  ease ;  less  fettered  by  restric- 
tions, or  made  less  painfully  sensible  of  the  obligations  con- 
ferred upon  him.  In  all  these  respects  Lord  Romilly  has  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Here  then  it  must  Iw  admitted  that  a  great  advance  has  been 
made,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  Mr,  Buller's  committee ;  far  fjreater,  perhaps, 
than  the  most  sanguine  member  of  that  committee  could  ever 
htLve  anticipated.  For  the  preservation  of  the  public  records 
all  has  been  done  that  was  required.  For  making  those  records 
useful  and  accessible  to  the  nation,  we  have  something  more 
than  a  good  beginning.  And  yet  not  more  than  a  beginning. 
For  imagine  a  reader  turned  adrift  without  handbook,  cata- 
logue, or  index  of  any  kind,  into  a  library  of  half  a  million  of 
manuscripts  of  which  he  knows  neither  the  titles  nor  the  con- 
tents. By  what  intuition,  by  what  prophetical  insight,  can  he 
expect  to  discover  what  he  wants?  How  is  he  to  select  from  the 
Tast  and  heterogeneous  masses  such  papers  as  immediately  bear 
upon  his  own  researches?  Without  guide  or  index  it  is  impos- 
lible  for  him  to  know  whether  further  inquiry  will  be  re- 
warded with  success,  or  further  examination  will  confirm  or 
contradict  his  previous  impressions.  Catalogues  are  therefore 
indispensable,  were  it  fi)r  no  other  reason  than  that  of  giving 
efficiency  to  the  privilege  of  consulting  these  collections,  con- 
ceded by  the  Government  and  sanctioned  by  the  nation.  It  is 
absurd  to  collect  and  preserve  our  national  muniments,  at  a  great 
cast,  and  then  suffer  them  to  fall  a.  prey  to  neglect  and  vermin. 
It  is  absurder  still,  if  possible,  to  build  a  National  Record 
Office  at  a  vast  cost'  for  storing  these  muniments,  and  yet  exclude 
the  public  from  consulting  and  using  them.  But  absurdest  of 
all  is  it  to  concede  this  right,  to  incur  all  these  expenses,  and 
then  neutralise  them  all,  by  withholding  the  only  means  that 
are  required  for  rendering  the  privilege  real  and  effectual.  The 
preparation  of  indexes  and  catalogues  may  be  the  last  step  in  the 
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procesa,  it  is  tLe  first  in  the  convcaience  of  the  rca<Ier,  one)  it  is 
more  iadispensable  to  him  tban  any  other.  It  is  of  less  cunse- 
quence  to  him  how  papers  are  arranged  or  where  they  are  placed, 
provided  only  he  can  obtain  a  correct  knowleiipe  of  their  contents. 
Without  this  knowledge,  the  most  eiiquisite  order,  the  moat 
perfect  arrangement,  arc  no  better  than  a  sealed  fountain.  It 
might  have  been  right  for  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  direct,  as  a.  first  and  principal  requirement,  that  tbe 
public  muniments  should  be  methodised  and  arranged.  As  a 
preliminary  step  to  their  due  p res ervn lion,  as  a  foundation  for 
future  operations,  no'  advice  could  be  sounder.  But  to  arrange 
and  methodise  with  no  intention  to  ulterior  proceedings,  to 
arrange  and  methodise  with  no  view  to  use,  is  both  wasteful  and 
preposterous.  To  erect  a  vast  and  cumbrous  machine,  of  many 
parts,  at  a.  heavy  cost,  and  then  withhold  the  only  thing  requiaile 
to  make  it  work,  is  neither  wise  nor  economical.  Two  courses 
weie  open  to  the  Government ;  either  to  have  left  the  records  in 
their  original  state,  abandoning  all  idea  of  a  General  Record 
Office,  or  by  a  wise  and  judicious  liberality  to  justify  the  expen- 
diture incurred  in  its  erection  by  making  these  records  available 
for  the  studies  of  historians  and  biographers;  of  all,  in  short, 
who  are  interested  in  the  use  of  them.  The  Government  has 
adopted  the  latter  alternative.  We  think  not  only  wisely,  but 
with  the  full  sanction  of  the  nation.  It  has  incurred  no  incon- 
siderable expense  in  building  a  general  Record  Repository.  It 
has  appointed  officers  to  superintend  and  carry  on  the  necessary 
operations.  To  give  efiect  to  these  measures,  to  justify  what 
has  been  done,  indexes  and  catalogues  are  indispensable. 

But  here  is  the  difficulty.  If  previous  keepers  had  framed 
catalogues  of  these  papers  and  parchments  in  the  first  instancr ; 
if  their  successors,  as  their  stores  accumulated,  had  done  what 
is  now  doing  under  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  task  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of 
centuries  has  now  to  be  repaired.  ])ocuments  of  the  greatest 
value  and  interest  have  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  the 
new  building,  spacious  as  it  is,  has  grown  already  too  Danow 
lor  its  accumulating  hoards.  Hundreds  of  busy  heads  and  bands 
nt  the  Home,  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Office,  at  the  Treasury, 
llie  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  in  the  Chancery,  the  King's 
iicnch,  and  the  various  Law  Courts,  arc  dailv  and  hourly 
engaged  with  Cyclnpcan  activity  in  copying  or  ingrossing 
innumerable  sheets  of  jinper  and  parciiment,  doomed  eventually 
to  find  their  Inst  resting-place  in  iho  new  Rccortl  Office.  How 
to  grapple  with  the  enormous  mass,  how  to  select  from  such  multi- 
farious collections,  what  catalogues  to  make  and  how  to  make 
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tiiein,  arp  grave  and  puzzling  questions.  Equally  puzzling  Is  it  to 
koow  how  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  requirements  of  all,  or  of  the 
greatest  number  of  readers.  One  man  is  esclusively  interested  in 
the  problems  of  history,  another  is  wholly  indifferent  to  such 
speculations.  This  man  is  investigating  the  genealogy  or 
ramifications  of  some  great  family;  another  is  inquiring  into  the 
vanatioos  of  prices  ;  a  third  wishes  to  discover  the  relations  of 
land  and  capital,  the  improvement  or  deterioration  of  labour,  the 
social  development  or  decline  of  this  class  of  the  population  or 
of  that.  The  materials  required  by  one  set  of  readers  are  of  no 
interest  to  another.  Who  shall  decide  upon  such  conflicting 
claims  ?  Each  has  something  to  urge  in  his  own  behalf,  and  all 
may  light  upon  discoveries  of  great  moment  to  the  present  or 
future  welfare  of  this  country. 

Then  with  what  class  of  record  shall  the  work  of  indexing 
commence,  supposing  that  competent  hands  can  be  found  to 
nndertakc  the  task  of  making  Catalogues  or  Calendars  ?  For, 
commonplace  as  such  labour  may  appear  to  be,  it  demands 
qualifications  of  a  peculiar  kind  not  readily  met  with ;  estreme 
accuracy,  unwearied  diligence,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, tact  and  judgment  to  discriminate  what  is  important  and 
essential  from  what  is  not.  If  the  funds  for  such  a  work  were  un- 
limited, it  might  be  easy  to  satisfy  all  demands.  But  that  is  not 
to  be  expected.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  apply  the  annual 
grant  voted  by  Parliament  in  the  most  economical  and  judicious 
manner.  Whether  this  has  been  done  or  not  we  now  propose  to 
inquire. 

Of  the  vast  multitude  of  papers  deposited  at  the  Rolls,  some 
are  exclusively  legal  and  technical  ;  others  historical  and  diplo- 
matic, like  the  'State  Papers'  proper;  others  miscellaneous 
relating  to  the  Exchequer — an  ample  category  embracing  in  its 
comprehensive  range  all  that  relates  to  the  treasures,  revenues, 
finances  of  the  Crown  and  the  country  ;  Issues  and  receipts ; 
subsidies,  mint,  wardrobe  and  household  accounts  ;  works  and 
public  buildings  ;  blood-money,  secret  service,  forest  accounts, 
and  the  like.  To  these  must  be  added  the  papers  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  the  old  court  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  others  of  minor  Importance. 

Even  for  an  uninitiated  reader,  it  would  scarcely  be  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  relative  value  and  attractiveness  of  these  various 
classes  of  documents,  numerous  and  perplexing  as  they  seem  ; 
and  if  he  had  any  doubts,  they  might  be  removed  by  turning  over 
the  pages  of  any  popular  living  historian.  The  correspondence 
nf  kings,  of  statesmen,  of  ambassadors,  takes  precedence  of  all 
others  ;  for  without  them  the  great  drama  of  history,  the  intrigues 
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of  Cabinets,  the  moriDg  ineidcots  of  flood  and  field,  arn 
better  tlinn  an  unmeaning  pannnima  and  dumb  slioiv.  Hta- 
torians  have  sometimes  been  laughed  nt  Tor  their  almost  exclu- 
sive afTectlon  for  Leroes,  kings,  and  demi-gnds.  It  has  become 
a  fashion  of  late  to  insist  upon  social  and  economical  questions, 
the  rate  of  wages,  the  prices  of  food,  the  dtstribution  of  wealth,  the 
laws  that  determine  the  development  of  humanitVi  as  more  suited 
to  the  functions  of  philosopkic  history,  as  if  kings  were  of  Iraa 
importance  to  us  than  '  their  tax-gatherers.'  But  so  long  as  the 
world  will  persist  in  thinking  that,  in  the  history  of  the  Tuddr 
times,  it  cannot  dispense  with  Henry  VIIL,  his  wives  and  his 
ministers,  or  in  that  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  with  the  firca  of 
Smithfield  and  the  Spanish  Armada,  or  in  that  of  the  Stuaxti 
widi  Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell;  so  long  as  history  will 
gather  round  the  actions  and  lives  of  indiriduol  men  ercnt*  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  all,  and  send  its  readers  to  sleep  when  it 
assumes  the  garb  of  philosophy,  so  long  will  the  historian  stick 
to  the  concrete  elements  of  llesh  and  blood,  and  value  maiDly, 
if  not  exclusively,  those  materials  which  arc  in  this  wa^  bat 
suited  to  his  purpose. 

Perhaps  it  was  out  of  deference  to  some  such  feeling  as  Uiis 
that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  guided  in  selecting  the 
papers  and  correspondence  of  the  State  Paper  Office  for  cotn- 
mencing  his  ojwralions.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1855, 
Sir  John  Komilly  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, stating  '  That  although  the  Records,  State  Papers,  and 
documents  in  his  charge  constituted  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  series  of  their  lund  in  the  civilised  world,  and  w<-re 
of  the  greatest  value  in  a  historical  and  constitutional  poim  of 
view,  tbcy  were  comparatively  useless  to  the  public  from  the 
want  of  proper  Calendars  and  Indexes,'  He  adde<l  that,  in 
order  to  effect  this  object,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  t» 
employ  a  few  persons  fully  qualified  to  perform  the  work  which 
he  contemplated.  The  Treasury  assented  to  the  proposal,  and 
from  that  period  is  to  be  dated  the  commencement  of  that 
class  of  the  Kolls  publications  known  by  the  somewhat  ra^oe 
and  unattractive  appellation  of  '  Calendars  of  State  Papeta,' 
Of  the  editors  employed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  four  were 
already  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  Mr,  Lemon,  Mr. 
Thorpe,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Sainsbury,  To  Mr.  LemuD 
were  entrusted  the  Domestic  papers  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
to  Mr.  Thorpe  the  Scottish  papers  from  ISOD  to  1603,  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  the  Irish,  and  to  Air.  Sainsbury  the  Colonial   Series;* 
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Of  the  editors  taken  from  out  of  doors,  the  Domestic  papers  of 

the   reign   of  James  I.   were  committed  to  Mrs.  Green,   tWae 

of  CliKrles  I,  to  the  late  Mr,  Bruce,  the  Foreign  papers  of  the 

reign   of  ElizahetL  to  Mr,  Stevenson,  who  has  since  resigned, 

aa<l    the    entire    correspondence    of  the   reign   of  Henry  VIll, 

(which  could    not    he   divided,  like    the   others,    into    separate 

series)  to  Mr,  Brewer,     On  the  death  of  Mr.  Lemon  the  papers 

of  Elizabeth  were  transferred  to  Mrs,  Green,  who  had  already 

I  completed  her  'Calendar  of  the  State  Papers  of  James  I,' 

I       Of  these  Calendars  forty-five  volumes  have  already  appeared  ; 

I  eight  of  them  edited  by  official  and  thirty-seven  by  unofficial 

\  editors.     This  disparity  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  deliciency  of 

seal  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  former,  but  to  the  fact  of  their 

being  employed  on  official  duties  from  which  the  non-official 

editors    are   exempt.      It    must,    however,    be    considered    as    a 

fxtmpletc  justification  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  asking,  and 

of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury   in  granting,  the  supplementary 

assistance  required  by  Lord  Bomilly.     If  the  work  had  been  left 

,   to  official  editors  alone,  it  is  clear  from  the  rate  of  progress  that 

■  a  century  must   have  elapsed    before    any  one  aeries  of  these 

I  Calendars  could  have  been  completed. 

For   the    prosecution    of   this  work    the  Treasury  grants  an 

iiuuial  sum  of  1500/.     Two  editors,  in  addition  to  those  already 

I  mentioned,  are  employed  abroad ;  Senor  Gayang;o$,  in  the  place 

I  of    the    late    Mr.    Bergenrolh,    and    Mr.    Kawdon    Brown    at 

Venice. 

On  the  manner  in  which  the  several  editors  have  executed 
their  tasks  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  After  selecting  men  of 
ability  and  known  experience,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  did 
wisely  in  prescribing  the  fewest  general  rules,  sufficient  to  ensure 
a  certain  degree  of  uniformity,  but  leaving  to  each  editor  a  discre- 
tion and  freedom  as  to  details.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
nation  and  to  Lord  Bomilly  to  find  that  his  judgment  in  this 
resjiect  has  been  justified  by  the  result ;  and  the  use  already  made 
of  these  works  by  the  public  journals  and  the  approbation 
l)estowcd  on  them  is  the   best  proof  of  his  sound  discretion, 

»  Already  they  have  furnished  new  details  and  more  correct  views, 
not  only  to  the  grave  historian,  but  to  writers  catering,  like  the 
Messrs.  Chambers,  wholesome  instruction  or  amusement  for  the 
passing  hour.  Popular  they  arc  never  likely  to  be,  in  the  full 
ttieauing  of  the  word,  for  a  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers  *  conveys 
i»  mimy  readers  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a  dry  and  colourless 
abstract  of  formal  diplomatic  papers.  As  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  international  treaties  are  papers  of  State,  all  State  papers,  in 
ordinary  estimation,  must  be  something  like  Acts  of  Parliament 
2c2  or 
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or  aniiquatcd  cllploinacy.  It  never  eecms  to  have  occurred  to 
tliosc  A'lio  think  thus,  that  as  Kings  and  Queens,  at  least  in 
earlier  liincg,  could  have  no  individual  existence  ajwrt  from  iLp 
State,  the  knowledge  of  their  personal  history  is  mainly  to  be  de- 
rived from  their  correspondence,  that  is,  from  their  Slate  papers. 
But  the  popular  notion  of  the  dryness  and  repulsiveness  of 
iliploniatic  documents  is  founded  on  the  common  iniwpprehrti- 
sion  that  they  are  exclusively  concerned  with  grave nfliiirt  of  Statr, 
whereas,  in  fact,  tbcy  descend  to  the  minutest  details  of  social  life 
and  domestic  manners;  and  for  this  suflieienl  reason.  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Government  of  this  country  to  confiscate  all  the  letters  »nd 
papers  of  attainted  persons,  mthout  distinction.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  diaries,  the  household  accounts,  the  private  correspiind- 
ence  of  the  accused  were  transferred  to  the  Exchequer,  and  there 
they  remain  to  the  present  day.  Imacrine  such  a  process  as  this 
suddenly  put  in  force  against  a  nobleman  or  statesman  in  this 
century.  Imagine  the  correspondence  of  the  husWnd  and  the 
wife,  their  household  hills,  their  rent-books,  their  private  journals, 
seized  unexpectedly  and  religi<iusly  preserved  in  some  govern- 
ment office.  Could  any  personal  history  be  more  various  or  more 
minute '!  Such  was  the  process  not  once  but  frequently  repeated 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors ;  in  such  a  reign  especially  as  that  of 
Henry  VII!.,  when  every  individual  of  the  nation  was  violently 
tossed  from  side  to  side;  and  every  foremost  leader  was  i)n>ug;ht 
in  succession  to  the  block,  ^Vbether  tbey  were  nobles,  like  Buck- 
ingham or  Henry  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey — whether  ministen 
of  the  highest  station,  like  Wolsey  and  Cromwell,  trusted  with 
State  secrets — whether  criminals  of  lofty  rank,  or  inferior  agents, 
their  private  papers  antl  correspondence,  with  the  rest  of  their 
property,  escheated  to  the  State  ;  and  though  their  lands  mi^bt 
be  restored,  much  of  their  correspondence  was  detained,  and  re- 
mains to  this  day  in  the  national  archives.  Thus  it  is  that  all  kiods 
of  miscellaneous  information,  familiar  letters,  tutors',  tailors',  shoe- 
makers', and  even  milliners' bills;  the  daily,  persnnal.  ami  house- 
hold accounts,  the  passing  gossip  and  speculations  of  the  time, 
have  joined  company  with  instructions  to  ambassadors,  projects  of 
alliance,  the  deep  mysteries  of  State,  the  fall  of  princes  uul 
the  death-warrants  of  nobles.  So  ibe  tragedv  and  comedy  of  the 
world  has  been  blended  together  strangely  and  grotesquely  enough 
by  the  natural  operation  of  the  law,  and  not  from  any  system  ur 

And  even  in  regard  to  the  purely  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  of  which  lively  and 
ignorant  critics  affect  to  sjteak  with  so  much  disdain,  it  must  be 

remembered 
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remembered  that  ambassadors  nnd  statesmen  in  these  earlier 
ages  condescended  to  the  humbler  functions  of  '  Special  Corre- 
spondents.' Ncivspapcrs  at  this  day  hold  a  part,  and  not  the  least 
essential,  in  diplomacy.  A  correspondent  at  the  seat  of  war  is  a 
]ay  ambassador,  who  sends  home,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ministry, 
information  as  precise,  as  trustworthv,  as  secret,  as  expeditious, 
U  anj  that  is  received  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Probably  more  so  ; 
probably  a  nisc  and  sagacious  minister  Is  enabled  to  test  more 
accurately  the  pulse  of  the  times,  to  fathom  more  precisely  the 
tide  of  public  opinion,  by  these  unofficial  than  by  the  gravest 
official  reports.  But  when  no  such  means  of  information  existed 
in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  the  firstStuarts,  ambassadors  them- 
selves acted  as  caterers  of  news ;  lliey  were  '  Special  Corre- 
qiODtlents '  for  their  own  Courts.  What  plenipotentiary,  now-a- 
flays,  would  not  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  vocation  to 
transmit  a  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Sovereign 
to  whom  he  was  accredited ;  of  the  shape  of  his  leg  or  the  colour 
of  bis  beard,  the  dress  he  wore  at  church  or  on  horseback,  lu>w 
lie  rode  or  how  he  walked,  what  were  his  pastimes  and  the 
manners  of  his  court,  the  age  and  features  of  his  wife  and  children, 
the  fashions,  the  foibles,  the  ceremonies,  the  banquets,  the  gossip 
in  and  out  of  doors,  the  thousand  little  personal  traits  of  rharacter, 
the  innumerable  smalt  details  which  give  life  and  animiktion  to 
history  ?  Such  topics  arc  too  trivial  for  the  purple  and  fine  linen 
of  modern  diplomatists.  It  would  fall  wholly  beneath  its  dignity 
to  record  how  Henry  Vlll.  gave  iil.  to  a  boy  to  throw  op  his  cap 
for  a  snoiv-balling;  how  Anne  Bolejn  was  mobbed  by  a  crowd 
of  angry  women  as  she  sate  in  a  bower  with  her  rojal  paramour; 
how  her  (laughter.  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  beaux  yeu.r  and  her 
Latin  tenifieil  the  outlandish  ambassador;  how  her  successor 
James  1.  hated  cold  water;  or  how  his  son  Charles  I.  demeaned 
himself  with  Henrietta  Maria?  The  liveliest  materials  of  history 
hare  1>een  banished  now-a-days  to  newspaper  paragraphs  and 
special  correspondents ;  but  it  was  not  so  then.  .  For  then  it 
as  much  a  part  of  an  ambassador's  function  to  cater  news  for 
hi*  royal  master,  as  to  worm  out  the  secrets  of  government,  to 
send  home  as  faithful  an  account  of  the  ordinary  doings  and 
talk  of  the  times,  as  of  the  combinations  of  kings  and  states- 
men. In  illustration  of  these  remarks  we  submit  the  following 
extracts,  taken  from  Mr,  Brown's  '  Venetian  Calendar,'  not  be- 
cause they  are  more  exclusively  Interesting  than  many  others, 
but  becBUse  readers  of  Sbakespere,  who  may  not  be  readi 
history,  may  more  easily  judge  what  sort  of  information  is  to  be 
found  in  these  Calendars.  The  writer  refers  to  an  entertainment 
givra  In  1527  by  Cardinal  Wolscy : — 

■  ',  wrota 
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'  I  vn-oto  to  you  on  the  first,  transmitting  the  King's  reply  to 
Luther's  letter.  Last  evening  I  was  prosent  at  a  recy  sumptnoffl 
supper,  given  by  Cardinal  Wolecy,  there  being  amongst  the  giie«t« 
the  Papal,  French,  and  Venetian  ambaseadors,  and  the  chief  nobUit; 
of  the  English  Court.  I  conaidored  myself  out  of  place  bcsido  » 
very  beantiful  damsel,  each  of  the  guests  having  one  to  bis  Bhsre. 
During  the  supper  the  King  arrived,  with  a  very  gallant  company  of 
masquBrnderB,  and  his  Majesty,  after  presenting  himself  to  tk 
Cardinal,  throw  a  main  at  diue,  and  then  unmasked,  as  did  all  his 
companions  -,  whereupon  lie  withdrew  to  sup  in  ono  of  the  Caidiwd's 
ohambers,  tho  rest  of  the  guests  continuing  their  repast,  with  eaeb 
variety  of  the  choicest  viands  and  wines  as  to  be  marvellous. 

'  Supper  being  ended,  they  proceeded  to  the  first  haU,  with  wbich 
you  are  well  acquainted,  and  when  a  very  well  designed  sti^e  hti 
boon  prepared  on  which  the  Cardinal's  gentlemen  recited  Planlm' 
Latin  comedy,  entitled  the 'MeniEcbmci-'  On  it^  conclusion,  all  llit 
actors,  ono  after  the  other,  presented  themselves  to  tho  King,  uul  oo 
their  knees  recited  to  bim  some  more  and  some  less,  Latin  veisoain 
bis  praise.  Having  listened  to  them  all,  tho  King  betook  himMlf 
with  tho  rest  of  the  guests  to  tho  ball  whore  they  had  all  supped,  ib< 
tables  (at  which  they  seated  themsolveH  in  tho  same  order^  as  beip[c) 
being  spread  with  every  sort  of  confection,  whereof  they  partook. 

'  Aftor  the  marvellous  collation  a  stage  was  displayed,  on  wbiu 
sat  Venus,  at  whose  feet  were  six  damsels,  forming  so  graceful  t 
group  for  her  footstool,  that  it  looted  as  if  she  and  they  had  n«llj 
come  down  in  person  from  heaven.  And  whilst  everybody  vu 
intently  gazing  upon  so  agreeable  a  sight,  the  trumpets  flourieliMi 
and  a  cai'  appeared  drawn  by  thrco  boys  stark  naked,  on  which  irM 
Cupid,  dragging  after  bim,  bound  by  a  silver  rope,  sii  old  mm,  em 
in  the  pastoral  feshion,  but  the  material  was  cloth  of  silver  and  wHto 
satiu.  Cujiid  presented  them  to  his  mother,  delivering  a  most  elegm* 
Lntin  oration  to  their  praise,  saying  they  bad  been  cruelly  womided; 
whereupon  Venus  compassionately  replied  in  equally  choice  languB^ 
and  caused  the  six  nymphs,  tho  sweethearts  of  the  six  old  wbo,  to 
descend,  commanding  thom  to  afford  their  lovers  all  solooe,  V» 
requite  them  for  past  pangs.  Each  of  the  nymphs  was  then  taken  bj 
tho  baud  by  her  lover,  and  to  tho  sound  of  trnmpets  they  pcrfornw* 
a  very  beautiful  danco.  On  its  termination  the  King  and  his  favonriltf 
commenced  another  with  tho  ladies  there  present,  and  with  this  tbj 
entertainment  and  the  night  ended,  for  it  was  already  day-breai.  ' 
then  went  homo  sated  with  so  much  revelry,  and  am  dispatching  * 
public  letter  for  the  Signory,  to  bo  given  to  Sir  John  Russell,  001^'"' 
the  eve  of  departing  for  Franco  on  bis  way  to  the  Pope.' 

London,  ilh  January,  1527. 

The  second  extract  refers  to  the  same  Cardinal  after  his  lall- 

'  On  the  11th  ultimo,  I  wrote  account  of  current  events  here,** 

most  especially  of  the  recent  arrest  of  Cardinal  Wolscy.    Sobsequew 

the  Ki'i]?,  having  determined  on  bis  removal  to  this  castle  of  Lodw^ 

(una  . 
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f».e.  &oin  YoTh),  Bent  Captain  Kingston  with  his  gnarcl  to  effect  it. 
On  arriving  ai  a  place  sixtj  miles  Lence  (sic)  lie  fuimd  the  Cardinal 
Tei;  ill,  and  in  bed,  eo  that  the  day  before  ho  had  confessed  and  com- 
municated :  and  altboiigb  the  captain  ozhortod  him  to  hope  for  the 
best  from  the  King's  clemency,  declaring  that  bo  was  to  coaTey  him 
at  his  entire  convenience,  and  that  he  might  remain  where  he  was  bo 
long  as  he  pleased,  yet  at  the  end  of  tivo  days  he  departed  this  life,  at 
the  cloee  of  which  he  drew  a  doop  and  lond  sigh ;  and  some  six  horns 
aftemrdB  there  was  pat  into  the  earth  that  personage  who  hod  pre- 
pared for  his  remains  a  more  costly  mausokum  than  any  royij  or 
papal  monument  in  the  world,  so  that  tbo  King  intends  it  to  serre  for 
lumself,  ^pott  mulUiH  etfelici:a  anno*,  having  canscd  the  Cardinal's  arms 
to  be  erased  &om  it. 

'  It  is  said  that  his  right  reverend  lordship's  indisposition  was 
preceded  by  tivo  very  bad  symptoms.  When  first  arrested,  owing  to 
mental  depression,  bo  would  toko  no  food,  nisi  coactus,  and  then  camo 
flax,  and  he  could  not  retaiit  anything  in  his  stomach.  According  to 
report,  his  mind  never  wandered  at  the  last,  and  on  seeing  Captain 
Kingston,  he  made  his  attendants  raise  liim  in  his  bed,  where  he 
knelt ;  and  whenever  he  heard  the  King's  namo  he  bowed  his  bead. 

Jutting  his  face  downwards.  He  then  asked  Captain  Kingston  where 
ia  guards  wore,  and  being  answered  that  lodging  was  provided  for 
them  in  several  chambers  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  palace  (paZonno), 
be  requested  they  might  all  be  sent  for  into  his  presence.  So  as  many 
having  entered  as  tho  place  would  hold,  be  raised  himself  as  mnch  as 
he  conid,  saying  that  on  tho  day  before  be  bad  taken  the  Sacrament, 
and  expected  soon  to  find  himself  before  tbo  supreme  Judgment  scat, 
BO  that  at  sQch  an  extremity,  ho  ought  not  to  fail  speaking  tho  truth, 
or  leave  any  other  opinion  of  him  than  such  as  was  veracious ;  adding, 
"  I  pray  God  that  Sacrament  may  bo  to  tho  damnation  of  lay  soul,  if 
ever  I  tbonght  to  do  disservice  to  my  King,"  and  so  on.' 

But  besides  the  circumstantiality  and  vividness  of  detail,  the 
documents  contained  in  these  Calendars  have  the  advantage  of 
I  being  contemporary  with  the  events  they  record.  They  reproduce 
not  only  the  facts  but  the  very  atmosphere  of  tW  past,  with  a 
fidelity  no  imagination  can  realise,  however  powerful.  The  ablest 
of  modern  histories  are  necessarily  tinged  with  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  historian,  with  the  spirit  and  iftoughts  of  his 
own  times.  The  more  strongly  lie  sympathises  with  his  own 
age,  the  more  dramatic  his  faculties,  the  more  creative  his  fancy, 
the  stronger  is  his  propensity,  the  more  irresistible  his  temptation 
to  invest  the  past  with  the  colours  and  drapery  of  the  present 
The  best  are  liable  to  this  weakness,  ivhilst  inferior  writers  rather 
glory  in  it  than  attempt  to  avoid  it.  They  falsify  and  exaggerate 
from  design,  as  the  readiest  means  of  attracting  popularity.  But 
these  Calendars  furnish  the  best  corrective  for  this  tendency. 
Occupied  solely  with  (he  passing  current  of  events,  steeped  ex- 
clusively 
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I'lusively  in  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  past,  and  i\itU  tiisf 
thoughts  and  emotions  awakened  by  them,  contemporary  letter 
reproduce  for  modem  readers  not  only  the  acts  but  the  ageoti,  a 
they  lived  and  felt,  as  they  trod  this  earth,  with  their  schemes  Knll 
devices,  their  hopes,  their  ambition  and  their  fears.  Theirs  is  the  I 
glistening  of  '  real  eyes,'  the  aches  of  real  hearts,  but  of  eves  aittl-  ' 
hearts  as  they  glistened  and  ached  in  days  long  gone  by.  These 
are  the  advantages  of  contemporaneous  letters  and  journals — of 
papers  such  as  these  Calendars  contain.  They  mav  not  be  history, 
but  they  are  the  truest  and  most  aulheutic  materials  fur  history. 
They  are  the  sources  to  which  the  historian  must  resort  for  the 
clearest,  the  most  coriecl,  the  most  satisfactory  information. 

If,  then,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  .-ind  tlic  Government  bad 
done  no  more  to  make  such  inat^-rials  accessible  they  wouiii 
have  deserved  the  pratitude  of  the  nation.  Something  they 
were  bound  to  do.  They  could  not  allow  the  public  free  acce» 
to  these  papers  without  providing  a  catalogue  of  some  sutt^J 
for  the  due  use  as  well  as  for  the  needful  security 
invaluable  collections.  One  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons  after  another  had  insisted  upon  this  as  a  chief  aoc 
primary  obligation.  'Public  indeses  and  calendars  should  I 
completed  forthwith,  either  by  the  ordinary  dlli^ 
persons  usually  employed  for  the  purpose,  in  each  office,  or,  I 
necessary,  by  extra  assistance  provided  by  public  expense,'  is  tbl 
recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons,  appointed  as  far  back  as  1800,  reinforced  and  reiter&te 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  1836,  Yet,  towards  this  necessar^f 
and  indeed  imperative  measure,  no  steps  were  taken  until  within 
a  recent  period.  The  necessity  was  urgent ;  for  without  cataloguefl 
and  Indexes  these  national  documents  might  as  well  be  buried  in 
the  tombs  of  the  Capulets,  and,  until  catalogues  are  completed, 
all  other  means  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  these  papers  mast 
bo  not  only  incomplete  but  unsatisfactory. 

This  raises  a  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  more 
acceptable  to  the  public,  as  some  have  thought,  If  the  money 
now  expended  on  Calendars  had  been  devoted  lo  priming  the 
documents  themselves,  or,  at  least,  a  selection  from  them, 
determining  this  cjucstion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ] 
selection  would  have  answered  the  primnry  purpose  of  : 
Calendars.  The  necessity  would  still  have  remained  of  coin 
piling  indexes  of  the  public  papers,  sufficiently  copious  to  satisfy 
the  purposes  of  literary  inquirers,  and  save  the  needless  wear  utd 
tearof  delicate  documents,  many  of  which  are  in  a  frail  and  perish- 
able condition, catalogues  sufficiently  distinct  to  identify  the  papery 
when  needed,  and  produce  them  when  required;  and,   lastly,! 
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Prevent  loss  and  embezzlement.  It  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
■or  these  purpusps  that  such  Calentliirs  should  be  printed;  but 
•fceo  it  would  have  been  requisite  to  multiply  cnpies  of  them  in 
Manuscript ;  and  no  manuscript  calendar  can  ever  be  so  handy  iir 
*«  complete,  or  so  useful  to  the  public  as  a  printed  one.  The  n 
object  of  making  the  records  of  the  kiDgdum  and  their  contents 
oetter  known  would  have  been  in  great  measure  overlooked. 
-Headers  in  foreign  lands,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis — 
*nU  thej-  arc  generally  those  who  have  most  leisure  mid  inclimi- 
'lon  for  historical  studies — would  have  been  virtually  excluded 
Woin  the  benefit.  How  great  is  the  disadvantage  of  a  manuscript 
^=*Iendar  as  compared  with  a.  printed  one,  is  evident  from  the  spare 
*n»l  meagre  use  of  those  papers  la  the  British  Museuoi,  of  which 
^**ly  a  manuscript  calendar  exists.  Even  in  point  of  economy, 
■**  i»  very  doubtful  whether  in  the  end  a  manuscript  catalogue  has 
^^y  advantage  over  a  printed  one,  whereas,  in  all  other  respects, 
**■   inferiority  is  too  manifest  to  admit  of  dispute. 

Sut  a  stronger  argument  on  this  head  remains,  and  one  whick 

■PX>«nrB  to  us  conclusive.    During  the  last  five  centuries  and  a  half 

**^   liistory  of  our  State  Papers  and  our  national  Records  is  a  series 

'  {Prodigious  efforts  made  at  long  intervals  by  energetic  keepers  and 

''^lightened  Governments  to  rescue  them  from  gross  neglect,  dis- 

^*l«r,  and  embcKzlement,  followed  by  most  unlurtunate  relapses. 

l;^*^e  labours  of   men    like   the    Master  of   the    Rolls,    alive  to 

^^    value   of   the   coHeclions  committed   to    their    charge,  and 

^^^^sirous  of  consulting  the  truest  interests  of   the  nation,  hove 

^^llapsed    more    than    once    under    less    enlightened    and    les» 

T^tive  successors.     Their  reforms  have  fallen  into  abeyance,  and 

'■^  abuses  have  regained  their  former  supremacy,      VVe  do  not 

**»licipate  such  a  destiny  for  Lord  Romilly's  labours.     We  do 

^^>t  anticipate  that  some  future  Record  historian  will  have  to  say 

"T  tbem   what  he  has  to  say  now  of  the  reforms  of  Chancellor 

^tapleton,  of  Lambarde,  of  Prynne,  of  George  Grenville,  of  Lord 

•"— olcbeater,  of  every  one,  in  short,  who  ever  grappled  manfully  with 

Hie  abuses  of  our  Record  Otlices,  that  their  efforts  were  transient 

^Jid  fruitless.     It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that,  some  thirty  years 

Vience,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  produce  a 

^deport  of  documents    consigned    to  disorder  and   oblivion,  of 

taianascripts  stowed  away  in  forgotten  pigeon-holes  and  neglected 

vomers ;  but  this  we  will  say — or  rather  Mr.  Edwards  shall  say  it 

for  oa — that  '  the  systematic  preparation  of  calendars  for  the  public 

me,  and  for  the  public  use  alone,  are  obviously  the  sufficient  and 

only  remedies'  against  such  fatal  contingencies.     It  is  only  by 

printed  Calendars  of  our  national  papers,  which  men  can  take  home 

and  con  over  in  the  leisure  of  their  studies,  that  the  value  of  these 

^_  paper* 
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papers  can  be  fully  appreciated.  It  is  only  by  such  Calendars 
and  tlie  researclies  suggested  by  then),  tlial  the  almost  ineTitable 
tendency  of  iLcsc  papers  to  g-et  mislaid  or  forgotten  caa  be 
cfTrctunlly  counteracted.  And  as  tbere  arc  no  manuscripts  at 
home,  or  even  abroad,  in  public  or  in  prii-ate,  at  all  comparabli? 
to  uur  own  in  historic  importance,  and  none  so  intimately  con- 
ceded with  our  national  credit,  so  there  aro  none  which  have  a 
stronger  cL-kim  on  the  attention  and  liberality  of  the  Govern- 
mr-nt. 

Tiicre  must  then  be  Official  Calendars  of  the  whole  collection 
for  office  purposes,  and  no  selection  of  documents  will  satisfy 
these  recjuirements.  If  they  can  l>e  made  besides  generatty  useful 
to  the  public,  that  is  a  gain,  and  that  utility  has  been  one  object  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  As  Keeper  uf  these  Keconls,  as  bound 
by  the  repeated  recommendations  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
calendars  and  inventories  for  the  better  use  and  saff^r  custcKly  of 
the  Records  under  bis  charge  were  with  LonI  Romilly  a  primary 
4:ibUgation.  Nor  until  such  calendars  have  been  completed  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  any  satisfactory  selection  can  be  made.  Suppcmn^  I 
what  is  hardly  probable,  that  all  who  were  interested  in  consultinff  | 
these  papers  could  agree  upon  a  principle  of  selection,  long  befora  1 
such  a  sclecliun  bad  approached  its  completion  new  |)apcra  vould  ' 
linve  turned  up,  additions  and  alterations  would  Lave  had  to  b* 
made,  a  new  series  would  be  required  to  supplement  the  first, 
whilst  tbe  varying  tostct,  pursuits,  anil  rpquiremcnU  of  msnjr 
readers  would  have  remained  unsatisfied.  Hardly  any  two  judgrs 
would  be  found  to  agree  why  this  document  should  Ije  selected  and 
that  rejected.  Nor  indeed  is  it  possible  for  the  most  skilful  to  lay 
down  abstract  rules  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  any  class  oT 
historical  papers.  Their  real  importance  cannot  always  bn 
measured  until  they  are  viewed  in  their  connexion  with  othax 
Their  true  meaning  and  value  are  not  patent  at  first  sight,  nor  per- 
haps until  subsequent  researches  have  long  after  Hashed  an  alien 
light  upon  them,  and  invested  with  an  unexpected  gravity  what  by 
itself  seemed  trivial  and  unimportanl.  In  all  researches  of  this 
kind  no  editor  can  be  trusted  to  select  for  another.  He  may 
methodize,  index,  and  catalogue,  leaving  the  inquirer  to  sift  hij 
materials  and  push  his  investigations  further,  if  needful ;  but  the 
task  of  selection  each  man  must  undertake  for  himself.  With  a 
thoughtful  historian  that  selection  will  vary  at  every  stage  of  his 
investigation — at  every  hour  when  fresh  light  dawns  upon  bim. 
What  at  first  filled  him  with  rapture,  he  will  upon  maturer 
inquiry  reject ;  what  seemed  insignificant  at  first  sight,  tcilioui 
and  even  repulsive,  will  often  commend  itself  to  his  riper  judg- 
ment ;  for  of  history  it  is  true  what  Bacon  said  of  phvsical  tausc* : 

'  •  'It 


I 
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'  It  Cometh  often  to  pass  tlint  mean  and  small  things  discorer 
great,  better  than  great  can  discover  the  small.'  As  to  the  other 
alternative  of  publishing  all  documents  indiscriminately  at  full 
length,  we  prefer  to  quote  the  able  remarks  of  Mr,  Tjtler,  the 
Historian  of  Scotland  : — 

'  To  print  all  the  rocords  and  raunimonts.  .  .  .  would  rctiuire  on 
onormonR  Bum  ;  BO  it  comes  to  a  cboico  or  balance  between  having  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  all  the  records  and  letters, 
illostrating  English  history,  and  having  a  small  comer  of  our  history, 
perhaps  extending  to  tfrentyor  thirty  years  illustrated  by  the  Records 
themselves.  No  historianH  familiar  with  the  use  of  original  mate- 
rials would  hesitate,  I  think,  to  use  tho  Catalogaes.  By  them  he 
wotdd  be  enabled  to  collect  all  the  scattored  Ijghta  which  might 
illnstrate  the  general  History  of  England  from  a  large  mass  of  original 
documents.  In  the  other  may  he  would  acquire  a  minute  kuowledge 
of  a  very  curtailed  portion ;  but  tho  lights  thrown  upon  important 
points  of  history  witjiin  this  portion  would  bo  proportion  ably  scanty. 
Besides  this,  it  is  evident  that  were  the  whole,  or  even  tho  greater 
portion  of  the  records  to  be  printed,  it  would  only  ho  tho  substitution 
of  nn  unfathomable  sea  of  "  print"  for  an  unfathomable  sea  of 
"  Mannscript."  In  the  end,  to  render  such  a  maes  availablo  to  the 
historian,  catalogues  and  indexes,  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  docu' 
menta,  would  be  found  necessary.  Thus,  at  last,  you  must  hovo 
Catalogjiti  raUonnet.  Wotild  it  not  be  oader  and  fnr  loss  expensive 
to  have  them  at  first  7  Again,  when  any  sorioas  difficulty  or  obscuro 
point  occnrs,  a  historian,  in  his  anxiety  for  truth,  must  inspect  the 
original.  Hence  he  may  in  many  instances  dispense  with  printing 
the  record  or  letter  itself,  but  without  the  catalogue  ho  remmns 
ignorant  of  its  existence.  The  advantages  of  first  making  catalogues 
are  also  great  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  tho  plan  of  afterwards 
printing  a  selection  of  the  records  themselves.  Being  once  acquainted 
with  tho  whole  mags  of  records,  letters,  stato  papers,  i4o.,  in  short,  all 
the  materials  illustrating  tho  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  constitutional 
hietot;  of  tho  country,  this  selection  will  be  made  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  The  moat  valuable  for  the  purpose  of 
history  will  bo  chosen,  and  there  will  bo  the  greatest  chance  of  all 
being  printed  from  originals.  Lastly,  the  beneBts  resulting  from  thia 
plan  of  forming  catalogues,  will  bo  most  important  in  checking  the 
progress  of  historical  error.'  • 

These  arguments  appear  to  us  unanswerable.  But  whilst  there 
is  one  class  of  critics  who  set  such  an  inordinate  value  on  our 
public  muniments  that  nothing  will  satisfy  them  short  of  printing 
all  at  full  length,  there  is  an  opposite  class  who  reject  them  all  as 
equally  unworthy  of  credit.  They  are  possessed  by  a  strange  notion 
that  of  all  historical  evidences  State  Papers  are  the  least  trust- 
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worthy.  It  is  tbe  fixed  creed  of  these  objeetors  that  statesmen 
and  ambassadors  indu1g:ed  in  a  perpetual  masquerade,  and 
joined  in  a  general  combination  to  hide  the  truth,  not  only  from 
the  public — which  might  appear  plausible — but  from  each  other 
— which  must  appear  absurd.  Without,  then,  insisting;  on  the  fact 
that  State  Papers  were  secret  papers,  never  intended  for  the  public 
eye,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  olfer  any  temptation  or  advantaga 
for  disguise,  what  possible  motive,  it  may  be  asked,  could  thero 
be  for  a  foreign  ambassador  in  a  foreign  Court  to  pervert  ihe 
facts  which  fell  under  his  own  observation?  Why  should 
the  Spanish,  the  French,  or  the  Venetian  envoi-s  residing  in 
England  transmit  to  their  respective  governments  studious  mis- 
representations of  what  was  passing  around  them  ?  That  would 
have  been  to  neutraliKe  the  very  purpose  of  their  mission,  and 
unquestionably  have  exposed  them  at  once  to  disgrace  and  dis- 
missal. Or,  if  such  had  been  the  practice  of  any  one  of  them,  can 
it  be  imagined  that  all  were  embarked  in  the  same  ridiculoiu 
plot?  Did  all  combine  in  the  same  tale  of  misrepresentation, 
and  were  all  their  despatches  written  by  consent  in  a  sort  of 
ambassadorial  conclave?  If  not,  the  inconsistency  displavrd 
in  their  separate  reports  and  despatches  would  certainty  have 
betrayed  them.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  expose  seriously  so  trans- 
parent  a  sophism — so  transparent  indeed  and  so  absurd,  that  it 
could  never  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment  by  any  one  ivbOj 
possessed  any  real  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  verify  his  suspicions.  Ambassadors,  like  other  men, 
have  their  national  and  individual  prejudices.  They  are  liable 
to  be  misled  by  those  about  them.  They  are  exposed  Ui  the 
temptation  of  sending  home  their  own  views  of  the  facts,  and  of 
selecting  those  facts  which  are  most  in  accordance  with  their  own  ■ 
preposessions  and  their  own  interests.  Statesmen  have  objects  '• 
to  be  gained  by  diplomacy  and  state-craft,  the  free  use  of  wbicb 
they  consider  legitimate;  and  no  one  in  reading  their  reports 
would  accept  them  all  implicitly  as  simple,  unbiassed  represen- 
tations of  the  truth.  But  the  same  objection  will  nppiv  to 
every  kind  of  correspondence,  oral  or  verbal.  Dr.  Johnson'* 
conversation  is  no  mure  to  be  received  for  a  faithful  represent 
tation  of  Whiggery  than  the  journal  of  Whitclock  or  the  Pres- 
byterian Dr.  Baitlie  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  description  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  Cavaliers.  The  thoughts  and  ,thc  writings  ofV 
politicians,  like  those  of  other  men,  are  variously  coloured  bypa»< 
•ion,  by  prejudice,  by  employment,  by  party,  by  the  desire  of  succeVi 
or  the  fear  of  discomfiture.  Are  they  for  this  reason  absolutely  and 
entirely  false?  If  the  historian  is  to  reject  them  on  this  ground, 
he  must  equally  reject  all  testimony  ;  and  all  history,  whether  of  bis 
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any  other  time,  becomes  impossible.  But  tbe  corre- 
of  statesmen  is  not  more  distorted  by  prejudice  and 
falsehood  than  that  of  ordinary  men,  not  even  when  engao^ed  in 
I  some  diplomatic  intrigue  tbey  may  have  wished  to  deceive 
,  the  outside  world ;  for  though  they  might  hide  their  real  inten- 
tions from  others,  they  could  have  no  object  in  deceiving  their  own 
■gents  and  ambassadors.  Outside  the  charmed  circle  the  world 
I  is  deluded  and  deceived,  but  once  within  it  and  all  things  appear 
in  their  true  colours.  This  is  the  advantage  of  such  publicauons 
as  these  Calendars.  They  take  the  reader  behind  the  scenes  ; 
they  lay  bare  before  him  the  puppets  and  the  real  men,  the 
phantasies  and  the  facts,  the  true  and  ostensible  motives.  If  there 
be  deceit,  they  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  detecting  it  They 
I  enablehim  to  divide  the  false  from  the  true.  Moreover,  they  supply 
J  him  with  the  cross  lines  of  evidence  ;  they  furnish  the  means 
,  of  comparing  statement  with  statement,  of  confronting  one  witness 
'i  with  another.  Testimony  may  be  false,  events  in  history  may 
be  perverted,  mathematical  accuracy  is  nowhere  attainable;  but 
j  tociety  stands  on  no  better  testimony  than  this.  Its  contracts,  its 
I  laws,  iC3  draling^s,  and  its  obligations  rest  on  no  surer  fuuii- 
'  datioo.  Does  any  man  question  its  sufficiency  in  the  actual 
business  of  life?  Then  why  should  he  doubt  iis  sufficiency  for 
1  the  past  ? 

,  So  long  indeed  as  the  old  and  exclusive  system  prevailed, 
I  there  was  a  tendency  among  historians,  in  their  triumphant  jios- 
I  session  of  a  few  diplomatic  papers,  to  rear  specious  and  paradoxical 
I  theories  on  the  slender  and  barren  foundation  of  a  very  small 
I  number  of  original  discoveries.  Some  inquirer,  more  careful  or 
'  more  fortunate  than  others,  had  the  good  fortune  to  enrich  his 

Eages  with  extracts  from  the  national  archives.  Through  their 
elp  he  has  been  enabled  to  discover  new  facts,  to  remove 
antiquated  prejudices,  to  place  past  events  in  a  clearer  and  moie 
certain  light  Confident  in  their  support,  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  overrate  their  importance  in  their  novelty.  The  ten- 
dency to  convert  history  into  a  panorama  of  brilliant  and  dis- 
I  connected  jiictures,  often  exaggerated  in  themselves,  still  more 
I  exaggerated  from  the  disproportionate  prominence  assigned  to 
'  them,  was  naturally  fostered  by  the  possession  of  a  few  contem- 
poraneous documents  in  which  the  authenticity  and  minuteness 
of  the  facts,  or  the  unexpected  revelations  afforded  by  them,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  cold,  meagre,  and  uncertain  outlines 
of  the  accepted  and  traditional  belief;  and  thus,  naturally,  com- 
prehensiveness of  view  and  justness  of  conception  were  too  often 
jfBcrificed  to  brilliancy  of  detail  and  rirhness  of  matter.  But 
whereas  formerly,  In  consequence  of  stri'  t  official  restrictions,  a 

few 
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few  ears  only  could  be  gleaned,  now  a  whole  harvi 
lo  the  world ;  where  access  to  a  few  papers  and  liberty  to  print 
thcni  was  fettered  by  vexatious  regulations,  thousands  arc  now 
thrown  open  to  view. 

Were  there,  then,  no  other  advantage  to  be  gained  from  these 
Calendars  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  it  is  no  slight  one  that  in 

E lacing  before  the  reader  the  whole  facts,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
nown,  tbeyset  before  him  the  order  in  which  these  facts  occurred, 
their  connexion,  and  their  relative  proportions.  For  history  gene- 
rally a  more  just  and  equitable  treatment  is  thus  secured  ;  a  more 
careful  and  considerate  adjustment  of  all  its  ports.  Hasty  and 
imaginative  writers  are  thus  deterred  from  imposing  their  own  con- 
ceptions upon  their  readers,  and  careless  ones  from  wandering  too 
far  from  the  plain  truth  without  control  or  fear  of  detection.  Till 
now  readers  had  no  alternative  except  to  surrender  thenuelves 
implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  the  historian  who  could  mov» 
their  feelings  and  enlist  their  sympathies  most  strongly, 
always  by  the  most  just  and  legitimate  means,  No  mear 
at  hand  for  testing  the  fidelity  of  their  guide  or  the  certainty  of 
the  path  through  which  he  was  leading  them.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  they  should  submit  to  the  same  laborious  proceM, 
or  prosecute  researches  amidst  obscure  and  confused  documents, 
or  reconcile  contradictory  stalcuicnts,  or  determine  the  weight  of 
conflicting  evidence,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  ascertain 
when  the  historian  had  abandoned  the  calm  impartiality  of  tha 
judge  for  the  partial  province  of  the  advocate.  So  not  only 
modem  history,  but  English  history  in  particular,  has  coQ- 
tinunlly  presented  the  strange  and  unedifying  spectacle  of  dif- 
ferent writers,  possessing  apparently  the  same  opportunities,  wad 
drawing  their  information  equally  from  the  same  original  docm* 
ments,  arriving  at  opposite  and  irreconcileable  conclusioni ; 
thus  lending  plausibility  to  the  notion  that  truth  is  unattainable^ 
at  least  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  history  of  this  country,  whatever 
may  be  said  for  that  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

Happily  a  lietter  era  is  ot  hand,  not  merely  in  the  superior 
authenticity,  accuracy,  and  minuteness  of  the  information  supplied 
by  these  Calendars,  but  in  the  facility  for  testing  and  applying  it 
Here,  at  all  events,  the  reader  possesses  an  infallible  means  of 
verifying  history,  of  counteracting  partial  or  exaggerated  state- 
ments. He  is  enabled  to  trace  the  real  progress  and  development 
of  events ;  to  ascertain  their  order,  their  proportions,  and  their 
natural  significance. 

'I'o  the  lalue  of  the  materials  thus  carefully  tabulated  and 
digested  the  chronological  arrangement  adopted  in  these  Calendars 
has  contributed  not  a  Hltle.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  arrangement  a 
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duonological  order,  fur  all  historical  purposes,  is  s 
other.  It  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  intelligible  in  principli 
the  most  practicable  in  execution.  If  disarranged — and  to  acci- 
dents of  this  kind  all  papers  are  liable — it  is  most  easily  replaced. 
But  a  classified  arrangement,  whether  of  books  or  historical  docu- 
ments, specious  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  is  illusory,  and  sooner  or 
later  ends  in  inextricable  confusion.  Hardly  any  two  persons  can 
agree  on  the  classification  in  the  first  instance ;  still  less  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  carried  out.  If  it  be  loo  minute  it 
defeats  itself,  if  too  narrow  it  fails  to  meet  all  requirements.  The 
other  principle — if  principle  it  can  be  called — of  allowing  all  manu- 
scripts and  papers  to  remain  in  their  original  disorder,  as  in  the 
Sodleian  Library  and  Bibliotbeque  Impcriale  at  Paris,  is  wholly 
indefensible.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  No  student,  however 
laborious  or  persevering,  can  be  sure  of  mastering  the  documen- 
tary evidence  relating  to  any  one  period  or  any  one  subject  oa 
which  be  is  employed.  Mis  search  is  baffled  at  every  point ;  his 
most  careful  investigation  ends  in  disappointment  Hours  are 
Wasted  in  searching  indexes  or  examining  collections  without  re- 
sult for  want  of  a  little  preliminary  arrangement,  the  total  absence 
of  wliich  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  otherwise  than  discreditable. 
Until  the  recent  efforts  of  Mr.  Bond,  it  was  not  much  better  at 
the  British  Museum.  Even  to  discover  there  the  number  of  the 
Catalogues  was  evidence  of  no  small  proficiency ;  and  when 
that  is  done,  what  a  scene  of  disorder  presents  itself  to  view 
Theology,  classics,  history,  philosophy,  were  jumbled  togethe 
in  the  most  chaotic  confusion.  Here,  a  paper  of  the  reign  o 
Henry  VIII.  is  wedged  in  by  some  extraordinary  accident  among 
those  of  Charles  I,  or  Elizabeth  ;  there,  another  of  Charles  V.,  or 
Ferdinand  the  Calliolic,  finds  a  place  among  topographical  col' 
lections  or  county  histories.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  grapple 
with  so  many  obstacles.  The  best  years  and  freshest  energies 
a  writer  are  exhausted  long  before  he  has  arrived  at  the  end 
of  his  preliminary  researches.  He  must  go  far  a-(ield  not  merely 
to  collect  the  straw  and  the  bricks,  but  in  this  case  straw, 
bricks,  clay,  and  mud,  are  all  tumbled  indiscriminately  in  dis- 
order before  him,  and  he  has  patiently  to  turn  over  the  immense 
heaps,  to  cull  here  and  there,  with  Vast  labour  and  waste  of 
time,  the  materials  he  requires.  So  wearisome  is  the  toil,  so 
little  has  been  done  in  our  great  libraries  to  lighten  or  remove 
it,  that  few  arc  willing  to  undertake  it.  Much  easier  is  it,  and 
inuch  more  remunerative,  to  reproduce  ancient  fallacies  or  re- 
furbish popular  errors,  than  to  extend  the  limits  of  inquiry  and 
tempt  new  regions  in  the  face  of  so  many  discouragements.  Id 
all    these    respects    the  Calendars   of  the  Master   of  the  Rolls 
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&how  as  great  a  superiority  over  their  confused  and  confiuing 
predetessiirs,  as  the  chronological  BTrangemcnt  of  which  they 
are  the  index  is  preferable  lo  the  non- arrangement  nf  the  Bod- 
leian, (be  Bibliotbcque  Imperiale  at  Paris,  the  British  Museum, 
or  the  absurd  classifications  adopted  at  Slmancas  and  the  Old 
Stntc  Paper  Office.  If  disorder  reigns  supreme  in  the  furmer, 
sjstem  nntl  subdivisions  in  the  latter  are  carried  to  esccsB.  Id 
SimaiK-as  no  one  can  tell,  as  no  one  could  tell  in  the  old  day. 
«t'  the  l^tate  Paper  Office,  where  his  inquiry  is  to  begin  or  where 
it  is  to  end.  Documents  relating  to  the  same  events,  the  sane 
person,  and  the  same  period,  appear  and  reappear  under  every 
conceivalile  disguise.  They  so  wind  and  double  in  and  out, 
lirst  under  one  classification  and  then  under  another,  that  it  is  hanl 
if  the  plainest  story  does  not  elude  the  most  zealous  pursuit  at  last. 
I  lonie  Papers,  Foreign  Papers,  War  Papers,  Navy  Papers — then 
a  faithful  progeny  of  such  prolific  parents — Border  Papcn, 
Kcbellion  Papers,  Calais  Papers,  Scotch  Papers,  Irish  Paperi 
and  of  Foreign  as  many  divisions  as  there  were  stJites  or  peopli 
with  whom  the  mother  country  cultivated  relations;  France,  Ger 
many,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  s[>  on — all  tbci 
nuu-essential  and  non-natural  divisions  of  an  artificial  system' 
torment  the  patience  of  the  most  devoted  and  most  conscienlious 
reader.  For  purely  diplomatic  purposes  it  may  be  admitted  that 
such  divisions  and  subdivisions  were,  at  one  time,  not  without 
their  use;  and  if  it  were  important  for  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
this  day  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  policy  of  lliis  cnantry 
in  reference  to  Italy  and  the  Pope  in  the  1  lltli  centur)-,  or  if  it 
were  requisite  for  him  to  be  intimately  acquainted  wilh  all  the 
despatches  connected  with  the  descent  on  the  isle  of  Rhe,  or 
the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Charles  11.,  it  might  still 
be  prudent  lo  retain  these  formal  and  tedious  classifications. 
Archivists,  impenetrable  to  the  wishes  of  the  world  outside,  might 
still  set  common  sense  at  defiance,  and  brave  (he  anger  and  im- 
patience of  ihose  who  only  value  these  muniments  for  their  his- 
torical importance.  But  such  a  principle  of  arrangement  leads  to 
endless  sub<lirisions  and  lands  the  reader  in  a  ptartical  absurditr. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  ambassador  has  l>een  sent  to  the 
Pojw.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  lands  at  Calais  :  from  Dover  l» 
despatches  n  letter  to  the  king  or  his  minister  announcing  hit 
arri^nl.  He  has  something  to  say  at  every  Court  he  visits  in 
succession,  some  secret  negotiation  to  reveal,  or  some  anecdote 
to  tell.  Now,  then,  patient  and  ingenious  reader,  under  what 
aeries  is  his  correspondence  to  be  arrangetl  ?  Under  Home, 
Calais,  Flanders.  France,  Sardinia.  Italv,  or  Papal  States  ? 
Under  one  or  under  all  ?     Under  all,  by   the  rules  of  diplomatic 
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armngement  ;  anil  through  all  must  the  inquirer  luintfor  the  dis- 
located members  of  his  subject.  The  simplification  of  these 
*ndless  divisions,  and  their  reduction  to  a  few,  clear,  and  intel- 
ligible classifications  is  not  the  smallest  service  conferred  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  historical  science.  Arranging  the 
papers  under  the  fewest  possible  beads,  be  has  made  the  basis 
of  his  Calendars  Chronological. 

On  that  subject  we  might  be  tempted  to  enlarge,  did  not  our 
space  forbid  us.     We  have  only  room  for  one  or  two  observa- 
tions.    First,  by  a  chronological  arrangement,  all  the  materials 
relating  to  any  given  period  of  time  are  brought  within  a  reason- 
able and  a  readable  compass.     In  the  next  place,  the  worth  ot 
the  evidence  is  more  easily  sifted,  and  contradictory  statements 
more  readily  compared.     Whether  history  should  be  written  in  the 
form  of  annals,  or  whether  it  should  assume  a  freer  and  more 
pUlosophical  form,  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  can  be  no  question 
^tether  the  materials  to   be  used  by  the  historian   should   be 
^**roinologically  arranged  or  not.     The  essential  order  of  events 
**    Only  to  be  discovered,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  natural 
P'^er,  the  true  development  from  the  apparent     In  ni>  other  way 
^    It  possible  to  detect  the  minute  movements  of  history,  the 
lations  of  action  and  reaction,  the  ceaseless  complications  of 
'tagonistic  forces,  the  rise  and  fall  of  opposing  influences.     It 
**j    be    that    the    last    age    was  too  fond  of  insisting    on  the 
^       leur  and  philosophy  of  history,  and  so  exhausted  it  of  all 
11^*1  dramatic  and  human  interest ;   but  are  we  not  in  danger  of 
'^-lling  into  the  opposite  error?      Are  we  not  beginning,  both  in 
_^  and  literature,  to  imitate  the  Chinese  fashion  of  sacrificing 
"^^    minute  and    obtrusive  detail   the  higher  and   more  spiritual' 
Spaces  of  both  ? 

In  selecting,  therefore,  the  State  Papers,  and  adopting  a  chrono- 
'<igical  arrangement  for  his  Calendars,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
'^tcupied  an  untrodden  path  and   inaugurated  a  new  method  for 
*lie    study  of  history.     Whatever  other  nations  may  have  done 
^«jr  the  advancement  of  historical   literature,  none  has  ever  yet 
'^enlareil  to  publish  chronological  abstracts  of  its  official  papers, 
Wot  only  France  and  Germany,  but  minor  States  like  Italy,  far 
Surpass  us  in  their  grand  collections  of  annalists  and  historians. 
\fe  bad   nothing  to  show  that  can  bear    comparison  with  the 
labours  of  Pom  Bouquet,  of  Pertz,  or  even  of  Muratori.     Whilst 
tbeir  works  have  given  a  new  stimulus  to  historical  studies  on  the 
Continent,  and  raised  up  a  host  of  consummate  historians,  Uko 
Thierry,  Michelet,  Guizot,  and   Sismondi,  the  bistory  of  Eng- 
land has   remained,  until  lately,  a  barren  field,   scarcely  better 
explored  than  it  was  in  the  davs  of  Carte  or  Hume.     But  in  these 
I       ,  VoJ,  130.— iVb.  260.  2  D  Calendars  j 
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CVlondars  of  State  Papers   we   slaivl   wbolly   unrivalled  . 
iiatlnn.      Nothing  like  them  lias  jet  been  pnnluced  ;  noihin^;  to^ 
wbiL'li  future  historians,  whether  of  this  country  or  of  Europe 
generally,  are  likely  tii  owe  so  many  obligations,     Hencefomit 
the  historian,  here  or  abroad,    who  undertakes  to  trc 
questions  connected  with  the  period  traversed  by  these  Calradj 
must  turn  to  them  as  his  surest  guides  and  most  unerring  autl 
rities.      From  their  pages  he  will  have  to  learn  the  true  bistm 
of  events  by  which  the  politics  of  Europe  were  moulded  duri^ 
the  16th  and  I7tb    centuries.      They    can  never  be  dispeoi 
with;  they  will  never  be  superseded. 

We  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
these  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  not  only  because  they  i 
prior  in  dale,  but,  in  our  judgment,  superior  in  import) 
to  all  the  other  Rolls'  publications.  It  was  not  until  two  y« 
after,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  his 
effort,  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  induced  to  apply  1 
the  Treasury  for  an  additional  grant  to  enable  him  to  publish  if 
'  Chronicles  and  Memorials'  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  ttu 
as  on  the  previous  occasion,  his  application  was  based  on  ■ 
Address  presented  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Crow 
representing  that  a  *  uniform  and  convenient  edition' 
ancient  historians  '  would  be  an  undertaking  honourable  to  li 
Majesty's  reign,  and  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  bistorici 
and  constitutional  knowledge.'  His  Majestv  was  therefore  prayoi 
that  the  necessary  steps  might  be  taken  for  the  furtiicrance  of  Au<g 
a  jiubltcation. 

As    the    monastic    chronicles    already    in    print    were   ofto) 
defective,  and  generally  scarce  and  costly,  whilst  others  iif  eqoi    _ 
value    existed    only    in    manuscript,    the    Master    of  the    IUiIIb 
announced  bis  intention  of    giving  preference,    in  the   first  in- 
stance, to  those  works  'of  which  the  manuscripts  were  unique 
or   the    materials    of  which  would    help  to  fill  up  the    blania 
in  English   history.*    He  stated  also   that  he  had  in 
formation  of  a  '  Corpus  Jiistoricum,'  within  reasonable  limit 
and    which    should    lie    as    complete    as    possible.'      The 
thus  judiciously  marked  out  has,   upon  the    whole,  been  faidi 
fully  observed,  as  faithfullv,  perhaps,  as  could  be  expected  £ 
the  nature  of  the  work.     Of  the  eighty  and  odd  volumes  gin 
to  the  world,  sixty  at  least  contain   new  and  original  matlei 
the  rest  present  more  perfect  and  complete  editions  of  aulfa 
found  only  in  a  fragmentary  form  before,  or  they  supply  met 
accurate  and  convenient  texts.     Considering  liow  precarious  1 1 
the  preservation  of  manuscripts,  how  numerous  the  accitlmte.J 
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fire,  damp,  neglect,  and  spoliation  to  ivbicL  they  are  liable,  the 
deterinination  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  give  preference  to 
those  works '  of  which  the  manuscripts  are  unique '  will  command 
general  satisfaction.  Science  is  independent  of  early  discoveries, 
poetry  owes  little  to  mediaeval  authors  ;  but  to  history  the  loss  of 
contemporary  documents  and  original  records  is  the  mutilation  of 
a  limb,  the  extinction  of  a  planet  from  its  hemisphere.  The  loss 
of  a  single  manuscript  is  often  n  sort  of  literary  homicide  ;  it  is  the 
Utter  and  inemediable  destruction  of  an  author.  By  such  misfor- 
tunes, a  mist  settles  down  on  certain  periods  of  history,  never  to  be 
cleared  away ;  ^reat  events  io  the  lives  of  men  and  of  nations 
become  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity ;  opinio  rnanet  opinio,  et 
mteeslio  quastio.  It  is,  moreover,  a  curious  and  humiliating  paradox 
in  bibliography  that  manuscripts  of  wortliless  authors  may  often 
be  counted  by  hundreds,  whilst  of  great  authors  there  is  only  one. 
Id  selecting,  therefore,  uni<]ue  manuscripts,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  publication,  the  Master  of  the  R<iUs  was  doing  his  best  to  place 
the  materials  of  history  beyond  the  reach  of  accident,  and  in  so 
iloing  he  was  filling  up  the  blanks  neglected  or  overlooked  by 
previous  editors. 

But  ill  so  doing,  these  Chronicles  and  Memorials  necessarily 
assumed  a  place  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Calendars  of  State 
Papers.  They  were  in  their  nature  supplementary  to  other  collec- 
tions antecedent  In  date,  jind  in  some  cases  more  intrinsically  valu- 
able. For  in  this  portion  of  bis  task  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  bad 
been  preceded  by  editors  and  collectors  of  groat  ability  ;  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  and  Sir  Henry  Saville  (the  celebrated  Provost  of 
Eton),  by  Twysden,  by  Gale,  by  Hearne,  and  many  others.  The 
field  had  been  occupied,  though  somewhat  in  a  desultory  and'in- 
efiectual  manner,  by  various  historical  societies ;  and  not  the  least 
by  Mr,  Petrie,  All  these,  single  editors  and  societies,  sedulous  and 
industrious  in  their  different  degrees,  had  the  advantage  of  a  first 
choice.  Naturally  they  selected  for  publication  such  authors  as 
they  deemed  most  valuable;  not  always  with  sound  judgment 
and  discrimination,  not  always  with  equal  regard  to  accuracy: 
still  a  vast  body  of  important  and  valuable  materials  bad  by 
their  labours  been  given  to  the  world.  It  only  remained  for 
Lord  Romilly  to  supply  the  omissions  of  previous  editors,  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  what  still  remained  worth  preserving  ;  and, 
if  the  munificence  of  the  Government  would  extend  so  far,  to  set 
forth  more  accurate  and  convenient  editions  of  such  authors  a« 
l»d  been  published  already.* 

*  For  this  purpose  the  '  DeKriptive  Calalogne  '  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  fcrDiihcs 
iftTlliuible  information,  The  consciealiuus  iBbour  and  care  'bestowed  ou  that 
•oik  by  its  auilior  is  beyond  all  praiw. 
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But  that  which  seemed  to  rcniler  the  task  easy  made  it  moi 
difficult.  The  earlier  gleaners  in  the  vineyard  could  »carcoly' 
do  amiss.  Tbey  had  but  to  streiih  forth  their  haods,  certsii* 
tliat  whatever  they  grasped  and  presented  to  their  readers  coald' 
not  fail  of  being  acceptable,  and  equally  certain  that  their 
labours  had  not  been  anticipated.  But  when,  after  the  tontinued 
toil  anil  research  of  three  centuries,  it  was  necessary  for  the  last 
comer  to  determine  the  value  of  what  his  predecessors  had  over- 
looked or  hastily  rejected,  a  much  greater  amount  of  caution,  skill, 
and  knowledge  was  necessarilv  required.  It  was  indispensable 
to  know  not  only  what  was  worth  publishing,  but  what  had  not 
been  publisbeil  before  under  the  numerous  aliases  and  disguises 
so  common  in  mediEeval  annalists,  si>  puzzling  to  the  modem 
historian.* 

If  unlimited  time  had  been  allowed  for  such  researches,  or  if  the 
House  of  Commons  and  its  economists  could  have  been  contei 
to  wait  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  the  task  might  have  been  compai 
lively  easy.      But  that  was  nut  to  be  expected  ;    nor  was  tha' 
example  of  the  late  Record  Commission  or  its  historical  doings 
by  any  means  encouraging.     1 1  would  have  been  in  vain  to  point 
the  historical  productions  of  France  and  Germany,  to  the  grand  col- 
lection of  Dom  Bouquet,  commenced  before  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution and  not  yet  finished,  or  U)  t!ic  equally  superb  Monuments 
Germauiie  of  I'ertz,  now  steadily  advancing  to  its  grand  cV 
teric.      As    little   would    it    have    sufficed    to    show    bow  theift' 
works  had  given  a  new  stimulus  to  historical  studies  on  the  Con-l 
tinent.     What  economist  in  the  House  ol  Commons  would  faava, 
listened  to  such  arguments?    So  much  money  for  so  much  workg; 
be  it  a  seventy-four,  an  Armstrong  gun,  a  fresco,  or  nn  ancient' 
historian.     No  tangible  result,  no  measurable  work,  no  money.' 
Other  nations  may  dispute  and  discuss  what  form  of  public»>' 
tion  is  abstractedly  the  best.     They  may  dig  ileep  their  founds* 
tions;  they  may  spend  years  in  preparation,  and  satisfy  their  respec- 
tive Governments  by  annual  reports.     But  that  is  not  possible 
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*  MsDj  of  the  larger  religious  honsn  b 
eslablisbrocDt,  wbose  duty  it  hu  to  k^ep  the  rr.-ci>r<1s  of  tbe  bouse  anil  pan  up 
iU  snpDlt  from  year  to  year.  Tbe  mere  events  connected  witb  bis  own  [leculiar 
eflablishmeiil  woald  bsve  afforded  tbe  aanalift  but  mesgre  and  unialiifanorjr 
to|ucs  :  and  theretbre  tbe  main  body  of  his  work  waslakeD,  in  ihe  first  instancr, 
verhaliin  from  lome  popular  cbrooicle  of  the  duj.  Into  thii  salislrstura  ihc  local 
cbrooider  interpolated  ooticei  relating  to  hii  owo  tuonaMery ;  such  as  tbe  dralb, 
elcctiOD,  and  characler  of  the  abbotsj  records  of  bcneraetiotii,  nniL  the  like.  It 
is  oviug  to  this  practice  ibat  a  chronicle  tubMBniially  tbe  same  sppmn  Sfcain  and 
again  under  a  dozen  different  tiilrs— bs  maoy  liilci  in  fact  as  there  were  relipons 
hraiei  in  vhich  it  wai  adopted — bat  vitb  local  additions  and  variations.  IfeBce 
the  common  blunder  of  Hame.  and  even  of  more  rcceDI  vriten,  in  quoting  the 
Hiaic  nork  under  iliffiircnt  :tiune>  ns  ii.di-pi'adeui  and  diitinct  autborilirs. 
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in  England.  So,  In  addition  to  liis  other  difficulties,  tlie  Master 
of  the  Rolls  hud  to  determine  on  n  mode  of  publication,  which, 
if  some  might  regard  as  not  absolutely  the  best, 
feasible  under  all  circumstances.  He  departed  from  the  Conti- 
nf^ntal  plan  of  committing  the  work  to  one  or  two  etlilors,  and 
reilrlcled  the  use  of  notes.  He  discarded  the  idea  of  a  Corjmt 
Hiitoricuui,  such  as  Bouquet's  and  Pertz's,  and  resolved  on 
publishing  each  history  and  chronicle  complete  and  by  itself. 
Though  some  may  condemn  this  arrangement  as  not  so  scientfic 
or  philosophical  as  that  of  the  great  Continental  editors,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  plan  forced  upon  Lord  Romilly  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case  was,  in  fact,  the  most  judicious  he  could  have 
adopted  even  bad  he  been  free  to  choose.  It  is  true  that  these 
ancient  historians  repeat  themselves  and  perpetually  reproduce 
the  very  same  matter  in  the  very  same  words.  !t  is  true  that 
they  sometimes  burrow  or  steal  from  each  other  without  mis- 
giving or  mercy.  True  also  that  a  great  number  of  them  think 
it  necessary  to  commence  their  narrative  with  Adam  and  the 
fall  of  man — a  fashion  we  have  abandoned  as  uninstructive  and 
unnecessary,  and  somewhat  tiresome  to  boot.  But,  then,  what 
mode  of  publication  is  to  be  adopted?  Shall  these  repetitions 
and  superfluities  be  retrenched?  Shall  each  author  make  his 
appearance  stripped  of  these  accessories,  and  reduced  to  his 
native  and  essential  proportions?  That  might  be  a  process 
■which  more  persons  than  one  would  think  advisable.  The  idea 
is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  many  attractions.  It  would  have  its 
advantages  in  saving  the  reader's  time  and  temper.  The  facts  of 
history  would  be  brought  within  a.  more  convenient  and  reasonable 
compass.  Considering  the  dislocation  of  historical  materials, 
their  confusion  and  dispersion  in  all  sorts  of  bye-ways  and  corners, 
nothing  looks  more  attractive  than  such  a  plan  as  this,  nothing 
seems  more  orderly  or  more  sensible.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
as  any  writer  of  history  would  adopt  for  himself  in  some  form 
or  another.  But,  attractive  as  it  seems,  it  is  more  specious 
than  real.  The  advantages  it  offers  are  dearly  purchased  by 
serious  evils.  If  adopted,  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide  each 
author  into  segments  ;  to  place  one  portion  of  his  work  in  one 
volume,  another  in  a  second,  and  the  rest  in  a  third.  The  unity 
of  his  work  is,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed.  The  means  of 
comparing  one  part  of  it  with  another  is  embarrassed  with 
numerous  difficulties.  Questions  connected  with  the  general 
character  or  the  individuality  of  the  author  are  obscured,  and 
still  more  so  if  some  portions  are  suppressed  as  either  foreign  to 
the  period  embraced  or  anticipated  already.  The  student  of  one 
period  of  history  is  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  whole 
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collection,  or  he  mitst  encumber  his  sLtlvcs  witli  a  number  of' 
otld  and  unnecessary  volumes.  On  these  grounds  the  Master 
of  tlic  Rolls,  though  intending,  as  he  savs,   to  form  'as  com- 

E'etc  a  collection  '  as  was  possible  of  our  national  inedisval 
storians,  rejected  the  Continental  system.  'It  is  important, 
he  remarks,  '  that  the  historical  student  should  be  able  to  select 
such  volumes  as  conform  with  his  own  peculiar  taste  and  studies, 
and  not  be  put  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  whole  col- 
lection :  an  inconvenience  inseparable  from  any  other  plan  than 
that  which  has  been  in  this  instance  adopted,'  If  the  facts  of 
history  were  as  passionless  as  diose  of  science  ;  if  they  admitted 
precisely  of  the  same  rectilication  j  if  they  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent, like  the  facts  of  science,  of  the  character  of  the  teatit^ 
then  a  mere  dry  chronicle  of  facts  would  constitute  the  per^ 
fcclion  of  history.  It  would  have  attained  that  highest  of  all 
intellectual  conditions — the  dry  light,  the  lumen  liccum  desired 
by  Lord  Bacon.  On  the  contrary,  the  driest  history  is  not  only 
the  dullest,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  but  it  is  often  the  nar- 
rowest and  tlic  least  instructive.  The  historian  who  treats  bis 
subject  ab  exCya  misses  continually  its  finest  and  subtlest  essencck  • 
He  fails  to  master  it,  except  in  its  mere  formal  and  superficial  I 
phenomena.  His  spirit  must  be  Jo  conformity  with  the  actions  « 
he  narrates,  or  he  cannot  uiulcrstand  them;  still  \css  cat]  l>e 
present  them  to  others.  At  the  great  drama  of  human  happi- 
ness and  misery,  of  human  passions,  virtues,  and  failings,  oo 
man  is  suffered  to  remain  an  indifferent  and  yet  an  intelligent  spec- 
tator. Precisely  as  the  artist  endeavours  to  translate  into  line* 
and  colours  the  emotions  and  impressions  nature  has  made  upon 
him,  the  historian  endeavours  to  Interpret  for  posterity  an  image 
of  the  times  as  those  times  have  stamped  themselves  on  his 
brain  and  his  affections.  Even  in  the  choice  of  his  materials, 
even  in  his  omissions,  there  is  something  significant  of  the  man, 
of  the  weakness  or  the  strength  of  his  judgment,  the  poverty  of 
his  imagination,  or  the  nieagreness  of  his  sympathies.  There- 
fore it  is  not  only  his  work,  but  his  manner  of  working 
that  must  be  taken  into  account;  not  the  facts  only  which 
he  registers,  but  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  habitudes  and 
those  of  his  age.  We  can  do  longer  lie  satisfied  with  that  paa- 
sionless  interpretation  of  history  which,  professing  to  be  literal, 
extinguishes  its  living  significance,  any  more  than  we  can  allow 
the  historian  to  substitute  his  individual  fancies  for  true  hi*- 
torical  data,  A  larger  criticism  demands  that  we  shall  draw 
from  the  historian  himself  the  true  method  of  Interpreting-  bis 
narrative.  For  this  process  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  of  publishing  each  author  by  himself,  instead  of  the 
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French  ami  German  methoil,  is  Infinitely  preferalile,  if  nut  iii- 
(lispensable. 

The  correctness  of  Lord  Romilly's  judgment  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  popular  verdict  The  notice  attracted  by  his 
publications  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ffcnerai  apathy  and 
indifference  with  which  the  productions  of  former  Record  Com- 
missions were  universally  regarded.  They  were  not,  indeed,  with- 
out their  value — very  far  from  it — but  they  were  interesting  only 
to  a  few.  Reviewers  naturally  fought  shy  of  books  printed  in 
uncouth  type,  unwieldy  in  form,  and  not  unfrcquently  ushered  into 
the  world  without  a  word  of  comment  or  a  line  of  prefatory 
natter.  If  any  body  of  scholars  and  gentlemen  ever  indus- 
triously resolved  on  the  most  wrong-headed  way  of  insuring 
failure,  uone  were  ever  more  ingeniously  successful  in  this 
respect  than  these  Commissioners.  Among  the  number  arc  to 
be  found  the  names  of  Mr.  Hobbouse,  Lord  Dover,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Henry  Hallam,  and  John  Allen,  all  men  of  ability 
and  eminence,  all  deeply  interested  in  historical  studies.  Vet 
it  la  hard  to  say  whether  their  want  of  judgment  or  of  ordi- 
nary prudence  was  the  more  conspicuous.  They  could  scarcely 
liave  gone  astray  without  premeditated  malice,  for  no  country  in 
the  world  is  so  rich  in  historical  materials  as  our  own ;  nowhere 
are  those  materials  more  varied,  more  copious,  or  more  complete, 
It  would  be  hard  to  hit  uiion  any  subject  connected  with  the 
progress  of  society,  the  growth  of  our  institutions,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  commerce,  of  our  army,  or  our  navy,  or  our  colonies, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  this  class  or  of  that  in  the  community,  to  the 
accurate  comprehension  of  which  our  national  muniments  do 
not  contribute  the  most  attractive  and  most  momentous  illus- 
trations. But,  from  some  strange  obliquity  of  judgment,  the 
Ccnnmissioncrs  selected  for  publication  such  records  as  were  of 
the  least  interest  to  the  general  reader ;  made  them  still  more  re- 
pulsive by  printing  them  with  all  their  original  manuscript  con- 
tractions, adopted  the  most  cumbrous  folio,  proceeded  without 
system,  began  what  they  could  not  complete,  and  entrusted  the 
most  difficult  tasks,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  the  most  in- 
competent editors.  What  wonder  that  their  labours  were  treated 
with  neglect  and  contempt '{  These  errors  the  Master  of  the 
Rails  has  prudently  a\oJded.  He  has  confined  his  attention  to 
the  two  grand  sources  of  history — the  State  Papers  and  the 
Chronicles,  He  has  selected  for  editors  the  most  experienced 
scholars.  In  the  form,  the  type,  the  text  of  his  works,  he  has 
consulted  the  convenience  of  the  ordinary  reader ;  and  by  the 
prefatory  matter  prefixed  to  each  volume  has  enabled  both 
Wraed  and  unlearned  to  judge  of  its  contents. 
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It  ii  not  to  be  presumed  thai  all  these  works  arc  eaakl 
interesting  anil  equall}'  important,  yet  of  all  it  may  hp  taiu  tb 
they  have  either  contributed  to  a  more  accurate  knuivlMl^  of 
English  history,  or  brought  to  light  fresh  information,  or  replaced 
doubt  by  cer^intv.  Future  historians  will  have  much  blotter 
materials  for  their  investigations  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  their  pre- 
decessors ;  but  their  labours  and  responsibiliUes  will  be  increased 
in  proportion.  They  will  be  no  longer  permitted  to  rest  satisfied, 
ns  in  the  days  of  Hume,  with  a  superficial  examination  of  tbe 
truth,  or  with  clever  but  inadequate  theories.  They  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  take  up  history  as  a  whim  or  a  holiday  task 
in  an  idle  moment,  or  as  a  mere  relaxation  from  the  severer 
pursuits  of  science  or  philosophy.  Whatever  else  these  works  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  may  have  at-complishetl,  they  have  made 
our  demands  on  the  historian  more  rigid  and  more  exacting.  Pre- 
cisely in  proportion  as  they  have  drawn  more  general  attention  to 
the  subject,  as  they  have  shown  how  ample  and  various  are  the 
authentic  materials,  how  manv  and  divergent  the  lines  ot  inves- 
tigation, in  proportion  as  they  have  brought  the  whole  subjetri 
within  the  penetrating  glance  of  a  more  critical  and  it  may  be 
said  of  a  more  captious  age,  in  the  same  proportion  will  the 
historian  find  himself  under  the  necessity  of  satisfying  require- 
ments that  never  entered  the  imagination  of  former  g;eneTations. 
Such  is  the  necessary  consequence  whenever  fresh  materials  arr 
brought  into  the  field  of  any  definite  region  of  study,  be  it  thet>- 
logy,  philosophy,  or  history.  Men  are  compelled  to  consider  tbe 
relation  of  the  new  matter  to  the  old — to  institute  contrasts,  to  dis- 
cover similitudes,  to  advance  their  views,  to  change  the  customary 
posture  of  their  minds.  This  increased  activity  creates  of  itself 
new  powers  and  new  intellectual  demands.  It  enforces  more  con- 
centrated obsert'ation,  more  critical  sagacity — not  merely  because 
the  new  is  belter  understood  in  its  connexion  with  the  old,  but 
because  the  old  itself  grows  into  bolder  relief  and  clearer  forms 
from  its  juxtaposition  with  the  new.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
advancement  of  science  and  learning  in  all  directions  is  not  due 
much  more  to  these  causes  than  to  anv  superior  method  of 
inquiry — whether  the  matter  does  not  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
determine  the  method.  But,  however  this  mav  lie,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  these  works  must  eventually  produce  a  great  revotn- 
tion  in  history — perhaps  in  history  generally,  certainly  in  the 
history  of  this  country — as  great  as  this  generation  has  witnes«ed 
in  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Nor  shall  we  be  far  wrong 
in  anticipating  fur  historical  studies  in  general  a  much  profoundcr 
interest  and  a  more  philosophic  appreciation  than  have  hitherto 
fallen  to  their  share.     Strnnee  would  it  be  if  it  were  otherwise. 

The 


"Hie  current  of  pvents  shifts  and  winils  with  such  amazing  and 
bre&lhless  rapidity — ihc  present  so  eludes  our  grasp,  that  the  past 
seems  to  offer  to  many  the  only  safe  standing-ground  for  their 
imaginations  ami  affections.  Contentmpnt  with  the  present,  and 
(hesomewhat  contracted  sympathy  which  such  contentment  brings 
with  it,  is  certainly  not  the  failing  of  this  century,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  'i(  tiie  last.  Whether  in  the  apprehension  of 
great  ehaD|res  and  in  the  sense  of  political  insecurity  are  to  be 
found  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  the  cultivation  of  history, 
Ai  in  the  great  historical  era  of  Rome,  and  of  France  within  our 
own  remembrance,  it  is  not  needful  to  determine.  That  such 
cliBoges  have  been  pre-eminently  favourable  to  it  is  unqucstton- 
able;  that  at  no  time  has  the  past  been  studied  with  such  passionate 
*»rnestness,  and  consequently  with  such  fulness  of  appreciation, 
•s  when  it  seemed  to  be  drifting  furthest  from  the  present,  will 
Marcely  be  denied.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  appetite 
for  hiitory  is  a  great  and  increasing  one.  To  its  healthy  develop- 
ment the  Roils'  Publications  will  contribuEe  not  a  little,  as  they 
'""'e  already  given  to  its  growth  a  new  and  energetic  impulse. 


^Rt.  v.— 1.  An  Ad  for  the  Sui^jtort  of  Iler  Mojethjt  Houiehold 
and  of  the  Honour  and  Dignity  of  the  Crotcn  of  the  United 
JCinf/dom  of  Greai  Britain  and  Ire'tand,  1  Vict.,  c.  2.  1837. 
*■  A  Return  of  all  Pemiont  granted  aiid  charged  u/'on  t/ie  Civil 
-iiiit,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  1  Vict..,  c.  'i,  with  the  grounds 
tipoa  which  suc/i  Pensions  have  been  i/ranted,  ^x.  (Moved  by 
Mr.  Stirling.)  Published  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
1861. 

-      List  of  all  Pensims  granted  hettceeii  the  20/A  of  June,  1861, 
and  the  20th  of  June,  1802,  and  charged  upon  the  Civil  List. 

■^     Similar  Lists  annually  to  the  20lh  of  June,  1870. 

^%1HERE  are  few  subjects  of  public  interest  upon  which  there 
i^JL  is  so  mu(h  misconception  as  the  Pension  List.  Many 
■elievethat  the  amount  of  pensions  charged  upon  the  Civil  List 
aa>t  never  exceed  12W/.  a  year,  without  troubling  themselves  to 
onstder  that  the  1200/.  sanctioned  by  Parliament  is  the  amount 
if  new  pensions  allowed  to  be  added  in  each  year  to  the  pensions 
previously  in  force.  Others  believe  that  the  1200/.  a  year  was 
^^^nteuded  for  literary  men  only,  and  that  all  pensions  not  granted 
to  literary  men  are  so  much  abstracted  from  a  fund  exclusively 
^tended  for  their  benefit.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
>ead  in  journals  of  considerable  repute  allusions  to  the  '  Literary 
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Pension  List;'  nnd  half,  or  more  than  half,  of  the  memorials 
nildrcsspd  to  the  Prime  Minister  are  founded  upon  tlic  assumption 
that,  in  apportioning  the  1200/.  a  year,  his  first  iluty  is  to  provide 
for  the  claims  of  literary  men.  Now,  not  only  is  there  no  such 
ihin^  in  existence  as  a  literary  pension  list,  but  there  never  bo* 
been  such  a  list.  The  sooner,  therefore,  the  misconception  is  set 
at  rest  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  recipients  as  well  as  for  tlie 
dispensers  of  the  bounty.  At  the  same  time,  when  it  is  known 
that,  after  making  al)  necessary  deductions  for  the  deaths  which 
will  occur,  in  spite  of  the  proverb  that  annuitants  never  die,  Hm 
average  amount  of  the  Civil  List  Pensions  ranges  from  IS.OOOA 
to  20,000/.  a  year,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
being  better  understood  than  it  tas  hitherto  beea  by  the  public 
at  large,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  taxpayer,  who  looks  with 
suspicion  on  all  pensions  as  incumbrances  on  the  general  reveocKs 
of  the  country,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  Minister  upon  whon  J 
devolves  the  duty  of  dispensing  them.  I 

In  investigating  the  question,  we  arc  struck  al  the  outset  by  th»' 
difficulty  which  a  Minister  must  feel  in  dealing  with  such  a 
subject.  There  is  probably  no  duty  unconnected  with  affntrs  of 
State  which  gives  htm  more  trouble  and  less  satisfaction ;  cer- 
tainly none  can  be  conceived  more  likely  to  prove  a  thankless 
office.  For  every  pension  which  he  grants  he  will  caiisp  abont 
fifty  disappointments,  and  of  those  upon  whom  bis  choice  may 
fall,  there  are  few  who  do  not  consider  that  the  sum  assigned  to 
them  is  very  far  below  their  merits.  Every  year  sees  the  accu- 
mulation in  the  Treasury  of  a  mass  of  manuscripts  in  the  form  of 
'  memorials'  or  'petitions' — perhaps  the  most  dreary  reading  of 
all  wricien  compositions,  Tlie  task  of  weighing  and  determining 
such  claims  would  be  a  difficult  one  if  all  the  applicants  were 
persons  of  established  reputation  ;  but  the  difficulty  becomes 
serious  when  the  Minister  has  to  deal  with  claims  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom — claims  for  public  services  unrecognised 
by  Whitehall  or  Somerset  House,  VVar  Office  or  Admiralty — 
claims  from  inventors  and  explorers  who  have  flattered  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  ihey  have  anticipated  half  the  discoveries  of 
the  age — claims  from  third-class  authors,  the  titles  of  wbo«e 
works  will  scarcely  survive  to  the  nest  generation — claims  from 
artists  whose  productions  have  failed  to  command  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  public — and  claims  from  provincial  notabililies 
whose  nnmcs  have  never  been  heard  of  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
«iwn  cotfries.  The  memorials  of  these  applicants  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  fi-ame<l  upon  the  same  model,  and  are  seldom  conspicuottt 
for  excess  of  mmlesty  ill  describing  the  pretensions  of  their  writers. 
They  frequently  tleriw  their  chief  imporUDce  from  the  fact  that 
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they  are  accompanied  by  a  form  of  recommenJatlon,  signed  by 
persons  in  all  ranks  of  life,  wlio  nffis  tlieir  signatures,  in  many 
cases,  for  no  otber  reason  than  lliat  tbey  arc  asked  to  do  so ;  and, 
in  others,  because  they  find  it  difficult  to  refuse  what  appears  to 
be  so  BinaU  a  favour  as  to  recinnmend  for  a  grant  from  the  public 
purse  individuals  uf  wbam  they  may  liave  no  pcrsoual  knowledge, 
atMi  wliose  claims  they  would  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  if  such 
acknowledgment  involved  a  demand  upon  their  own  pockets. 
None  but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  examination  of  such 
(lucaments  can  form  any  idea  of  the  want  of  discrimination  with 
which  men,  of  excellent  judgment  in  other  matters,  permit  them- 
selves  to  be  persuaded  to  attach  tbeir  names  to  recommendations  ; 
mad  none,  therefore,  are  more  qualified  to  appreciate  the  wisdom 
of  a  remark  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  ber  Majesty  the 
Queen,  on  observing  the  names  of  persons  of  position  and  cha- 
tacter  attached  to  the  memorial  of  a  worthless  applicant,  that 
'people  were  to  be  found  who  would  put  their  names  to  any- 
uin|r,' 

Wkdt  these  preliminary  remarks  we  proceed  to  examine  tiie 
Art  of  Parliament  by  which  the  pensions  on  the  Civil  List  were 
etbblished,  and  the  objects  which  it  contemplated. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  renewed  the  ar- 
nogement  made  by  her  three  immediate  predecessors  on  the 
llirone,  by  which  '  all  the  hereditary  rates,  duties,  payments,  and 
nvmues  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,'  belonging,  due,  and 
I&jfable  to  her  Majesty,  were  *  carried  to  and  made  part  of  the 
Cwuolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom ;'  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  consideration  of  such  surrender,  settled  upon  her 
Mijesty  a  'certain  and  competent  revenue  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pemes  of  her  Majesty's  household,  and  supporting  the  honour 
•nd  dignitv  of  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  her 
M«je«y's  life'  The  Act  by  which  this  arrangement  was  carried 
lata  effect  was  the  second  of  the  present  reign,  teclmically  known 
"l  Vict.,  c.  2,  It  bears  the  title  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  first 
^*rof  George  III.,  and  is  in  force  for  the  present  reign  only. 
After  providing  that  the  clear  yearly  sum  of  385,000/.  shall  be 
PWd  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  support  of  the  Aoya) 
household,  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  it  declares 
"*t  •  provision  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of  1200/.  a  year  for  each 
•Oil  every  succeeding  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign  to  defray  the 
'lurie  of  such  pensions  as  may  be  granted  by  her  Majesty 
^tttrgeabie  on  her  Majesty's  Civil  List  revenues ;'  such  pensions, 
Mwever,  not  being  included  in  the  385,000/,  assigned  lo  the 
J-iril  List,  but  constituting  a  separate  and  additional  charge. 
^ttlttD  recites  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons 


on  the  ]  Sth  February-,  1834.  '  that  It  is  the  bnunilen  dutr  of  lb« 
responsible  advisers  of  tbp  Crown  to  recofnmend  to  bis  Majesty 
for  grants  of  pensions  on  tbe  Civil  List  such  persons  only  as  have 
just  claims  on  the  Royal  benevolence,  or  nho  by  their  personal 
services  to  the  Crown,  by  the  performance  of  duties  to  the  public, 
or  by  their  useful  discoveries  in  Science,  and  attainroeiiti  in  Lite- 
rature and  the  Arts,  have  merited  the  {;racious  consideration  of 
their  Sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  their  country.'  It  enact* 
that,  in  order  to  provide  by  law  for  carrying  this  resolution  into 
full  effect,  the  pensions  which  may  hereafter  be  charged  upon  tbc 
Civil  List  Revenues  shall  be  granted  to  such  [lersons  only  ks 
possess  the  qualifications  specified  in  the  Commons'  resolution, 
and  that  'a  list  of  all  such  pensions  granted  in  each  year  eculing 
the  20lh  June  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  within  thirty  dayt 
after  that  day  in  each  year,  if  Parliament  shall  then  be  sitting; 
hut  if  Parliament  shall  not  be  then  sitting,  then  within  thirty- 
days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament.'  In  another  clause  it 
is  enacted  that  the  charge  upon  this  class  of  expenses  'shall  in  no 
case  exceed  the  sum  by  this  Act  limited  for  this  class.'  The  Art 
was  passed  on  the  23rd  December,  1837.  The  first  pension 
granted  under  it  was  dated  14th  March,  183S,  and  the  last  re- 
ported to  Parliament  in  the  Return  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the 
21st  July  in  the  present  year,  bears  date  July  li^,  1870, 

Within  this  perimi  of  thirty-two  years  the  number  of  pens 
granted  has  been  385— being  one  of  1000/.,  five  of  500/.. 
400/.,  ten  of  30O/.,  thirty-five  of  200/.,  thirteen  of  150/.,  one-1 
140/.,  one  of  125/.,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  100/.,  one  of 
95/..  four  of  got,  six  of  80/.,  twenty-three  of  7o/.,  eight  of  70/.,  one 
of  65/.,  nine  of  60/.,  eighty-six  of  50/.,  fifteen  of  40/.,  sii  of  30/., 
twenty-four  of  25/.,  seven  of  20/.,  and  three  of  10/..  making  a  lottl 
«f  38,290/.     Of  this  number,  one  pension  of  500/.,  two  of  |O0/., 
flne  of  60/.,  seven  of  50/.,  two  of  40/.,  seven  of  25/.,  and  two  of  20i, 
were  additions  to  pensions  previously  gianted.     The  pensioi 
100/.  constituted  about  one-third,   and  those  of  50/.  conatitt 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number.     The  total  of  38,S| 

gives,  of  course,  no  idea  of  the  actual  sums  paid  to  tbc  pensioi 

during  a  series  of  years,  but  simply  represents  the  total  of  dw 
annual  grants  from  1838  to  1S69,  some  few  of  which  have  been 
below  the  1200/.  sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  while  one  a 
of  them,  and  that,  strange  to  say,  the  first  after  the  Act  passed,^, 
exceeded  it  It  is,  moreover,  convenient  to  refer  to  this  sam  olF<^ 
38,290/.  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportiotw  in  which  tli»'..^« 
claims  of  each  class  have  been  acknowledged.  By  analysing  t1^ 
figures,  therefore,  we  obtain  the  following  results: — In  Class  l^H 
described  in  the  Act  as  '  Just  Claims  on  the  Royal  Beneficmc^^^ 
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ihere  have  been  four  pensions,  ainoanling  to  1050^.  In  Oasa  II,, 
dcBcribed  as  'Personal  Services  to  the  Crown,'  there  have  been, 
twelve  pensions,  amounting  to  1600?.  In  Class  HI,.  '  Perform - 
nnces  ol'  Duties  to  the  Public,'  there  have  been  115  pensions, 
mmooming  to  12,400;.  In  Class  IV.,  'Useful  Discoveries  in 
Science,'  there  have  been  tii)  pensions,  amounting  to  7025/.  In 
Clan  v.,  'Attainments  in  Literature,'  there  have  been  166  pen- 
•ioQS,  amounting  to  13,51)0?.  In  Class  VI.,  'Attainments  in  the 
Arts,'  there  have  been  19  pensions,  amounting  to  2025?.  In  June, 
1861,  the  total  sum  pajable  on  account  of  pensions  then  in  fnrcD 
■mounted  to  1*<,785/     In  1868  it  was  20,721/. 

We  now  proceed  to  ascertain  who  have  been  the  person» 
selected  by  successive  Ministers  as  the  recipients  of  these  pensions 
under  the  different  classes,  taking  our  information  from  the 
returns  presented  to  Parliament,  and  supplementing  it  by  suck 
details  of  the  various  claims  as  we  have  lieen  able  to  collect. 

In  Class  I.,  'Just  Claims  on  the  Royal  Bfnefieence,'  we  find 
only  two  entries.  The  first  is  that  of  Madlle.  d'Este,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  as  the  recipient  of  two^ 
Kusions  of  500/.  each.  The  second  is  that  of  Messrs.  Calvin 
Bnumont  Winslanley  and  John  Lloyd,  as  recipients  of  pensions 
of  25/.  each,  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  by  their 
■ncestors  to  Charles  II,  in  bis  escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
a  claim  which  seems  to  have  been  a  long  time  in  incubation, 
<eeing  that  it  was  only  granted  in  1^46,  195  years  after  the 
*vent. 

In  Class  II.,  '  Personal  Services  tu  the  Crown,'  Baroness  Lehaea 

deceived  a  pension  of  400/,  for  'faithful  services  to  her  Majesty 

<3aring  a   period  of  eighteen  years;'    Miss  VVynyard   received 

SOO/.  for  her  '  long  and  faithful  services  to  the  Koyal  family  ;' 

Xady    Phipps,    widow    of    the    Hon.    Sir    Charles    B.    Phipps, 

"veceived  150/.   in  consideration  of  his  'long,  faithful,  and  con- 

^dential    services    as   Keeper    of  the    Privy    Purse;'    the  Hon. 

Miss  Eden,  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Boyle,  received   100/.  each  for 

their   services   to   the  Queen   Dowager;   while   100/.   each  was 

^oted  to  her  Majesty's  German,  Singing,  Writing,  and  French 

Oiasters,  and  to  her  Music  and  Dancing  mistresses,  and  50/.  was 

ffraoted   to  her  Italian  master,  in  consideration  of  the  'services 

''enclercd  by  them  during  her  Majesty's  education.' 

Class  111.,  '  Performance  of  Duties  to  the  Public,'  may  be 
Arranged,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  under  the  five  heads  to  which 
Oieae  duties  are  assignable.  Military,  Naval.  Foreign  and 
>Jolonial,  Public  Offices,  Miscellaneous.  In  the  first,  comprising 
jtailitary  services,  there  have  been  thirty-four  pensions  amounting 
>  4605/.     In  the  second,  comprising  naval  services,  there  have 
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been  four  pensions  amounting  to  500/,  In  the  tliirJ,  compriiS^ 
foreign  and  colonial  services,  there  have  been  eighteen  pcnsiotu 
amounting  tolSlS/.  In  the  fourth,  comprising  services  in  pohlic 
ofltcos,  there  have  been  twenty-one  pensions  amounting  to  2780/. 
In  the  fifth,  comprising  misceHnneous  services,  there  have  b«^en 
thirty-seven  pensions  amounting  to  ^600/. ;  to  which  must  l>e 
adtieil  one  pension  of  40/.  to  '  Sarah  Mears,  now  Hughes,'  in 
which  the  services  have  not  been  specified. 

Under  the  first  of  these  sul>di visions,  '  Military'  Services,'  we 
find  pensions  of  500/.  each  granted  to  Lady  Sale,  widow  of 
General  Sir  Robert  Sale,  for  his  gallant  defence  of  JellahabMl ; 
to  Lady  Smith,  widow  of  General  Sir  Harry  Smith,  for  hi« 
hrilliant  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Sikhs  at  Aliwall  ;  and 
to  the  Hon.  Ijidy  Inglis,  widow  of  General  Sir  John  Inglis,  as  ao 
arknowledgment  of  his  brilliant  ser\-ices  during  the  Indian  mu- 
tiny, and  esperiaJly  of  his  gallant  defence  of  Lucknow ;  a  pension 
of  300/.  lo  the  three  eldest  daughters,  and  afterwards  a  pension  of 
100/,  to  the  fourth  daughter  of  Lieut. -General  the  Hon.  Sir  George 
Cathcarl,  for  his  eminent  services  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 
in  which  he  lost  hts  life ;  a  pension  of  200/,  (in  addition  to  one 
previously  granted)  lo  the  two  sisters,  and  one  of  lOtW.  lo  iho 
two  daughters  of  Sir  Rolterl  Kennedy,  Commissary-General,  in 
testitnony  of  '  his  long  and  arduous  service  of  thirty-eight  ymra  In 
Tarious  parts  of  the  Continent ;'  a  pension  of  SCO/.,  in  foar  arpa- 
rate  grmnts  of  M/.  eadi,  to  the  two  sisters  of  General  Sir  John 
MCaskill,  for  his  gallant  sen-icvs  and  death  on  the  field  ot 
battle;  pensions  of  200/,  each  to  the  widow  of  Coloiiel  Penny- 
caick,  fur  '  his  distinguished  services  in  various  raiiipsi«:ns  in  the 
East ;'  to  the  widow  of  Colonel  C.  R,  Coreton,  for  '  his  ion^  and 
distinguished  sen'ices  and  death  on  the  field  of  battle ;'  lo  Lady 
Barnard,  widow  of  Major-Gcneral  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  who 
<lie<l  in  command  cd  the  armv  nl  the  slegv  of  Delhi  ;  and  to  the 
Hon.  Mre.  Anson,  widow  of  General  Sir  Georse  Anson,  who 
died  when  on  active  senice  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  India ; 
pensions  of  150/.  each  to  the  mother  of  Captain  Thomson,  in 
cvKisidctation  of  his  gallant  services  and  death  from  woonda 
recrivcd  al  the  sirge  of  Kars;  to  the  mother  of  Lieutenant 
WUIougfabv,  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  blowing  up  the  mag*- 
sioQ  at  Delhi ;  and  lo  the  widow  of  Colonel  Clurles  Bingham,  ^ 
in  c^nudvniiton  of  his  '  long  and  valnable  services  in  the  Roy»l  ^jC 
Artillery  ;*  pensions  of  llXI/.  each  to  the  widow  of  Colondf  > 
Taylor,  of  the  2dlh  Krgiment,  who  was  killed  in  the  battl^w^ 
of  SobnkDo;  tu  th«  widow  of  Cok»e)  WiUooghby  Mouil— ^ 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  ^Europa'  ttansport,  *in  aid  of  the  niil^^.7 
urr  pemioo  grwMcd   to  b«  as  the   widow  of  a   re^imentK^/ 

office^.-' 
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officer;'  to  the  widow  of  Brigadier-General  Du  Plat,  in  con- 
sideration of  'bis  cl istinguished  services  in  the  Royal  Engi- 
nw^rs ;'  unil  to  the  widow  of  Lieut.-Co]onel  Lloyd,  In  con- 
sideration of  liis  'long  civil,  diplomatic,  and  military  services 
and  deatli  in  the  war  in  the  East;'  a  pension  of  Ibl.  to  the 
widow  of  Captain  Simmons,  in  consideration  of  his  military 
and  literary  services,  and  of  the  eminent  military  services  of  I 
her  sons,  of  whom  two  were  killed  in  action,  and  two  died  ' 
from  illness  contracted  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  ;  a  pension 
of  60/.  to  Lady  Ellis,  widow  of  Lieut  .-General  Sir  Samuel  Ellis, 
for  his  services  in  the  Hoyal  Marines  in  China;  jiensions  i 
50/.  each  to  the  daughter  of  General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe;  1 
the  daughter  of  Brigadier-General  Taylor,  for  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  campaign  of  Sutlcj  ;  to  the  widow  of  General  , 
Frederick  Maitland,  in  consideration  of  his  distinguished  mili- 
tary services;  to  the  widow  of  Deputy  Commissary-General 
Price,  for  'his  long  and  meritorious  services  in  various  climates 
for  forty  years ;'  to  the  daughter  of  Captain  Edward  M'Carthy, 
in  consideration  of  his  distinguished  military  services  in  the 
Peninsular  nar,  and  especially  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz ; 
to  the  sister  of  Colonel  Sir  John  Milley  Doyle,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  distinguished  military  services ;  to  the  two  daughters 
of  Colonel  Sir  Archibald  Christie,  Deputy  Governur  of  Stir- 
ling Castle,  for  his  services  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  in  two 
grants  of  lol.  each  ;  and  to  Mrs.  Skinner,  in  consideration 
of  her  having  Inst  three  sons  in  the  service  of  the  country ; 
and  a  pension  of  20/.  to  the  widow  of  Sergeant  Grant,  of  the 
45tli  Kegiment,  who  was  murdered  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Some  of  these  names  vividly  recall  the  interest  with  which  the 
country  awaited  the  arrival  of  every  mail  from  Alfghanistan  and 
the  Sutlej,  from  Sebastopol  and  Kars,  and  from  the  great  scenes 
of  the  Indian  mutiny.  No  one  would  grudge  any  national 
acknowledgment  for  services  performed  on  these  historic  fields; 
but  with  regard  to  some  of  the  others,  it  is  difGcult  to  con- 
jecture upon  what  principle  the  selection  has  been  made.  The 
number  of  pensioners  is  too  small  to  be  even  an  imperfect 
representation  of  the  services  of  the  army  ;  and  as  the  claims 
themselves  arc  in  no  respect  of  an  exceptional  character  aa 
'performances  of  duties  to  the  public,'  military  men  may  fairly 
ask  why  other  officers  who  have  equally  distinguished  themselves 
on  the  same  fields  have  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  similar 
pensions  on  the  Civil  List. 

This  is  stilt  more  remarkable  In  the  second  subdivision  of 
Class  111.,  *  Naval  Services.'  In  this  class  there  have  been  only 
four  pensions,  though  there  has  been  no  lack  of  gallant  services 
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in  tbc   operations  of  the   navy    during  the  present  reign, 
these  four  pensions  the  largest  was  one  of  300/.,  granted  t 
three  daughters  of  Mrs.   Ward,   the  natural   daughter  of 
N.'Ison  by  Lady  Hamilton.      We  next  find  one  of  100?.  to 
Brenton,   widow  of  Admiral   Sir   Jahleel   Brenton,  one  o 
heroes  of  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  who  died  Lieutenanl- 
Gorernor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  one  of  50/.  to  the  daughter 
of  Admiral  Sir  William  Hoste,  for  his  icrvices  in  the  '  Amphion,'^ 
and  at  the  reduction  of  Cattaro  and  Ragusa;  and  one  of  50i 
the  widow  of  Captain  Beecroft,  for  his  services  in  the  suppi 
of  the  slave-trade  during  a  residence  of  twenty-five  years 
coast  of  Africa. 

The  third  subdivision  of  Class  111.,  'Foreign  and  Colonii 
Services,'  begins  with  a  pension  of  300/.  to  the  widow  of 
Montague,    for   his    services    in    the    penal    letllement    of   Vl 
Diemen's    Land,  and    afterwards  as  Colonial   Secretary   at   th* 
Cape  of  Good    Hope  during   the  Kafhr  war.     We  have   then 
a  pension  of  200/.  to  Lady  Jeremie,  widow  of  Sir  John  Jeremie, 
who  died  in  the  public  service  when  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone; 
pensions  uf  150/.  to  the  widow  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Rigaud, 
Bithop  of  Antigua;    and,  in  two  grants,   of  75/.  each,   to  the 
two  sisters  of  Colonel    St<«ldnrt.  who  was   murdered    in    Bolt- 
ham  ;  jiensiona  of  1{*0/.  each  to  Mr.  Peter  Warren  Dca»e,  cl 
factor    to    the    Hud3on'§    Bay   Company,   for  his    geographi 
discoveries  on  the  North  Coast  of  America;  to  the   widow 
Mr.  George  Canning  Backhouse,  who  was  murdered  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  ns  Commissary  Judge  at  the  Havannnh ;  to 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Gallwey,  for  his  long  services  as  British  Consul 
at  Naples  ;  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Fonblanque,  who  was  killed  bj 
n  Turkish  soldier  at  Belgrade,  while  Consul -General  in  Sei 
to  Mr.  John  Seymer,  for  the  educational  labours  he  p« 
among  the  natives  of  India,  while  suffering  from  blindi 
Lady  Daly,  widow  of  Sir  Dominick  Daly,  Governor  of  Sol 
Australia;  to  Dcmetris  Count  Carnso,  of  the  island  of  CepI 
lonin,   'in  recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  services 
British  Protectorate  in  the  Ionian  Islands ;'  and  to  the  widoi 
1>\t,  Charles  Rowcroft,  in  two  grants  of  50/.  each,  the  f 
the  services  of  her  husband  as  Consul  at  Cincinnati,  the 
for  the  services  of  her  husband's  father.   Alderman  Rowi 
as  Consul -General  in  South  America;  a  pension  of  75/.  to 
daughter  of  Colonel  James  Fitzgibbon  for  his  '  signal  service* 
Canada  ;'  pensions  of  50/.  each  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Hillier, 
died  on  service  as  Consul  in  China :  and  to  the  widow  of 
L.  Barbar,  for  his  services  in  the  affair  of  the  CagHiiri,  wl 
Vicc-Consu!  at  Naples;  and  a  pension  of  40/.   lo  the  sist^ 
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CapUtin  C.  Moylan,  of  tlie  72n(l  Regiment,  wbo  died  in  tlie 
'gallant  discbargt^  of  bis  duties' during  a  visitation  of  jellow 
fever  at  Barbadocs. 

The  fourth  subdivision  in  Class  III.,  '  Services  in  Public 
ffices,'  presents  us  with  tlie  only  example,  during  the  present 
reign,  of  a  pension  of  lOOtt/.  in  one  sum,  This  was  granted  tt> 
Sir  John  Newport,  Bart.,  fur  liis  '  zealous  and  efficient  services ' 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  first  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
oflreland,  and  afterwards  as  Controller-General  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  pension  next  in  amount  was  one 
of  200/.  granted  to  the  sister  of  Mr,  Edward  Drummond,  Private 
Secretary  to  four  Prime  Ministers,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Goderich, 
the  Duite  of  VVeilington,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  In  mistake  for 
whom  he  was  assassinated  in  1843,  by  the  lunatic  M'Naughten, 
under  circumstanres  which  created  at  the  time  a  very  painful 
interest.  VVe  next  find  pensions  of  150/.  each  to  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Turner  Crafer,  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury,  who  had  been 
Private  Secretary  to  some  of  the  Lords  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ;  and  to  Lady  Mayne,  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police,  '  in  consideration 
«f  his  personal  services  to  the  Crown  and  of  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  to  the  public  ;'  a  pension  of  100/,,  subsequently 
^creased  to  123/.,  to  the  five  daughters  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tucker, 
Snrvevor  of  the  Navy  ;  pensions  of  100/.  each  lo  the  widow  of 
Mr.  William  Plunkett,  Deputy-Chairman,  and  afterwards  Cbair- 
aan  of  the  Excise  ;  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Oliver  Lang,  the  well- 
]inown  Naval  Architect  and  Master  Shipwright  of  Woolwich 
Dockyard  :  to  the  widow  of  General  Colby,  R.E,,  for  his  services 
in  organising  and  conducting  the  trigonometrical  surveys  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Hughes,  many  years 
JUssler  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools;  to  Mrs.  "Delves 
fiiXHighton,  and  Miss  Susan  Arhuthnot,  daughters  of  Mr.  (ieorge 
Arbutlmot,  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury,  and  sometime  Private 
lecretary  to  the  Chaniellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  to  the  widow  of 
At,  W'illiam  Houkham  Carpenter,  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the 
Iritish  Museum  ;  and,  in  two  grants  of  50/.  each,  to  the  three 
laughters  of  Mr,  Baily,  in  consideration  of  his  'long  and 
neritorinus  services  in  the  War-office ;'  a  pension  of  SIO/.  to  the 
ridow  of  Mr.  Frederick  St.  John,  Surveyor-General  of  Customs ; 
k  pension  of  »0/.  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  M'Kenna,  '  in  con- 
ucWatioD  of  his  legal  services  ; '  a  pension  of  75/.  to  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes,  for  his  'services  to  the  Industrial  Arts 
and  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ; '  pensions  of  60/.  each  to 
the  widow  of  Captain  Maconochie,  for  his  services  in  the  improve- 
nent  of  prison  discipline;  and  to  Ladv  Bromlev,  in  considera- 
Vol.  130.— A'tf.  260.  2  E       '  tlon 
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of  the  cniDmunity  in  which  he  lives ;'  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Chisholm, 
for  her  'valuable  and  distinguished  services  to  emigrants  to 
New  South  Wales;'  and  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  William  Dargan, 
'in  recognition  of  his  services  in  connection  with  the  Dublin 
Kxbibition  of  1853,  and  other  works  of  public  importance  in 
Ireland ;'  a  pension  of  73/,  to  the  widow  of  Mr,  John  Lander, 
the  African  traveller,  with  two  subsequent  pensions  of  50/. 
each  to  his  two  daughters;  a  pension  of  70/.  to  Miss  Maria  S. 
Rye,  for  her  services  to  the  public  in  '  promoting  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  working  women  by  emigration  and 
otherwise;'  pensions  of  60/.  each  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Austin, 
C.E.,  for  his  services  in  promoting  the  'sanitary  improvement  of 
poor  dwellings;'  to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
M.D.,  for  his  '  valuable  and  gratuitous  services  in  the  cause  of 
sanitary  reform  ; '  and,  in  four  grants,  to  the  three  daughters 
of  Mr.  Ffennell,  one  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries'  Commissioners — 
namely,  one  of  10/,  each,  separately,  and  one  of  30/.  to  them 
jointly,  and  to  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them — '  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  labours  of  their  father  in  connection  with  the  Salmon 
Fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;'  a  pension  of  50/.  to  the  six 
fiildren  of  James  Gibbons,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty  as  Chief  Constable  of  Police  in  Ireland  ;  pensions  of 
50/.  each  to  the  sister  of  Major  Clapperton,  the  A  frican  traveller ; 
to  the  widow  of  Dr.  Gavin,  M.D.,  who  was  accidentally  killed 
while  employed  in  the  public  service  in  the  Crimea  ;  to  Mrs. 
Janet  Taylor,  the  nautical -instrument  maker  in  the  Minories, 
for  'her  benevolent  lalmurs  among  the  seafaring  population  of 
London;'  and  to  Mrs.  Macrae,  on  account  of  her  'long  and 
Successful  services  in  the  work  of  education  ;'  a  pension  of  25/, 
to  the  widow  and  two  children  of  William  Aldridge,  '  a  meri- 
torious police  officer,  who  was  murdered  at  Deptford  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duty  ;'  and  pensions  of  20/.  each  to  Messrs,  Henry 
Williams,  Thomas  Walker,  and  Edward  Morgan,  three  trades- 
xoen  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  for  their  services  as  special 
constables  in  the  Chartist  riots  in  that  town. 

We  now  proceed  to  Class  IV.,  *  Useful  Discoveries  in  Science.' 
In  this  class  the  following  pensions  have  been  granted : — 

Pensions  of  300/. 

Dr.  William  Wallace,  LL.D.,  a  m&thematiciAn  and  aetronomer. 

ProfeEEor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Sir    William    Snow  Harris,    for 

Boyal  Military  College  at  Great  hiH  invention  of  the  system  of 

Uarlow,  and   afterwards  in    tho  lightning     conductors     for     the 

Univewdty  of  Edinburgh,  in  con-  Navy,  with  one   of  IQOl.  to  his 

si^emtion  of  his   attainments  as  widow. 

2  E  2                                     Pensions 
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Ctoil  Litt  Pentiotu. 


Sir  WUlinm  Bovraji  Uamilton, 
Astronomer  liojral  fur  IreUitd, 
in  cuDBideriktiou  of  his  'distiii- 
gulslieil  Bcientiliu  attainmontn,' 
with  one  of  tho  same  amount  to 
his  widow  and  danghtor,  Profesfinr 
Owen,  for  hia  discoveries  in  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logj.  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  Keeper 
of  tlio  Botanical  Collections  iu 
the  British  Museum,  and  formerly 
Nfttmulist  of  tho  Flinders  Eipe- 
dition,  in  consideration  of  liia 
'  oontriLutione  and  eminent  ser- 
vices to  tho  acienco  of  Iwtauy.' 
Professor  James  David  Forbes, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  Fnivorsity  of  Edinburgh, 
in  consideration  of  his  '  eminent 
tittainmcnts  in  science.'  Profes- 
sor Adams,  LowndcBii  Professor 
of  Astronomy  iu  tho  University 


!)f  200/. 

of  Ciimbridgc,  in  considentloB  nf 
his  '  aatrononuoal  disuuverios  and 
scientific  merits.'  Mr.  Bobert 
Torrens,  F.R.8.,  for  his  •  ralnablo 
contributions  to  tho  science  of 
Political  Economy.'  Mr.  John 
RuBscU  Hind,  F.R.a.,  for  his 
'  contributions  to  astronomical 
euience  by  important  discoveries.' 
Mr.  Francis  Pettit  SmiUi,  for  his 
'great  and  for  a  long  time  gi*- 
tnitous  eiertious  connected  '^ 
the  introduction  of  tho  scren 
poller  into  Her  Majesty's  sen 
The  danghtor  of  Mr.  Roberta, 
consideration  of  his 'high  mecha- 
nical inventions  and  gciuntifiu 
acquirements.'  Lady  Breweter. 
widow  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  iti 
consideration  of  tho  '  cminjout 
services  which  ho  rondor«d  to 
science.' 


Pensions  of  150/. 


Tlio  five  dsughters  of  Dr.  Paris, 
President  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sioians,  in  consideration  of  his 
*  seiontific  acquirements,  and  the 
benefits  ho  conferred  by  bis  ad- 
ditions to  tho  knowledge  of  geo- 
logy." Mr.  Jolm  t'nrtis,  in  con- 
sideration of  '  his  scientific  attain- 
ments and  the  merit  of  his  works 
npon  entomology,'  in  two  grants 
of  100^  and  50/.,  with  one  of  00/. 


to  his  widow.  The  widow  mnd' 
niece  of  ProfoBSor  Fttraday,  in 
consideration  of  the  '  services  ren- 
dered by  bim  to  chemical  soienco.' 
Tho  widow  of  the  Rev.  Baden 
PoivelL  'ill  consideration  of  tbu 
vitlnablo  serviocfl  to  science  rrn- 
dc-red  by  biiu  during  the  thirty- 
three  years  he  held  tho  Saviluui 
Professorship  of  OeometTT' 
Astronomy  at  Oxford." 


Pension  of  125/. 

'  his    labours 


1 


Tho  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Mac- 
loar,  Astrtincimor  Royal  at  the 
Cape  of  GoikI  Hojk',  ivith  a  sub- 
sequent iHinsion  of  the  E«me 
mnoniit  to  hiuieoR^  in  coneidera- 


s  of  100/. 
tion  of  'tht-   importance    nf  hin 
discovcrieB."      Lady  Bell,  widow 
of    Sir  Charles   CeU,    of    Edin- 
burgh, is    consideration   of  'hit^c 
services  to  the  ranse  of  ecieiioe  * 


Its  an  audtmnist  aii<l  physiolo- 
gist. The  widow  of  Mr.  John 
Claudius  London,  in  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  his  works  on  bo- 
tanical science.  Mr.  George  Non-- 
port,  F.H.S.,  for  hifi  discoveries 
in  the  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  insetts.  Tlio  three 
sisters  of  Dr.  JamcB  H'Ciillugh, 
I'rofeflsor  of  Natnrftl  TUilosophy 
in  the  Universty  of  Dublin,  in 
consideration  of  his  '  eniineitt  sci- 
entifio  attainments.'  The  viidow 
of  Hr.  Robert  Listen,  in  coneidc- 
ration  of  his  '  eminent  surgical 
discoveries  and  scientific  acquiro- 
montB."  The  widow  of  Signor 
Belzoni,  the  Egyptian  explorer, 
for  the  '  Kcrvioes  ronderod  to 
science  by  his  researches.'  Dr. 
Hantell,  F.E.S.,  for  his  '  eminent 
merits  awl  <.'ontributiaQS  to  ssi- 
e&ce  as  a  geologist  and  compitra- 
tive  anatomist.'  Dr.  Alison, M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  physif 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
consideration  of  his  '  scientific  at- 
tainments.' The  eon  of  Air.  Henry 
Cort,  in  two  grants  of  60/.  each  ; 
with  one  of  50/.  to  each  of  the  two 
danghtors,  and  one  of  50/.  to  the 
granddanghtor,  for  his '  useful  and 
valuable  inventions  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.'  Mr.  .James  Bow- 
man Lindsay,  in  consideration  of 
'his  scientific  attainments.'  The 
widowof  Dr.  Ball, 'the  naturalist.' 
Itev.  John  Hind,  of  Cambridge, 
the  niathematioian.  Rev.  Henry 
Logan,  for  his  contributions  to 
*  mathemattoal  and  scientific  lite- 
ratnic.'  The  daughter  of  Sir 
Samuel  Bentham,  in  consideration 
of  the  *  groat  benefits  which  he 
conferred  on  naval  science.'  The 
two  daughters  of  Mr.  Fonrdrinicr, 
far  his  '  valuable  inventions  in  aid 
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of  the  manufacture  of  paixsr.'  The 
two  siatcre  of  Dr.  Baly,  M.D.,  in 
consideration  of  his  '  long  career 
in  the  public  service,  and  of  the 
merit  of  his  scientific  medical 
works.'  Mr.  George  Rainey,  in 
coDstderatiou  of  his  '  laboius  and 
contributions  to  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies  on  minute 
anatomy  and  physiology.'  The 
iridow  and  daughter  of  Professor 
George  Wilson,  of  Eiliuburgh,  for 
his  '  eminent  services  as  a  public 
teacher  and  a  scientific  man.'  Tho 
widow  of  Mr.  Thomas  Witlam 
Atkinson,  for  his  explorations  in 
Oriental  and  Western  Siberia, 
Mongolia,  and  the  Amoor.  Mr. 
George  Bartlett,  for  his  researches 
in  natural  history  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  The  widow  of  Profcs- 
sor  Boole,  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics in  Queen's  College,  Cork,  for 
his  'attainments  as  an  original 
mathematician  of  the  highest 
order.'  The  widow  of  Dr.  Bos- 
well  Reid,  in  consideration  of  his 
'  efiurtsto  promote  the  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  the  practical 
science  of  vcntUation.'  Dr.  Arthur 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  for  his  '  emi- 
nence as  a  scientific  chemist,  and 
his  services  on  tho  inquiry  into 
the  adulteration  of  food.'  Rev. 
Miles  Joseph  Berkeley,  Vicai-  of 
Sibbertoft,  Northamptensliire,  for 
his  'eminent  services  to  micro- 
scopic botany,'  The  widow  and 
mother  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  the 
Scottish  geologist,  in  two  grants, 
one  of  70J.  to  the  widow  and  one  of 
8U/.  to  tho  mother.  Mr.  Augustus 
De  Morgan,  formerly  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  University  Col- 
lege, London,  *  in  cunsidonttiou 
uf'his  distinguished  merits  its  n 
mathematician . ' 

Pensions 
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Pensior 
Itev.  WiUiam  Hickey,  Kectorof 
Mulrankin,  Weiford,  for  the  '  aer- 
viuBB  rendered  \)j  hia  writings, 
niider  the  name  of  Martin  Doyle, 
to  the  agricultaral  and  uocial 
improTcment  of  Irolaud.'  The 
funr    daughters    of  Dr.  Mocgil- 

Pensions 
Mr.  Francis  Ronalds,  for  hie 
*  omiiient  discoveries  in  electricity 
and  meteorology.'  The  three 
gmuddaugbtcrs  of  Mr.  John  Ei>- 
bertcioa,  formerly  Master  of  the 
Itoyal  Nttvul  School  at  Ports- 
inoutb,  and  afterwards  Librarian 
of  the  Buyol  Society,  for  the  ser- 
Yiaiis  rendered  to  nautical  science 
by  his  'Elements  of  Navigation.' 

Pension 
Mr.  Joshua  Alder,  of  Kew- 
Mfltie-on-Tyue,  for  im  eorvicea  to 
the  Hcionce  (if  murine  zoology,  in 
drawing  up,  jointly  with  Mr,  Hun- 
Pensions 
Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  British  geology, 
and  tbe  first  icTestigator  of  the 
fresb-wator  beds  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Mr.  William  Sturgeon, 
for  his  discoveries  in  eloctro- 
mognctism,  with  one  of  the  some 
amount  to  bis  widen.  Dr.Thontos 
Dick,  LL.D.,  of  BroQ^ty  Ferry, 
Dundee,  in  consideiatiuu  of  tho 
eminent  eerviocs  rendered  to 
aeionoe  by  his  '  C!elestial  Bcenery,' 


s  of  80/. 
livtoy,  Professor  of  Natonl  I 
tory  in  Marischal  College,  A1 
de^  for  his  sorvices  to  natn 
history  and  botany.  The  n" 
of  Captain  Charles  Start.  ' 
considoration  of  his  geograplii 
rcBCarcbes  in  Australia.' 

of  75/. 

Mr.  John  Donaldson,  fonnotly 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Hod- 
desden  CoUege,Duwa  poorbnjtber 
of  the  Cbarterhunse,  for  the  Bcr- 
vicca  rendered  to  scientific  agri- 
culture by  his  treatises  oit  uo- 
nures,  grasses,  farm-buildings,  aiud 
soils.  Dr.  John  Hart,  M.D.,  of 
Dublin,  for  bis  researches 
anatomy  and  physiology, 

of  70/. 

uocIe,  the   monogrnph  of  Bril 
NudibroscLiate     MoUdaco,    pul 
lisbcd  by  the  Bay  Sociuty, 


pub- 


f  50/. 
and  other  works  on  astroDoioy, 
with  ouo  of  the  some  amount  to 
his  widow.  The  widow  of  I'ro- 
fcssor  Ucn&ey,  F.R.S.,  ProfoAMr 
of  Botany  in  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, for  bis  rosearchee  in  atmc- 
tnral  and  physiological  botany. 
Mr.  Bichard  Spruce,  for  bis  bo- 
tanical and  geographical  disco- 
veries in  South  America,  and  far 
his  services  in  iotrodacing 
chonu  seeds  into  India. 


It  is  unnecestary  to  point  out  that  fteveral  of  these  names 
of  European  celebrity ;  but  while  some  of  tbem  who  baTC 
obtained  the  largest  pensions  have  been  in  the  enjoymenl  of 
Imndsome  incomes  from  employments  of  various  kinds  in  tlic 
public  service,  others  to  ^whom  the  smaller  pensions 
granted  have    had  no  such    resources,  and,  at   the    same 
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have  been  so  little  inferior  in  scientific  attainments,  that  they 
deserved  a  more  liberal  recognition. 

We  now  come  to  Class  V.,  ^  Attainments  in  Literature,'  a  class 
which,  in  spite  of  the  complaints  of  literary  men  against  the 
administration  of  the  Pension  List,  is  not  only  the  longest  in 
point  of  numbers,  but  the  largest  in  regard  to  the  amount  voted. 
it  contains  166  pensions,  of  which  37  were  granted  to  Poetry, 
23  to  History,  14  to  Biblical  Literature,  13  to  Novels,  12  to 
Archaeology,  12  to  Periodical  Literature,  11  to  Miscellaneous 
Literature,  7  to  Topography  and  Travels,  6  to  the  Drama,  6  to 
Philology,  5  to  Translations,  5  to  Moral  Philosophy,  4  to 
Classical  Literature,  3  to  Art  Literature,  2  to  Biography,  1  to 
Geon'aphy,  1  to  Oriental  Literature,  1  to  Political  Economy, 
2  to  Languages,  1  to  Music.  The  following  are  the  particulars 
of  the  pensions  granted  in  this  class  : — 

Pensions  of  300/. 

Ladv  Morgan,  the  Irish  novel-  burgh,  '  Christopher  North,'  with 
ist  Mr.  Wordsworth,  the  poet,  one  of  50Z.  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
ProfesBor  John  Wilson,  of  Edin-     Gordon,  at  his  death. 

Pensions  of  200/. 


Colonel  Gurwood  for  his  ser- 
vioes  in  editing  the  '  Despatches 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  with 
one  of  bOl.  to  his  widow.  Kev. 
Benry  Carj,  one  of  the  Librarians 
of  the  British  Museum,  for  his 

of  « Dante.'  Mr. 
Fraser  Tytler  (son  of 
liOrd  Woodhouselee),  author  of 
the  <  History  of  Scotland.'  The 
four  grandchildren  of  Principal 
Bobertson,  the  historian,  in  four 
fmmts  of  601.  each.  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson,  the  poet  laureate. 
Bev.  Dr.  Samu^  Bloomfield, 
editor  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
Hr.  J.  B.  M'Calloch,  the  political 
eoonomist.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
the  poet,  with  one  of  752.  to  his 
daughter  at  his  death.    The  widow 


and  six  daughters  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  £o  Scottish  divine,  in 
one  grant  of  50Z.  to  the  widow, 
and  six  of  25Z.  each  to  the  daugh- 
ters. Mr.  Sheridan  Enowles,  the 
dramatist,  with  one  of  1002.  to  his 
widow.  Mr.  William  Carleton, 
the  Irish  novelist,  with  one  of 
lOOZ.  to  his  widow.  Mr.  Silk 
Buckingham,  the  traveller.  The 
widow  of  Mr.  Bobert  Southey,  the 
poet,  with  one  of  lOOZ.  each  to 
the  two  daughters  of  his  first 
marriage.  Miss  Kate  Southey  and 
Mrs.  Bertha  Hill.  Dr.  George 
Petrie,  LL.D.,  the  Irish  archew- 
logist,  in  two  grants  of  1002.  each, 
with  four  of  252.  each  to  his  four 
daughters  at  his  death. 


Pensions  of  1 50/. 


Dr.  John  Anster,  LL.D.,  trans- 
lator of  *  Faust,' '  in  consideration 
of  the  successful  application  of 


hil^  talents  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature.'     Dr.  William  Henry 
£mmanuel  Bleek,  Ph.D., '  in  re- 
cognition 


^tvilLiit  Pensions. 

cognition  of  his  literaiy  servicpM,  cially  in  tho  stiuly  of  tli«  Suul 

and  in  aid  of  hh  labours  in  tliQ  African  langnagos.' 
dopartment    of    philulugjr,    cepo- 

Pensiiin  of  140/. 

Mr.  William  Howitt,  in  con-  licandhisTrife,Urs.Mary Honitl 

sidention  of  '  the  long  and  useful  liavo  boon  engaged.' 
caroer  of  litorary  labour  in  which 


Pensions 
Dr.  James  Browne,  LL.D., 
Muniber  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates at  Edinburgh,  in  conside- 
ration of '  hia  literary  attaiomoDts.' 
Mr.  George  Burgea,  M.A.,  editor 
of  '  Plato,'  and  of  numerous  Greek 
pkys.  Rev.  Robert  Eidd.  editor 
of '  Dawesii  Misoellanea  Critica.' 
The  widow  of  Mr.  William  Jamce, 
iho  naval  historian.  Tho  wifo  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  the  humourist, 
iluring  hiH  illnese,  with  one  of 
50/.  at  his  death  tu  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Broderip,  and  one  of  50(.  to 
bis  BOB,  Mr.  Tom  Hood,  now 
L-ditor  of '  Fun.'  Mr.  Bernard  Bor- 
tju,  tho  Qnakerpoet.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Austin,  translator  of  '  Itonku'e 
History  of  the  Popes'  and  other 
works  from  the  (Jenuan,  Lady 
Hamilton,  widow  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Professor  of  Meta- 
physics in  tho  Univorsity  of 
Edinburgh.  The  wife  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  '  in 
consideration  of  tho  literary 
merits  of  her  husband,  and  tho 
infirm  stato  of  his  health,' — tho 
grant  in  this  cogo  having  been 
made  to  the  wife,  becauMt  Mr. 
Moure  himself  hod  been  in  the 
receipt  of  a  pension  of  300/. 
since  the  year  1835,  Mr. 
I'ayue  Collier,  the  Shakospcarinu 
commentator.  Mr.  James  Bailey, 
editor  of  '  Faceiulati's  Lexicon.' 
Dr.  John  Kitto,  editor  of  the 
'  Pictorial  Bible,'  ivith  one  of  SO/. 


of  100/. 

to  his  widow,  and  one  of  100/.  to 
his  four  daughters.  Mr.  John 
Poole,  author  of -Paul  Pry.'  Mrs. 
Jameson,  for  hor  writings  on  Ait, 
with  one  of  the  some  amount  to 
her  two  aislets  at  lier  death.  Hr. 
William  Jerdan.  editor 
'Literary  Gazette.'  Sir  Frun< 
Bond  Head,  BarL,  traveller 
essayist.  Tho  widow  of 
David  Moir,  poet  and  noi 
Lady  Nicolas,  widow  of  Sir  Harrw^ 
Nicolas,  the  historian  and 
(juary.  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  editor 
of  the  'Literary  Sonvenir.'  Rer. 
Dr.  Hincks,  licotor  of  Killyleagh. 
for  his  rcseorclies  on  the  Khoom- 
bad  Inscriptions,  and  in  Assyriui, 
Egyptian,  and  Babylonian  His- 
tory and  Mythology,  with  one  i>f 
the  same  amount  to  his  tliruv 
daughters  at  his  death. 
Thomas  Kcightlcy,  for  his  popi 
Histories.  Mr.  Samuel  Lo^ 
author  of  *Kory  O'Mor©,' 
other  Irish  novels.  The  » 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  a  Beckett,  one 
the  police  magistrates  of  Low 
author  of  the  '  Comic  Hiatorr  ^ 
Eughiad,'  and  oue  of  the  principal 
contributors  to  '  Punch.'  Mr. 
Philip  Jaities  Bailey,  anthor  af 
'  Fostus.'  Mrs.  Merrifield,  autlior 
of  several  works  ou  the  litera- 
ture of  .\rt.  Tho  widow  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Jcrrold,  satirist  and 
novelist,  with  one  of  50/.  to 
danghtor  after  the  mother' 


Civii  LUl  Pensions, 


Mr,  W.  Dcsburoiigh  ( 'oolcy,  author 
of  various  works  on  the  geography 
of  Inner  Africa.  Dr.  Eohort 
Blakey,  Ph.D.,  author  of  the 
'  History  of  the  Philosophy  of 
mind.'  Miss  Julia  Sophia  Pardoe, 
author  of  the  'City  of  the  Sultan.' 
Dr.  Bobert  Bigsby,  in  considera- 
tion of  'his  great  services  aud 
«ontributioss  to  the  literature 
of  his  conatry.'  Dr.  Charles 
Uockay,  autLor  of  'The  Sala- 
laandrme,'  and  other  poems. 
Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie,  editor  of 
'  Chambci's's  Journal,'  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  '  labours  to  cn- 
liob  the  literature  of  bis  country, 
and  to  elevate  tbe  intellectual 
condition  of  the  poor.'  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  author  of  '  The  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm,'  'The 
Phyfiical  Theory  of  Another 
LiCe,'  and  other  works,  'in  public 
■cknofflodgment  of  hie  eminent 
Services  to  literature,  especially 
in  the  departments  of  history  and 
philosophy,  during  a  period  of 
inoro  than  40  years.'  Miss 
Franoes  Browne,  the  blind  poetess 
^  IJlater,  Mr.  Edward  William 
liftue,  translator  of  the  '  Arabian 
JJig^ta'  and  the  'Koran,'  'in 
teetimony  of  the  value  of  his 
*  Arabic  Dictionary,'  the  pro- 
duct of  20  years'  labour.'  Dr. 
Bobert  Gordon  Latham,  for  his 
Works  on  Ethnology,  Language, 
and  Comparntivo  Plulology.  Dr. 
TFregclles,  for  his  contributions 
io  Biblical  Literature  and  Criti- 
ciem.  Miss  Eliita  Cook,  the 
poetenB.  Rev.  Charles  Bernard 
Gibson,  formerly  Presbyterian 
Chaplain  of  the  Convict  Prison 
st  Spike  Island,  anthor  of  the 
'History  of  the  Coimty  and  City  of 
Cork.'  Miss  Matilda  Mary  Hays, 
'in  consideration  of  her  constant 
labour  of  mind,  and  her  distin- 


guiabed  attainments  in  literature.' 
"The  widow  and  daughter  of  Dr. 
Montgomery,  in  consideration  of 
'  his  abilities,  learning,  and  attain- 
nionts.'  The  widow  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Robertson,  LL.D.,  Curator  of  the 
Literary  and  Ei«torical  Depart- 
ment of  the  General  Register 
House  in  Edinburgh,  editor  of 
various  works  on  the  ancient  his- 
tory  of  Scotland,  for  tlie  Spalding, 
Maitlsnd,  aud  Bannatyne  Clul». 
Mrs.  Oliphaut,  in  consideration  of 
her  '  contrihutiuns  to  literature.' 
Dr.  Charles  Richardson,  LL.D., 
in  two  grants  of  75/.  and  252.,  as 
the  author  of  the  '  New  Dictionary 
oftheEnglishLonguage.'  Mr.Ed- 
ivin  Atherstonc,  in  tivo  grants  of 
75/.  and  25/.,  as  the  author  of 
'  The  Fall  of  Nineveh,"  end  other 
poems,  Mr.  William  Allingham, 
in  two  grants  of  60/.  and  40/. 
(the  last  granted  iu  the  [ireseut 
year),  in  consideration  of  the 
'  literary  merit  of  his  poetical 
works.'  The  widow  and  daughters 
of  Dr.  James  S.  Reid,  Professor  of 
Ecelcsiastieal  and  Civil  History 
in  the  Fniveraity  of  Glasgow,  in 
one  grant  of  50/.  to  the  widow,  and 
one  of  50/.  to  the  three  daughters, 
'  in  consideration  of  bis  valuable 
contributiona  to  literature.'  The 
widow  of  Dr.  Robert  Loe,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Mrs. 
Anna  Maria  Hall,  wife  of  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  BarriBter-at-Law,  editor  of 
the  '  Art  Journal,'  in  Qonsidera- 
tion  of  her  '  contributions  to  lite- 
riiture.'  Mr.  Harrison  Ainaworth, 
author  of  'Jock  Shoppord,'  and 
other  novels,  in  consideration  of 
his  '  eminence  as  an  author.'  Mr. 
Hubert  William  Buchanan,  '  in 
coueidemtion  of  his  literary  merits 
as  a  jjuet.' 

Pensiuns 


434 
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I'ensions  of  9()/. 

Hr.  Jmnaa  tiodkin,  of  Dublin,  Cliurcb  oad  the  IrUb  land  qw 

formerly    correspoudent    of    tho  tioiis.    Mr,  Jamos  Burton  Robei 

'Times,'  author  of  '  Cassell's  Po-  80ii,uicoD§ideration  of  his'iuefiil^j 

pillar  History  of  Ireland,'  and  of  lit«rary  labours,' 
nmnei'oiu  pamphlets  on  the  Irieb 

Pension  of  HOt. 

The    widow    of  Mr.    Georgo  Scotland,  '  iu  recoguitiuu  of  1 

Brodie,  Historlograpbei'  RojeJ  uf  biBturical  rosearolieB  and  w 

Pensions  of  75/. 

Mr.  John  Britton,  author  of  the  deration   of  hU  Uter&r; 

'  Cathedral  Antiquities,'  and  other  Mise  Emma  Kobinson,  antbt 

antiqiiarian  works.     Miss  Louisa  *  Wbitofriars.'    The  widow  of  Mr. 

Stuart  Coatollo,  author  of  several  David  Trerena  Goulton,  editor  of 

books    of    foreign    travel.      Mr.  tho    '  Press,'    and    other  London 

Dudley  Costello,  her  brother,  in  ucw8iMii>ers.      Mr,  Patrick  Fred^ 

oonsideration  of  the  '  many  years  rick  White,  Lecturer  and  IUii»- 

devotad  by  him  to  tbo  pursuit  of  trator  of  the  Minstrelsy,  Budie 

literature,  and  the  high  charucter  Literature,  and  Music  of  Ireland, 

of  his  works.'     The  widow  and  Mr.  Stephen  Henry  Bradbury,  of 

three   daughters    of  Mr.  George  Leioester,  author  of  some  voIoiiKia 

Duubor,  in  consideration  of  bts  of  poetry  published    under    tbe 

'services  as  Professor  of  Greek  in  sobn^e(of'QnaUon,'iu  two  grants 

the  UnivetBity  of  Edinburgh.'  Mr.  of  60?.  and  25/. 
Charles  Doko  Tonge,  '  in  cunsi- 


Pensions 
Bov.  William  Bamcs,  on  acconut 
of  his  *  emiucuee  as  a  liogoiat  uml 
author.'  Mr.  8.  W.  Follom,  j<mr- 
nalist  and  author  of  works  of 
fiction.  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  'a 
lyric  poet  sprung  from  tho  people.' 

Pension 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,    Oorro- 

Bponding  Member  of  the  Institute 

of  France,  editor  of  several  books 

published  by  the  Camden,  Shoke- 

PensioDS 
Miss  Unlock,  now  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Craik.  author  of  '  Joliu  Halifax, 
gentleman,'  and  other  novels. 
The  two  dauehtent  of  Dr.  Croik, 
Professor  of  Historv  aud  English 


of  70/. 

Mr.  Cyrus  IE«dding,  journalist  ud 
author  of  the  '  History  of  Wines.' 
Mrs.  Elixabuth  Strutt,  author  of 
a  metrical  versiun  of  the  story  of 
'Cupid  and  Psyche,'  and  other 
works. 


of  65/. 

sj>oare,  and  Percy  Societies, 
author  of  numerous  vorks 
English  history  and  literature. 

of  60/. 
Literature 


i 


Queen's  Colleai^ 
Belfast,  iu  two  grants  of  30/.  aA. 
Mr.  Edward  Cspeni.  the  poetiod 
pustnuui  of  North  DtiTon,  in  two 
grants  of  40/.  and  20/.  Dr. 
Archibald 


Civil  List  Pensions. 
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Archibald  Armgtrong,  LL.D.,  au-  Eliza    MotofEtrd,   author   of   the 

thor  of  tiie  '  Otielic  Dictionary.'  '  Life  of  Wedgwood,'  Bud  othor 

in  tvo  grants  of  40/.  and  20/.,  with  works  published  under  the  name 

une  of  50/.  to  his  widow.     Miss  of '  Silverpen.' 


Pensions 
Mrs.  Tnrnbull,   sister   of  Dr. 
Leyden,  the  Orientalist,  '  in  cou- 
radeiation  of  his  literary  merits.' 
The  widow  of  Dr.  Glen,  for  hia 
aerrices  to  Biblical  literature,  by 
franslating,  while  a  missionary  in 
the  East,  the  Old  Testament  into 
P«r8iaiL   The  widow  and  daughter 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Train,  '  in  consi- 
deration of  his  personal  services 
to  literature,  and  of  the  valuable 
aid  derived  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
from  his  antiquarian  and  literary 
>«settrchcE.'     The  widow  of  Mr. 
James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
with  401.  to  his  (laughter  at  her 
ikiotfaer's  death.   Mrs.  Lee  (widow 
of  Mr.  T.  E.  Bowdich,  the  African 
'bnTeller,  author  of  '  An  Account 
of  the  Mission  to  Ashantee '),  '  in 
conaideration  of  her  coutribations 
to  literature '    as   the  author   of 

*  Memoirs  of  Boron  Cuvicr'  and  of 
"Vftrions  worts  on  Natural  History. 
Hr.  John  D' Alton,  '  in  considera- 
tion of  his  contributions  to  the 
liistory,  topography,  and  statistics 
<rflreland.'  Mies  Thomasine  Boss, 

*  in  consideration  of  her  literary 
anerits.'  Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  for 
Ids  valuable  contributioiis  to  an- 
«nent  Irish  literature  and  philo- 
logy,   with    one    of    the    same 


■f  50/. 
amount  to  his  widow,  Mr. 
Charles  Swain,  '  in  considera- 
tion of  his  literary  merits,'  The 
widow  of  tho  Hev.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, author  of '  The  Omnipre- 
sence of  the  Deity,'  '  Satan,'  and 
other  worka.  Mr.  Francis  Davis, 
for  his  contributions  to  Irish  lito- 
raturo.  Mr,  John  Bolton  Boger- 
son,  of  Manchester,  author  of 
'  Rhyme,  Eomancc,  and  Eevelry." 
Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe,  editor  of  lio 
'  Landscape  Annual,'  and  transla- 
tor of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Sis- 
mondi,  and  Lanzi.  Mr.  John 
Wade,  author  of '  Britiflh  History 
chronologically  arranged,'  in  con- 
sideration of '  his  contributions  to 
political  literature,  more  especially 
during  the  time  of  the  Reform  BiU 
of  1832.'  The  widow  of  Mr.  John 
Leaf,  of  Friskney,  near  Boston, 
author  of  '  Biographic  Portrait- 
ui'es,'  and  of  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  [leriodicala  published 
by  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Henry  Laing,  *  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  to  tho 
study  of  Scotch  antiquities  and 
Scotch  historical  research.'  Mrs, 
Lucy  Sherrard  Finley,  'in  con- 
sidoration  of  her  services  to  lite- 
rature.' 


Pensions  of  40/. 


The  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Sanim,  the  Irish  novelist,  '  in 
consideration  of  his  suffering 
imder  severe  illness,  wliich  bas 
deprived  him  of  reason,'  with 
oaa  of  50/.  to  the  widow  at  his 
deatii.  Mr.  Benjamin  Thorpe,  in 
one  of  160/.  granted 


in  the  last  reign,  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  Anglo-Sason  literature. 
The  widow  of  Mr.  James  Ken- 
ncy,  author  of  '  Sweethearts  and 
Wives,'  '  Raising  tho  Wind,'  and 
numerous  other  dramas,  with  one 
of  the  some  amount  to  his  two 
daughters  at  the  mother's  death. 
Mr. 


I 


I 


I 
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■Jlr.  Heury  Joliii  Doogood,  a  i>ar- 
liunoutary  reporter,  author  of 
'  The  Coming  Day,'  nnd  other 
poems.  Mr.  George  Thoums 
Thomason.  formerly  a  printer  in 
Tbanice  Street,  nutbor  of  '  Meiiio- 
ri«6,  a  Pastoral  Poem,'  and  oditur 

PcDsions  of  30/. 
Mr.  Alexander  Maclagan,    '  in     merits,'     Mies  Julia  Tilt,  ■ 
conaidejtition     of     liis      literary     of  five  novcb. 


of  tUo  'Uiddlesez  dironicle,'  ■ 
local  paiHir  pnblished  at  Hotmslawi 
Mr.  Bobert  Yoimg,  'in  recogn* 
tion  uf  hiH  Borvieca  us  an  Itistoi 
cal  and  sgricttltnr&l  poot  i 


Mr.  JoBcph  Haydn,  author  of     fonr  successivo  grants  of  35/.  ei 
'  The  Dictionary  of  Dates,'  with     to  his  more  fortunate  widow. 

Pension  of  20/. 

The  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  the  Itcigu  of  George  III.,' granted 
Bisscti  LLJ).,  author  of '  The  Life  eixly  years  after  her  father's  death, 
of  Burko,'  and  '  The  History  of 

No  one  who  knows  what  English  literature  has  been  durin 
tlie  reign  of  our  present  Queen,  and  Low  Tasl  have   been  I 
numbers  of  those  who  have  made  it  their  profession,  can  i 
the  names  of  these  pensioners  without  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment.     No  Minister,  if  called  upon  to  select  166  persons,  from 
the  writers    of  both  sexes,   who,   by   their    literary  altainments 
.during  the    last  thirty-two    years,    have    merited,   in  the  wonJ 
of  the  House  of  Commons'   resolution,  the  'gratitude  of  the! 
countrv,'  would  consider  that  he  had  fulfilled  what  the  i 
resolution  calls  his  '  bounden  duty  '  by  making  such  a  selectiun. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  evils  of  having  to  apportion  annually 
nmong  so  many  ejasscs  of  literary  applicants  a  part  onlv  of  the 
fixed  sum  of  1200/.,  that  the  Minister  is  precludes)  from  taking 
a  more  discriminating   view  of  the  claims  before  him,   lo  say 
nothing  of  those  which  may  have  been  left  to  him  as  a  legacy  by 
his    predecessor — assuming  that  the    latter   claims    are   not  set 
aside  or  forgotten  on  each  change  of  administration.     The  small  I 
amount,  also,  which  remains  after  the  best  cases  have  been  ptoj 
vided  fur,  frequently  compels  a  Minister  to  assign  inadequal  ' 
pensions   to    cfnims  with  which  he  would  willingly  deal  I 
more  liberal  spirit  if  he  had  a  larger  margin  at  his  disposal,  a 
induces  him  to  bestow  petty  sums  on  inferior  writers,  on  who) ' 
under  other  circumstances,  he  would  never  dream  of  confer riti 
pensions,  however  small.     This  is  the  only  excuse  that  < 
offered   for  granting  pensions   to    writers  of  nhose   productioi 


int- 
oui 
■nts    ^^ 
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men  of  letters  tear  for  the  first  time  when  the  annual  return  to 
Parliament  is  pubtishecl.  Authors  nf  books  which  have  never 
commanded  a  sufficient  sale  to  defray  the  cost  of  printing,  or 
le  read  again,  are  not  the  persons 
i  having  '  deserved  the  gratitude  of 
s  who  may  have  more  pretensions  to 
seruTG  a  more  profitable  return  from 
t  them,  than  they  are  ever  likely  to 
'  "  ,  because  a  few  years'  payment  itl 
alise  the  full  value  of  their  copy- 


which,  if  once  read,  will  r 

who  can  be  considered  t 

their  country  ;'  while  other 

'attainments  in  liti 

the  Minister  who  i 

obtain  from  the  reading  public 

llie  pensions  will  more  thnn 


rights,  assuming  that,  in  the  judgment  of  publishers,  they  have 
any  value  at  all.  There  are,  of  course,  some  signal  exceptions. 
Every  one  will  recognise,  among  the  names  we  have  recorded, 
those  of  men  whose  genius  has  enriched  literature  with  works 
which  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language  itself;  others 
who  have  performed  good  and  honourable  service  in  fields  of 
thought  nut  calculated  to  command  large  pecuniary  results; 
others  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  researches  of  which  the  full 
value  will  be  reaped  only  by  posterity.  Such  men  have  earned 
a  right  to  look  to  the  nation  for  their  recompense,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  nation  to  say  that  it  has  never  grudged  them  a  generous 
acknowledgment  In  honouring  such  claims  the  Minister  honours 
himself;  and  the  only  regret  that  has  ever  been  expressed  in 
regard  to  them  has  arisen  from  the  feeling  that  the  pensions 
assigned  to  them  have,  in  many  cases,  been  inadequate  to  their 
deserts.  This  feeling  will  be  understood  by  comparing  the 
amounts  granted  in  the  various  classes  of  literature :  a  process 
which  will  at  once  prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  tbe  grants 
have  not  been  made  on  any  principle  of  comparative  merit. 
This  will  be  especially  observable  in  the  classes  of  historians, 
trftvellers,  translators,  novelists,  and  poets,  to  some  of  whom  ]ien- 
sions  have  been  given  as  much  below  the  merits  of  their  works 
as  those  which  have  been  given  to  others  have  been  beyond 
them.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  one  historian  re- 
ceiving three  times  as  much  as  another  of  far  more  learning  and 
research,  or  one  novelist  receiving  five  times  as  much  as  another 
of  much  greater  genius  and  inventive  power.  As  to  the  poets, 
the  petty  sums  granted  to  mere  jioetasters  have  simply  wasted 
money  which  might  have  promoted  the  comfort  and  rewarded 
ihe  talent  of  men  of  real  eminence,  who  would  rather  submit  to 
the  proverbial  vicissitudes  of  a  literary  career  than  lose  caste  by 
accepting  an  inadequate  pension  from  the  State. 

Another  question  suggeste<l  by  an  examination  of  the  names 
of  the  literary  pensioners  relates  to  their  nationality.  It  has 
frequently  been  asserted  by  the  Welsh  journals  that  no  author 

born 
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born  in  llic  Principalitj-  ever  Bucceedcd  in  obtainiog  a  pentioa 
on  the  Civil  List  So  far  as  the  present  reign  is  concerned,  the 
Question  is  setllecl  hy  the  returns  )>efore  us,  which  show  that,  of 
Uie  "~' 


;  385  pensions  granted  since  her  Majesty's  accession,  nearl; 
quarter  were  made  to  Scotchreien,  nearly  a  fifth  to  Irishmen,  and 
only  two  to  Welshmen ;  and  these  were  not  men  of  letters,  but 
two  tradesmen  of  Newport,  who  were  pensioned  for  tlieir  loyally 
in'  assisting  the  late  Sir  TJiomas  Phillips  in  suppresginf  the 
Chartist  riots  in  that  town. 

The  sixth  and  last  class  is  that  of  '  Attainments  in  the  Art*,* 
which  appears  to  have  found  so  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  succc^ 
sive  Ministers,  that  the  total  amount  granted  to  it  during  the 
present  reign  has  been  less  than  one-sixth  of  that  g^ranted  to 
Public  Services,  and  little  more  than  one-seventh  of  thai  granted 
to  Literature.  Of  the  19  pensions  of  which  this  class  consists, 
one  of  200/.  was  granted  to  Lady  Shee,  widow  of  President  Sir 
Martin  Archer  Shee,  with  one  of  200/.  to  his  three  daughters 
on  their  mother's  death ;  one  of  300/.  to  Liiily  Kastlake,  widow 
of  President  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake;  one  of  150/.  to  Mr. 
Richard  Cockle  Lucas,  in  '  consideration  of  his  merits  as  an 
artist,  and  for  presenting  some  valuable  ivory  carvings  atxl 
antiquities  to  the  South  Kensington  Aluseum ; '  pensions  of 
100/.  each  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Welby  Pugin,  the  architect ; 
to  the  widow  of  Mr.  John  Hogan,  the  Irish  sculptor;  to  the 
wi<Iow  of  Mr.  Cross,  the  painter  ;  to  Mr.  George  Thomas  Doo, 
F.R.S,,  the  line-engraver;  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Thomas,  the  artist;  and  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  John  Leech,  the 
artist  of  '  Punch,'  with  subsequent  pensions  of  50/.  each  to  his  >on 
and  bis  daughter ;  a  pension  of  95/.  to  Mr.  George  CroikshMiL, 
the  caricaturist;  a  pension  of  80/.  to  Mr,  Kenny  Meadows, 
the  illustrator  of  Shakespeare;  pensions  of  75/.  to  the  widow 
of  Mr,  W.  H,  Bartlelt,  the  illustrator  of  various  works  of  home 
and  foreign  scenery;  and  to  Mr.  John  Burnet,  the  1  ine-en graver ; 
pensions  of  50/.  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon, 
the  historical  painter;  to  the  three  daughters  of  Mr.  Arcber, 
'in  consideration  of  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  scleticc  of 
photography  ;'  and  to  Mr,  John  Hayter,  the  portrait  painter.  If 
we  were  to  draw  from  these  name^  and  figures  the  inference  that 
artists  have  been  in  easier  circumstances  than  men  of  literature 
and  science,  we  fear  that  the  inference  would  be  contradicted  by 
the  facts ;  and  we  may  therefore  presume  that  they  have  been 
more  modest  In  the  assertion  of  their  claims,  unless  indeed  we 
are  to  conclude,  what  for  every  reason  wc  are  unwilling  to  da, 
that  Ministers  have  been  more  deaf  to  their  appeals  than  they 
have  been  to  those  of  others. 
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In  roDclusion,  we  venture  to  make  a  few  suggestiuns  as  to  tlie 
future  management  of  the  Pension  List. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  remind  all  Ministers,  present  and  to 
come,  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  passed  in  1834, 
which  expressly  declared  it  to  be  the  houndeii  duly  of  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  to  recommend  grants  of 
pensions  to  such  persons  only  as  have  merited  the  tjradout 
consideration  of  their  Sovereifftt  and  the  gratitude  of  their 
country.  If  these  sentences  could  be  kept  before  the  eyes 
of  every  Minister,  when  ho  sits  down  in  future  to  make  his 
annual  selection  of  pensioners,  there  would  be  fewer  mistakes  on 
his  part,  and  there  would  be  more  ground  for  Mr.  Disraeli's 
opinion,  expressed  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1867,  in  reference  to 
the  pension  which  had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Robert  Young, 
that  'the  pensions  which  have  been  granted  to  the  claims 
of  literature  and  science  have,  on  the  whole,  been  given  with 
good  taste  and  discretion  by  the  Government  of  the  country, 
to  whatever  party  they  belonged.' 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  mistakes  which  have 
occurred  in  granting  pensions  to  recipients  unworthy  of  them  are 
to  be  avoided  for  the  future,  more  care  must  be  taken  in  the  pre- 
timiuary  Investigation  of  claims.  The  Minister  must  rely  not  only 
aa  the  recommendatory  signatures  attached  to  the  petitioni,  but 
must  seek  information  from  independent  sources.  It  would 
also  be  an  additional  and  important  security  against  error 
if  the  grant  of  pensions  were  made  the  act  of  a  Cabinet 
Committee,  with  the  condition  that  no  grant  should  be  made 
unless  the  Committee  were  unanimous.  When  George  IV. 
charged  his  Privy  Purse  with  the  sum  of  1000/.  a  year 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  pensions  of  100/.  to  ten  literary 
men  of  eminence,  he  placed  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council  of  the  Ro)'al  Society  of  Literature,  in  the 
belief  that  an  independent  body  of  gentlemen  of  literary  tastes 
would  be  better  able  to  make  a  just  selection  than  any  single 
individual,  however  eminent.  This  trust  was  performed  for 
many  years  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  royal  donor  and  of 
the  pensioners  themselves,  who  felt  honoured  by  having  their 
names  announced  as  the  '  Royal  Associates '  of  the  Society.  That 
they  were  not  unworthy  of  the  distinction  may  be  seen  from  the 
names  of  the  associates  first  elected,  who  were  the  poet  Coleridge, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jamieson,  Mr.  Malthus, 
Mr.  .Mathias,  Mr.  Millingen,  Sir  William  Ouseley,  Mr.  Roscoe, 
Archdeacon  Todd,  and  Mr.  Sharon  Turner.  The  necessity  of 
obtaining    more    information    than    is    likely   to   be  given  to  a 
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Miniatcr  by  the  applicant  himself,  is  proreil  by  a  late 
escape  from  the  inistuke  of  granting  n  pension  to  a  'fellow- 
'if  tt  learned  society,'  who  was  better  known  to  the  Menillcity 
Sijciety  than  to  the  Treasury.  It  was  announced  in  a  snni- 
oIKcial  paragraph  in  the  '  Times'  that  a  pension  of  75/.  had  be^n 
granted  to  this  individual,  who  was  only  thirty-one  year*  of  age, 
and  of  the  smallest  pretensions  on  the  score  of  literature;  but 
the  nnnnuncement  having  led  to  inc{uiry,  the  result  of  which  was 
unsatisfactory,  the  intended  pension  was  revoked. 

In  the  third  plate,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  no  pcntioiu 
should  be  granted  of  a  less  amount  than  100/.  It  may,  prtv 
biiblj-,  be  urged  in  defence  of  small  pensions  thnt  they  bav^. 
been  granted  as  much  tu  distress  as  to  merit.  I'hnt  tbit 
really  been  the  case,  is  shown  by  the  numerous  entries  of  si 
jilimses  as  'destitute  circumstances,'  'impoverished  conditiun,' 
"distressing  position,'  'scanty  means,'  &c.  But  there  is  notbiaf 
either  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself,  or  in  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  defining  the  persons  to  whom  the  pensicos 
are  to  be  granted,  which  refers,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  dii 
tressed  circumstances.  The  minor  pensions  are  too  soil 
for  those  who  have  really  'merited  the  gracious  considi 
tion  of  their  Sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  their  coontr^J 
All  claims  which  do  not  commend  themselves  to  consideration 
III  strict  accordance  with  tliese  words  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  reserved  for  the  triennial  grants  oF 
the  Royal  Bounty  Fund,  which  is  also  under  the  control  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  elimination  of  petty  cases  of  small  literary 
pretensions  would  enable  him  to  give  larger  pensions  to  those 
which  have  a  fair  claim  to  national  reward;  and  men  of  mark 
would  no  longer  be  humiliated  by  having  their  names  reported 
(o  Parliament  as  the  recipients  of  sums  which  are  whnllv  inade- 
quate to  their  merits,  and  which  may  give  foreigners  an  emmeoits 
impression  of  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the  country. 

Lastly,  though  jwverty  without  merit  constitutes  no  claitn 
to  a  pension,  we  have  grave  doubts  whether  a  MI  ' 
justified  in  granting  a  pension  to  any  person  in  easy  cir-, 
cumstances.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  assumed  that  when 
man  of  literary  or  scientific  reputation  accepts  a  pension 
lUdA,  60/.,  or  50/.  a  year,  the  fact  of  the  acceptance  may 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  narrow  means;  but  this  is  not  in- 
variably the  case,  as  every  one  may  ascertain  for  himself  by 
glancing  over  the  list,  in  which  he  will  recognise  the  names  of 
many  persons  of  both  sexes  whose  annual  incomes  are  known  to 
be  from  five  to  ten  times  larger  than  their  pensions,  and  wbo, 
compared  with  the  great  mass  of  their  literary  or  scientific  con- 
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temporaries,  are  really  in  alllueiit  circumstances.  This  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  in  some  pensions  of  recent  date,  whicli  have 
pxcited  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and  unfavourable  criticism  in 
literary  circles,  on  the  grounJ  that,  while  many  deserving  appli- 
cants in  narrow  circumstances  have  been  passed  over,  these 
fortunate  individuals  have  succeeded  in  forcing  themselves  on 
the  notice  of  the  Minister,  while  surrounded  with  all  the  luxuries 
((f  life,  and  in  the  possession  of  ample  means  which  ought  to 
have  made  them  unwilling  to  become  a  burden  upon  the  State. 

Having  mentioned  the  '  Royal  Bounty  Fund,'  we  may  observe 
that  as  much  careful  inquiry  is  demanded  in  its  administration 
as  in  the  grant  of  pensions.  As  the  names  of  the  persons  assisted 
by  the  Minister  from  this  source  are  nut  published,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  ofTicial  details,  but  enough  has  from  time  to  time 
become  known  to  show  that  gross  impositions  have  been  practised 
on  the  Minister,  and  that  grants  have  continually  been  made 
without  any  inquiry  whatever.  Lord  Melbourne,  on  one  oeca- 
tioQ,  made  a  grant  of  300/.  from  this  fund  to  the  author  of  a 
few  school  books,  which  are  now  quite  obsolete  or  forgotten. 
Another  Minister  ^ve  several  grants  to  persons  whose  histories 
are  recorded  in  the  begging- letter  department  of  the  Mendicity 
Society ;  while  another  awarded  lOOL  to  a  man  of  notoriety  at 
Carlisle,  who  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
forging  the  name  of  a  noble  lord  in  order  to  obtain  employ- 
Jnent  in  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  ;  but  suspicions  having 
been  excited  after  the  grant  was  made,  the  character  of  the 
-applicant  was  discovered  in  time  to  stop  the  payment  of  the 
cheque. 

In  the  administration  of  so  large  a  fund,  the  same  precautions 
»liould  be  taken  as  are  adopted  in  the  Privy  Purse  department  of 
ixei  Majesty  the  Queen,  of  which  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that, 
tender  the  control  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Phipps  and  of  his  >uc- 
<^ec■or,  Sir  Tbomas  Biddulph,  there  has  not  been  in  our  time  a 
public  office  more  ably  managed  in  this  country.  Nothing  is 
«loae  in  that  department  without  inquiry,  and  special  care  is  taken 
*jti  ascertain  that  widows  and  orphans  are  lawfully  entitled  to 
-dcicribe  themselves  as  such,  and  to  detect  the  begging-letter  class 
^hich  is  continually  preying  upon  society.  A  few  simple  rules 
*hould  be  laid  down,  and  strict  compliance  with  them  should  be 
enforced.  The  Royal  Bounty  Fund  might  then  become  an  im- 
P*^rtant  auxiliary  to  the  Pension  List,  and  might  assist  in  ren- 
*lering  it  more  worthy  of  the  national  character  and  of*4he  '  honour 
«nd  dignity  of  the  Crown.' 
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Art.  VI. — St.  Paul  and  ProtettaittUm  ;  with  an  IiitrodiulioH  m 
Puritanism  and  tlie  Clmrcli  of  Enifland.  Bj-  Matthew  Amald, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Unireriitjr 
of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.     Londuii,  1870. 

;  of  tlic  open  secrets  of 
1  changes  are  imi>eiidtag  in  Engl 
Among  them,  of  coarse,  are  changes  in  the  Church,  in  its  in- 
ternal polity,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  Nonconformist  bodim 
and  to  the  State.  Great  movements  of  opinion  within  it,  great 
political  events  without,  such  as  the  thorough-going  appUcKtioa. 
of  Cavour's  principles  and  policy  in  Italy,  and  the  discstablii' 
mcnt  of  the  Irish  Church  at  home,  and  of  almost  all  branches 
the  English  Church  in  the  colonies,  have  forced  on 
the  ideas  which  bring  forth  ecclesiastical  revolutions,  and  bare 
familiarized  them  with  the  possibililv  of  extensive  and  deep 
schemes  uf  remodelling.  Ttic  ground  bas  been  moved  atui 
shaken  about  roots  which  have  been  almost  undisturbed  fu 
■everal  generations.  These  anticipations  of  change,  which 
some  arc  not  much  more  than  a  persuasion  or  a  dim  feeling  tb) 
something  new  is  coming,  which  to  some  bring  anxious  mj' 
givings  or  inexpressible  fear  and  pain,  are  to  otheri  a  lubject 
ea^r  welcome  and  hope.  To  the  mass  of  Liberal  tbinken — 
and  there  are  very  Liberal  thinkers  in  the  Conservative  p>u1y 
— the  prospect  recommends  itself  in  various  ways.  To  some  it 
u[>ens  the  way  of  more  complete  and  final  escajw  from  the  em- 
barrassments which  have  come  from  the  political  entanglements 
of  religion  ;  to  some,  a  better  chance  for  what  they  think  larger 
and  worthier  ideas  of  religion  ;  and  as  there  are  in  the  Liberal 
party  elements  not  only  of  anti'CcclesiasticBl  but  of  anti-reli^ioiu 
policy  and  enthusiasm,  there  are  some  who  hail  it  as  likely  to 
cripple,  if  not  to  neutralize,  a  powerful  but  irrational  and  noxious 
influence  in  society  and  legislation.  The  Noaconfonnists,  as 
a  body,  are  naturally  excited  at  seeing  things  brought  into 
serious  question  in  a  practical  nay,  about  which  their  complaints, 
their  charges,  and  their  arguments  have  been  for  a  long  time 
litde  heeded ;  they  are  elated  at  finding  how  much  their  weight 
has  told  in  the  decision  of  important  political  conflicts ;  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  wonder  at  their  triumph  over  the  apparently 
approaching  destruction  of  what  they  have  so  long  and  intensely 
wished  to  destroy,  even  if  it  is  not  to  be  destroyed  for  the  reasons 
which  have  made  them  wish  to  destroy  iL  Within  the  Churcl 
the  various  influences  which  at  previous  times  told  agt 
separation    from  the  State  and  agunst  internal  changes, 
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been  greatly  affected  by  the  course  of  thought  and  by  the  events 
of  the  last  thirty  years.  Changes  in  the  balance  of  political  and 
religious  parties,  in  the  ideas  of  government,  in  legislation,  in 
doctrinal  bias  and  development ;  in  the  character,  the  activity, 
the  power,  the  aims  of  religious  leaders  ;  in  the  fashions  and 
understandings  of  religious  society,  all  have  contributed  in  their 
degpree,  and  often  on  different  and  opposite  grounds,  to  reconcile 
many  among  the  warmest  and  most  sincere  of  Churchmen  to 
innovations  from  which  even  a  few  years  back  they  would  have 
shrank  with  dismay.  The  signs  of  the  time  portend  change  in 
the  Church,  and  facilitate  it  They  point,  also,  to  the  direction 
which  change  is  likely  to  take.  Engineers  tell  us  that  when  the 
periodic  times  of  a  ship's  roll  coincide  with  the  pericxlic  times 
of  the  waves  in  the  trough  of  which  she  is  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  this  is  the  most  dangerous  time  for  her :  for  then  the  two 
forces  act  together,  instead  of  checking  one  another,  in  disturbing 
her  stability  and  balance.  There  never  was  a  time,  probably, 
in  the  history  of  the  English  Church,  since  the  Reformation, 
when  the  impulse  towards  change  from  without  conspired  with 
inch  strong  impulses  towards  change  from  within,  which,  though 
of  a  totally  difierent  nature,  yet  are  acting  in  the  same  direction. 
To  all  minds  which  feel  the  interest  of  religion  the  mo- 
mentous question  is  presenting  itself, — What  is  to  be  the  future 
of  religion  in  England,  as  far  as  religion  is  affected  by  the 
outward  framework  and  visible  form  under  which  it  lives  and 
acts?  These  outward  conditions  in  England  have  been  very 
peculiar.  Nothing  exactly  like  it  has  been  known  in  Chris- 
tendom. Religion  has  been  organized  simultaneously  on  two 
different  and  antagonistic  principles,  and  on  both  of  them  or- 
ganised naturally,  strongly,  and  popularly.  The  Church  prin- 
ciple and  system,  and  the  Nonconformist  principle  and  system, 
have  long  been,  like  two  nations  and  two  manner  of  people, 
straggling  in  the  womb  of  English  Christianity.  In  varying 
degrees  of  strength  and  prominence ;  with  alternate  periods  of 
conflict,  aggression,  and  truce ;  with  many  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune ;  with  great  fluctuations  of  predominance  and  repulse, 
each  ofiten  checked  and  thrown  back,  apparently  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  most  hopeful  of  triumph — they  laid  hold  of  English 
aociety  before  the  Reformation,  and  have  disputed  the  possession 
of  it  ever  since,  as  they  do  now.  And  the  remarkable  thing 
i%  that  English  society  will  have  both  of  them.  Both  of  them 
growing  oat  of  tendencies  of  unknown  depth  and  force,  and  of 
indestractible  vitality,  neither  of  them  has  been  able  to  over- 
power and  expel  the  other;  to  make  England,  like  France  or 
ppain,  the  realm  of  a  dominant  Church,  or,  like  the  United 
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States,  a  commonwealth  of  sects.  Both  of  these  modes  of  orgai 
izinp  religion  have  much  in  common,  as  tlie^-  both  belong  I 
Knglish  religion,  which  stands  in  sharp  contrast  tvith  the  dilTercol 
types  of  Continental  religion.  Both  of  them,  besides  theii 
secondary  differences,  have  points  of  affinity  and  sympathy  whlcli' 
vary  and  alter  in  the  progress  of  time,  but  which  may,  at  any  parti- 
cular moment,  create  confusing  and  misleading  ap|iearance*  of 
resemblance.  But  they  are  essentially  separated  by  a  great  gulf. 
The  basis  on  which  one  rests  is  a  public  one,  that  on  which  the 
other  rests  is  a  private  one.  In  contrast  with  the  Church — quite 
apart  from  the  position  of  the  Church  on  the  Statutc-Book  — 
every  Nonconformist  body,  from  the  smallest  and  youngt^rt 
company  of  Free  Christians  to  the  imposing  organtsttiotu  of  the 
Methodists  and  Congregatiotialists,  is  a  private  associKtion, 
the  growth  of  private  ideas  and  private  wants,  and  excluureljr 
and  without  challenge  in  its  own  bands  and  in  its  own  power. 
This  is  just  what  cannot  be  said  of  the  Church.  It  did  nr* 
make  itself.  It  could  not,  if  it  would,  unmake  itself.  It  di 
dines,  in  the  most  peremptory  way,  any  dependence  on  tndti 
viduals;  it  rejects  Impatiently  individual  pressure;  it  will  b«V4 
nothing  to  do  with  private  ideas,  private  doctrines,  privat 
claims.  It  is  anything  but  co-extensive  with  the  nation  ;  yi 
the  thouglit  which  inspires  and  guides  it  is  nothing  lesa  thttn 
a  national  one.  The  one  order  is  historical,  inherited,  ron- 
linuouB  with  the  past,  keeping  In  company,  In  troubled  times 
and  smooth,  with  the  life  and  range  of  the  nation.  The  other, 
in  all  its  manifold  shapes,  starts  in  each  instance  from  a  fresh 
basis  of  change,  reform,  protest  To  improve,  it  makes 
breach;  to  build  aright,  it  pulls  down  and  clears  the  ground 
and  that  which  it  has  done  on  its  own  responsibility  in  order 
begin  its  career,  of  course  may  be,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time 
likely  to  be,  done  to  it.  !t  is  the  enterprise  of  private  men.  1| 
may  be  right,  it  may  be  leased  on  truth,  it  may  be  commended 
by  imperious  necessity,  it  may  be  a  revival  of  primitive  ideas 
and  practices,  it  may  be  a  return  to  real  Christianity,  and  de- 
stined to  retrieve  and  save  it  in  a  world  which  has  lost  it ;  but, 
be  it  what  else  it  may,  it  must  be  a  thing  private  and  not  public^, 
the  work  and  thought  of  private  men,  which  nothing  at  present' 
conceivable  could  ever  make  a  public  thing. 

This,  independently  of  belief,  usage,  and  temper,  is  the 
broad  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  religious  organi- 
zation which  have  recommended  themselves  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  nation.  The  capital  difference  is  between  what  is  public 
and  what  is  private.  The  one  is  sometimes  spoken  of  invidiously 
as  the  State  Church,  the  creation  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the 
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poUcj  of  governments,  an  establishment  in  bondage  to  the  civil 
power  and  at  its  mercy  ;  and  the  other  is  often  described  as  being 
diitinctivelj-  the  voluntary  system,  the  organization  which  belongs 

!to  churches  which  are  free,  independent  of  political  control, 
untrammelled  by  human  law,  and  which  leaves  choice  and  con- 
science at  liberty  in  matters  of  religion.  These  popular  ways 
of  viewing  the  subject  are  inadequate  and  mliileadlng.  The 
Church  is  subject  to  legal  regulation,  not  because  It  is  die  crea- 
,  tion  of  law,  but  because  its  basis  is  a  public  one;  and  what  is 
public  must  attract  the  notice  of  the  law  much  more  than,  and 

I  in  a  different  sense  from,  what  is  private.  And  it  is  not  only  a 
mere  begging  of  the  question,  but  it  is  going  in  the  face  of 
palpable  facts,  to  claim  for  the  Nonconformist  system  the  dis- 
tinctive attributes  of  voluntary  and  free  ;  as  if  the  Church  were 
neither.      It  would  be  strange,  in  a  race  like  the  English,  if  that 

ill  which  had  been  for  ages  the  chosen  religious  organization  of  the 
oatioa  were  less  voluntary  and  less  free  than  the  organization 
of  particular  fractions.  As  no  one  is  obliged  to  be  a  Churchman 
against  his  will,  and  as  neither  numbers  nor  heartiness  of  attach- 
ment are  wanting  in  the  Church,  it  is  idle  to  allege  that  the 
absence  of  spontaneous  adhesion  and  voluntary  choice  distin- 
guishes its  organization  from  that  of  the  Nonconformists,  or  that 
its  members  feel  themselves  less  free  because  they  are  under  the 
limitations  and  government  of  English  law.  In  their  vigour, 
their  tenacity  of  conviction,  their  ennobling  sense  of  liberty,  in 
their  genuine  and  spontaneous  warmth  of  zeal,  no  one  who  cares 
for  hli  character  as  an  honest  reporter  of  facts  can  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  anything  to  choose  between  them.  Both  are  bee,  as 
far  as  freedom  is  compatible  with  an  organization  at  all ;  both 

j  are  voluntary,  if  voluntary  means  the  unrestrained  adhesion  of  the 
will;  both  are  popular,  if  popular  means  what  answers  to  and 
attracts  the  sympathies  and  interest  of  mankind.  It  is  not  in 
this  direction  that  the  distinction  between  them  is  to  be  sought. 
But  one  is  public,  with  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
what  is  public;  and  the  other  is  private,  with  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  what  is  private. 

Whether  these  two  great  roads  are  still  to  remain  open  for 
the  religion  of  Englishmen,  or  whether  one  of  them  is  to  be 
closed,  and  closed  for  ever,  is  becoming  one  of  the  serious 
questions  of  the  time.  From  the  earliest  days  of  English  his- 
tory, with  one  short  interruption,  there  has  been  a  public  Church, 
a  public  religion.  We  do  not  call  it  national,  for  it  has  not 
always  been  such  ;  but  it  has  always  been  public,  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  the  public  ;  public  in  its  aims,  public  in  its 
management.     Whatever  its  origin,  it  was  not  private;  whatever 
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its  cbanges,  ihey  have  been  brought  about  by  great  public  infliiJ 
ences,  and  they  have  been  fixed  by  the  acts  of  public  authority. 
Whether  there  shall  be  such  a  thing  any  longer,  is  what  the 
present  generation  will  have  to  Jecitle  for  themselves  and  those 
who  come  after  them.  Churchmen,  indeed,  believe— and  belieTA 
with  at  least  as  much  ground  of  reason  as  their  antagonists  banfl 
against  them — that  no  changes  of  political  relations  can  chaiig«« 
the  inherent  attributes  and  prerogatives  of  their  great  institution. 
Its  antiquity,  its  remoteness  of  origin,  its  long  and  chequered 
and  powerful  life,  alone  distinguish  it  from  sects  which  were 
founded  at  a  known  and  recent  date,  on  known  and  limited 
doctrinal  bases,  and  by  the  will  and  energy  of  particular  men. 
The  Church  never  can  sink  in  such  points  to  the  level  f>f  reli- 
gious societies  which  are  but  of  yesterday.  But  the  Church  may 
cease,  by  certain  alterations  in  her  relations  with  the  country, 
to  be  what  she  is  now, — a  public  institution.  And  when  she 
ceases  to  be  a  public  institution,  let  her  retain  what  she  may 
of  her  present  character  and  her  present  doctrines  and  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling,  the  whole  religious  condition  of  the  country 
is  changed,  and  she  takes  her  place  as  one  among  a  numbn- 
of  religious  societies,  under  the  control  of  private  men,  under 
private  government,  and  with  private  interests. 

The  general  direction  of  Liberal  thought  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion is  in  favour  of  reducing  all  religious  organization  to  a  private 
matter  :  that  Is  to  say,  to  giving  to  the  Nonconformist  principle 
and  system  a  complete  and  final  triumph  over  the  older  prin- 
ciple and  system.  And  this  is  natural  ;  for  the  Nonconformisb 
claim  to  have  been  in  all  periods  of  English  history  the  staunch 
supporters  of  Liberal  principles ;  and,  as  regards  the  embodi- 
ment of  these  principles  in  definite  political  changes  and  acts  of 
legislation,  the  claim  is  well-founded.  Whether  the  vaunted 
Nonconformist  support  of  Liberal  ideas  has  always  been  accom- 
panied with  what  gives  them  their  value — breadth  and  accuracy 
of  knowledge,  clearness  and  enlightenment  of  view,  largeness  of 
purpose  and  ends,  and  the  moral  qualities  of  nobleness,  single- 
mindedness,  and  generosity — is  fairly  open  to  question.  But 
the  Liberal  party  owes  them  much,  and  is  with  reason  expected 
to  listen  to  their  claims.  But  their  claims  are  not  paramoant, 
and  must  be  open  to  re-esa  mi  nation  and  scrutiny.  And  this 
claim — made  with  some  peremptoriness,  as  if  they  were  de- 
manding the  recognition  of  a  self-evident  truth — to  bring  down 
all  religious  organization  in  England  to  the  level  of  their  own, 
and  their  way  of  demanding,  In  the  tone  of  men  who  will  not 
any  longer  be  trifled  with,  the  estlnctlon  of  a  system  to  which 
Englishmen  have  been  accustomed  almost  ever  since  there  were 
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re  beginning  to  ask  whether  English  society  and 
on  would  be  the  better  for  the  abolition  and  wiping 
out  of  one  ancient  English  manner  of  being  religious  ;  for  the 
lopping  off  of  one  most  familiar  and  certainly  not  unfruitful  form 
of  religious  communion  and  life;  for  a  revolution  and  pulling 
down  which  should  make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian except  as  a  member  of  a  private  sect.  The  sects  of  Non- 
conformity have  been  of  great  service  to  English  progress;  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
England  if  there  were  nothing  but  sects  in  which  its  religioa 
could  take  refuge  and  Und  expression. 

Parties,  political  and  religious,  go  on,  reiwating  more  and 
more  emphatically  their  assumptions  and  watchwords  ;  till  at 
last,  wearied  out,  perhaps,  or  rendered  suspicious  by  confident 
and  unqualified  assertion  and  by  the  increasing  disproportion 
of  assertion  to  proof,  the  cross-examiner  appears.  He  asks  the 
reason  why,  of  things  which  are  taken  for  granted  without  mis- 
giving, and  are  glibly  and  easily  reiterated ;  and  the  difficulty 
and  trouble  which  the  answer  gives  are  the  measure  of  the  use- 
fulness of  his  function  even  to  his  own  side.  The  oscillations 
and  development  of  religious  and  philosophical  thought  ex- 
emplify this  law  at  all  times,  and  it  has  not  been  without  its 
remarkable  and  significant  instances  in  our  own.  This  ofiice, 
aiption  among  Liberal  thinkers 

fd  talkers  that  the  Nonconformist  principle  of  religious  organi- 
tion  is  the  true  and  right  one,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made, 
;  changes,  the  only  one,  has  been 
■  Arnold  ;  and  there  are  few  men 
character  of  their  mind,  and  their 
special  gifts,  are  better  qualified  to  discharge  it  with  keenness 
and  force,  and,  what  is  more  important  still,  with  unflinching 
itraightforwardness  and  honesty. 

Mr,  Arnold  has  come  forward  to  challenge  the  ordinary 
Liberal  assumption  that  the  victory  of  Dissent,  which  to  so 
many  people  seems  imminent,  will  be  the  victory  of  religious 
freedom,  religious  right,  and  religions  improvement.  He  di^ 
pntes  the  favourite  Nonconformist  thesis  that  levelling  down, 
the  equalization  in  external  conditions  of  all  religious  societies, 
Is  the  exclusively  true  theory  of  religious  organization  in  s 
free  country,  and  its  right  and  wholesome  state.  As  a  Liberal 
he  has  endeavoured  to  put  before  Liberals,  as  a  religious  man  he 
Itas  endeavoured  to  put  before  religious  men,  what  is  likely  to 
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be  the  effect  on  human  progress  and  on  religion  in  EnglaodJ 
of  the  extinction,  in  the  name  of  equality,  of  that  ancii 
public  characteristic  form  in  which  Englishmen  have  up  to  t 
time  known  and  practised  religion  ;  and  of  the  suppression  a 
obliteration,  it  may  l>e  said  on  mere  grounds  of  theory,  of  c 
of  the  two  great  spheres  of  religious  interest  and  religious  actirity^ 
in  England. 

Mr.  Arnold's  claim  lu  be  listened  to  with  attention,  as  a» 
original  and  independent  thinker,  certainly  not  biassed  in  favour 
of  ecclesiastical  theology  or  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness,  no  one 
would  affect  to  question.  But  tliere  are  two  things  which  are 
likely  to  prejudice  Iiim  with  many  of  those  whom  he  addresses, 
especially  among  the  Nonconformists.  One  of  them  is  hi« 
manner  as  a  writer;  the  other  is  the  view  of  doctrine  which  he 
professes.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  one  for  which  Mr.  Arnold,  ever 
since  he  began  to  write,  has  been  severely  dealt  with.  He  has 
been  accused  of  not  being  in  earnest;  of  placing  with  what  is 
serious,  and  amusing  himself  with  his  own  ingenuity  and  caprices 
of  taste  and  prepossession ;  of  being  too  delicate  and  fastidious 
in  dealing  with  the  pressing  questions  of  a  bold  and  energetic 
age,  which  require  ready  and  broad,  and  perhaps  rough  answers, 
rather  than  far-fetched  and  refined  ones.  People  take  up  hie 
phrases,  and  expect  on  producing  them  to  call  up  a  smile :  they 
except  to  his  classifications  and  terminology,  Hebraizing  and 
Hellenizinij,  Mialism  and  Millitm,  as  unreal,  impertinent,  and 
fantastic  ;  ihey  resent  being  ticketed  as  Barbarians  or  Pkilisiinea 
by  the  preacher  of  culture.  These  are  tricks  of  writing,  and 
Ijelong  to  a  mnn's  manner  and  favourite  ways  of  expression 
himself ;  and  all  of  us  have  a  right  to  our  likes  and  dislikes  n 
such  matters  <if  taste.  But  tliere  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
than  that  of  supposing  from  this  that  Mr.  Arnold  had  not 
thought  deeply  and  really  on  what  he  writes  about,  or  that  he 
is  anything  short  of  being  in  the  most  anxious  and  often 
sorrowful  earnest.  In  truth  there  ought  to  be  no  dilticully  in 
seeing,  through  ail  his  banter  and  sarcasm,  that  he  knows  well 
what  he  is  talking  of,  and  that  his  purpose  Is  as  near  his  heart 
as  his  meaning  is  cUar  and  definite.  But  after  all  our  ex- 
perience, though  humour  has  so  often  veiled  the  dec|)est  feeling 
and  conviction,  we  still  are  slow  to  discern  what  lies  hid  under 
a  disguise  of  light  and  playful  handling,  —  to  distinguish 
between  the  smile  of  indifference  or  mockery,  and  the  smile  of 
masked  emotion  and  concern: 

'  Questo  che  par  sorriso  ed  e  dolore.' 
And  yet    ivith  our  literature,    and  all  that  it  has  shown   us  of 

the 
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ihe  maaifold  and  subtle  devices  of  cspresstnn,  we  ought  to  be 
fniniliar  with  the  reasons  which  have  indueed  some  of  tlic 
keenest  lovers  of  truth  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  consciouness  of 
human  fallibility  and  inadequacy  in  that  self- repression  which 
tbc  Greeks  call  elptoveia,  and  have  made  them  rt'veal  their  most 
anxious  convictions  and  say  their  'invidious  truths'  in  words 
whicli  seemed  to  mock  iheir  meaninir.  Mr.  Arnold  has  certainly 
said  many  things  at  which  both  Nonconformists  and  Churchmen 
may  stumble;  but  those  who  least  agree  with  him  may  con- 
vince  themselves,  if  they  will,  that  few  men  have  taken  more 
pains  to  clear  up  to  themselves  their  thoughts,  and  the  facts  witk 
which  they  deal  •  and  that  few  take  deeper  interest  in  the  con- 
clusions which  they  urge.  There  is  something  irritating  to 
many  people  in  tbc  easy  flcKibility  of  mind  and  style  which 
passes  rapidly  through  alternations  of  lofty  calm,  and  light  but 
stinging  touches  of  satire,  and  goodnatured  rarelcssness  and  self- 
abandonment,  putting  on  the  appearance  of  being  too  little  in 
earnest,  for  fear  of  pretending  to  be  too  much.  Let  us,  if  we 
will,  soy  that  different  men  have  different  ways  of  writing,  and 
that  this  is  not  ours,  nor  to  our  liking.  But  this  ought  not 
to  lead  any  one  to  mistake  the  seriousness,  the  solid  thought, 
and  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  intention,  which  are  marked 
na  every  line  of  his  recent  writings,  A  man  who  responds,  as 
Mr.  Arnold  does,  to  the  piety  of  Bishop  Wilson,  is  not  a  man 
In  think  lightly  of  what  Bishop  Wilson  lived  and  worked  for. 

The  other  point  is  more  important.  Nonconformists,  whose 
theology  Mr.  Arnold  criticises  so  severely,  have  certainly  some 
reason  to  except  to  the  theology  of  their  critic.  Mr.  Arnold's 
interpretation  of  Sl  Paul,  if  it  is  the  true  and  the  adequate  one, 
makes  a  clean  sweep  of  a  good  deal  more  than  Puritan  divinity 
and  tradition;  and  it  certainly  seems  to  us  that  in  his  anxiety 
to  bring  out  in  its  due  importance  the  moral  basis  and  moral 
significance  of  religion,  which  he  does  with  great  beauty  noil 
Crutb,  he  overlooks  two  things, — the  inextricable  connection, 
vith  even  the  moral  side  of  Christianity  of  real  outward  facts  of 
history,  which  if  they  fall,  must  bring  down  Christianity  with 
them,  and  which  it  is  intelligible  to  deny,  but  idle  to  ignore; 
and  next,  the  value  of  those  efforts  after  a  philosophy  of  religion 
— efforts,  often,  doubtless,  misdirected  and  barren,  yet  also,  as 
certainly,  involving  deep  and  true  work  of  the  human  mind, 
close  scrutiny  of  its  ideas,  and  patient  and  skilful  use  of  the 
materials  of  knowing,  which  have  gone  on  without  interruption 
during  the  most  progressive  ages  of  man,  and  which  we  call 
theology.  Mr.  Arnold,  for  instance,  is  so  deeply  impressed 
and  to  amply  satisfied   with  St,    Paul's  moral  use  of  the  idea 
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of  resurrection,    that  he    does  not    seem    to    watit    for    himM 
or    further    to    rare   to   see  in  St.    Paul,  any   great    stress    la] 
on  the  historical   fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.     But  to  IrAVafl 
out  the  capital   and   supreme   significance  of  that  actaal  risil^'a 
from  actual  death    in  the   belief  and   teaching  of  St.    Paul,   u 
surely  as  arbitrary  and  hopeless  a  suppression  as  any  that  can 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  those    Puritan  interpreters  who   ha»e 
been  blind  to  St.  Paul's  morality,  and  have  dropped  it  out  of  his 
doctrine.     It  is  vain  to  say  that  St.  Paul  did  not  want  it  as  a 
real  fact   and  step    in  the  history  and  development  of  human 
destiny,  as  well  as  a  great  figure  and  suggestion  of  moral  pro- 
gress.    It  is  in   vain  to  attempt  to  ei:pound  St  Paul  on   the 
supposition  that  though  he  believed  the  resurrection  as  a  fact, 
he  put  it,  as  an  historical  event,  in  the  background  as  secoodair : 
it   is  in  vain  to    explain  the   meaning  of  Christianity  on  tbe 
supposition  that  it  may  be  left  aside,  to  succumb  lo  or  to  wait 
for  the  decision  of  science.     The  great  alternative  which  the 
question  about  it  offers  ought  never  to  be  absent  from  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  speaks  of  Christianity,     If  it  cannot  be,  th^ 
Christianity  cannot  be;  and  then  it  is  waste  of  time 
about  churches  and  sects,  and  to  compare  their  merits. 

We  must  think  that  St.  Paul,  though  most  undoubtedly,  ■ 
Mr.  Arnold  urges,  he  founded  Christianity  on  the  great  and  stm 
foundation,  '  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart 
from  iniquity,'  founded  it  also  on  the  facts  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  ; 
and  wecannot  imagine  how  he  could  have  founded  iton  anything 
short  of  them.  That  the  one  truth  has  been,  as  Mr,  Arnold  jtutly 
says,  so  widely  end  so  astonishingly  forgotten,  docs  not  make 
the  other  less  true  ;  and  with  respect  to  his  sketch  of  the  two  great 
doctrinal  directions  in  which  Nonconformist  theology  runs — 
that  at  least  which  is  most  popular  and  common — though  tlieni 
is  but  too  abundant  reason  for  his  remarks,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  explanations  and  remonstrances  could  be  offered,  to  which 
equitable  men  must  pay  attention.  In  those  Calrinistic  and 
Arminian  theories  of  Divine  justice  and  man's  condition,  aS 
which  he  has  given  summaries — bald  and  repulsive  ones,  yet 
indicative,  undoubtedlr,  of  infinite  coarseness  of  mind,  and  of 
much  mischievous  and  debasing  leaching — little  as  we  sympa- 
thize with  them  in  their  peremptory  hardness  and  with  the 
religious  leaning  which  makes  them  exclusively  the  Gospel 
message,  yet  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  no  meaning;  they 
do  mean  something  deep,  solemn,  and  real,  though  they  are  so 
unhappy  in  their  effort  to  express  it;  there  are  profound  and 
indestructible  ideas  of  the  human  mind  lying  at  the  bottom, 
though  it  may  be  very  intractable  ones.      But  our  differences  with 
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Mr.  Arnold,  both  aa  to  the  respect  due  to  Calvinistio  and  Ar- 
minian  theology,  and  as  to  tlie  tenableneas  of  that  view  of  St. 
Paul  which  he  would  put  in  their  place,  do  not  affect  the  question, 
which  he  has  handled  with  so  much  temperate  wisdom  and  with 
strong  a  grasp,  between  the  Church  and  Nonconformity. 
The  direct  conflict  between  the  Church  and  Nonconformity  is 
immonly  and  naturally  urg'cd  about  questions  of  doctrine  and 
Church  order.  'The  Church  does  not  preach  the  Gojpe!,' 
'the  Church  maintains  an  ortler  and  discipline  which  are  not 
Bcriptural  and  primitive' — ^thesc  are  the  two  great  fundamental 
allegations  on  the  part  of  Nonconformists:  the  inridiousness 
of  being  a  'dominant  sect,'  a  'State  Church,'  a  'monopoly,' 
a  'slavery,'  a  '  compromise,'  being  thrown  in  as  a  popular  topic, 
and  taking  the  place  of  that  belong'in^  to  the  older  charges 
of  oppression  and  persecution,  now  out  of  date.  The  reply 
of  the  Church,  the  offensive  movement  on  its  part,  carrying 
back  the  war  into  its  opponents'  lines,  has  certainly  not  been 
wanting  in  power  or  spirit.  But  the  character  of  the  conflict 
and  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  it  are  not  such  as  of 
themselves  to  affect  decisively  the  public  policy  of  England  with 
respect  to  the  Church.  Oth> .  considerations  need  to  come  in — 
not  perhaps  higher  or  more  Important  ones,  but  wider  ones. 
There  is  room  for  a  judgment  from  a  point  of  view  apart,  on  its 
grounds,  course,  and  probable  issues;  and  It  should  be  the  point 
of  view  of  one  who  is  beyond  suspicion  Jn  his  love  of  liberty 
and  his  independence  of  thought,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  able 
to  sympathise  with  and  respond  to  the  supreme  value  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  that  is  serious 
and  noble  in  both  the  contending  interests.  If  a  man  docs  not 
for  Christianity,  it  will  matter  little  which  way  a  quarrel 
ends  which  to  him  is  little  better  than  a  fight  between  kites  and 
crows ;  if  a  man  does  not  care  for  liberty,  his  anxiety  will  not  be 
awakened  as  to  the  risks  which  liberty  may  run  In  the  turn  which 
things  may  take. 

To  these  real,  yet  indirect  aspects  and  bearings  of  the  stru^le, 
in  relation  to  religion  in  itself,  Mr.  Arnold  has  drawn  attention 
in  his  essay.  A  further  question  underlies  the  ordinary  debate 
Wtween  the  Church  an<l  the  great  Nonconformist  aggression  on  it. 
It  is  not  whether  the  Sects  or  the  Church  represent  what  is  true 
Knd  right  in  religion.  It  Is  not  whether,  if  absolute  truth  is'unattain- 
able,  which  of  them,  more  truly  or  more  probably  than  the  other, 
'tepresents  the  teaching,  the  spirit  and  the  polity  of  a  Christian 
body,  or  its  primitive  and  purest  character.  It  is  not  whether 
ithe  Nonconformist  societies,  great  or  small,  may  claim  whatever 
iny  body  of  free  Englishmen  may  claim  for  the  prosecution  of 
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good  and  honest  aims,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  conscJM 
and  liberty  of  action.  It  is  whether,  in  the  name  of  lilwrf 
peneral  advantage,  they  are  entitled  to  claim  ihat  other  i 
shall  not  have  soinetliing  which  they  have  not,  and  in  the 
of  things  cannot  have.  It  is  whether  their  desire  for  eooalit] 
which  is  a  natural  desire,  and  their  impatience  of  privilrg;r, 
which  the  recent  course  of  events  has  given  a  spui 
scribe  or  extinguish,  as  contrary  to  justice,  if  not  to  ChristiAiiil 
another  form  of  religious  organization,  older,  wider,  more  public, 
than  any  of  theirs  can  be  _:  whether,  because  this  other  form  has 
attracted  to  itself  temporal  advantages  which  belong  lo  what  is  old 
and  public,  and  is  surrounded  bv  public  conditions  and  limit 
which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  every  association,  much 
every  public  organization,  must  have,  but  which  of  course  mutt 
open  to  plausible  criticism,  and  which  to  many  escellent  _ 
unquestionably  seem  grievous  bonds,  therefore  England  is  to  be 
deprived  of  something  which  she  has  never  yet  been  without, 
which  all  the  aggregate  of  sects  cannot  give,  which  vast  numbers, 
to  say  the  least,  of  Englishmen,  high  and  low,  regard  as  the 
most  precious  religious  advantage — an  inherited,  open,  public 
Church. 

There  are  things,  we  have  said,  l>elonging  to  the  Church  bi 
public  organization,  which  the  N'oncontormist  bodii 
have  ;  and  these  are  things  which  impress  a  man  like  Mr.  A 
who  is  not  inclined  to  take  a  strong  side  for  or  against, 
the  theological  questions  between  the  Church  and  its  assaiUatl 
The  Church,  to  begin  with,  has  its  part,  which  nothing  else 
shares  with  it,  in  the  htstorv  of  the  nation  :  has  not  only  intluencett 
this  history  strongly,  for  (hat  may  be  said  of  other  religious 
bodies ;  but  has  gone  along  with  it,  side  by  side,  in  all  kinds  of 
ways,  inextricably  woven  in  with  it.  The  triumph  of  Xaocoii- 
formity  may  take  many  things  from  the  Church,  but  this  it 
cannot  take,  any  more 'than  it  can  itself  supply  it:  the  facrt  that 
up  to  this  time  the  Church,  wilh  all  its  changes,  has  lived  from 
first  to  last  with  the  life  of  the  English  nation,  and  that,  beyond 
this,  it  holds,  by  real  links  of  historical  fact  and  spiritual 
kindred,  to  that  great  Christian  body  whose  beginnings  go  back 
to  the  first  ages  and  whose  limits  comprehended  kingdoms  and 
empires.  The  enthusiasm  of  xMr.  Miall  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bright 
for  self-assertion  and  disagreement — for  '  the  dissidence  of 
Dissent  and  the  protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion '  may 
finish  by  putting  an  end  to  tids ;  but  let  it  be  obser^'ed  what 
they  would  be  doing.  Nothing,  by  which  they  could  be  aai 
gainers:  their  religious  organiisations  would  be  as  free 
unimpeded  as  they  are  now,    but  not  a   bit  more  so.     Bol, 
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ber  of  their  countrymen,  they  would  have  ciestrojed  a,  great 
idea  realized  for  ages  in  unbroken  fact:  the  idea  of  a  historic, 
inberited  Church,  which  was  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  as  it 
was  of  those  from  whom  their  fathers  learned  the  religion  of 
Christ ;  the  idea  of  a  communion,  not  set  on  foot  and  self-con- 
stituted, like  a  religious  order  or  a  charitable  association,  by  the 
piety  or  reforming  zeal  and  im  the  responsibilty  of  certain  private 
-Christians,  but  one  which  'could  not  help  existing,'  which 
«xistcd  in  virtue  of  certain  great  general  influences  and  certain 
great  events  of  universal  interest, — their  natural,  spontaneous, 
uninterrupted  consequence ;  the  idea  of  a  society  in  which  a 
■nan  found  himself,  just  as  he  found  himself  in  the  State,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  associations,  venerable,  inspiiing,  subduing, 
elevating,  even  saddening,  whicli  give  grandeur  and  ennobling 
force  to  the  thought  of  the  State,  remindetl  ot  every  step  of  those 
numberless  large  and  rich  traditions,  of  those  numberless  ap- 
peals— often  silent  and  obscure  ones,  but  not  therefore  the  less 
powerful — to  our  reason  as  well  as  to  our  hearts,  which  gather 
round  that  which  has  lasted  for  long  and  embraced  the  most 
varied  elements  and  the  strangest  fortunes  in  the  many  ages  of  an 
eventful  history;  the  idea  of  a  religious  organization,  joined  by 
continuity  of  corporate  life  with  the  past  yet  in  full  harmony  with 
the  present,  old  and  solul  yet  able  to  grow  and  change,  which  has 
seen  many  things  and  been  tried  by  them,  deep  enough  and 
flexible  enough  in  its  genius  to  interest  and  attract  widely,  largo 
enough  for  minds  to  have  free  breathing-room  and  range,  open 
for  all  to  benefit  by,  and  for  all  to  see.  No  doubt  there  are 
minds  which  do  not  value  this ;  who  do  not  care  for  an  outward 
fmboiliment  of  religion  which  reflects  the  attributes  and  characters 
which  a  good  citizen  values  in  the  State — its  comprehensiveness, 
its  natural  and  necessary  breadth,  its  dependence  on  what  has 
^one  before  ;  its  long-drawn  history,  its  accumulated  memories, 
its  nsages  framed  by  time  rather  than  by  the  direct  purpose  of 
4naii,  its  mixture  of  strict  enactment  with  wide  margins,  its  prac- 
tical indulgence  and  looseness  of  outline,  its  inherited  temper  of 
moderation  and  forbearance  and  habits  of  making  allowance. 
The  Church,  like  the  State,  is  something  which  a  man  feels  to 
helong  to  him  very  closely,  yet  not  as  his  family  belongs  to  him, 
«r  his  club,  or  his  joint-stock  company ;  and  there  may  be  many 
^^ood  and  religious  people  who  do  not  care  for  a  religious  fel- 
lowship, about  which  so  many  others  besides  themselves,  and  of 
such  opposite  views  and  tempers,  have  so  much  to  say,  and 
which  has  been  mouhled  by  those  who  have  l>een  before  us  in  the 
world,  even  more  than  by  the  generation  of  to-day  or  yesterday. 
Let  such  men  have  the  most  ample  liberty  for  following  religion 
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in  their  own  way.  They  have  sumetliiii^  to  say  for  theniKlvei, 
nothing  bat  the  influences  of  time  and  reaaon — alow  InSueQi 
[tcrhaps — ought  to  be  hoped  for,  to  interfere  with  them  anil 
trol  them.  But  if  there  is  another  way  of  religion  in  Engl 
not  now  proposed  for  the  6r£t  time  to  be  set  up  against  tbci 
but  existing,  of  immemorial  date,  firmly  rooted,  bringing  fori]* 
abundant  fruit,  filling  the  land  with  its  monuments  of  holy 
beauty,  and  the  literature  of  the  nation  with  writings  of  consr- 
rrated  genius,  why  should  it  be  proscribed  and  put  an  end  to? 
Why  should  the  otcasion  be  denied  to  those  who  prize  it, 
of  feeling  that  their  religion  is  not  one  of  their  own  selectinn 
and  framing,  but  that  it  has  come  down,  u  public  gift 
inheritance,  for  the  great  pcojile  to  which  they  lielong?  1 
should  they  be  deprived  of  that  '  large  room  in  which  their 
are  set,'  uf  bein";  able  to  feel  that  they  have  a  part  in  what  is 
common  possession  of  their  brethren  as  it  was  of  their  lathers, 
of  that  sense  both  of  wider  liberty  and  larger  sympathies  whiih 
goes  with  what  is  ancient  and  is  not  limited  by  private  and  jier- 
sonal  aims  and  rules?  Why  should  they  be  forbidden  their 
ancient  and  familiar  connection  with  the  fulness  and  richness  of 
national  life  and  universal  Christian  thought,  because  there  arr 
others  who  like  better  the  more  jealous  fences  and  closer  atmu- 
g])bere  of  a  particular  association  'i 

This  distinction,  that  the  Church,  as  compared  with  its  rival*, 
is  an  ancient,  historic,  continuous  body,  though  it  has  much  to 
ilu  with  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  human  concerns, 
namely,  feeling  and  sentiment,  carries  with  it  much  more  thmn 
sentiment.  It  Is  closely  connected  with  another  feature  in  the 
contrast,  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  brought  out  in  its  various  lights 
with  great  keenness  and  power ;  the  character  of  Church  doctrine 
and  religion.  It  is  a  feature  which,  it  must  be  said,  is  to  many 
n  subject  of  the  deepest  scorn  and  insulting  sarcasm,  as  it  is  to 
■  idlers  a  source  of  the  deepest  satisfaction  and  comfort.  It  li 
(lie  marked  preference  of  the  genius  of  the  Church  of  England 
lor  uncontroversial  religion  and  a  not  too  definite  theology,  Wc 
can  hear  reclamations  gn  all  sides  against  such  a  statement ; 
we  have  at  once  recalled  against  us  her  controversial  formulariei, 
lists  of  her  great  polemics,  enumerations  uf  her  sharply  divided 
and  excited  parties.  But  is  it  not  so  ?  Contrast  her  divlni^ 
ivith  the  infinite  and  systematic  elaborateness  of  the  greU 
Roman  theologians,  pursuing,  adjudicating  on  every  point,  jutd 
with  the  lofty,  often  noble,  ambitions  of  the  great  Roman 
spiritual  masters.  Contrast  her  literature  with  the  great  master- 
jiieces  of  the  Puritan  divines,  whether  in  the  province  of  doctrine 
or  the  religious  life,     AH  the  world  is  well  aware  of  the  exial- 
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•nee  in  HnglisU  CburcL  literature  of  that  nhich  people  who 
Tklue  it  call  aobrietj'  and  modesty  of  statement,  calm,  propor- 
tionate, temperately  serious  views  of  divine  tilings,  a  shyness  tu 
go  too  far  and  to  speak  too  positively  ;  and  which  those  who  do 
not  like  it  call  tamcness,  vacillation,  vagueness,  feebleness  of 
theological  instinct  and  genius,  cowardice,  dryness,  deadness  to 
the  Gospel ;  or  sneer  at  as  a  spiritless  affectation  of  a  homely  and 
unpretending  piety.  But  the  result  is  that  what  is  eminently 
Church  of  England  divinity,  that  which  is  accepted  generally  as 
representative  and  common,  compared  with  that  of  her  great 
parties,  is,  as  a  whole,  anxious  after  large  and  comprehensive 
ideas  of  religion ;  very  definite,  indeed,  in  its  view  of  facts  and 
outlines,  but  forbearing  to  theorize  about  them  and  distrustful  of 
dogmatic  confidence  and  refinement ;  impatient  of  absolute  and 
aggressive  pretensions,  and  fighting  vigorously  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fight,  but  turning  away  by  preference  from  the  fine 
questions  of  the  schools  and  the  negations  of  controversy,  to 
dwell  in  its  own  way — with  greater  love  for  what  is  real  ^an 
care  for  method  and  completeness,  with  want,  perhaps,  of 
scientific  ardour,  but  honestly  and  with  good  sense — on  the 
great  broad  as|>ccts  of  religion,  and  their  bearing  on  the  conduct 
and  prospects  of  man.  There  has  always  been,  what  to  the  eyes 
of  sU'ong  religionists  seemed  a  want  of  ilefiniteness  in  dogma, 
a  want  of  spirituality  and  unction,  a  taint  of  mere  morality; 
what  to  those  who  look  wider  than  party,  has  seemed  a  supreme 
interest  in  real  goodness  and  righteousness,  a  severe,  solemn, 
most  earnest  subordination  of  every  other  aspect  of  religion  to 
this  one.  And  this  view  has  commended  itself  most  to  diat 
better  side  of  English  nature  which  lays  so  much  stress  on 
Veracity  and  self-cuntrol,  on  fear  of  self-deceit  and  aversion  to 
kigh  professions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Church  had  done  what  the 
Puritans  ever  since  the  days  of  Elizabelli  have  been  wonting 
lier  to  do,  and  what  she  has  so  obstinately  resisted,  to  break 
distinctly  and  formally  with  her  past,  this,  whether  it  be  good  or 
evil,  would  have  been  different.  Their  policy  has  always  been 
to  make  this  great  break  and  fresh  start ;  we  see  in  Hooker's 
controversy  with  Travcrs,  how  even  a  good  man  like  Travers 
was  driven  by  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  his  system,  to  regard 
all  bis  countrymen  who  had  lived  befoie  him  as  outsiders  and 
fatally  wrong,  and  how  hardly  even  Hooker  could  withstand  and 
<]ualify  the  assumptions  which  the  Puritans  were  trying  to  make 
popular.  Led  astray  in  the  first  instance  by  the  sad  necessities 
of  the  times,  Puritanism  made  the  theological  oppositions  and 
warfare  of  a  fiercely  militant  Protestantism  take  the  place  of  the 
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substantial,  and  ralm  and  varied  Ideas  of  Christianily  :  and  1 
cause  tbe  Church  would  not  break  utterly  with  its  past,  it  broke 
with  the  Church,  When  the  Church,  not  excluding,  at  different 
periods  of  her  history,  much  of  what  the  Puritans  insisted  on,  vet 
aimed  in  the  Ion;;  run  at  a  larger,  less  contentious,  more  uni- 
versally Intelligible  view  of  religion,  the  Puritans  threw  them- 
selves on  two  or  three  great  theological  Ideas,  formulated  tbem  into 
rigid  doctrines,  and  made  everything  else  revolve  about  them. 
Puritan  teaching,  and  at  first  Puritan  separation,  based  itself 
definitely  and  professedly,  not  on  questions  of  the  Christian 
creed  as  a  whole,  but  on  certain  fundamental  dogmas,  which  it 
said  were  the  articles  of  a  standing  and  falling  Church.  Puritan 
polity,  and,  as  Mr.  Arnold  remarks,  Puritan  separation  now, — for 
Its  basis  has  greatly  changed  since  its  first  days, — rest  on  the 
assertion  of  the  manifest  revelation  in  Scripture  of  a  divine 
Church  order.  To  most  persons  who  are  not  Puritans  the 
philosophical  fault  running  through  the  Puritan  position  will  be 
incontestable  :  the  glaring  onesldedness  of  their  theory  of  doc- 
trine, in  which  what  Is  but  one  part,  even  if  it  is  true,  nsurps  a 
prominence  which  eclipses  everything  else  ;  and  the  mistAke, 
the  tendency  to  which  Is  not  con6ncd  to  Puritanism,  of  raising 
positive  law  to  the  power  of  divine  law.  The  mischief  is  a 
common  one  which  arises  from  the  passion  for  finding  stronger 
reasons  for  what  we  believe  and  think  right,  than  in  the  nature 
of  things  can  be  found  ;  from  the  feelingwhich  inclini.'s  us  to  put 
our  case  too  high,  to  use  tests  instead  of  arguments,  to  see  but 
one  side  and  overstate  it,  to  Insist  on  being  definite  and  peremptory 
when  we  have  a  right  to  be  neither,  to  drive  our  arguments  too 
hard.  It  is  quite  true  that  what  Puritans  and  Nonconformists 
have  done,  great  parties  in  the  Church  have  done  too.  But  tbc 
distinction  is  all-important.  The  Nonconformists  have  separated 
from  the  Church  and  set  up  a  new  basis  of  religious  association 
for  themselves,  on  the  peremptory  assertion  of  iheir  scheme  of 
doctrine  and  organization  as  the  exclusive  Gospel  truth  and 
Gospel  order.  The  final,  Indisputable,  infallible  certainty  of 
their  interpretation  of  Scripture  Is  their  justification  for  sepa- 
ration, their  one  tenable  reason  for  existing.  But,  whatever 
great  parties  in  the  Church  may  allege  for  the  truth  of  their 
views,  the  Church  itself,  whether  they  will  or  no,  rests,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  wider  bases.  It  existed  before  them.  Their 
account  of  Its  meaning,  its  ideas,  its  facts  and  phenomena,  inav 
be  right  or  wrong;  but  apart  from  their  theories,  sound  or 
unsound,  the  facts  are  what  they  are,  and  are,  as  usual,  wider 
than  the  theories  ;  just  as  the  facts,  social  and  political,  of  a  great 
state  are  independent  of,  and  wider  than  the  comments  on  them 
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of  social  and  politlral  pnrtles  in  it.*  The  distinction  is  forcibly 
put  by  Mr.  Arnold.  We  are  not  concerned  now  witli  the 
question,  whether  or  not  lie  may  not  be  hard  on  Nonconformist 
theology  :  but  as  no  man  who  is  not  a  Puritan  Ciin  think  that, 
whatever  elements  of  truth  may  be  contained  in  it,  it  is  the 
whole  and  adequate  truth,  bis  remarVs  are  not  the  less  relevant, 
whether  or  not  we  ngrce  with  him  in  Ins  estimate  of  the  special 
doctrines  for  which  the  Nonconformist  separation  has  taken 
pl.o.. 

'  In  the  following  eaaay  we  have  epokcu  of  Protfistantisni,  anil  tried 
to  show  how,  with  its  three  notable  tenets  of  predestination,  original 
gin,  and  jnstilieation,  it  bos  been  pounding  sway  for  three  centuries  at 
St  Paul's  wrong  words,  and  nuHsing  his  esaential  doctrine.  And  we 
took  Puritanifim  to  stand  for  Protestant  ism,  and  oddrcBBed  ourselves 
directly  to  the  Puritans ;  fur  the  Puritan  churches,  we  say,  seem  to  exist 
specially  for  the  sake  of  these  doctrines,  one  or  more  of  them.  It  is 
trie,  many  Puritans  now  profess  also  tho  doctrine  that  it  is  wicked  to 
have  a  Church  counected  with  the  Slate  ;  but  this  is  n  later  invention, 
designed  to  strengthen  a  separation  previously  mada  It  requires  to 
be  notic^  in  due  course ;  but  rccauwhtle,  we  say  that  the  v?V)  At 
setting  forth  certain  Protestant  doctrines  purely  aud  integrally  is  the 
main  title  on  wliich  Puritan  churches  rest  their  right  of  eiisting. 
With  historic  Chorches,  like  those  of  England  or  Eome,  it  is  otherwise : 
theee  doctrines  may  be  in  them,  may  be  a  part  of  their  traditions, 
their  theological  stock  ;  but  cortaiidy  no  one  will  oay  that  cither  of 
these  churches  was  mode  for  the  express  pnrpoee  of  upholding  these 
thiea  theological  doctrines,  jointly  or  severally.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  quite  clearly  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  hia- 
torio  Churches  and  the  Churches  of  the  Separatists. 

'  People  arc  not  necessarily  monat-chists  or  republicans,  hecanso 
they  ore  bom  and  live  under  a  monarchy  or  a  republic.  They  avail 
themselves  of  the  established  govotnmeut  for  those  general  purposes 
for  which  governments  and  politics  exist ;  bnt  they  do  not,  for  the 
most  part,  tronblo  their  beads  much  about  particular  theoretical  prin- 
ciples  of  government ;  nay,  it  may  well  happen  that  a  man  who  lives 
and  thrives  under  a  mouarohy  shall  yet  theoretically  disapprove  the 
prisoiple  of  monarchy — or  a  man  who  lives  and  thrives  uncler  a  re- 
public, the  principle  of  republicanism.     But  a  man,  a  body  of  men, 

*  'Tbe  (Dcnmental  element  is  an  integral  porlion  of  the  Cbarch  iden.  and 
caDDOt  be  cut  away  from  it.  But  Anglicanism,  wbile  perrecll;  clear  on  this  poiol 
of  IheCESeutial  cbaracterof  the  Sacraments,  19  not  pledged  to  any  par tieiilar  theory 
of  their  ope  rati  OD.  As  in  the  matter  of  ihe  inspiration  of  the  Hols  Soriptu^e^ 
- ...,..-..       ^,Jj^ 


to  here,  it  it  Die  /ori,  and  naf  Ihe  philoiophii  of  tki/act,  that  Angli 
Grant  first,  Ibac  the  SacramentK  are  of  perpetual  and  bind 
ondly,  tbal  they  are  channels  of  blCTsingg  10  the  Church,  and  tlic  Anpli 


minciple  is  satisfied."— ' The  Chorch-Idea,"  by  Rev.  W.  II.  Hnniinglon.  (New 
York,  18T0.)  P.  179.  Au  acute  and  able  esKiy  by  a  clergymim  of  the  American 
Church. 
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who  have  gone  out  of  an  cBtabliRlied  polity  from  zeal  far  the  princii^ 
of  monntthy  or  ropabliciuiism,  anil  have  set  up  a  polity  of  their  own 
fur  the  very  purpose  of  giving  entisfaction  to  this  zeal,  are  in  a  false 
position  wlionever  it  shall  appear  that  the  principle,  from  zeal  for 
which  they  have  constituteil  their  Beparato  existence,  is  unsound.  So 
predestinarianism  and  soli fidiau ism,  Calvinism  and  IjOtheriem,  may 
appear  in  the  theology  of  a  national  or  historic  <!'h«rch,  charged  ever 
since  the  rise  of  Christianity  with  the  task  of  developing  the  immense 
and  complex  store  of  ideas  contained  iu  Christianity;  and  when  the 
stage  of  development  has  been  reached  at  which  the  uoGouudness 
of  predostinarian  and  solifidian  dogmas  becomes  manifest,  they  will 
bo  dropped  out  of  the  Church's  theology,  and  she  and  her  task  will  re- 
main what  they  were  before. 

'And  even  if  it  were  true,  as  thoy  allege,  that  the  national  and 
historic  Cburchoa  of  Christendom  do  equally  n-ith  Puritaniem  hold 
this  scheme,  or  main  parts  of  it,  still  it  wonld  be  to  Puritanism, 
and  not  to  the  historic  Churches,  that  in  showing  the  invalidity 
and  unscripturalness  of  this  scheme  wo  eliould  address  ourselves, 
because  the  Puritan  churches  found  their  very  existence  on  it,  and 
the  historic  Churches  do  not.  And  not  founding  their  existonce 
on  it,  nor  falling  into  separatism  for  it,  the  historio  Churches  have 
H  collective  life  which  is  very  conBiderable,  and  power  of  growth, 
even  in  respect  of  the  very  scbemo  of  doctrine  in  question,  supposing 
them  to  hold  it,  for  greater  than  any  which  tbe  Puritan  Churcheg 
show,  but  which  would  bo  yet  gi'eater  and  more  fruitful  still,  if  the 
historic  Church  combined  the  large  and  odrairablo  contingent  of 
Puritanism  with  their  own  forces.' — pp.  1-8. 

The  effect  of  this  original  false  conception  and  mistaken 
direction  in  the  first  start  of  Nonconformity  Mr.  Arnold  has 
illustrated  with  unexpected  effects  from  the  history  of  the  early 
dealing's  between  the  Church  and  the  Puritans.  The  popular 
notion  is  that  it  was  all  tyrannous  enforcing  of  arbitrary  forms 
and  usages  on  one  side  ;  all  brave  and  single-hearted  assertion  of 
freedom  of  conscience  and  worship  on  tbe  other.  It  is  the  great 
boast  of  the  Nonconformists  that  die  '  Nonconformity  of  England, 
and  the  Nonconformity  alone,  has  been  the  salvation  of  Eng- 
land from  Papal  tyranny  and  kingly  misrule  and  despotism." 
Those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  have  looked  into  the  details  of 
history  In  those  days  know  that  it  was  something  very  different : 
that  if  it  was  a  quarrel  in  which  tyranny  came  in,  at  least  it  was 
a  struggle  between  rival  ambitions  to  tyrannize ;  that  if  it  was  a 
quarrel  in  which  the  hatred  of  usurpation  and  love  of  reasonable 
freedom  came  in,  that  hatreil  and  that  love  were  as  strong  in  those 
who  resisted  the  Puritans  as  in  any  of  the  Puritans  themselves. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  had  the  candour  and  the  courage  to  go  agniost 
the  prevailing  sentiment  among  Liberal  writers,  even  the  mor« 
temperate   and  large-minded    among  them,  who  deal  with   I 
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rival   religious   tendencies  which   met  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  and  the  Savoy, 

'  The  two  great  Puritan  doctrines  which  wo  have  criticised  iu  the 
knowing  essay  at  such  length  are  the  doctrines  of  predoatiaation  and 
lnstifioation.  Of  the  aggressive  and  militant  Furilanisui  of  our  people, 
predestination  has,  almust  up  to  the  present  day,  heen  the  favourito 
■ad  distingaishiug  doctrine :  it  was  the  doctrine  which  Puritan  fiocha 
|[reodily  Bought,  which  Puritan  mimHterB  powerfully  preached,  and 
iPkllsd  others  eantal  gogpeUers  for  not  preaching.  This  Geneva  doctrine 
acoompanied  the  Geneva  discipline ;  Puritanism's  first  great  wish  and 
ttndeavoor  was  to  establish  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  the  Church 
f  England,  and  it  became  nonconforming  because  it  failed.  Now,  it 
Ib  well  knoivn  that  the  High  Oburch  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Vere  Arminian,  that  tbo  Church  of  England  was  the  stronghold  of 
Amuuianism,  and  that  Arminian  Jam  is,  as  wo  have  said,  an  effort  of 

n'B  practical  good  sense  to  get  rid  of  what  is  Bhocking  to  it  in 
Calvinism-  But  what  is  not  so  well  known,  and  what  is  eminently 
Torthy  of  remark,  is  the  constant  pressure  applied  by  Puritanism 
Vpon  tbo  Church  of  England,  to  put  the  Calvinistio  doctrine  moro 
distinctly  into  her  forronlarics,  and  to  tio  her  up  more  strictly  to  this 
4octrine  ;  the  constant  resistance  offorod  by  tbo  Church  of  England, 
and  the  largo  degree  in  which  nonconformity  is  really  due  to  this 
Be. 

Everybody  knows  how  far  nonconformity  is  due  to  the  Church  of 
Kngland's  rigour  in  imposing  an  explicit  declaration  of  adbcrenoe  to 
Jier  formularies.  But  only  a  few,  who  have  searched  out  the  matter, 
!]aiow  how  far  nonconformity  is  duo,  also,  to  tbe  Cburch  of  England's 
invincible  reluctance  to  narrow  her  large  and  loose  formularies  to  the 
Btrict  Calvinistic  sense  dear  to  Puritanism.  Yet  this  is  what  tbe  record 
ef  conferences  shows  at  least  as  signally  as  it  shows  the  domineering 
■pirit  of  the  High  Church  clergy ;  but  our  current  political  histories, 
Tritten  always  with  an  antt-ecolcsiastical  bias,  which  is  natnial 
cmongb,  inasmuch  as  tbe  Church  party  was  not  tbe  parly  of  oivil 
liborty,  leaves  this  singularly  out  of  sight.  Yet  there  is  a  very  catena 
of  teBtiraonies  to  prove  it ;  to  show  ns,  from  Elizabeth's  reign  to 
Charles  II. 's,  Calvinism,  ns  a  power  both  within  and  without  the 
Cbnrchof  England,  trying  to  get  decisive  command  of  bei- formularies ; 
ftnd  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  instinct  of  a  body  meant  to  live 
and  grow,  and  averse  to  fetter  or  to  engage  its  future,  stoidily  resiHting.' 

-pp.  8-10. 

The  phenomenon  is  as  true  and  important  as  Mr.  Arnold's 
appreciation  of  it  is  clear  and  forcibly  presented.  In  the 
original  narrowness  of  their  theological  and  political  bases  the 
Nonconformist  churches  are  at  a  disadvantage,  which  they  can 
never  retrieve,  in  comparison  with  a  historic  Church  like  tbe 
Church  of  England,  set  up  for  Christianity  in  all  its  breadth  and 
Idlness,  and  not  for  a  special  view  of  it ;  set  up  for  tbe  nation  as 
2  o  2  a  whole 
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a.  whole,  and  not  for  a  set  of  men  particularly  minded  on  a  point 
of  order  and  government ;  drawing'  its  ideas  and  life  from  all  the 
wide  sources  furnished  in  an  old  and  universal  leligion,  and 
taking  its  chance  with  what  cumcs  of  these  ideas  in  the  progress 
of  time.  And  this  difference  has  grave  and  visible  consequencesi, 
in  thought,  and  in  spirit,  moral  temper  and  practice.  The  greater 
movement  of  thought  in  the  Church,  the  variety  and  originalitv 
of  the  attempts  In  it  to  unfold  and  apply,  and  give  increased 
body  and  meaning  to  the  original  and  inexhaustible  ideas  of 
Christianity— for  ideas,  without  changing,  may  vary  indefinitely 
in  adequacy  of  expression — the  freedom,  and  boldness,  and  spon- 
taneous play  of  inquiry  and  opinion,  the  latitude  claimed  and 
won,  the  unexpected  modifications  of  received  doctrines  arrived 
at,  all  this  has  been  something  to  which,  by  the  witness  of 
friends  and  enemies,  there  has  been  no  parallel  whatever  in  the 
Nonconformist  ranks.  VVc  all  know  it  is  an  easy  and  stock  form 
of  reproach  to  the  Church.  But,  whatever  be  thought  of  it,  the 
fact  is  there;  and  the  reason  of  it  is  plain.  A  member  of  the 
Church  thinks  and  judges,  and  follows  out  his  train  of  ideas,  in 
the  presence  not  only  of  a  larger  body,  a  larger  world,  than  the 
Nonconformist,  but  of  a  public  world.  His  limitations  are 
public  ones ;  bis  liberties  are  public  ones.  Liable  to  be  sharply 
brought  up  by  public  authority,  if  he  overpasses  the  one,  the 
others  leave  him,  in  feeling  as  well  as  legally,  to  go  as  deeply 
and  as  boldly  as  he  will  or  can  into  the  questions  of  bis  time. 
'To  be  reared  a  member  of  an  Establishment,'  as  Mr.  Arnold 
has  well  said,  'is  in  itself  a  lesson  of  religious  moderation,  and  a 
help  towards  culture  and  harmonious  perfection.  Instead  of 
battling  for  his  own  private  forms  for  expressing  the  inex- 
pressible and  defining  the  undefinable,  a  man  takes  those  which 
have  commended  themselves  most  to  the  religious  life  of  his 
nation  ;  and  while  he  may  be  sure  that  within  those  forms  the 
religious  side  of  his  own  nature  may  find  its  satisfaction,  he  haa 
leisure  and  composure  to  satisfy  other  sides  of  his  nature  as  well.* 
And  whatever  estimate  we  may  form  of  English  theology,  it  i^ 
we  suppose,  beyond  dispute,  that  all  that  gives  it  its  specia'' 
character  and  interest,  all  that  has  a  perceptible  hold  < 
general  mind  of  the  nation,  all  that,  successfully  or  unsi 
fully,  has  accompanied  the  changes  of  society,  and  tried  to  adai 
itself  to  new  states  or  tendencies  of  thought,  has  arisen,  with  fen 
exceptions,  within  the  public  open  sphere  of  the  Church.  Noa. 
conformist  theological  literature  is  very  considerable;  NoncoU 
formists  have  written  much,  earnestly,  carefully,  ably.  But,  witl 
the  exception  of  Baxter — Bunyan  and  Milton  belong  to  a  dil^ 
ferent  class — what  Nonconformist  name  rises  above  the  level,  n 
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up  to  the  level,  of  great  Anglicans  of  the  second  order — Bram- 
ball,  Thomas  Jackson,  Andrewes,  Leslie:  who  of  these  is  on  a 
line  with  Hooker,  Tajlor,  Barrow,  Butler,  Waterland?  'The 
fruitful  men  of  English  Puritans  and  Nonconforinists,'  as  Mr, 
Arnold  has  said, '  are  men  who  were  trained  nitkin  the  pale  of  the 
Eslablisbmcnt — Milton,  Baxter,  Wesley.  A  generation  or  two 
outside  the  Establishment,  and  Puritanism  prmluces  men  of 
national  mark  no  longer.'  The  reason  why  the  Noncoiilormista, 
with  all  their  zeal  and  courage,  with  their  industry  and  ability, 
and  sometimes  with  genius,  have  failed  to  do  the  like  is,  that 
they  are  confined  within  the  narrow  lines  of  their  original  basis; 
it  ia  inevitable,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says — and  his  remark  is  as  true  of 
cliques  and  parties  in  the  Church  as  of  sects  without  it — that 
'sects  of  men  are  apt  to  be  shut  up  in  sectarian  ideas  of  their 
own,  and  to  be  less  open  to  new  general  ideas  than  the  main 
body  of  men;'  they  discuss  the  greatest  of  questions  from  a  point 
of  view  which  interests  themselves,  but  interests  no  one  else. 
And  so  they  have  been  left  behind  in  the  great  movement  of 
thought  which  tells  on  our  age.  In  order  to  do  themselves  justice 
on  such  a  subject  as  religion,  men  need  that  consciousness  of 
ronnection  with  what  is  public  and  greater  than  anything  of 
their  own,  which  in  all  things,  often  obscurely  rcalizetl,  yet  like 
so  many  of  our  obscure  feelings,  not  the  less  operative,  favours 
simplicity  and  checks  littleness,  which  enlarges,  elevates,  and 
refines;  which  corrects  the  aberrations,  and  makes  up  for  the 
wants  and  poverty  of  what  is  private  and  isolated  and  self- 
centred.  Call  it  what  you  please,  'progress,'  or  'growth,'  or 
'development,'  or  'innovation,'  or  'corruption,'  it  is  in  the 
Church,  and  not  in  the  sects,  that  it  has  gone  on ;  it  is  in  the 
Church,  with  the  one  ambiguous  exception  of  Methwiism,  that 
there  has  been  power  and  freedom  to  generate  and  support 
the  great  religious  impulses  which  affect  the  general  ideas  of  the 
country. 

'  And  aB  the  instinct  of  tlio  Church  always  made  her  ovoid,  on  these 
three  Eavoiuito  tenets  of  I'liritaniam,  the  atnngcney  of  definition  which 
Puritanism  tried  to  force  ujhju  her,  always  made  her  leave  herself 
room  for  growth  in  regard  to  them — so,  if  we  look  for  the  positive 
beginuiugs  and  first  signs  of  growtli,  of  disengagemeut  &oni  the  stock 
notions  of  popular  theology  nhout  predestination,  original  sin,  and 
justification,  it  Is  among  Cliurehmcn  and  not  among  Puritans  that  we 
shall  find  thoni.  Few  will  deny  that  as  to  the  doctrines  of  predesti- 
nation and  original  sin,  at  any  rate,  the  mind  of  religious  men  is  no 
longer  what  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  or  in  the  eighteenth  ; 
there  has  been  ovidont  growth  and  emancipation,  Furitaniem  itself 
no  longer  holds  those  ductrincs  in  the  rigid  way  it  ouco  did.  To 
whom  is  this  chongo  owing  ?    Who  were  the  beginners  of  it  ?    The; 
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were  men  using  that  compnrativo  oponitcss  of  nimd  and  accessibility 
to  ideas  wbicli  was  foetered  liy  tlio  Clmrcli.'— p.  20. 

Perhaps  with  Mr.  Arnold's  understanding  of  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  justification  we  should  find  it  as  difficult  to  agree  as  with 
the  popular  Evangelical  theory  of  it.  But  the  fact  remains,  on 
which  he  lays  stress.  The  Nonconformist  Churches  were 
founded  on  an  absolute  theory,  and  a  corresponding  technical 
phraseology,  which  religious  thought  and  reflection  are  out- 
growing ;  and  now  those  Churches  sulfer  from  it.  The  historic 
Church  of  England  '  avoided  the  error,  to  which  there  was  so 
much  to  draw  her,  and  into  which  all  the  other  reformed 
Churches  fell,  of  making  improved  speculative  doctrinal  opinions 
the  main  ground  of  the  separation;'  she  did  not  invent  a  new 
Church  order,  or  single  out  two  or  three  speculative  dogmas  as 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  fight  for  her  new  inventions, 
but  '  set  herself  to  carry  forward,  and  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
old  lines,  the  old  practical  work  and  design  of  the  Christian 
Church;'  and  now,  whatever  there  is  to  regret  and  be  ashamed 
of  in  her  history,  whatever  her  mistakes  of  policy,  and  failures 
in  achievement,  whatever  her  defects  of  tone  and  sentiment, 
whatever,  as  some  say,  her  degradation  of  servitude,  or,  as  others 
say,  her  extravagances  of  liberty,  she  is  the  Church  in  which 
religion  is  conceived  of  more  broadly  and  comprehensively, 
in  which  variety  of  opinion  has  more  latitude  and  tolerance, 
in  which  men  can  think  more  independently  and  speak  more 
boldly,  in  which  the  slow  growth  and  revision  of  religious 
thought,  keeping  at  the  same  time  ever  obstinately  lo  its  roots 
in  the  past,  is  more  evident,  than  in  that  great  body  of  private 
religious  associations  which  boasts  more  freedom,  and  owns  no 
account  to  men  or  their  laws. 

The  infinite  superiority  for  a  religious  position,  both  in  respect 
to  thought  and  to  feeling  and  life,  of  a  public  Church,  where  our 
own  self-imiKirtance  is  merged  in  something  much  wider  and 
greater,  while  our  liberty  is  far  less  in  danger  from  arbitrary 
invasion,  seems  one  of  those  things  about  which  it  is  surprising 
that  there  should  be  any  doubt :  but  it  is  enough  for  our  present 
line  of  reflection  that  its  advantages  should  be  at  least  canal  to 
those  of  private  associations.  Why,  when  both  exist,  should  one 
be  taken  from  ub  ?  Why  should  it  be  made  part  of  the  policy — 
it  is  professed,  even  of  the  religion — of  the  friends  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  religious  association,  to  wage  implacable  hos- 
tility on  that  which  others  value  so  highlv — a  Church  which  is 
public  and  not  private?  Of  course,  if  it  is  public,  an  ancient 
historic  institution,  it  must  have  attributes  which  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  belong  to  what  is  both  recent  and  private.     Of 
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course  tlinse  who  do  not  like  it,  will  not  like  its  privileges  ;  will 
tail  it  a  monopoly-.  It  Ja  a  pretty  wide  monopoly;  but  every 
Church,  public  or  private,  must  have  some  organization ;  and, 
as  no  organization  will  please  everybody,  to  those  who  are  not 
pleased,  if  it  is  a  public  organization,  it  will  seem  a  monopoly. 
Changing  it  would  not  help,  for  it  would  only  change  the  mal- 
contents. Simple  equality,  there  cannot  be  between  what  is 
public  and  what  is  private:  but  the  question  for  resisonable  men 
is,  whether  the  inequality  is  so  great,  mischievous,  oppressive, 
derogatory,  dishonouring,  that  tte  Nonconformist  associations 
have  a  right  to  demand  the  proscription  and  extinction  of  a 
public  Church  :  whether,  with  whatever  abatements,  there  are  not 
such  great  positive  and  characteristic  benefits  in  a  public  organ- 
ization of  religion  as  to  entitle  those  who  prefer  it  to  ask  why 
others,  just  as  free  as  themselves,  should  take  it  from  them. 

Surely  Mr,  Arnold  is  not  wrong  when  he  warns  the  Noncon- 
formists that  there  are  many  ugly  features,  judged  of  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  in  the  temper  which  some  of  their  leaders 
announce  as  that  in  which  they  are  pursuing  their  aim  of 
destroying  the  oldest  and  certainly  not  the  least  popular 
organization  i>f  religion  in  England,  and  refusing  us  henceforth 
the  choice  between  a  public  Church  and  one  of  a  number  of 
private  ones.  The  danger  and  the  misery  of  the  growth  and 
pretensions  of  '  petitei  ef/Hses'  are  never  absent  even  in  a  public 
Church  ;  but  after  having  been  bred  up  In  the  comparative  large- 
ness and  liberty  of  a  public  body,  and  known  its  chastening  and 
sobering  inBuences,  its  help  in  drawing  up  thought  and  delivering 
from  the  selfishness  and  pettiness  which  earnest  slnglemindedncss 
cannot  always  deliver  from,  henceforth  to  be  condemned  for  the 
rest  of  one's  life  to  descend  to  the  cramping  and  narrowness 
of  a  private  religious  body,  is  a  dreary  reverse  of  fortune  to  look 
forward  lo.  In  a  passage  of  great  truth  and  force,"  which  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  transcribe,  Mr.  Arnold  sets  out  what 
i>  the  real  state  of  the  case :  that  what  requires  this  change  is 
simply  the  'jealousv'  of  those  who  like  private  association  best, 
and  may  have  it  as  much  as  they  please,  with  nothing  to  hamper 
or  molest  them  ;  but  who  will  not  any  longer  let  their  brethren 
have,  what  Englishmen  have  had  so  long,  the  alternative  form 
of  religious  life,  that  is,  a  great  historic  public  Church. 

'Put  an  end  to  all  ibis  jealousy  and  antagonism,'  say  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  'by  destroying  inequality,  by  pulling 
down  the  "dominant  sect"  from  Its  position  of  pre-eminence. 
Then,  when  it  stands  on  common  ground  with  the  rest,  there  will 
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not  be  this  l)itti?rness  anil  spirit  uf  attack.'  Can  any  one 
knows,  even  super ficiallv,  the  condition  of  English  society 
believe  that  this  will  be  the  result?  With  Mr.  Miall  proelaim- 
iog  for  his  motto,  the  '  ilissidcncc  of  Dissent,'  can  anv  one  expect 
that  that  which  the  Church  now  gives  to  any  one  who  wishes  for 
it,  the  peace  and  calm  and  composure  of  an  understood  positioEi, 
the  tranquil  security  of  a  system  long  settled  on  recognised  bases, 
which  a  man  has  not  to  figlil  for  from  day  to  day,  will  any  longer 
be  anywhere  within  their  reach  ?  Will  there  be  nothing  for  the 
zeal  of  sects  to  compete  far:  will  there  be  nothing  to  irritate 
them  and  animate  their  hostility  in  what  will  still  remain  of  the 
pretensions  even  of  the  disestablished  Church  ?  Will  the  tcmpla- 
tions  to  religious  leaders  be  less — temptations  to  self-assertion, 
extremes  of  doctrine,  violence  of  means  ?  Will  religious  leaders, 
when  the  checks  and  weights  of  a  great  public  body  are  taki 
off,  help  to  make  religious  society  more  peaceable?  A: 
whatever  else  results,  will  tranquillity  and  mutual  forbearance 
promoted  when  that  becomes  universal  in  which  the  Cli 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  complaint  against  her  as  often  as  it  is  of 
praise, — is  in  notorious  contrast  with  the  Nonconformist  bodies, 
the  concentration  of  a  man's  thoughts  and  interest  ou  the  affairs 
of  his  particular  connexion  ?  Will  English  religion  gain  by  the 
extension  of  a  state  of  things  such  as  Mr.  Arnold  presents  to  us, — 
a  state  of  things  which,  apart  from  his  judgment  un  it,  no  one  we 
suppose  denies  as  a  fact,  and  of  which,  it  is  worth  observing,  the 
English  Roman  Catholics,  though  they  belong  to  an  ancient 
world-wide  Church,  are  just  as  much  an  example  as  any  ot 
Nonconformists  " 
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'  It  is  hardly  to  bo  believed,  how  much  larger  a  space  the 
aflairs  of  his  donomination  Jill  in  tlie  time  and  thoughts 
Dissenter,  than  in  the  time  and  thoughts  of  a  Churchiuaii. 
fact,  what  is  it  thut  the  evcry-day,  middle-class  Philistiiio- 
tho  rare  flower  of  tho  Dissenters  but  the  commoii  staple — fiuds 
attractive  in  Dissent?  Is  it  not,  as  to  discipline,  that  his  self- 
importanco  is  fomented  by  tho  fuss,  huetlo,  and  portiganship  of  a 
private  sect,  instead  of  being  lost  in  the  greatuess  of  a  public  body  1 
As  to  worship,  is  it  not  that  his  tonte  is  pleased  bj  usages  and  words 
that  come  down  to  hivi,  instead  of  drawing  him  up  to  them  J  by 
services  which  reflect,  instead  of  the  culture  of  great  men  of  roligioas 
genius,  the  crude  culture  of  himself  and  his  follows  ?  And  as  to 
doctrine,  is  it  not  that  hia  mind  is  pleased  at  hearing  no  opinion  bnt 
its  own,  by  having  all  disputed  points  taken  for  granted  in  its  own 
favour,  by  being  urged  to  no  return  upon  itself,  no  development? 
And  what  is  all  this  bnt  tho  very  feeding  and  stimulating  of  our 
ordinary  self,  instead  of  tho  annulling  of  it  'i  No  doubt  it  is  natural : 
to  iniluigo  our  ordinary  self  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  tho  world. 

But 


Bat  Cliristiiuiity  is  not  natural ;  and  if  tlio  flower  of  ChiiBtianity  be 
the  groco  and  ponce  whicL  comes  of  tuiuulliug  our  ordinary  solf,  then 
to  this  flower  it  is  fatal. '^p.  ixix. 

Mr,  Arnold  surely  lias  reason  with  him,  reason  nf  the  widest  and 
■oberesi  kind,  when  he  doubts  whether  such  a  change  would 
raise  the  general  level  of  religion.  The  existence,  the  free, 
flourishing,  vigorous  life  of  Nonconformity,  with  whatever  short- 
comings it  has,  is  a  benefit  to  the  religion  of  England.  The 
victory  of  Nonconformity  would  be,  we  do  not  say  fatal  to  it, 
but  a  damage  from  which  it  would  be  long  in  recovering.  In 
the  ideas  which  Nonconformity  rests  upon  and  mnkes  prominent, 
and  in  tlie  ideas  which  with  acrimonious  intolerance  it  proscribes 
and  denounces  ;  in  its  hatred  of  what  is  public  and  general,  and 
in  its  contempt  for  unity  and  its  sophistries  to  excuse  disunion,  it 
does  distinct  mischief  to  what  is  of  supreme  importance  in 
religion.  And  by  giving  the  weight  which,  in  most  of  its  forms, 
it  does,  to  the  opinions  of  the  least  tiiught  and  the  most  ignorant, 
by  weakening  the  independence  of  teachers,  by  encouraging  the 
belief  that  zeal  is  a  substitute  for  light,  its  direct  and  visible 
tendency,  in  spite  of  some  better  elTorts,  especially  among  the 
Congregationalists,  is  to  promote  a  coarse  and  vulgarized  type  of 
religion.  Can  its  triumph,  that  is,  the  exclusive  prevalence  of 
the  conditions  of  Nonconformist  religion,  by  cutting  off  and 
annihilating  those  other  conditions  which  existe<l  with  It  and 
before  it,  really  do  anything  to  secure  for  English  Christianity 
greater  jmrity,  greater  beauty,  greater  calm  and  repose,  greater 
light,  greater  largeness  ?  '  Ob  I '  say  the  enthusiasts  for  Noncon- 
formity, 'set  the  Church  free  as  the  Sects,  give  us  a  clear  stage, 
appeal  to  our  generous  rivalry;  and  Christians  will  renew  the 
wonders  of  the  first  ages,'  We  can  see  no  reason  for  expecting 
the  marvels  of  the  first  ages,  after  the  history  and  follies  of  the 
later  ones  :  and  to  destroy,  out  of  hatred  and  jealousy,  what,  to  say 
the  least,  is  an  advantageous  position  for  religion,  because  it  is  not 
ours, — to  exchange  deliberately  the  quieter  influences  of  a  long- 
tried  and  settled  system,  which  has  found  its  place  and  learned 
many  lessons,  for  the  chances  and  necessities  of  a  competitive 
and  perpetually  aggressive  proselytism, — gives  no  one  any  tight 
to  anticipate  either  human  success  or  Divine  blessing. 

Why  should  it  be  given  up?     Why  should  the  public  poli 
nf  England,  which  is  much  wider  than  Nonconformist  interests, 
though  pledged  to  Nonconformist  rights,  be  called  upon  to  alter 
it?     The  Nonconformist  ground  of  the  unscripturalness,  unla 
fulness,  sinfulness  of  it,  because  it  is  not  the  polity  which  No 
conformists  think  they  find  in  the  Bible,  and    because   what 

public 
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public  must  be  in  rnnnexinn  with  the  State  and  tlie  law,  i 
reason  for  being  a  Noncdnforinist,  but  for  nothing  else.  A 
from  the  vagac  and  dnngerouiily  ambiguous  claim  for  i>qui 
the  Nonconformists  have  really  nothing  tu  say;  and  it  is  lor 
the  statesmen  and  [loople  of  England  to  consider  whether  die 
Nonconformist  system  is  so  manifestly  superior,  in  reason  and 
working,  that  it  is  for  the  advaiitage  of  the  country  that  it  should 
supersede  and  esclude  the  other,  the  public  arganization  which 
has  been  so  long  in  possession,  and  to  wliich  not  the  irast  1 
pnrtant  part  of  the  nation  is  so  deeply  attached.  But  there  \ 
reasons  which,  though  not  those  of  the  Xon  con  form!  sis,  poiata 
the  same  direction.  How  a  dogmatic  Church — a  Churc'h  f 
fixed  treed  and  professed  definitions  of  doctrine — is  to  be  a  pufal 
national  institution  in  such  a  countrv  as  England,  is  a  que« 
which,  no  doubt,  presses  on  many  minds.  It  is  a  question  vt' 
our  generation  will  probably  have  to  deal  with  in  a  dilfi 
nay  from  what  it  has  ever  been  dealt  with  before  ;  but  it  is  alao 
a  question  which  in  practice  time  has  solved.  Time  and  experi- 
ence have  shown  that  a  Church  with  a  very  pronounced  theology, 
and  a  worship  founded  on  it,  can  be  public,  popular,  reasonable, 
forbearing,  liberal.  Dogmatic  the  Church  must  be,  if  it  is  to 
be  a  religious  society  or  a  Christian  society  at  all;  but  in  two 
points  it  has  shown  a  character  of  its  own.  Without  ever  running 
off  its  own  lines,  and  holding  fast  sturdily  to  the  central  points  of 
the  universal  Christian  creed,  it  has  ulluwed  free  discussion  about 
the  margins  of  doctrine,  and  has,  in  consequence,  in  the  coursr 
of  history  altered  greatly  its  own  attitude  to  systems  of  belief 
which  were  on  this  margin  ;  and  next,  it  has  cultivated  with 
increasing  purpose  and  sincerity  the  desire  of  light,  the  sease 
of  what  is  finite  and  Imperfect  in  our  human  grasp  nf  divine 
knowledge,  the  aim  at  exact  and  modest  statement ;  the  recog- 
nition of  the  surprising  and  enormous  differences  which  are 
made  by  varieties  of  atmosphere  and  by  altered  points  of  v'utw, 
of  the  possibilities  of  misunderstanding  and  correction,  of 
the  unknown  magnitude  of  what  we  may  have  yet  to  leAm; 
the  duty  of  making  even  a  blind  allowance  for  much  that  we 
cannot  accept  or  understand,  the  willingness  to  believe  good,  tb* 
readiness  to  welcome  sympathy  where  agreement  is  hopeleM, 
If  this  combination  of  tenacity  of  conviction  and  a  resolute  spirit 
in  asserting  it,  with  tlie  successful  and  increasing  endeavour  to 
be  open-minded  and  temperate,  has  not — in  spite  of  all  instances 
to  the  contrary,  and  they  have  been  too  many — been  a  marked 
characteristic  in  the  English  Church,  it  would  certainly  make 
the  prospect  a  desperate  one  of  her  retaining  her  present  relation 
to  the  nation.     If  she  ceases  to  be  dogmatic,  she  ceases  to  be  a 
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Churcli  at  oil  ;  if  she  rannol  hold  her  belief  and  teach  it,  with  &  | 
due  consciousness  of  the  t'ondilinns  which  attend  and  qualify  a 
human  knowledge,  she  will  find  herself  too  much  out  of  harmony 
with  what  is  public  and  common  to  (ill  a  public  place.  But 
against  all  taunts  of  her  being  a  Church  '  that  does  not  know 
her  own  mind ;'  against  the  perplexities  and  inconsistencies 
which  are  sure  to  gather  round  everything  that  is  on  a  great 
scale  and  very  complicated ;  against  charges  of  compromise  and 
time-aerving,  and  burdensome  subscriptions  lightly  and  loosely 
submitted  to;  against  sneers  such  us  that  attributed  to  Mr. 
Forster,  and  not  worthy  of  him,  that  lax  interpretations  of  formu- 
laries account  for  the  spirit  of  mercantile  dishonesty ;  against  all 
tliis  very  plausible  and  very  glibly  reiterated  criticism,  there  is  to 
be  set  the  plain,  solid  fact  that  the  English  Church  is,  in  its 
working,  the  largest-minded  and  most  tolerant  of  all  active 
religious  communions  which  also  really  care  for  the  ancient 
belief ;  and  that  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  centres  it 
brings  with  unassuming  and  unwearied  earnestness  the  plain 
message  of  the  Christian  religion,  without  controversial  dis- 
putings,  with  a  supreme  regard  to  its  spiritual  and  moral  bear- 
ings. Theories  about  Church  perfection,  as  well  as  theories 
about  abstract  right,  of  equality,  take  a  very  secondary  place— at 
least  with  those  who  consider  the  mixed  nature  of  all  human 
things^ — when  the  mind  has  fairly  grasped  such  facts  as  these. 
To  have  made  the  tvpe  of  religion  represented  by  George 
Herbert,  Bishop  Wilson,  and  the  '  Christian  Year '  the  esta- 
blished and  recognized  type  of  English  public  Church  religion 
is  a  thing  to  be  set  against  many  failures. 

Of  course,  to  assume  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
more  or  less  of  dogma  that  it  enforces  or  permits,  has  hit 
the  exact  middle  point  between  too  much  and  too  little,  is  for 
those  of  its  champions  who  think  that  whatever  is,  must  be 
right;  or  that  in  questions,  which  as  soon  as  we  really  touch 
them,  face  us  with  evident  and  undeniable  difhculties,  it  is  yet 
e»sy  olF-hand  to  lay  down  the  certainties  of  error  and  right.  For 
those  who  accept  the  fallibility  of  Churches  as  well  as  of  men, 
yet  for  all  that  believe  that  men,  and  Churches  also,  have  used  to 
good  purpose  God's  gifts  of  light  in  teaching  and  upholding 
txuth,  it  is  enough  that  the  English  Church  has  maintained  a 
doctrine  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Christendom  in  general, 
which  is  (he  part  of  a  Church  and  religious  society  ;  and  has 
maintained  it  with  a  power  of  growth,  with  a  generous  and  in- 
tentional forbearance  for  great  differences  within  its  borders, 
which  is  the  part  of  a  public  and  comprehensive  body.  How 
these  difierences  are  to  be  treated  is  no  light  matter.     They  are 
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very  serious  ones,  Tlicy  threaten  <lailv  to  come  into  colliaifll 
witli  all  boundaries  ami  cbims  of  aumority.  -  They  tempt  in- 
patient men  to  exaggerated  judgments,  to  rash  demandi,  and  rmili 
wishes  for  short  and  rough  measures  to  settle  them.  The  direct 
remedies  proposed  on  opposite  sides  are  etjually  full  of  danger. 
It  is  hard  to  sav  which  would  be  most  perilous:  an  increased 
stringency  in  ruling  points  against  large  parties  which  have  a 
real  standing-ground  of  argument,  challenging  them  to  submit 
or  depart;  or  a  forced  and  precipitate  comprehension,  which 
should  sacrifice  ami  break  the  ties  of  continuity  with  the  past, 
and  ia  order  to  make  the  Church  more  national  unmake  her  as 
a  religious  society.  These  things  render  the  present  course  of 
her  hbtory  critical.  But  with  these  risks — risks  such  as  she 
shares  necessarily  with  every  great  living  and  public  body  com- 
prising in  it  very  various  elements  and  energetic  forces — she  is 
what  she  has  been  and  what  she  Is  :  a  Church  discharging  not 
ineffectivelv  a  vast  public  mission,  which  in  many  respects  there 
is  none  else  to  discharge  ;  discharging  it  with  a  very  distinct 
understanding  of  (he  substance  which  she  has  to  leacb,  but 
allowing  a  degree  of  play  to  individual  thought  and  liberty  of 
interpretation  and  action  which  would  have  seemed  beforehand 
incompatible  with  a  common  basis,  and  which  has  long  asto- 
nished somG  strono  minds  and  irritated  some  earnest  ones.  If 
sneers  and  epigrams  and  Insulting  metaphors  could  have  killed 
her,  the  Church  of  England  would  have  long  since  perished. 
Happily  reason,  though  often  confounded  with  them,  is  a  force 
of  a  different  order.  It  has  an  underground  work  which,  like 
the  obscure  rays  of  the  spectrum,  is  not  less  powerful  than  its 
more  brilliant  play. 

But  it  is  objected  that  all  this  while  we  are  dealing  with  a 
misnomer :  that  we  are  talking  of  the  Church  as  if  it  were  one, 
n  whole  in  itself;  whereas  its  real  and  vital  unity,  the  unity  of 
spirit  and  conviction,  is  less  than  that  of  Protestant  NoncoD- 
formlty.  '  It  Is  not  one,'  Is  the  allegation  ;  '  its  unity  is  notbing 
but  a  fictitious  claim  of  unity,  a  legal  mask  over  the  pR>- 
foundcst  dissensions,  a  hypocritical  and  hollow  name.  How 
can  such  a  body  fill  the  place  of  a  public  Church?'  Ho 
doubt,  it  13  divided.  There  is  no  Church  or  communion  in 
Christendom  which  could  hold,  we  do  not  say  the  recognised 
parties  of  High  and  Low,  but  such  extremes  as  the  free  inquiren 
who  are  protected  by  the  *  Essays  and  Reviews  '  judgments,  and 
the  Free  Lances  of  Ritualism,  gallant  and  devoted  fighters  for 
religion  many  of  them,  but  owning  no  law  but  one  which  none 
can  understand  but  themselves;  Catholics  in  intention,  bat 
assuming  more  and  more  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  position 
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anil  the  likeness  of  the  elder  Puritans — Puritans  of  llie  positive 
<iuantitj— /tir  vestments,  instead  of  wjainst  them.  Kven  in  Ger- 
many, where  there  is  boundless  liberty  of  speculation,  there  is 
the  most  rigid  bureaucratic  hold  on  overytbinp  outward  and 
public.  The  phenomenon  is  unique  ;  and  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  certainly  not  the  Church  of  indifferent  and  cowardly 
men,  the  inference  to  be  drawn,  from  its  being  the  only  Church  to 
bear  such  a  thing',  is  not  necessarily  the  one  for  its  being  a 
Church  without  meaning  or  faith.  There  is  division  ;  but  when 
it  is  implied  that  this  division  destroys  unity,  the  answer  is,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not.  These  divisions  no  more  destroy 
unity  between  those  who  do  not  choose  to  separate  than  the 
divisions  of  political  parties  destroy  unity  in  ihe  State.  In 
a  historic  continuous  body,  descended  to  us,  not  made  by  us, 
existing  independently  of  our  existence  and  will,  which  has 
grown,  and  not  been  framed  by  us,  disagreement  and  even  discord 
may  go  a  jona;  way  without  disintegration  ;  the  interpretation 
of  facts  may  be  various  and  even  contradictory,  without  things 
coming  to  a  break-up.  And  that  is  the  difference  between  the 
unity  of  what  is  naturally  and  organically  one,  and  the  meta- 
phorical unity — the  result  of  compact  or  the  expression  of 
feeling,  an  alliance  for  common  ends  or  common  war,  depending 
on  our  pleasure,  or  a  mere  figure  of  speech — in  bodies  founded 
for  the  very  purpose  of  separation,  and  starting  in  order  to 
diverge.  In  one  case  unity,  though  troubled,  though  in  con- 
tinual danger,  is  a  real  thing;  in  the  other  it  is  a  forced  and 
fanciful  invention,  to  cover  notorious  and,  at  a  particular  stress 
of  argument  inconvenient,  facts.  While  they  keep  together,  a 
country  is  a  country-,  and  a  Church  is  a  Church.  Put  things  at 
the  worst  in  the  way  of  parallel,  yet  France  and  Spain,  torn  by 
tactions,  irreconcilable  in  their  principles,  irreconcilable  in 
their  aims,  are  yet  one ;  arc  yet  to  disagreeing  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  their  country.  Descent,  history,  community  of  ex- 
perience, community  of  ties  and  interest,  greater  and  stronger 
than  the  forces  which  drive  them  apart,  an  inheritance  come 
down  to  men  of  treasures  which  ihey  had  no  hand  in  gathering, 
all  this  makes  a  country  one.  And  in  a  historic  Church,  those 
whom  Articles  and  Jaw  do  not  bind  together,  Creeds  and  Sacra- 
ments do ;  those  whose  convictions  even  on  the  Creeds  differ, 
history,  common  government,  the  sense  of  corporate  brotherhood 
and  life,  the  tradition  and  usages  of  common  worship,  keep  to- 
gether. Antagonistic  parties  cannot  all  be  right;  unity  may  ba 
daily  threatened  ;  but  it  has  large  and  real  foundations;  and 
while  it  exists,  it  is  not  taken  away  by  wishing  or  by  theorizing 
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it  awa;.     For  there  it  is,  as  tnurfa  a  fact,  and  a  fact  of  the  a 
order,  as  the  political  unity  of  a  commonwealth. 

We  do  not  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Arnold  lajs,  there  are  many 
Nonconformists,  and  an  increasing  number  of  them,  to  whom 
Mr.  VVinierbotham's  '  hideous  confession  '  of  the  dominance  in 
Dissenters,  as  a  characteristic  spirit,  of  a  'watchful  jealousy' 
against  the  Church,  which  niust  see  all  things  awry,  finds  little 
sympathy  ;  and  who,  though  they  cannot  see  their  way  to  union 
any  more  than  the  Church  can  to  comprehension,  yet,  looking  for- 
ward to  happier  times,  see  that  in  the  Church  is  the  ntnst 
promising  hope  for  drawing  together  those  bodies  which  are  now 
separated  from  her  and  from  one  another,  and  for  realiiring  that 
unity  which  is  a  fundamental  idea,  if  there  is  one,  of  the  Chmtiao 
society.  If  the  noblest  and  the  wisest  of  the  Nonconformists  could 
master  the  inferior  but  not  less  powerful  and  important  elements  of 
Nonconformity, — if  the  Nonconformists,  instead  of  being  flattq 
by  liberal  politicians  and  even  by  candid  opponents,  bad  i 
of  their  own  friends  to  tell  them  honestly  the  hard 
which  all  bodies  of  men  need  to  be  told,  and  which,  to  heri| 
finite  benefit,  are  told  so  profusely  by  friends 
the  Church,  the  prospects  of  religion  would  be  brighter, 
there  are  other  religious  interests  in  England,  and  other  cla 
to  be  attended  to,  than  those  of  the  Nonconformists,  le««lei 
followers.  By  those  who  care  for  England  and  the  retigioi 
England,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  Nonconformity  alone  I 
the  great  questions  before  us  will  be  considered.  An  equali^ 
private  associations,  a  competition  of  sects,  cannot  give  1 
England  has  hitherto  had  and  greatly  prized  :  a  public  Chni 
not  a  mere  philosophy  or  moral  instrument  of  instruction, 
religious  societv,  with  an  ancient,  eventful,  continuous  historr; 
with  fixed  conditions  of  worship  and  teaching,  yet,  with  these 
conditions,  in  practice  as  liberal  and  forbearing  as  a  religions 
society  could  have ;  with  great  sources  in  it,  living  and  abundant, 
of  ideas  large,  deep,  elevated ;  with  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  toler- 
ance, in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  which,  not  in  religion  o 
but  in  every  region  of  human  thought,  hamper  liberty 
tolerance;  with  great  faculties  for  self-correction,  for  t 
lation  of  new  truths,  for  sympathy  with  the  opening  thoQj 
of  men,  combined  with  a  resolute  attachment  and  ' 
for  the  past  The  loss  to  England,  the  loss  to  a  majori^ 
Englishmen,  of  such  an  organiiatitra  ought  to  be  well  weig] 
by  those  who  are  provoked  because  l^e  Church  is  at 
BO  stiiT  and  so  clastic;  so  complicated  and  rigoroos  in  t 
and    law,    and    so    open    to    individual    opinion    aod 
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because  it  is  so  ptitient  in  some  directions  and  so  inflexible 
in  others ;  because  congregations  have  so  much  to  take  their 
chance  of  teaching  and  of  ways  which  thej  dislike.  A  price  has 
to  be  paid  for  everythin*.  There  is  no  escaping  the  acknow- 
ledgment exacted  by  human  inadequacy.  Whether  to  have  had 
mil  to  have  such  a  religious  institution  in  England  as  the 
historical  Engiish  Church  does  not  outweigh  many  inconveni- 
ences and  many  anomalies,  is  a  question  the  answer  to  which 
will  gauge  the  wisdom,  the  longsightedness,  and  the  power  of 
disengaging  ourselves  from  present  impressions,  In  orde  r  to  give 
reason  its  fair  field,  of  those  who  have  the  future  of  England  in 
'Ctxix  hands. 


Note. — Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  very  able  and 
jndicdons  letter  of  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge  *  addressed  to  Canon  Liddon, 
whereiu  he  makes  some  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  an  Kstablish- 
moat,  which  have  so  cIobc  o.  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
irticle,  that  wo  make  no  apology  for  transferring  them  to  our  pages : — 

'  On  behalf,  not  bo  mnch  of  the  elorgy,  as  of  the  laity — on  behalf  of 
the  worshippers  in  our  ohurehcs,  of  tbe  sick  to  be  Tisitcd  at  home — 
of  the  poor  ill  their  cottages,  of  our  children  in  their  schools— of  our 
society  in  general,  I  entreat  those  of  the  clergy  who  are  now  feeling 
thd  moat  acutely  in  this  matter  [the  Purehoa  Judgment]  not  to  sofibr 
flteir  minds  to  be  so  absorbed  by  the  preucnt  grievance  as  to  take  no 
tbcn^ht  of  the  cvile  of  disestablishnient.  I  nm  not  foolishly  blind  to 
&nlt«  in  the  clergy — indeed  I  fear  I  am  snuictimes  oven  censorious  in 
zcig^rd  to  them — and  somo  of  their  fanlts  I  do  think'  may  be  referable 
to  Establishment;  the  possession  of  house  and  land,  and  a  sort  of 
iadepeiidonce  of  their  parishioners,  in  some  coses  seems  to  tend  to 
iBCRUKity.  I  regret  Eometimea  their  partisanship  at  electiuns,  their 
iftt  public  dinners.  But  what  good  gift  of  God  is  not  liable 
fraia  men  ?  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  have  owed,  and  we  do 
er  Him,  to  our  Established  Clergy,  more  than  we  can  ever 
.  mncb  of  it  rendered  possible  by  their  Establishment.  I  may 
and  now  with  especial  force,  to  Education — their  services  in  this 
Kepect  no  one  denies— and  but  for  Establishment  these,  I  think,  conld 
not  have  been  so  effectively  and  systematically  rendered.  We  are  now 
ia  a  great  crisis  as  to  this  all-important  matter.  Concurriug,  as  I  da 
ho&rtUy,  in  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  Hr,  Forster,  and 
eocpecting  that  his  great  and  arduous  office  will  be  discharged  with 
perfect  impartiahty  by  him,  and  with  a  just  senso  how  much  is  duo  to 
the  clergy  in  this  respect,  still  it  cannot  lie  denied  that  the  potcers 
conferred  by  the  Legislature  ou  the  bolder  of  it  are  alarmingly  great, 
even  if  nocesfiary  ;  and  who  ehoU  say  in  what  a  spirit  they  may  be 

•  '  ReniBrks  on  some  pari*  of  the  K*port  uf  the  Juiiicinl  Commiltee  in  the  esae 
of  "  Elphiusione  Bgatnsi  PurcLa*,"  and  on  ihc  courae  proper  to  b«  pursued  bj  the 
Clergy  in  regnrd  to  it,"    8vo,     London,  IBTl. 
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cxorcUod  b,y  his  successor  ?  For  tho  general  npliolduig  of  reli^^ 
cducntion,  in  cmergencios  not  iinprobiible,  to  vrhom  can  tro  look 
general  so  confidently  bb  to  the  Parochial  Clergy  ?  I  epeak  uow 
specially  in  regard  tu  parishoa  such  as  I  am  niiiet  fnmiliar  with,  m 
agricultUDL]  dietricta,  small,  not  largely  endowed,  Boraetimee  without 
resident  gentry,  and  with  the  land  occapiud  by  rnck-renting  ianuen, 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  education. 

'  I  have  but  glanced  at  a  very  few  of  the  benofiU  wo 
Kstablishmeut ;  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  full  discnasion  of  the  w] 
great  qaestion — and  if  it  wore,  I  am  not  competent  to  the  task — 
"  Nequeo  monslrare,  et  •colio  taDtum." 

'  If  the  evil,  he  it  our  trial  or  out  chastisement,  is  to  full  on 
should  not  dcspnir— I  should  stiU  believe  that  the  Ghnr<^h  was  i 
Qod'a  protection,  and  stripped  as  wo  might  seem  to  bo  of  this  or  that 
help  or  safcgnard,  I  should  still  rely  on  His  blessing  our  honest 
endeavours  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  on  us.  It  will  not 
the  first  time  that  the  Ark  of  the  Church  has  seemed  to  be 
whelmed  in  the  waves,  and  again  has  righted  ;  if  we  ore  to  go 
the  same  trial  with  the  same  issue,  only  let  us  make  a  better 
our  restoration  than  our  forefathers  did  of  the  moroy 
them. 

'  For  the  clergy  to  join  in  a  political  crusade  to  iicoulerato  tbetr 
i<8tabIiBhment  would  seem  to  me  to  argne  such  a  denientation  bolb 
tho  act  and  the  object  as  would  indued  almost  oanee  tho  most 
dent  to  despair. 

"  Hoc  Ilhicui  velil,  rt  migno  oierceutur  Alridc"  ' 

The  whole  Letter  deserves  tho  attentive  consideration  of  Chorcb- 
men  at  the  present  time.  We  had  intended  to  offer  some  nlfBervatioDS 
in  referenco  to  tho  controversy  raised  by  tho  Pnrchas  Jndgment,  bnb 
Sir  John  Coleridge  has  anticipated  aa  in  nearly  all  that  we  intended 
to  say,  and  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  referring  our  rcadere 
to  bis  excellent  remarks  upon  tho  subject. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Rccueil  de  Documents  sur  let  ExacCiont,  Vols,  tt 
Cntautik  ties  Armees  Pratsietmei  en  France.  Publii  au  PnfH 
de  la  Soeiele  Internationale  de  Secours  aux  Bleifh.  Premiere 
Partie.     Bordeaux,  1871.     Svo. 

2.  MeddeleUer   om  Preuseemei  og   Qsterrigeme$  F«erd  i  Sl«s 
Copenhagen,  18(J9.     8vo. 

3.  The '  Daqbladet:  1871,  No.  25.  (Translated  in  the  '  Standai 
February' 10th,  1871.) 

THE  Seven  Months'  War  is  ended:  the  terms  of  peace  I 
signed  :    our  daKzIed   cjci  and  stunned  hearing  are  i 

Am 
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Oually  recovering  from  tlje  flash  and  din  of  tbe  dread  encounter. 
The  world  is  returning  to  the  domestic  interests  and  the  every- 
day pursuits,  which  have  heen  suspendetl  while  we  watched  the 
<kath-«tmggle  of  two  mighty  nations.  If  we  may  not  Lope  for 
a  lasting  peace,  where,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dealings  of 
Kome  with  Carthage,  terms  have  been  imposed  expressly  in 
foresight  of  future  war,  we  seem  the  more  resolved  to  enjoy  the 
respite  which  is  ensured,  if  for  no  other  reason,  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  combatants.  And  not,  we  trust,  only  tn  enjoy  it,  but 
to  use  it  for  the  mitigation,  if  we  cannot  hope  for  the  prevention, 
of  the  horrors  which  have  been  a.  prolonged  torture  to  the  least 
sensitive.  As  wc  read  of  ancient  battles,  where  a  pause  was 
seized  by  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  combatants  to  rush 
between  their  warring  kindred  and  bring  them  to  a  lasting  alli- 
ance, so  may  the  great  family  of  nations  interpose,  while  the 
suffering  and  disgust  are  fresh,  not  with  womanly  entreaties,  hut 
with  counsels  of  true  humanity  and  matured  wisdom.  The 
-question,  often  asked  with  deep  sorrow  and  indignant  horror 
doring  the  confiict — '  Are  these,  indeed,  the  Usages  of  War, 
and,  if  they  are,  ought  they  ever  to  be  practised  again  ?  ' — now 
presses  for  a  final  answer.  And  now,  if  ever,  seems  the  time  to 
obtain  that  answer  from  the  united  voice  of  the  civilized  peoples, 
before  the  war  fades  into  the  past,  or  the  impression  of  it  is 
obliterated  by  the  new  excitements  of  a  busy  and  quickly- 
forgetting  age.  Nor  will  the  work  of  civilization  be  complete 
till  the  nations  of  the  world  shall  have  established  an  inter- 
national council — call  it  by  what  name  you  will — with  a  tribunal 
strong  enough  to  put  down  international  violence,  and  to  ad- 
minister justice  between  nation  and  nation  as  certainly  and  as 
peacefully  as  between  man  and  man. 

The  difficulty,  indeed,  is  far  greater  of  bringing  nations  than 
men  before  such  a  tribunal,  and  of  enforcing  its  awards  with  quiet 
certainty.  Nor  is  this,  as  democratic  sciolists  tell  us,  the  fault 
of  royal  or  aristocratic  or  any  other  form  of  govemmenL  The 
world  has  indeed  suffered  untold  horrors,  innumerable  victims 
have  bled,  and  innumerable  hearts  have  been  broken,  for  the 
ambition  of  sovereigns  and  the  policy  of  senates  ;  and  it  was 
vainly  thought  that  all  this  would  end  with  the  great  change 
which  has  transferred  political  power  to  the  peoples,  Bui  am- 
bition moves  nations  as  much  as  individuals ;  only  with  this 
aggravation  of  its  evil  working,  that,  while  conscience  may  stop 
a  single  man  in  his  wild  career,  nations  have  no  such  inward 
monitor  ;  or,  if  there  be  indeed  a  national  conscience,  it  awakens 
.only  long  after  the  deed  is  done. 

Some  nations  hold  a  position,  in  this  respect,  peculiarly  dan- 
Vol.  130.— Ab.  260.  2  H  gerous 
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gproiia  to  tliemselves  and  to  the  peace  of  the  wbole  worltl. 
long  !is  there  are  countries,  great  and  strong,   wlicre  politio* 
power  is  heki  by  a  sovereign  ivho  may  wield  all  tlio  nationi 
resources  for  the  gratification   of  bis  ambition  or  his  persooi 
ideas — be  they  avowedly  selfish,  or  gilded  over  with  the  pret 
nf  a  noble  aim — wars  will  not  cease.     Much  less  can  there  tl 
any  hope  of  lasting  peace  so  long  as  there  is  in  the  very  I 
of  Europe  a  nation  whose  jurists  and  statesmen,  profes 
political  writers,  join  with  one  voice  in  proclaiming,  as  a  fundi 
menial    principle   of  public    law,   that    a    right,  however  wd 
assured,  ceases  to  be  n  right  so  soon  as  Its  possessor  is  unable  t 
enforce  its  observance ;  a  nation  which,  having  persuaded  itsd 
that  it  is  the  most  advanced  in  rivilization,  is  ready  fnr  a 
sacrifice  to  obtain  the  supremacy  which  it  deems  its  due.     Whi 
hope  of  peace  is  left  when  such  news  arc  cherished  by  a  peop] 
at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  homogeneous  in  Eurojien 
when,  by  a  course  of  preparation,  skilfully  contrived  and  carrier 
out  through  a  long  series  of  vears,  this  nation  is  ready,  at  I 
shortest  notice,  to  rise  uji  in  a  compact  mass,  with  arms  i 
enuipmenls    all    complete,    as    suddenly    and    threateningly 
Milton's  fallen  angels — 

'  Advanced  in  vien-  they  stand;  a  horrid  front 

Of  drtwlfiil  length  and  dazzling  anas,  .... 

Awaiting  what  coinjiiands  their  mighty  chief 

Ilae  to  inipoBo  ? ' 
The  position  of  Prussia  before  the  war  was  this :  it  could  i 
a  fortnight  move  600,000  men  to  the  frontier,  whether  of  Ft»u» 
or  Belgium,  Austria  or  Russia.  What  can  the  German  cmpin 
do  henceforth  ?  Such  a  nation  is  nothing  less  than  an  enonnotw_ 
standing  army  on  furlough,  waiting  to  give  practical  efTect  to  il 
lofty  claims,  and  to  reap  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  ev( 
opportunity.  The  people  which  combines  such  political  ]_ 
ciples  and  aspirations  with  such  an  organization  is  not  likely  I 
shrink  from  war,  but  to  seek  it ;  nor,  when  successful,  will  it  accept 
the  arbitration  of  neutrals,  save  in  the  way  iji  wliich  the  Gernutna^^ 
accepted  it  at  the  London  Conference  of  ISdl,  namely,  on  thi^ — - 
ex])ress  condition  of  not  being  bound  by  the  award.  The  jieople^^^ 
of  Russia  and  Germany  must  not  only  obtain  a  full  control  ofr^ 
their  own  affairs  to  prevent  their  being  suddenly  plunged  into  ^^s 
statesman's  war,  they  must  also  learn  the  lesson  that  duminio —  .j 
over  others  is  no  part  of  real  greatness,  but  rather  a  hindrance  t^^, 
its  attainment,  or  there  will  assuredly  I>e  no  permanent  peac<?    ^^Ei 

Kurope.     Even  were  that  lesson  now  learnt,  there  would  rema jn 

the  fatal  legacy  of  disappointment  and  revenge,  left  bebiitd  b^; —  ^ 
war  undertaken,  but  too  late,  to  prevent  the  establisluneQ t         of 
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such  an  overwlielmingly  strong  and  ambitious  mlUtarj  iinncr, 
and  ended  on  terms  which  cannot  but  excite,  in  all  who  aiv 
reallj  act^uaintcd  with  continental  politics,  the  apprehension  of 
a  long  period  of  disturbance 

But,  though  the  establishinenl  of  permanent  peace  seems 
destined  to  remain  a  philosophic  day-dream,  and  though  war 
is  the  negation  of  the  first  principles  of  law  and  order,  it 
need  not  remain  altogetlier  beyond  the  influence  of  civilization. 
Few  will  deny  that  war  is  an  evil,  even  if  unavoidable,  inas- 
mnch  as  it  sttcrifii.-es  the  results  of  past  labour  and  the  very- 
means  of  future  production  ;  as  it  Inflames  some  of  the  worst 
passions  of  men  with  the  lurid  glare  of  false  glory  ;  and  not  only 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  gratify  their  greed  and  cruelty, 
but  even  enjoins  upon  them,  as  to  a  certain  cstent  a  duty,  to 
violate  what  all  the  laws  of  peace  hold  most  sacred — the  life 
and  property  of  others.  Surely,  then,  the  operation  of  such  a 
baneful  system  should  be  as  closely  circumscribed  as  possible  ; 
and  this  restraint  can  never  be  imposed  while  the  principle  is 
practically  admitted  that  the  unlimited  right  of  superior  force  is 
the  only  law  of  war.  Whether  this  principle  should  be  allowed, 
or  denied,  or  reversed  (if  it  exists),  is  the  question  which  the 
late  war  has  brought  out  into  full  view,  and  which  ou^ht  to  be 
solved  before  a  new  war  begins. 

It  may  be  argued  but  too  truly  that  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
the  general  assent  of  nations  to  a  limitation  of  the  right  of 
superior  force  is  not  enciiuraging,  seeing  that  the  conduct  of  the 
late  war  by  the  victorious  party  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
assumption  that  power  of  execution  is  the  main  element  of 
right.  For,  if  might  is  right,  it  follows  that  any  limitation 
of  the  exercise  of  superior  force  is  a  limitation  of  right ;  and 
those  who  make  that  their  law  of  international  relations  should 
consistently  scorn  any  discussion  of  all  limitations  as  much  as 
they  scorn  interference  between  themselves  and  their  fallen  foe. 
Yet,  even  with  them,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  seek  some  settle- 
ment of  the  question — 'What  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
usages  of  war?'  For,  though  they  should  reject  the  principles 
on  which  our  whole  argument  is  based,  there  are  practical  con- 
siderations which  might  induce  them  to  adopt  some,  at  least,  of 
those  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  triumphant  physical  force, 
which  humanity  and  philosophy  would  impose.  If  they  are 
insensible  to  the  reasons  for  limiting  the  disturbing  effects  of  war 
on  the  peaceful  pursuits  on  which  the  happiness  of  mankind 
depends ;  if  they  care  not  to  check  the  demoralization  which 
invariably  accompanies  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  physical 
violence;  they  may  yet  confess  the  possibility  of  aggravated 
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It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  persuasive  power  of  s 
tical  considerations  that  we  must  look  for  our  guarantee  of  the 
observance  of  better  usages,  even  if  ihej-  were  adopted  as  public 
law  by  a  general  European  convention.  For  the  essential 
ness  of  the  'executive  principle'  in  the  law  of  nations  is  iiwi^ 
aggravated  by  t!ie  predominance  of  Germany,  under  the  lead" 
ship  of  Prussia.  According  to  the  political  principles  whi* 
have  governed  that  state  since  the  time  of  Frederick  II,,  treaties' 
seem  to  be  only  memoranda  of  the  terms  of  armistice,  which 
need  be  no  longer  observed  when  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
deems  it  advantageous  to  disregard  them. 

There  was  always  this  difference  between  international  ai 
domestic  law,  that  the  former  did  not  emanate  from  a  legi; 
ture,  and  that  there  was  no  tribunal   to  appeal   to 
doubtful  interpretation  or  direct  contravention  of  its  principli 
Apart  from   the  stipulations   of  treaties,  international   law  n 
never  anything  more  than  a  collection, of  the  opinions  of  jurist 
founded  on  the  analogy  of  ordinary  civil  law.     Those  opiniooi, 
however,  found  acceptance  with  princes  and  peoples,  not  only 
for  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  observance,  but  on  the  far  higher 
ground  of  their  agreement  with  those  primary  notions  of  right 
and  equity,  to  which  we  almost  instinctively  give  our  asscad 
Hence  it  is  only  from  those  who  at  least  affect  a  di    " 
ju»t-minded  that  we  can  expect  a  favourable  response  when  thi 
opinions  are   appealed  to.     \  et  it  would    be  unreasonable 
to  hope  for  a  better  state  of  public  conscience;  and,  the  mi 
it  seems  likely  that  wars  will  be  of  frequent  occurrence  for 
time  Id  come,  the  more  advisable  it  is  to  strive  to  obtnin  what-, 
ever  assent  we  can  to  some  definite  settlement  of  what  the  usages 
of  war  shall  be.     The  practical  settlement  of  the  question  can 
be  approached  in  no  other  wav  than  bv  exposing  the  evil  usages 
illustrated  by  the  recent  war.     To  find  a  remedy  we  must  search, 
out  the  disease. 

Our  readers  have  only  too  fresh  and  painful  a  remembrance 
the  numerous  complaints  of  violations  of  the  usages  of  war,  whicl 
have  been  made  particularly  against  the  Germans.     Facts  enougl 
have  been  proved  beyond  controversy,  not  only  to  hav 
the  deep  indignation  of  all  who  sympathised  with  the  FrenchJ 
but  to   cause  many,  whose  political  sympathies  were  with   I' 
other  side,  to  share  the  same  Indignation,  and  to  be  ashamed 
their  friends.     Of  course   it  is  not  every  report  made  in  newM 
papers  and  private  letters  tliat  is  to  be  believed.     The  accounf 
of  French  papers   could  not  be  expected  to  be  free  from   pn 
judice  ;    nor  could   any  editorial  care  prevent  the    insertion 
statements  which  were  exaggerated  or  even  false,  either  bccai 
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tlicy  did  not  come  from  trustwortliv  eye- witnesses,  or  because  e 
tlicse  hail  tlieir  judgment  clouded  b_v  the  excitement  of  barassii^B 
ei'ents.  Therefore,  without  casting  any  slur  on  the  honour  off 
French  joumaliata,  it  will  be  safe  to  regard  reports  in  French'^] 
papers,  when  not  otherwise  confirmed,  as  quite  worthless  for  tlieT 
present  inquiry.  It  would  be  as  unfair  to  judge  the  conduct  of 
the  German  armies  in  France  by  the  French  papers,  as  it  would 
have  been  to  have  judged  the  conduct  of  the  French  in  Germany 
(if  they  had  penetrated  so  far)  by  the  German  papers.  To  show  , 
how  cautious  we  ought  to  bo  in  adopting  the  statements  of  partie 
directly  interested,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  famous  telegntinJ 
received  in  London  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  t 
the  effect  that  the  French  had  shelled  and  destroyed  the  open 
and  flourishing  town  of  Saarbriick.  This  story  did  not  fail  to 
produce,  at  the  time,  the  intended  effect  of  a  strong  feeling  of 
indignation  against  the  French ;  but  its  falsehood  was  soon 
oKposed  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  travellers  of  all 
nations,  not  excepting  Germans,  who  attested  the  fact  that  not 
the  slightest  damage  had  been  done  to  the  town.  Statements  of 
this  sort — for  which  the  Germans  have  a  very  expressive  word, 
I  Tendemluge   ('lies   with  a  purpose') — are   set  on   foot  for  the 

i  es|tecial   benefit    of   credulous    neutrals,      The    game    flourishes 

particularly  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  or  of  a  quaiTel ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly brings  some  advantage  to  the  party  which  succeeds  in  it, 
before  its  true  nature  is  found  out. 

Nor  does  even  the  German  press  itself  afford  better  materials 
for  judging  of  the  conduct  of  the  German  armies.  The  atrocitiea 
recorded  by  their  own  papers — and  sometimes  boasted  of,  though 
sometimes  reprobated — are  so  revolting  that,  if  they  were  true, 
they  would  of  themselves  furnish  a  most  terrible  indictment. 
But  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  press  in 
(lermany,  which  is  far  below  that  of  England,  would  dream  of' 
deriving  bis  facts  from  such  a  source.  German  editors,  with  one. 
or  two  exceptions,  are  so  reckless  in  giving  publicity  to  the  most 
absurd  and  exaggerated  rcpiirts,  if  they  suit  their  purpose,  that 
we  are  bound  to  distrust  tlieir  statements,  if  not  otherwise  con- 
firmed, even  when  they  deeply  implicate  the  national  honour. 
It  is  only  from  the  accounts  i>f  English  travellers  and  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  best  papers — and  only  from  these  when  the] 
relate  not  merely  what  they  have  heard,  but  what  they  have  seen 
and  investigated  for  themselves — that  we  can  derive  something 
like  trustworthy  information:  and  of  such  evidence  there  ' 
no  lack. 

When,  therefore,  we  cite  the  French  pamphlet  at  the  head  of 
this  article,   it   is  not    because    we  believe    that  everything 
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contains  may  be  Inkcn  for  granted — althoug'h  evident  care  has  1 
been  used  in  the  selection  of  (he  facts  alleged, — but  Ijecause  it  it  I 
but  one  link  in  a  series  of  cumulative  testimony.     The  Prussian  I 
attack  on  Denmark,  in  1364,   called  foitb  similar  publications  J 
and  similar  remonstrances — one  of  which  is  given  at  the  head  I 
of  the    present    article — not    only  from    the   Danish   press,  but  J 
through   the  diplomatic  agents  of  Denmark  at  foreign  courts,  J 
The  most  prominent  of  the  acts  complained  of  in  that  country 
were  lately  discussed  in  a  short  resume  by  a  leading  journal  of 
Copenhagen  (the  '  Dagbiadet'),  nnd  reproduced  in  the  'Standard,' 
and  in  several  continental  newspapers.     Among  these,  one  of  the 
principal  journals  of  Vienna  added  the  statement,  that,  short  as 
the  war  had  been  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  Prussian 
armies  had  left  the  same  reputation  behind  them  in  Austria  as  in 
Denmark  ;  and  it  is   the  same   that  they  have  now  earned  on 
n  larger  scale  in  France.  J 

Nor  has  the  French  Government  omitted  to  enter  its  official,! 
protest    against   the   German    mode  of   warfare.      Our   readers  ^ 
remember  the  circular  of  Count  Chaudordy  (29th  Nov.,  1870)  ; 
and  it  will  also  be  recollected  that  Prince  Bismarck,  in  his  very 
tardy   reply,  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  allegations  of  the 
French  minister,  hut  met  them  by  counter-charges,  such  as  firing 
on  ambulances,  jmrlementaires,  and  the  like.     These  were  occur- 
rences of  quite  a  different  nature  from  those  exposed  by  Count.! 
Chaudordy,  being  attributable  rather  to  the  misconduct  of  indi-  I 
viduals  than  to  a  system  of  warfare  officially  adopted.     But  even  1 
with  regard  to  tliis  class  of  offences,  the  French  minister  showed  1 
that  the  German  soldiers  bad  by  no  means  behaved  better  thaa  I 
their  opponents  :  while  he  disproved  some  charges,  he  rendered  J 
others  very  doubtful,  leaving  the  balance  just  as  it  was  before  ihefl 
reply  of  Prince    Bismarck.      The    main    allegations    of  Count] 
Chaudordy,  referring  to  acts  csccuted  by  the  German  soldiers  ia  1 
compliance  with  superior  orders,  must  be  taken  as  admitted.     ItJ 
is  with  these  alone  that  our  subject  requires  us  to  deal ;  and  the  J 
discussion  b  rather  one  of  principle  than  of  fact. 

Admitting  that  these  acts,  which  our  argument  will  requir*  1 
us  to  describe  more  fully  presently,  have  been  done,  the  defenders  f 
of  the  German  cause  have  attempted  to  justify  them  by  various  J 
pleas.  Tlicy  allege  that  the  French  would  have  iM^haved  asl 
badly  or  worse,  had  they  entered  Germany ;  or,  that  such  things  I 
have  been  done  before ;  or,  lastly,  that  these  are  the  usages  o£  1 
war.  As  far  the  first  of  these  pleas,  could  anything  be  imagined  1 
more  childishly  absurd  in  the  way  of  justification  ?  Who  can  ' 
possibly  know  what  the  French  would  have  done  in  Germany? 
Or  when  was  it  ever  a  law,  that  a  man  might  do  to  his  neigh- 
bour 
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'hnat  the  evil  which  he  fancied  his  neighlwur  would  do  to  hira 
if  he  had  a  chance?  Suppose  the  cose  had  been  reversed,  and  tbat 
the  French,  having  invaded  Germany,  and  committed  all  manner 
of  atrocities,  had  pleaded  that  the  Germans  would  have  done  the 
same  if  Ihey  had  forced  their  way  into  France  \  How  would 
the  Germans  have  denounced  this  wretched  sophistry  !  All  the 
presses  of  the  Fatherland  woultl  not  have  sufficed  to  print  ihe 
denunciations  with  which  the  world  would  have  been  deluged. 
But  the  only  difference  to  ottr  argument  would  have  bei^n  tbis : 
we  should  then  have  had  tn  say  of  the  French  what  we  have  now 
to  say  of  the  Germans.  In  either  case  the  question  would  remain 
one  of  principle,  to  be  decided  according  to  what  is  right  and 

The  plea,  that  outrages  such  as  these  have  been  perpetrated 
before,  is  no  less  insulting  to  our  understanding  than  ue  first. 
If  precedent  is  to  justify  bad  deeds,  there  is  no  deed  so  bad  as 
ever  to  lack  a  justifying  precedent.  Nor  is  the  plea  improved 
if  it  be  meant  for  an  argumentum  ad  kominem  (or  ad  jiOpulum) — 
if  it  be  urged  that  at  some  distant  time  (say  half-a-century  or 
more  ago),  the  fathers  of  the  recent  sufferers  committed  similar 
outrages  against  the  fathers  of  their  present  conquerors.  Sup- 
pose the  allegation  true — which  it  would  not  he  in  most  of  the 
specific  points  now  before  us — Is  such  a  plea  to  be  urged  by  a 
nation  which  boasts  itself  the  chief  champion  of  the  highest 
patriotic  right,  inspired  hy  the  profoundest  philosophy?  Savages, 
whose  only  international  law  is  retaliation,  might  urge  this  plea, 
'  for  'tis  their  nature  to  ;'  but  the  same  rule  which  admits  the 
plea  in  their  case  brings  down  the  civilized  nation  that  claims  its 
benefit  to  the  level  of  the  savage.  Such  a  nation  confesses  that, 
for  the  time  at  least,  it  allows  passion  to  get  the  better  of  prin- 
ciple and  knowledge,  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  There 
remains  the  appeal  to  the  usages  of  war ;  and  this  involves  the 
whole  discussion  of  the  principles  by  which  those  usages  should 
lie  governed. 

In  attempting  to  define  the  principles  on  which  war  should  be 
conducted,  so  that  an  inhuman  anti-social  evil,  confessed  (^under 
protest)  to  be  at  present  unavoidable,  may  do  the  least  possible 
mischief  to  society  and  humanity,  and  in  pointing  out  those 
features  of  the  system  in  respect  to  which  some  international 
agreement  would  be  desirable,  we  abstain  from  quoting  authori- 
ties, because  their  dlcla  are  conRicling  on  many  points,  and  there 
are  none  which  are  universally  accepted  nor  which  arc  generally 
respected.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  arguments  derived  from 
this  fundamental  truth — that  war  is  an  evil  of  which  the  effects 
and  operation  should  be  limited  to  the  utmost,  consistent  with 
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iu  legitimate  objects.  What  those  legitimate  objects  ( 
another  grent  qiifslido,  which  it  would  only  complicate  t 
sent  argument  to  discuss.  It  is  enough  to  describe  the  principle 
ol'  war,  in  one  word,  as  the  use  of  physical  force,  by  one  nation 
towards  another,  involving  coercion  and  the  destruction  of  lifr, 
property,  and  resources,  iu  order  to  exact  some  right  claimed,  oi' 
the  redress  of  some  wrong  done,  or  to  repel  aggression.  But  wb*l 
amount  of  destruction  of  life  and  property  does  this  sancdoa? 
Clearly  not  more  tban  is  absolutely  required  in  order 
weaken  the  armies  and  cripple  the  resources  of  the  enemy  aa  b 
bring  bim  to  confess  his  defeat  and  to  yield  the  matter  in  dispuM 
Weapons  are  used,  not  to  kill  soldiers  for  the  sake  of  killing,  I 
to  disable  them  for  the  time,  and  in  no  case  to  entail  o 
needless  present  or  future  suffering.  Material  resources  a 
<liverted  from  the  enemy's  use,  ajid  applied  to  one's  own,  1 
<tnly  for  the  time, — not  to  be  wantonly  destroyed.  We  purp< 
avoid  the  question,  whether  any  war,  save  one  purely  defensiT^ 
is  justifiable;  not  only  because  it  involves  a  distinction  «Iin 
impossible  to  draw,  but  chiefly  because  our  present  argura<q 
deals  with  war  in  itself,  osau  evil  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argf 
ment,  to  Iw  necessary.  Having  made  this  concession  to  ( 
worser  passions  of  humanity,  we  claim  that  its  better  feelinB 
und  that  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  is  almve  all  xia^ 
feeling,  should  limit,  restrain,  ami  govern  the  exercise  o 
the  infliction  of  death,  ami  of  sufTerings  often  worse  iliau  dea 
whether  ujHin  the  widow  and  orphan  or  on  the  soldiei'  who 
escaped  with  life  which  is  often  a  living  death,  or  on  the  civilian 
whom  a  cruel  law  adds  U)  the  hecatomb  of  victims — and  the 
destruction  of  property,  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  the  menns  of 
production,  not  to  speak  of  the  wasted  beauties  of  fields 
gardens  and  desecrated  objects  of  fond  attachment  amidst  I 
ruined  household  gods ;  and  the  limitation  that  we  claim  fur  ■ 
these  evils  is  one  far  dilTerent  from  thai  confessed  even  by  ' 
tyrant's  plea,  necessity.' 

And  first,  as  to  the  slaughter  and  sufferings  of  the  SelJ,  whc| 
'every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise,   and  j^ 
mcnts  rolled   in  blood.'      It  is  well   that  the  iirsi    instincts  \ 
humanity — the    love    of  life    and    the    aversion    to    killing, 
shrinking  both  fnira   suffering  in  one's  own  person,  and  f 
witnessing  or  even  hearing  of  its  infliction  on  our  fellow  n 
rise  up  in  constant  protest  against  this  first  necessity  of  i 
and  perpetually  call  aloud  for  the  mitigation  of  its  evils. 

the  higher  strategic  view  of  war,  in  likening  a  campaign  to  | 

game  of  chess,  is  apt  to  make  us  forget  that  men  of  flesh  and 
blood  are  not  mere  pawns,  the  same  view  is  a  standing  protest 
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agatnat  the  destruction  i>f  every  life,  iLe  inflietion  of  every 
wound,  that  does  not  bear  upon  the  issue  of  the  fight,  and  against 
nil  needless  cruelty  in  the  means  of  putting  an  enemy  hors  lie 
coniliat — a  phrase,  by  the  way,  which  expresses,  with  the  felicity 
of  tbe  French  tongue,  the  simple  object  to  be  attained.  Killing 
for  its  own  sake,  under  the  impulse  of  cruelly  or  passion, 
fighting  without  giving  quarter,  ami  the  wanton  massacre  of 
prisoners — these  acts,  and  such  as  these,  have  been  condemned 
by  all  nations  beyond  the  savage  state  ;  and  the  fact  that  even 
these  have  still  been  perpetrated  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
essential  lawlessness  which  war  is  ever  betraying.  The  question 
of  the  weapons  and  missiles  which  should  be  permitted  or  for- 
bidden has  derived  new  interest,  and  has  indeed  been  pressed 
upon  the  humane,  by  that  rapid  progress  in  death-dealing  inven- 
tions, which  has  marked  our  boasted  material  civilizatinn  almost 
from  that  epoch  of  delusive  hope  when  the  first  international 
exhibition  was  free  fiwm  all  such  inventions. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we  have  to  record  a  hopeful 
beginning  in  the  course  for  which  we  now  contend — the  more 
hopeful,  as  it  had  its  origin  not  In  the  policy  of  statesmen,  but  in 
that  spontaneous  utterance  of  humanity  which  happily  found  a 
practical  expression  in  the  Convention  of  Geneva.  Thus  much 
has  been  agreed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  that,  while  any  inven- 
tion is  allowable  which  weakens  an  enemy  in  battle  by  increasing 
the  number  of  wounded  in  a  given  time,  no  weapons  should  be 
used  which  merely  aggravate  sulTering  or  make  disabling  wounds 
more  surely  mortal,  such  as  explosive  bullets  and  the  like.  In 
this  respect  the  late  war  has  furnished  no  cause  for  seeking 
any  new  international  agreement.  Prince  Bismarck  did  indeed 
attempt,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  to  fasten  on  the  French 
Government  the  odium  of  having  violated  the  Convention  of 
Geneva  by  the  use  of  explosive  bullets  for  the  mitrailleuse; 
but  this  statement  was  quickly  proved  to  be  as  erroneous  as 
the  telegiBm  about  Saarbriick.  At  all  events,  as  the  French 
Government  repudiated  all  responsibility  for  any  such  acts, 
which  they  acknowledged  would  have  been  a  national  dis- 
honour if  done  by  them,  no  question  of  principle  is  involved 
in  this  case. 

A  sick  or  wounded  soldier  is  no  longer  an  agent  of  war,  but 
simply  a  suflcring  man,  with  all  the  claims  to  forbearance  and 
relief  which  his  state  makes  upon  the  common  humanity  of 
enemies  and  friends  and  self-devoted  helpers.  Here  again  we 
have  to  thank  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  neutrality  and  immunity  of  ambulances  and  their  persvnnel ;. 
and  to  record,  as  a  triumph  of  principle  at  least,  that  this  agree- 
ment 
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ment  has  not  been  expressly  repudiated  by  either  party  in  the 
recent  war.  The  mutual  charges  of  firinjf  upon  ambulances  may 
fairly  be  explained  by  the  mistakes  which  are  unavoidable  in 
action,  or  by  that  recklessness  of  individuals  for  which  the  whole 
body  cannot  be  held  responsible.  Again,  both  French  and 
Germans  have  been  accused  of  removing  sick  and  wounded  pri- 
soners with  but  little  regard  for  their  comfort ;  but  in  this  respect 
also  neither  party  has  repudiated  the  claims  of  humanity,  and 
any  faulty  arrangements  may  be  cxcuserl  by  the  unforeseen 
pressure  arising  from  the  fearful  carnage  of  a  rapid  series  of 
gigantic  battles.  But  this  escuse  cannot  be  allowed  for  the 
heartrending  reports  of  difficulties  whicb  were  encountered  from 
the  Oermans  in  many  cases  l^y  directors  of  the  intcrniitional  am~ 
balances,  and  which  no  appeals  to  superior  authority  availed  to 
remove.  We  need  only  refer,  for  an  example,  to  the  uncontra- 
dicted report  of  what  took  place  at  Versailles  itself,  the  head- 
Juarters  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  After  the  fight  at  Brie  and 
Ihampigny,  the  Dutch  ambulance  under  M.  van  der  Welde  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Prussians,  the  wounded  French  were 
thrown  out  on  the  floor,  and  the  medical  attendants  were  obliged 
to  return  to  Holland  with  the  loss  of  all  their  materials. 

One  of  the  plainest  consequences  of  the  simple  rule  of  humwiitTi 
which  imposes  every  possible  limit  on  the  taking  of  human  life, 
is  the  sparing  of  the  lives  of  combatants  who  lay  down  their  arms. 
But  this  privilege  of 'quarter'  belongs  only  to  the  constituted 
soldiers  of  a  country;  and  the  mode  of  drawing  the  distinction 
between  such  and  those  who  have  no  right  to  claim  it,  is  a  feature 
of  the  German  proceetlings  which  has  attracted  peculiar  notice. 
The  principle  itself  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  and  it  is  liable  to 
be  confused  by  the  different  organizations  of  national  armies.  In 
the  early  stages  of  civilization,  the  only  distinction  allowed  is 
between  those  capable  of  bearing  arms  and  those  incapable  from 
age  or  sex  or  physical  infirmity.  Every  man  able  to  fight  is 
expected  to  take  a  part  in  all  the  warlike  expeditions  of  his 
nation,  or  at  least  in  the  defence  of  his  city  and  his  hearth. 
Every  man  is  trained  to  play  this  part,  nn  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
esteem  even  of  his  enemies;  and  while  ignominy  brands  the 
coward  and  the  skulker,  the  defeated  warrior  pays  the  foreseen 
penalty  of  death  or  slavery.  Such  is  the  alternative  for  every 
member  of  a  savage  or  semi-barharous  state.  But  the  growth  of 
organized  commonwealths,  with  all  their  complicated  relations 
of  trade  and  industry,  led  to  the  system  of  hiring  voluntary 
soldiers,  who  formed  a  sort  of  separate  society,  standing  forth 
from  the  civilized  population,  both  to  inflict  on  an  enemy  and 
to    suffer  from   him    the    direct    and    personal  injuries  of  war. 

This 
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This  sjstem  had  at  first  an  effect  in  two  op£Msite  directions  in 
^  medin-val  Europe.  When  war  ceased  to  be  the  obli^tion  of 
feudal  tenure,  and  prosperous  communities  hired  suldiers  to 
fight  for  them,  the  mercenary  bands  formed  a  sort  of  profession, 
with  a  freemaMmry  of  its  own.  The  victor  had  an  interest  in 
so  treating  the  vanquisbeil  as  to  establish  a  law  for  his  own  pro- 
tection wLeu  fortune  might  be  reversed  ;  but  ibe  helpless  people 
were  a  common  prey  for  both.  From  this  slate  of  things,  espe- 
cially in  the  constant  wars  of  the  Italian  Republics,  we  may 
truce  much  of  that  respect  for  the  soldier,  and  tyranny  over 
the  civilian,  which  marks  the  modern  usage  of  war.  At  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  first  effects  of  advancing  civilization  upon 
tbe  mode  of  warfare  has  been  a  universal  tendency  to  the 
lenient  treatment  of  die  vanquished  and  the  exemption  of  the 
non-combatant  from  injury.  This  course  is  recommended  alike 
by  practical  considerations  and  by  personal  motives.  It  is  for 
the  advantage  of  a  conqueror  that  the  new  provinces  he  may 
acquire  should  neither  be  desolated  by  war  nor  disaffected  through 
a  rankling  memory  of  outrage.  It  Is  the  cherished  desire  uf 
princes  to  be  praised,  not  only  for  military  skill  and  prowess, 
but  for  justice  and  clemency.  Above  all,  this  spirit  has  been 
nourished  and  strengthened  by  tbe  influence  of  Christianity. 

Until  lately,  therefore,  it  was  thought  to  be  an  established 
lUftge  of  civilized  war,  as  distinct  from  savage  raids,  that  the  non- 
combatant  part  of  the  population  might  count  on  security  fur  life 
and  propertv,  so  long  as  they  abstained  i'rom  acts  of  resistance, 
and  supplied,  accorrling  to  their  ability,  such  necessaries  as  the 
invading  force  might  need.  And  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  proposition,  that  the  objects  of  war  are  to  be  obtained, 
not  by  annihilating  the  forces  and  resources  of  the  enemy,  but 
only  by  disabling  them  for  the  lime.  This  object  is  at  once 
accomj'lished  as  far  as  an  enemy's  country  is  invaded.  For  the 
non-combatant  population  has  of  course  been  contributing  its 
share  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  taxes  and  so 
forth  ;  but  the  invading  force  cuts  off  such  contributions,  and  even 
diverts  the  resources  of  the  occupied  tenitory  to  its  own  use. 
All  indirect  participation  of  such  a  district  in  tbe  war  being 
tbns  paralyzed,  there  is  no  justification  for  any  further  measures 
which  are  only  calculated  to  cause  needless  vexation.  The  respect 
for  private  property  and  for  the  personal  security  of  non-com- 
batants is,  therefore,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  those  restraints 
upon  the  use  of  superior  force,  which  tend  to  diminish  the  ill 
effects  of  war  both  on  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  life  and  on  the 
morality  of  the  combatants  themselves.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  compact  between  the  two  parlies,  on  terms  which  ought  to 
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be  cqunlly  binding,  but  tlte  means  of  enforcing  which  are  t 
happily  most  unequal.  The  infraction  of  this  compact  bv  1 
coiKjuerinft  force  is  justly  reprobated,  as  contrary  to  ihe  principles 
%vhich  ought  to  guiiii?  a  civilized  people;  while  its  infraction  bv 
the  inhabitants  forfeits  their  claim  to  securitv.  If  the  local 
authorities  refuse  ti>  supply  the  invading  forces  with  real  neces- 
saries which  it  is  within  iheir  power  to  supply,  then  the  military 
authorities  are  justified  in  taking  what  they  want,  wherever  lh«y 
find  it ;  nor  can  they  be  expected  to  exercise  the  dtscriminatioD 
which  might  be  desired.  The  rule,  that  civilians  taken  in  &ctaa) 
nrmed  resistance  are  not  entitled  to  quarter,  is  founded  on  thr 
practical  consideration,  that  the  military  cannot  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  attack  of  persons  who,  not  being  in  uniform,  c&rrdi 
he  known  beforehand  as  enemies,  or  afterwards  recognizcil  as 
combatanls. 

Thus  far  there  is  no  conflict  of  opinion.  But  it  is  alleged  tW 
tl'.e  Ciermnns  have  gone  far  bcjond  what  is  reasonable  in  tbeii 
demands  on  the  civil  population,  and  further  that  they  have  luul 
I'ecourse  to  barbarous  measures  for  extorting  their  demands.  \i 
the  alleged  facts  were  disputed  by  the  Germans,  or  if  ibey  were 
excused  on  the  plea  that  subordinates  had  exceeded  their  orders, 
tliere  would  be  cause  for  regret  that  such  things  had  occtUTcd, 
but  tbei«  would  be  no  occasion  for  an  international  discussion  of 
the  subject.  But  the  Germans  do  not  deny  the  facts,  upon  the 
whole,  but  fall  back  upon  the  ever- recurring  plea,  that  such  i 
their  interpretation  of  the  usages  of  war— a  plea  which  ever  ' 
us  back  to  the  alternative.  Are  they  so  indeed,  or  ought  \ 
continue  so?  Here  is  a  most  serious  and  lamentable  dilC 
of  opinion,  of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtaia  4!^ 
settlement  before  another  war  breaks  out.  For  our  pait, 
we  believe  that  the  German  proceedings  will  prove,  upoa 
examination,  to  involve  the  most  glaring  self-contndictioa,  and 
to  go  far  towanis  obliterating  alt<^thcr  that  distinction  betwera 
combatants  and  non-combatants,  which  is  essential  to  ciriliml 
warfare. 

What  those  proceedings  have  really  been  may  be  biicflv  tnhi 
in  the  wonis,  not  of  a  resentful  Dane  or  an  agoniied  a^til  humili- 
ated Frenchman,  but  of  an  impartial  Eugluh  ofKcer,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  highest  millury  aathorities  of  our  day. 
In  the  'Times'  of  January  24th,  1S71,  Colonel  Hamtey  thus 
sums  up  the  case,  ai»d  exposes  the  tMCiMUufacy  which  makes  w 
exclaim,  with  the  Greek  tragedian — 

'A>ikXt|uiv  dSi  y  u  rUKtfUK  sropa  rofUfW^ 

*  Tha  "  laws  of  war  "  as  |iiranalg»t*)d  br  the  PnssiaBs  onj  be  eoi^ 
dcnsoJ  in  tho  ca»  of  invasiMi  into  Um  gMMval  axiotn  that  tho  popnb- 
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tion  of  the  iuTaded  country  loao  their  riglifs  (if  property  and  of 
personal  secnrity,  while  the  pereons  and  effects  of  the  invadora  become 
absolutely  sacred.  In  practice,  this  takes  the  two  distinct  forme  of 
tbe  Iftw  of  requisition  and  the  Itiw  of  penalty  fur  resistance.  Every 
species  of  moTCable  property  which  any  district  held  by  the  invadei- 
contains  is  snbject  to  the  demands  of  the  commander  of  the  troops 
that  occnpy  it  This  property  is  liable  to  bo  transported  to  particular 
pointB  by  the  horses  and  vehicles  of  the  inhabitants,  which  always 
form  on  important  item  in  the  booty.  The  penalty  for  non-compliance, 
or  tardy  compliance,  with  a  requisition  is  a  iHtouniary  fine.  For  the 
payment  of  this  the  chief  inhabitants  are  seized  as  hostages.  The 
town  or  village,  the  inhabitants  of  wliich  protect  their  property,  is  to 
l>e  burnt.  The  town  or  village,  in  which  invading  troops  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  snrprised,  is  to  be  burnt.  The  district  in 
which  damage  is  done  to  bridges,  roads,  or  railways  is  to  be  fined  or 
dcTnetated.  The  inhabitants  who  do  tho  damage  are  to  be  put  to 
death.  Everybody  taken  with  arms  and  not  wearing  a  recognized 
nniform  is  to  be  put  to  death.  All  these  things  are  they  not  written 
in  the  orders  issued  by  Prussian  chiefs,  and  have  not  those  orders 
been  punctually  ciecuted  ? 

'  In  ordinary  cases,  to  confiscate  property  by  force,  to  burn  buildings 
and  stores,  and  to  put  people  to  death  for  such  reasons  as  those  quoted, 
ore  acts  benitng  names  which  need  not  be  mentioned.  It  is  difiicult 
to  say  why  these  acts  should  lose  their  character  if  committed  by 
invEdera.  And  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  the  enforcomeut  of  thoeo 
"  laws  of  war  "  is  not  merely  the  annulling  of  ordinary  law,  but  tho 
inveision  of  it.  For,  whereas  a  man  in  nil  peaceful  countries  is  entitled 
mid  encouraged  to  defend  his  own  property  and  person,  while  ho  who 
assails  them  does  so  at  his  own  proper  risk,  iu  this  case  defence 
suddenly  becomes  a.  crime  to  be  visited  by  the  extremest  penalties, 
and  it  is  the  aggressor  who  is  to  be  pTutocted  by  laws  of  extraordinary 
severity. 

'  If  it  were  asserted  that  a  victor  might  do  eiiwtly  what  he  pleased, 
there  would  bo,  in  such  a  claim,  nothing  to  cavil  at,  though  much  to 
object  to.  But  tliis  is  not  the  case.  Tho  "laws  of  wai-"  have  so  far 
a  meaning,  that  tho  victor  does  not  put  the  vanquished  who  are  clod 
in  uniform  to  death ;  and  as  to  prop^y,  the  case  of  tho  ofGcer  whom 
rour  Corresjiondent  saw  stealing  a  spoon  is  said  to  be  the  subject  of 
indignant  inquiry,  the  investigators  being,  donbtless,  those  who  have 
tliemselves  enforced  enormous  requisitions.  The  fact  that  conquerors 
ttcknowtedge  certain  obligations  renders  the  prospect  of  imposing  on 
them  further  icstrictions  rather  more  hopeful, 

'  Tho  operations  of  these  "  laws  of  war  "  uro  sufficiently  manifest. 
A  great  part  of  the  most  productive  territory  of  Franco  is  a  solitude 
and  a  wilderness,  to  cause  which  to  ro-bloesom  will  be  a  task  more 
arduous  than  to  form  a  settlement  in  a  savage  country.' 

As  to  the  German  requisitions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
have   in   many   cases   exceetled   all   reasonable   limits.      Ei^ht 
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millions  sterling  citorteil  from  Paris  maj-  have  been  tritbin 
ineaas  of  so  wealthy  a  city  ;  and  perhaps  Chalons  cimltl  pa 
64,000/.,  Reims  its  120,000/.,  and  Nnncy  its  200,000/. ; 
requisitions  of  25  francs  (1/.')  a  head  in  country  villages,  besi 
exhaustive  demands  of  provisions  of  all  kinds,  cannot  be  called 
iittierwise  than  exorbitant.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  nf  fomd 
requisitions,  except  for  aljsolutely  necessary  supplies  where  thi-' 
inhabitants  rcfusr?  to  give  them  In  return  for  a  fair  price,  i^^ 
wrong  In  principle  and  of  very  doubtful  policy.  As  a  ctM 
spondent  well  argues  : — 

'  WiioncTcr  an  army  pays  the  fair  market  price  for  the  snppl 
furnished  to  it  by  the  intiabitanta,  n  spoutuietiue  action  sets  is  1 
n^placiiig  these  supplies.    In  exchange  for  the  provisions  they  fui 
the  mhahitoDts  receive  the  means  of  replenishing  their  stores,  am 
certainty  of  a  mark*^t  and  security  from  rcqnisitions  cncuonges  i 
{lortiitions  from  noighhonring  dietncts  and  from  furtHgu  coanbT 
Tlw  requisition  system,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  a  stop  to  all  tqI 
tary  importations  from  neighbouring  distrit-ts;  and,  tfacTcfuro,  trhenfl 
existing  supplies  are  exhausted,  the   inhabitants  are  in    dangei 
starvation,  and  the  armies  must  be  supported  by  what  their  own  0 
missariat  can  bring  thorn  ^^>m  homo  or  from  other  distnctA. 
while  it  eeemstomo  both  practicable  and  highly  dosirablo  to  o 
A  rule  that  all  armies,  both  lai^e  and  small,  sboold  pay  a  fiur  p 
fur  siipplios  furnished  to  them,  I  regard  it  as  quite  impraotii 
oxtcnd  this  rale  eo  as  tj>  prohibit  the  compulsory  taking  of  pre 
where  the  inhabitants  refuse  to  supply  them.     The  notion  t 
invading  army  should  ho  hound  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  ^Itmij^ 
merely  because  the  iubabitants  are  too  patriotic  to  sell  them  auythtng, 
is  manifestly  Utopian.' 

But  when  the  requisitions  become  ^nal  in  principle  ami 
indefinite  in  ainuunt,  the  excuse  of  Dccrssity  ceases,  and  the 
successful  invader  is  exacting  from  the  peaceful  people,  with- 
out check  or  measure,  what  oaghr  to  be  claimed  from  xhe 
Goiemmcnt  as  the  price  of  peace  after  fall  negocialion.  When, 
moreover,  tlic  geutlemoi  and  clergynaeo  of  the  nelglibfMir- 
IknxI  haio  b<-en  carried  oS  ta  hoeta^^  for  the  payment  of 
thcM>  arbitturity-iin posed  contribnUMis,  it  is  liard  to  see  i* 
diflereiK«  between  such  proceedings  and  lhn»c  of  Xt«polil 
brigands,  or  of  the  raodern  heroes  nf  the  plain  uf  Maratlu 
^~rt  this  systrin  is  a  rrgalar  fcAlure  in  Prussian  wai&n.  It « 
practised  in  Denmark  as  well  as  in  Fi» 
want  of  considcrAtiuQ  with  whirb  these  hiostages,  genenlly  p 

of  ibe  higher  clanes  of  loriety,  have  becsi  tresled,  c *' 

parallel  just  tndimtcd. 

Xur  is  this  a  new   rrnnplAutt.     Lor)  PalnxTStm,  wImnb  I 
will    suspect    of    prejudice    or   srotiaMiital    em^yrrxtiao,    i 
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left  fin  record  not  only  what  lie  saw  and  licard  in  1815,  but  tbe 
decisive  judgment  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  :- — 

'  Wherever  we  passed  [in  NormandyJ  we  heard  complaiuta  of  the 
FruBsiiuiB,  who  eecmed  to  have  behaved  roughly.  At  the  same  time, 
when  ODO  asked  details,  nith  the  excep tiun  of  aomo  particular  cases  of 
indiTidaal  cxeesa,  they  appeared  to  have  chiefly  confined  themBolvca  to 
heai>y  eontrH/iilions.  .  .  .  Wo  asked  if  they  had  had  any  English.  The 
wDQUu  replied,  "  Non  Monsieur,  violhetireuBemerU."  They  told  us  that 
it  is  on  old  saying  in  Nommndy,  of  a  man  who  is  working  against  his 
will  tor  the  advantage  of  another — "  Qu'iZ  travaiSe  pour  Te  roi  de 
JVuwc,"  They  used  to  apply  it  to  the  corv^ea,  but  they  now  have 
more  appropriate  oecasious  for  using  it." — Journal  of  Tcurt  in  France, 
p.  10. 

He  reports  the  following  contrast  as  drawn  by  the  Duke  him- 
self:— 

'  The  Prussian  army  started  with  double  his  force,  but  by  the  time 
they  reaohed  Paris  ho  was  as  strong  as  they  were,  though  ho  had 
leoeived  no  reinforcements,  and  they  had  not  lost  any  great  number 
in  battle.  But  their  discipline  was  so  relaxed  that  their  nund>ers 
rapidly  diminished  during  the  march.  He  had  brought  G0,000  to 
Paris,  and  they  not  more  than  that  force.  The  system  of  individual 
plimd«r  had  been  tbe  ruin  of  the  French  army,  and  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  Prussiiui.  Wlien  officers  were  allowed  to  make 
requisitions  for  their  troops,  they  soon  began  to  make  them  for  them- 
selves ;  and  those  who  demanded  provisions  to-day  would  coll  for 
money  to-morrow.  War  then  assumed  a  new  character,  the  profession 
of  arms  became  a  mercenary  speculation,  and  the  officer's  thoughts 
grew  to  he  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  plunder  instead  of  the  attain- 
ment of  glory.  The  Duke  had  succeeded  in  keeping  his  army  well  in 
Iiand.  No  ofGcer  was  permitted  to  make  any  requisition  himself,  but 
was  obligod  to  state  his  wonts  to  the  commissary,  who  applied  to  the 
agents  of  the  French  Government  for  the  articles  required  ;  and  the 
aopply  being  made  tlu'ough  channels  known  to  the  people,  and  by 
authorities  recognized  by  them,  the  burthen  was  not  felt  to  be  bo 
oppressive  as  if  the  oKuetiou  hod  been  mode  by  the  immodiute  order 
rf  an  enemy,  and  at  the  caprice  of  individuol  officers.  The  ooa- 
sequence  was,  that,  though  both  the  Prussiuus  and  ourselves  lived 
equally  at  the  ci^tense  of  the  country,  the  lirst  are  detested  and  the 
hitter  liked. 

'  On  the  march  to  Paris  Blucher's  army  crossed  the  line  that 
Wellington  meant  to  take,  they  having  got  before  him  while  he  halted 
to  take  Cambray.  He  advanced  through  a  tract  of  country  which  the 
Prussians  had  actually  been  starved  out  of,  and  yet  he  found  uo 
difBcnlty  in  obtaining  supplies.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  deserted 
their  villages  at  the  approach  of  the  Prusaiaus,  returned  the  moment 
osr  troops  came  np,  and,  confidence  being  restored,  provisions  followed 
of  course.' — Ibid.  pp.  11, 15. 

The   sagacity    of   the    great    captain's  judgment,  thot    regvi- 

tUion 
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sUion  leads  to  gpoliation,  ha*  been  too  well  proved  in  ihc  n 

As  for  the   more   irT(>s:ular  kinds  ')f  spoliation,   it  may 
baps    be   doubted    whether   the    Prussiao  soldiers  have  <«i 
oir  furniture,  pianos,  and  such  small    articles,    by    whnlesi 
though,  if  we  remember  aright,  the  testimony  of  the  Geri 
author    and     correspondent,     Hans    Waehenhausen,    might 
t'ited    for  the    fact      But    it    seems  undeniable    that  a    %y» 
went    on    eitcnsively,    which    may    be    variously   described 
'looting,'  or,  in  gentler  German  phrase,  'saving'  or  '  ct 
away  as  a  souvenir,'  or,  under  the  commercial  disguise  hi 
riusly  afTcctcd  by  the  Bavarians,  '  buying  it  for  5  sous.'     Nor 
ihe    officers  seem  to  have  considered  a  share  in  the  businnx 
dishonourable,  though  sometimes  they  preferred  to  carry  it  on 
through  the    agency  of  their   soldiers.      There  was    a    grinil/ 
comic   u neons t'iousness,  or  a  cynical  shamelessneas,   in  a        "~ 
which  we  remember  hearing  from  a  Danish  friend.      A  count 
woman  of  his,  visiting  Germany  after  the  Danish  war  of  18^ 
ivas  introduced  to  a  Prussian  officer,  who  told  her  withoal 
least  reserve  that  be  remembered  her  father's  house,  from  wbldi 
'  he  hail   been  able  to  carry  away  many  souvenirs,  which  had 
proved  very  acceptable  presents  to  his  sisters  and  cousins' — u 
the  lady  could  well  believe,  for  her  homo  had  been  stripped  of 
every  portable  article  of  value. 

This  sort  of  pillage  has  been  excused,  when  practised  upiia 
savage  or  semi>barbarous  enemies,  who  might  perhaps  scai 
know  themselves  to  be  vanquished  if  they  were  treated  with 
leniency  of  civilized  warfare ;  but  those  who  use  it  aj^ 
civilized  nations  prove  themselves  but  half- civilized.  It  it 
clear  violation  of  the  principle  of  respect  for  private  propei 
and  it  is  as  mean  as  it  is  unjust ;  for  pillaging  from  the  hoi 
of  unuflcnding  inhabitants,  who  cannot  defend  their  property 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  is  as  bad  as  pillaging  from  the  di 
Tu  make  an  invaded  country  sustain  the  occupying  forces  is  an 
established  usage,  and  no  more  to  be  objected  to  than  making  the 
vanquished  pay  the  real  costs  of  war.  But  when  the  inhabilai 
are  subjected  to  extortion  beyond  their  means;  when  the  trn 
not  only  take  what  they  really  want,  but  carry  off  objects  for 
sakeof  their  commercial  value,  or  for  selfish  pleasure  and  caprii 
when  the  vanquished  are  forced  to  pay  two  or  three  times  tlie 
cost  of  the  campaign  ;  when,  in  a  word,  '  glorious  war '  is  made 
a  profitable  speculation  ; — we  seem  to  be  thrown  back  a  thoiisanil 
years  and  more  in  the  history  of  Europe,  from  the  civllixatinn  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  days  of  lie  old  Vikings,  liie  Sasod 
pirates,  and  the  Gothic  spoilers.     Indeed,  a  German  professor. 
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of  thf  first  eminence  as  nn  historian,  has  cynica 
anntli^r  purpose)  the  paralU-l  between  the  hordes  of  Alai 
Rome  and  the  hosts  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  about  Paris.* 

Still  more  to  be  deprecated  is  the  wanton  destruction  of  pro- 
perty without  any  military  or  even  personal  advantage  ;  and  of 
this  but  loo  many  cases  have  occurred.  We  grant  that  necessi- 
ties often  arise  in  war,  whicU  can  only  be  understood  by  the 
parties  interested  and  by  persons  on  the  spot.  Woods  and 
plantations,  for  esample,  have  to  he  cut  down,  in  order  to 
barricade  roads  or  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  shelter:  shods,  huts, 
fittings,  and  even  furniture,  liave  to  be  used  for  fuel.  Round 
Paris,  in  particular,  this  sort  of  destruction  went  on  tu  a  great  ^^ 
extent;  hut  in  many  cases  doubtless  there  was  no  choice.  Sup-  ^^| 
posing  that  a  German  officer  might,  for  his  own  part,  have  had  ^^| 
tkc  self-denial  rather  to  go  without  (ire,  during  the  late  severe  ^^| 
winter,  than  coolly  to  destroy  furniture,  he  would  still  have  been 
responsible  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  !iis  men,  who  might 
have  suffered  more  in  their  persons,  than  the  householder  in  his 
purse,  by  sparing  the  furniture  if  no  other  fuel  was  available. 
We  use  the  last  word,  not  forgetting  the  delusive  resource  of  the 
green  wood,  which  convinced  the  famous  'Besieged  Residet 
that  there  could  he  smoke  without  a  fire.  Granting  all  this, 
there  Temain  too  many  cases  of  wanton  destruction,  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts;  and  in  these  instances,  again,  the  Germans 
repeated  their  former  conduct  in  Denmark.  There,  also,  it 
was  complained  that  they  destroyed  public  works  and  monuments, 
end  property  of  all  kinds,  without  the  smallest  military  or  any 
other  advantage  to  themselves,  and  that  not  because  of  any  lack 
of  discipline,  but  in  obedience  to  the  specific  orders  of  their 
highest  officers. 


I 


"  At  the  conelmion  of  B  leclara  on  the  Romnn  Cstacomhs,  on  the  13[!i  of 
Jumsrjr  iBit,  Theodore  Momoiwn  thus  duecribed  the  liegii  of  Rome  bjr  the  Gothic 
initders : — '  The  llomaD  koows  noihiug  of  wbat  ii  outside  his  oil;  walls,  and 
deipiMl  il ;  for  strangers,  nuder  the  disguise  of  a  moKt  read;  coni'tesy,  he  lus  at 

botioin  nothing  but  a  contempt The  inroad  of  AJuric  and  his  Goths  had 

been  wantonlj  brought  upon  tbemielveE Despite  the  prodigious  circirm- 

ference  of  the  noils,  all  the  twelve  gates  were  beset ;  IraSc  was  clnsed  npon  the 
Tiber,  the  pressure  of  fauiioc  commeuced,  lUey  bvgan  to  poninu  out  the  liresd  per 
luad,  then  to  ilisCribule  half^rations,  and  at  last  oDc-tliird  ralioua  only,  as  the 
necenitf  graduallj  berome  more  terrible,  PvitileiiM  and  eoDtsgioD  began  their 
tearful  work,  in  the  invested  space;  it  became  impossible  to  mn«b  as  to  bur^'  the 
dead,  for  ilie  rcmcteriei  were  all  in  thy  occnpalion  of  the  enemy.  The  besieged 
IhresEPDed  a  sortie  m  taaue;  the  Goth  lioghed,  and  said.  ''The  Ihiclier  the  grass 
Itie  belter  ciiU  the  sickle."  The  GoTcmmeDt  resided  fitr  awaj  in  Ravenna;  it 
sent  bodies  of  troopn  lo  raise  the  siege,  but  Ihev  never  reached,  and  irere  destroyed 
one  bv  one.  The  Go'h  tried  many  ways  o?  extorting  a  peace;  he  demanded 
reqnisilions  in  money  nnd  grain,  and  the  cession  ofVeneiia,  Noricam,  and  Dal- 
matifl.  They  offered  him  gold  and  silcer  "as  mncb  as  he  would."  bat  beyond 
that  he  conld  gain  nothing.  The  Emperor  tloaoiius  and  all  his  officials  swore 
tJiej  would  never  make  peace  with  Alaric,  but  wsge  eternal  war  against  him,'  &c. 
Vol.  130.— iVo.  260.  2  I  Ai, 
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might  give  a  chain  of  examples  from  1 
to  this  very  tlay  (April  5th),  when  we  r 
1  Jinglish  correspondent : — 


'  This  Eome  Mayor  we  found  with  8omo  difBcnlty,  as  hie  n 
was  empty,  the  Prussians  having  mndo  him  a  prisoner  when  they  fi 
amved,  and  demolished  the  domestic  poEsesGiona  of  the  family  be< 
ho  could  not  produce  within  half  an  horn'  the  number  of  cows,  c 
sheep,  pigs,  and  other  auimals  required  for  a  day's  provision  o 
regiment  of  Uhlaoa. 

'  The  MayorcBe,  an  active,  sprightly  little  woman,  was  Enexhaustil 
in  her  information  about   the  atrocities   committed   in  the  village, 
which  I  am  glad,  to  say  did  not  include  any  murders,  although  they 
comprised  the  complete  pillage  and  clearing  out  of  every  inhabitnut 
of  the  commune' 

Some  exceptions  are  very  significant:  — 

'  I  noticed  especially  the  contrast  one  of  these  fTillagoa]  called 
Fcrriire  presented  to  its  neighbours.  Green  patches  surrounded  it 
every  direction,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Marquis  told  mo  that  the 
owner  was  a  Princesse  de  Podenas  that  I  understood  the  secret  of  its 
2>reBervation.  S}^e  is  a  Eiiegian  hy  birth,  and  I  hod  had  occasion  more 
than  once  to  notice  the  iielicac>i  and  coimxieration  icith  tehich  evcri/lhinji 
fiiws/aii  Wad  approached  by  the  GcMUMi  army,* 

Thisquestion  of  private  property  becomes  still  more  import 
in  reference  to  the  attacks  of  artillery  u]>on  towns.  One  of 
first  necessities  of  war  is  the  use  of  houses,  villages,  and  towns 
for  the  defence  of  combatants  and  the  hindrance  of  an  enemy; 
and  It  is  a  correlative  necessity  that,  when  so  used,  they  are 
fired  upon  with  cannon.  All  the  damage  that  ensues  to  pro- 
perty under  such  circumslances  must  be  set  down  among  the 
unavoidable  evils  of  war,  for  which  the  military  are  not  respon- 
sible ;  but  not  so  all  the  loss  of  life.  In  the  cases  of  towns, 
where  bouses  and  people  are  gathered  in  a  space  so  narroi 
that  every  shell  may  have  its  victim,  humanity  reqi 
to  be  given,  if  possible,  to  allow  civilians  to  get  out  of 
way.  In  attacks  that  only  form  episodes  in  a  battle,  whidi 
must  be  decided  in  the  short  space  of  a  day,  time  is  too 
precious  to  give  such  notice,  and  the  battle  is  itself  a  warning 
to  the  villagers.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  giving  such  notice 
to  a  large  town,  as  its  evacuation  by  the  defenders,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  conflict,  may  often  be  an  advantage  to  the  assailants  well 
worth  a  short  delay.  At  Orleans,  accordingly,  the  Germans 
gave  notice  of  bombardment  aft^r  the  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the 
Loire,  and  the  French  withdrew.  But  when  a  town  is  shelled 
to  dislodge  an  enemy,  without  giving  the  notice  which  time 
allows,  or  to  gain  possession  of  it  when  it  is  known  not  to  be. 
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occupied  by  troops  wlio  mean  to  defend  it,  lliis  is  clearly  an  act 
of  unnecessary  cruelty.     Yet  ihis  is  what  was  done  to  Tours, 

The  case  is  different  in  fortified  places,  where  the  defenders 
do  not  use  the  bouses  of  the  inhabitants  as  their  strongholds,  but 
take  tbeir  stand  upon  the  ramparts  ;  and  where  the  garrison  and 
its  stores  are  generally  protected  from  the  hostile  fire  by  case- 
mates. This  position  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  troops  who 
have  barricaded  themselves  in  the  streets  and  houses  of  an  open 
town  or  village,  whence  they  are  com)ielled  by  artillery  to  retire, 
wholly  or  in  part,  that  the  attacking  force  may  carry  the  position. 
Sut  the  ruin  of  the  houses  of  the  people  in  a  fortified  town  is  In 
most  cases  useless  in  a  military  point  of  view;  nor,  unless  the 
governor  postpones  his  military  duty  to  the  humane  desire  of 
ending  the  siifTerings  of  the  unoflending  people,  does  even  the 
entire  destruction  of  a  fortified  town  hasten  its  surrender.  It  is 
true  that,  even  when  the  fire  is  directed  only  against  the  ram- 
parts, some  of  the  houses  near  them  will  inevitably  be  destroyed ; 
and  for  this  reason  notice  of  the  attack  ought  to  be  given.  But, 
with  or  without  notice,  the  destruction  of  the  interior  of  a 
fortified  town  by  incendiary  shells,  intended  for  this  purpose  only, 
is  an  outrage  on  the  first  principle  of  civilized  warfare,  that  of 
avoiding  all  useless  bloodshed  and  destruction. 

^  el  of  this  the  Germans  have  been  often  guilty  during  the 
recent  war.  The  great  city  of  Strassburg,  their  coveted  prize, 
peopled  by  those  whom  tliey  claimed  as  Teutonic  brethren,  was 
to  a  great  extent,  and  purposely,  battered  and  burnt  down  before 
any  damage  whatever  was  done  to  the  ramparts.  As  soon  as  a 
conflagration  broke  out  near  the  Cathedra],  destroying  the  ancient  ' 
library  with  its  inestimable  treasures,  a  storm  of  projectiles  was 
concentrated  on  the  spot  to  prevent  the  working  of  the  fire-engines. 
We  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that  all  this  has  been  done  before : 
it  is  no  new  fact  in  military  history.  But  it  is  none  the  less  for 
that  a  barbarous  proceeding;  and  we  are  as  earnest  in  denouncing 
barbarous  precedents  as  in  exposing  barbarous  innovations.  The 
resnlt  proved  how  useless  was  the  deed.  The  fortress  capitulated 
only  when  a  practicable  breach  had  been  made  in  the  defences, 
and  its  fate,  in  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  was  sealed.  In 
other  cases,  indeed,  fortresses  have  yielded  to  the  horrors  of  a 
bombardment,  because  the  commandants  have  had  the  humanity 
which  the  assailant  generals  wanted.  But  what  sort  of  a  victory 
is  this — to  attain  military  objects  by  working  upon  those  humane 
feelings  in  an  enemy,  against  which  one's  own  heart  is  hardened  ! 
Could  the  most  barbarous  savage  more  cruelly  outrage  the  better 
nature  of  his  victim  while  giving  full  scope  to  the  evil  of  his 
own  ?  It  is  a  'seething  of  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,'  And 
jet  the  apologists  for  Germany  in  this  country  have  attempted  to  I 
2  I  2  throir  ' 
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throw  the  blame  of  the  misery  thus  caused  upon  the  defenders 
who  were  slow  to  put  aside  their  military  duty  for  humane  co 
sidcrations,  rather  than  upon  the  assailants,  who  have  worked  L 
engine  of  coercion  with  such  inhuman  callousness  I  If  such  1 
plea  is  serious,  we  can  only  see  in  it  that  pervereeness  of  judgment 
which  is  both  engendered  by,  and  betrays  the  consciousness  of, 
having  to  defend  a  doubtful  cause.  Setting  aside  this  barbaroua 
method  of  rocrriun,  the  utter  uselessncss  of  the  bombardments  oi 
Strassburg  and  Paris  will  make  them  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  ■ 
the  German  name.  And  here  again  we  roust  go  back  to  thf  I 
Danish  wars,  in  which  acts,  almost  overlooked  through  the  small— 
nesB  of  the  victimizetl  towns,  acquire  a  new  significance  by  repe- 
tition on  a  larger  scale.  In  18C4  the  town  of  Suuderborg  was^ 
bombarded  and  almost  entirely  destroyed,  though  it  was  situated 
on  an  island  far  behind  the  Danish  positions,  so  that  the  Prussians 
could  not  obtain  possession  of  il.  The  only  result,  besides  the 
ruin  of  the  inhabitants,  was  that  the  hospitals  established  there 
had  to  be  removed,  and  that  the  Danish  soldiers  found  their 
quarters  less  comfortable  on  their  return  after  the  bombardment. 
To  suppose  that  the  Prussian  stalT-officers  especteil  the  shelling 
of  the  town  to  have  any  influence  on  the  issue  of  the  siege 
would  be  a  bad  compliment  to  their  military  judgment. 

We  now  approach  the  most  painful  part  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy— the  interpretation  of  that  abstinence  from  armed  hostility 
which  is  required  from  the  civil  population  as  their  part  of  the 
compact  described  above.  We  have  agreetl  that  civilians  taken 
in  armed  resistance  have  no  right  to  quarter ;  and  now  the  ques- 
tion arises.  Where  should  the  line  be  drawn  between  civilians 
and  soldiers?  To  this  the  Prussian  authorities  gave  a  distinct 
answer.  Their  proclamations  refused  to  recognise  as  soldiers 
any  one  not  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  line  or  to  the  Garde 
Muhile.  ^  et  it  is  <lifficnlt  to  see  why  defensive  bodies,  raised 
from  the  classes  not  embraced  in  these  two  calegories,  should 
not  be  considered  as  soldiers.  One  class  of  combatants,  in  par- 
ticular, brought  this  question  to  a  crucial  test.  It  is,  doubtless, 
according  to  rule  that  an  individual  not  belonging  In  any 
organized  body,  not  acting  under  anybody's  orders,  not  wearing 
any  other  dress  ihan  that  of  a  civilian,  should  not  be  recognisetl 
and  treated  as  a  soldier.  But  the  Prussian  authorities  refused  to 
recognise  t!ie  Francs-tireurs,  though  they  did  form  organized  j 
troops  under  regular  officers,  though  they  fought  with  the 
tion  of  the  French  Government,  were  placed  under  the  command' 
of  the  generals  of  the  armies  with  which  they  co-operated,  and 
wore  a  dress,  not,  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the  very  narrow 
Prussian  ideas  of  a  military  uniform,  yet  peculiar  to  each  corps, 
-and  quite  as  different  from  the  ordinary  civil  costume  as  that  o£ 
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many  of  our  Volunteers.  The  arbitrary  manner  In  which  the 
Prussta.ns  treated  the  case  of  the  Francs-tireurs  is  the  more 
shocking;  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  their  own  military  law. 
That  law  enjoins  upon  the  Landiturm  the  duty  of  local  defence, 
of  espionage,  of  every  sort  of  hostile  action  against  an  invader, 
even  down  to  the  disturbance  of  the  enemy's  hospitals.  And 
what  is  this  Landstarm,  to  whom  these  actions  are  not  merely 
permitted,  but  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  law?  It  embraces 
every  man  up  to  sixty  years  of  age,  not  belonging  to  the  line  or 
to  the  LandweliT ;  and  hence  it  corresponds  exactly  to  the  French 
Garde  National  SedeiUaire,  Francs-tireurs,  or  whatever  the  names 
may  be  of  any  armed  forces  acting  under  the  authority  of 
Government,  besides  the  line  and  the  Mobiles.  In  one  point, 
indeed,  the  parallel  is  incomplete:  the  Prussian  law  expressly 
states  that  a  uniform  is  not  necessary  for  the  Landsturm  ' 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Prussiaa  Govern- 
jnenC  is  placed,  not  by  their  own  example  merely,  but  by  its 
embodiment  in  their  formal,  solemn,  authoritative  law.  They 
must  either  renounce  the  privilege  of  soldiers  for  the  men  of  the 
Landsturm,  and  in  case  of  an  invasion — to  which  they  may  even 
yet  be  subjected  again,  for  all  their  present  triumph — tbey  must 
submit,  without  remonstrance,  to  such  measures  against  that  force 
■imd  the  population  at  large  as  they  have  themselves  dealt  out  in 
France  ;  or  else,  if  they  should  again  play  the  part  of  invaders — 
as  so  many  expect  they  will — they  must  acknowledge  as  soldiers 
every  man  who  fights  for  his  country  under  the  sanction  of  his 
Government,  Nor  does  the  matter  concern  us  less  closely :  for 
the  Volunteers,  who  would  form  our  last  line  of  defence  if  the 
'silver  streak'  were  once  crossed  whether  by  Gaul  or  Teuton, 
the  6ower  of  our  youth  of  every  class,  would  be  condemned  by 
Prussian  precedents  to  the  treatment  of  Fraiics-lireurs,  with  all 
their  aiders  and  abettors;  for  our  Volunteers  have  no  more 
anthorization  in  England  than  the  Francs-tireurs  had  in  France. 

The  inconsistency  on  this  point  between  the  laws  which 
Prnssia  enjoins  at  home  and  those  she  acts  upon  abroad  is 
ED  gross  nud  glaring,  that  her  defenders  in  England  have  tried 
to  keep  the  Landsturm  Ordinance  nut  of  sight.  But  it  is  a  far 
letter  course  to  expose  the  wrong,  in  order  to  obtain  some  safer 
and  juster  international  arrangement  for  the  future.  Either  such 
troops  as  the  Landsturm  and  the  Francs-tireurs  should  be  pro- 
hibited everywhere,  or  the  privilege  of  quarter  should  be  ex- 
tended to  them  all  alike,  and  the  vindictive  measures  taken 
against  the  population  at  large  on  account  of  their  operations 
should  be  declared  as  illegal  as  our  common  feeling  of  right 
and  humanity  pronounces  them  to  be  indefensible.  There  is 
-one  mode  by  which  the  difficulty  would  be  at  once  removed — a 
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wholesale  distribution  of  uniforms  to  the  male  population,  Bi 
the  very  fact  that  so  simple  and  merely  formal  a  remedy  would 
remove  the  pretest  for  what  are  called  the  '  punishments  of 
illegal  warfare'  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  these  punishmenis  can- 
not justly  be  extended  beyond  the  individuals  actually  offending. 
The  extension  of  their  scope  has  been  aggravated  by  their 
escessive  character.  According  to  the  Prussian  views  of  the 
laws  of  war,  both  formally  expressed  by  ofticial  proelamatloaS' 
and  rigorously  carried  out  in  practice,  every  house  or  village,  in 
which  Francftireurs  were  found,  was  to  he  burne<l  down,  and 
every  commune  was  made  collectively  responsible  for  any  loss 
the  German  troops  might  sustain  on  its  territory,  except  in  a 
pitched  battle!  This  order  has  caused  wide  devastation;  but 
to  what  purpose  ?  Even  the  tyrant  plea  of  necessity  has  failed, 
and  the  argument  from  results  is  against  these  reckless  severities. 
The  despairing  or  exasperated  suHerers  were  driven  to  swell  the- 
ranks  of  the  Francs-tiretirs ;  and  the  losses  indicted  by  these 
forces,  in  spite  of  the  vain  attempt  to  suppress  them  by  such 
means,  ought  to  convince  the  Germans,  as  well  as  all  who  geek 
to  learn  from  their  experience,  that  useless  violence  should  be 
excluded  from  civilized  warfare.  The  sounder  and  simpler  rule, 
to  punish  those,  antl  those  only,  who  may  be  found  carryiDg  on 
warfare  on  their  own  responsibility,  but  to  treat  the  civil  popu- 
lation with  humanity,  would  soon  have  brought  this  sort  of 
resistance  to  an  end. 

But  the  Prussian  mo<le  of  proceeding  is  more  than  useless — it  i» 
absurd.  If  a  body  of  Francs- tireurs  or  Lnndsturm  men  lie  in  wait 
)>chind  a  fence  or  in  a  wood,  and  fire  thence  on  tbe  advancing  enemy, 
is  that  fence  to  be  destroyed  or  that  wood  cut  down  or  burned  ? 
Why,  then,  destroy  a  house  wherein  they  may  have  posted  them- 
selves exactly  as  any  regular  soldiers  would  do,  the  proprietor  being 
perhaps  absent,  and  at  any  rate  utterly  unable  to  prevent  them  from 
using  his  house?  Why  should  such  a  man,  his  neighbours,  and 
all  their  families,  be  made  homeless  and  destitute,  because  other 
persons  are  supposed  to  have  offended  against  the  usages  of  war  ^' 
Again,  the  Prussian  proclamations  call  upon  the  Mairet  Vy 
inform  the  German  commanders  of  the  presence  of  Francs-tireura. 
But  how  can  the  Alaires  be  supposed  to  know  the  movements  of| 
these  ubiquitous  bands  ?  But  something  worse  remains  than  thft 
absurdity  of  making  the  Maires  and  the  whole  population  respon- 
sible for  operations  which  they  can  neither  know  of  nor  prevent 
It  has  been  most  formally  and  solemnly  demanded  of  the  civil 
population,  as  the  condition  of  the  poor  security  olfered  for  their 
lives  nnd  property  under  Prussian  occupation,  that  they  should 
turn  traitors  to  their  own  country  I  And  lest,  while  performing 
the  services  claimed  of  them  bv  this  last  act  of  cruel  oppression, 
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an  impulse  of  patriotism  should  tempt  them  to  use  the  oppor-J 
tunities  of  this  forced  service  against  their  oppressors,  or  even  if" 
they  use  opportunities  which  offer  of  themselves  to  hamper  the 
proceedings  of  the  enemy,  a  Draconic  code  is  ready  to  inflict  the 
extreme  penalty.  Our  readers  will  have  seen  throughout  that  we 
have  a  far  higher  purpose  than  to  frame  an  indictment  against  the 
Germans  in  general  or  the  Prussians  in  particular;  but  if  this 
were  our  object,  we  should  scarcely  seek,  as  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  any  other  form  of  words  than  those  officially  proclaimed 
by  General  von  Goeben  on  taking  possession  of  the  city  of  Rouen. 
Here  is  the  edict,  as  issued  to  the  vanquisbed  and  wretched 
»ple  in  their  own  language : — 

Proclamation  a£ichee  dans  la  vUU  de  Soaen  a  Ventren  ties  Crotipeg 

jmissienneg. 
En  vettu  de  rarticla    10,   partie  11,,  du  Code   p^nul  miUtain 
pruBsien,  Q  sera  etabli  pour  le  district  du  8*  corps  d'ar 
de  guerre  q^ui  jngeront  tons  cenx  qui  tiurout  scieniment  portii  prejudi. 
anx  troupes  de  In  Confedil'nttion  do  rAllcmagne  du  Nord  et  des  Ktatfl 
allies  ou  qui  auront  socoudu  avec  pivmeditation  ranniie  frongaise. 

'  De  plus,  nous  ordoauous  ce  qai  Buit: 

'  (1)  Sera  pitui  de  morl  tout  porticulier  qui  aura  servi  d'espjon  aui 
troupes  fi-an^aisBS  on  qui  aura  logd,  cacbu  ou  second^  uii  cepio; 
fran^ais. 

*  (2)  Sera  puni  da  morl  quiconquo  aura  Tolontairement  servi  dsg 
guide  aux  troupe  fran^aises. 

'  (3)  La  meme  peine  eora  appliques  a  celui  qui,  servant  de  guidu  atU 
troupes  de  S.  M.  le  roi  de  FiusbQ  et  de  sea  augustes  allies,  auru  ^t&| 
convaincu  de  mauvaise  foi. 

'  (4)  Sera  piiiji  dc  mort  celui  qui,  par  esprit  de  vengeance, 
aviditc,  aura  ptlle,  blessS  ou  tufi  un  individu  quelcouquo  appartenant  1 
aus  annecs  alltiies  contre  In  France. 

'  (5)  Sera  puni  de  vmrt  qiiiconqua  aura  d^truit  dcs  routes,  ponts, 
csnaux,  tci^graphes  ou  cherains  de  for.  La  ratiiiie  peine  eera  appliqn<So 
a  cenx  qui  auront  inceudiu  des  ^diiiccs,  arsenaux,  ou  magasins  mill- , 
tairee. 

'  (6)  Serapani  de  mort  tout  particulicr  qui  aura  portd  los  am 
contj«  lea  troupus  de  S.  M,  lo  roi  do  Pniese  et  ses  augustcs  allies. 

'  (7)  La  prt'sente    proclamation    entrera  en   vigueur  dans  toui^ 
rdtenduo  du  diatrict  occupi-  par  Ic  8'  corps  d'armi-o  dSs  iju'clla  n 
^t^  affich^o  dans  une  localite  quclconque  de  ce  district. 

'  VoS  GoEBEN. 

'  Lo  giin^ral  commandant  le  8*  corps  d'am 
U  5  deeembTe  1870,' 

Ne  need  not  ask  what  feelings  this  ordinance  would  escite,^ 

especially  in  such  a  people  as  the  French:  but  what  purpose 
could  it  be  designed  to  serve  ?  To  make  demands  which  no  one 
could  be  expected  to  comply  with,  and  to  enforce  them  with  such 
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threats,  looks  like  seekin<:  pretests  for  pillage,  deraitalion,  bri)  4 
general  reign  of  terror.  But  the  truth  is  that  these  pmcUmnl' 
and  the  proceedings  founded  upon  them,  are  a  relic  of  an  a 
warfare  which  is  now  outgrown,  and  the  usages  of  wiiieh  c 
to  pass  awaj  with  the  system  that  created  them.  In  barbam 
nations  and  ages,  as  wc  have  said,  all  men  are  fighting  aaimalc, 
neither  giving  nor  expecting  quarter  except  with  the  alternative  of 
slavery.  This  is  the  first  and  savage  state  of  war.  In  the  secon<l, 
the  hired  combatants  are  so  clearly  separated  from  the  civil  popu* 
lation,  that  the  latter  can  be  distinctly  marked  out  to  receive  the 
privileges  of  nnn- combatants  or  to  forfeit  them  by  interference 
in  the  struggle.  But  the  mighty  movement  begun  by  the  French 
Revolution  has  made  war  a  great  national  conflict  rather  than 
a  struggle  for  political  objects  by  means  of  regular  armies;  and 
throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  citizens  themselves  arr 
called  upon,  though  in  various  degrees,  to  learn  the  business,  and, 
when  the  need  arises,  to  act  the  part  of  soldiers.  Our  insular 
position  has  thus  fur  exempted  us  from  the  practical  application 
of  this  great  change;  but  threats  sent  across  our  Channel,  re- 
awakening the  martial  spirit  of  imr  race,  have  caused  as  lo 
prepare  for  it  by  our  Volunteer  force.  For  the  sake  of  those 
children  and  brethren  of  our  families  of  every  class — for  the  sake 
of  tlio  ht'srllis  and  homes  od  which  the  perfunnimce  of  their  duty 
would  bring  ruin,  should  our  island  become  the  theatre  of  war 
according  to  the  Prussian  system — we  have  the  deepest  interest 
in  demanding  that  laws  of  war,  if  such  they  be,  that  might  be  fit 
for  hired  armies,  shall  no  longer  be  applied  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  conflicts  of  nation  against  nation. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  '  ctlizea  army  '  of  Prussia,  u 
if  it  were  an  institution  which  had  peculiar  claims  on  the  sym* 
patbies  of  the  world,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  contrary  is  the  rate. 
The  French  army  also  consists  of  citizens,  serving  in  obedience  la 
the  Ian  of  conscription,  and  returning  after  a  time  to  private  life. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  monster  organization  of  Prussut 
embracer  u// ciVtc^fu;  and,  whilst  the  French  system  emlxxltes  a 
part  of  the  citizens  into  a  kind  of  standing  army,  renewed  by 
rotation,  the  Prussian  system  converts  the  whof«  no/ion  into  a 
standing  army.  The  Franct-tirvtirs  are  as  much  '  citizen -soldiers' 
u  any  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  each  one  of  them  acts  with 
the  sanction  of  his  Goveniment  as  much  as  any  Gennan  soldier 
of  the  Line,  or  Laudwekr,  oi  Landttunn.  But  the  tnitb  is,  that  the 
Draconic  meoisures  adopted  by  the  Prussians,  in  order  to  coerce 
the  French  nation  by  a  reign  of  tcmK',  did  not  arise  out  of  lite 
distinction,  or  want  of  ilistincUun,  between  regnlar  and  irregular 
troops.  The  piuof  of  this  is  the  lact,  that  their  inhuman  code  of 
reprisals  was  put  into  execution  wherever  Prussian  detachmenu 
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had  been  surprised  and  made  prisoners,  without  iDquiring  w 

tliis  had  been  done  by  Francs-tireurs  or  Mobiles:,  or  any  other 

class  of  troops. 

Tnke,  lor  esample,  what  was  done  at  Nemours.  A  patrol  of 
47  UhUns  had  quartered  themselves  in  an  inn,  without  sufSci 
precautions  for  their  own  safety.  In  the  night  300  Mohila — i 
observe,  Francs-tireurs — arrived  and  made  them  prisoners  after  a  1 
short  resistance,  A  day  or  two  after,  5000  Prussians  surrounded 
the  town,  pointed  artillery  against  it,  and  a  force  of  1200  cavalry 
and  infantry  marched  in,  commanding  all  persons  to  retire  within 
their  houses.  The  authorities  were  summoned  to  hear  the  sentence 
— (wo  hours'  pillaffe  and  the  hiiminff  of  the  ipiarler  where  the  affair 
had  taken  place,  an  nvil  an  the  houses  of  all  tfie  members  of  lite  com-  . 
mittee  of  defence.  By  urgent  entreaties,  the  Prussians  consented  . 
to  burn  onhi  the  quarter  in  which  the  inn  stood  :  the  floors  were  ' 
saturated  with  petroleum,  and  the  houses  lired  witli  shells.  The 
(wo  railway  stations  and  fifteen  houses  were  burnt  in  presence  of 
the  authorities,  who  were  forced  to  witness  the  execution,  and 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  officers,  whose  answer 
to  all  appeals  for  pity  and  mercy  was,  that  they  had  special  orders.  ■ 
After  thoroughly  pillaging  the  house  of"  the  Commandant  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  another  fine  mansion,  they  left  the  town, 
carrying  off  the  Maire  and  three  of  the  chief  citizens,  whom  they 
only  sent  back  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  100,000  francs  (4000/.). 
All  this  was  done  without  any  investigation,  nor  was  it  even 
alleged  that  the  Inhabitants  had  had  any  part  in  the  surprise. 

Such  a  case  might  seem  incredible,  however  well  attested, 
were  it  not  the  very  repetition  of  similar  *  military  executions '  in 
Denmark.  The  '  Dagbladet '  mentions  a  case  which  caused  a 
great  sensation  at  the  time,  though  it  was  by  no  means  an 
isolated  one.  It  occurred  in  1S6J,  nt  a  village  called  As- 
sendrup,    near    Horscns.      A    squadron    of    Uhlans    were    sur- 

Erised  at  night  by  a  division  of  Danish  hussars :  Denmark 
id  no  volunteers,  francs-tireurs,  or  forces  of  the  kind.  In 
revenge  for  this  purely  military  success,  a  considerable  Prus- 
sian force  speedily  came  and  burnt  down  the  farm-bouse« 
where  the  Uhlans  bad  been  quartered  and  surprised.  The 
plea  put  forward  by  the  Prussians  in  ail  such  cases  is  that  the  j 
inhabitants  had  given  information  to  their  own  forces  where  to  I 
find  the  enemy's  detachments ;  but  in  no  case  have  they  taken 
the  trouble  to  establish  this  all^ation.  And,  even  were  it 
proved,  how  is  such  conduct  criminal  according  to  their  own 
law  ?  If  it  be  the  duty  of  every  Prussian,  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
to  give  all  the  information  he  can  to  the  defenders  of  his  country, 
how  should  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  every  c 
country  to  do  the  same  ?     Or  does  this  constant  plea  of  the 
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of  war  mean  that,  if  there  are  such  laws,  the  soldiprs  of  I 
Fatherland  are  aboi'p,  <>r  the  people  of  France  beneath  ihemr 
Is  it,  after  all,  a  mere  question  of  nalional  arrogance  and  ani- 
mosity, which  success  has  converted  into  reckless  contempt? 

At  all  events,  the  whole  principle  of  such  military  executions 
is  unsound,  even  were  there  any  rig^ht  to  inflict  them.  It  U  by 
the  use  of  proper  wntth  fulness,  by  sentinels,  and  so  forth,  that 
detachments  are  bound  to  secure  themselves  in  an  enemy's 
country ;  not  by  scorning  these  precautions,  and  then  wreakinp 
vengeance  for  the  consequences  upon  the  unfortunate  people  on 
whom  thev  have  chosen  to  quarter  themselves.  That  the  plea  of 
'  treachery  '  is  nothing  but  a  mere  phrase,  i-onvenient  as  affordin; 
a  pretext  for  that  esercisc  of  brutal  force  which  delights  the 
whole  race  of  Bliichcrs,  may  be  inferred  from  such  a  case  as  thp 
destruction  of  Fontenoi.  Shortly  before  the  cessation  of  Iios- 
lilitles,  the  rail  way- bridge  over  the  Meuse  was  blown  up  by 
a  large  detachment  of  French  cavalry  which  arrived  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  German  guard  were  carried  otf  as  prisoners.  Safh 
a  brilliant  feat  called  for  vengeance ;  but  on  whom  ?  The  French 
cavalry  were  gone  far  out  of  reach,  but  Fontenoi  was  close  by  the 
broken  bridge;  and,  for  no  reason  but  this,  a  detachment  of 
troops  was  immediately  sent  from  Nancy  lo  destroy  the  village. 
Not  the  slightest  evidence  was  obtained,'or  even  sought  for,  that 
the  inhabitants  had  taken  any  part  in  what  was  itself  a  fair  art 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  so-called  'military  executions' 
seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  sheer  vindic  liven  ess  on  account  of 
unexpected  resistance.  For  the  fate  of  Nogent-le-Roi  we  ore 
able  to  cite  both  the  Prussian  and  the  French  accounts ;  and  we 
leave  our  readers  to  form  a  judgment  from  comparing  them.  In 
the  '  Cologne  Gazette '  of  December  21st,  1870,  we  read  : — 

'  The  war  is  assuming  a  cbAroctor  more  and  more  cruel  and  bar- 
boroas.  The  day  before  ytsterday  (the  19th),  for  example,  we  btinit 
Nogest,  on  the  road  &om  Chsiimont  to  Laugrcs.  It  is  to  bo  said  that 
nt  Nogent  our  troops  were  lircd  upon  from  suvoral  private  houses,  and 
that  a  oompauy,  sent  to  chastise  tiiese  acts  by  uupusiug  a  proporUoual 
contribution,  was  likewise  fired  upon,  anil  «as  even  ilriven  from  tie 
liiiea.     A.  frightful  vengeaticc  followed  immediately.' 

The  words  which  wo  have  marked. in  italics  imply  clewly 
that  a  part  of  the  story  remains  untold;  for  a  few  treachefnus 
shots  from  windows  would  not  drive  nut  a  Gennan  detachtnenl, 
especially  when  already  warned  by  similar  proceedings.  The 
French  account  denies  the  shots  from  the  windows  altogelha^^ 
and  tells  the  story  as  follows  : — 

*  On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  Dccombt^r,  a  Pmssian  detachi 
tho  head-qoartors  at  Cbaumont  (Haut-Mame)  paid  a  visit  to  tl 
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town  of  Nogent  la  Roi  (380O  eonla)  to  give  effect  to  large  requisitionB, 
Some  Mobiles,  who  happened  to  be  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  came  np  at 
once  to  drive  them  out,  and  killed  tn'o  of  the  ProfiBians.  Next  day 
(the  7th),  they  came  back  in  force  with  artillery ;  but  400  Mobiletf 
who  had  come  from  Langres,  barricaded  themsclvoa  in  the  town, 
replied  to  the  fire,  and  killed  thirty  men.  The  enemy  then  retired 
the  second  lime  to  Chaumont;  but  on  Monday  morning  (the  12th), 
having  learnt  that  tho  Mobiles  had  evacnated  Kogent,  which  was  now 
left  defencelesB,  thpy  returned  with,  artillery,  to  tho  number  of  from 
7000  to  8000  men,  and  bombarded  tho  town,— repriHalg  tho  more 
odionii  as  tho  place  was  not  reeponeible  for  the  legitimate  defence 
maintained  by  regular  troope.  Presently  the  Fmssian  commander, 
finding  petroleum  more  cipeditione  than  bombs,  which  however  had 
done  not  a  little  harm,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  enter  the  dwellings,  and 
to  saturate  with  this  liquid  the  houses  and  furniture,  even  to  tho 
mattresses.  This  unheard  of  order  was  executed  at  once,  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  of  the  inhabitants,  women  and  children,  who  affirmed 
with  perfect  ti'uth  that  they  hod  tiUien  no  port  in  the  contest  and  had 
offered  no  rosistunco.  Eighty-eight  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  as 
well  as  the  large  and  fine  cutlery-worta  of  M,  Vitry.  All  this  time, 
shots  were  fired  in  the  streets  at  tho  wretched  inhabitants  as  they  fled, 
and  six  of  them  wore  killed.  The  prininpal  citizens  were  arrested,  upon 
no  charge,  and  carried  off  to  Chaumont.  The  Aiijmnt,  M.  Combes, 
was  dragged  thither  through  tho  snow  on  his  naked  feet,  his  arms 
bound  and  his  head  bare,  without  being  ollotrcd  to  pnt  on  his  clothes. 
The  Prussians  offewxl  to  exchange  him  against  a  superior  officer.  On 
the  refusal  of  the  commandant  of  Langres,  they  at  Inst  set  him  at 
liberty  ailer  ten  days  of  the  most  rigorous  confinement.' — Baeueil,  lic, 
pp.  13-14. 

At  Chateaudun,  in  like  manner,  where  the  Prussians  on  their 
first  approach  were  repulsed  by  the  National  Guards  and  the 
FTanci-tiretiTi,  130  bouses  out  of  1000  were  burnt  to  the 
^ound,  and  96  inhabitants  were  carried  ofT  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Let  our  readers  particularly  observe  that  the  defence  of  these 
towns  was  precisely  the  kind  of  service  whicb  would  be  expected 
from  our  Volunteers,  in  case  of  an  invasion  ;  and  their  fate  would 
be  that  of  Dartford  or  Hounslow  under  like  circumstances  with 
like  enemies.  If  any  principle  is  to  be  discovered  in  these  novel 
proceedings,  It  can  be  no  other  than  this  all-comprehensive 
extension  of  the  law  of  vengeance,  that  every  member  of  a 
nation  is  responsible  for  every  act  done  by  every  other  member 
of  the  same  nation  against  an  invader;  and  that,  as  the  one 
great  object  is  to  inllict  as  much  damage  as  possible  upon 
the  bostiJe  people,  there  is  no  need  to  be  particular  in  choosing 
the  individual  sufferer.  That  this  is  really  the  German  view 
seems  strongly  confirmed  by  two  practices  as  to  the  law  of 
hoalaf/et,  which  they  certainly  have  the  merit,  or  odium,  of 
We  refer  to  their  seizure  of  some  chief  inhabitants 
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t-A  various  places,  at  random,  to  serve  as  hostages  fur  tlie  capl 
(if  merchantmen  taken  by  French  cruisers;  and  to  the  remarE^ 
nble  invention  of  compelling  municipal  authorities,  prufessional 
men,  and  aged  fathers  of  families,  to  ride  on  railwav  engines,  as 
sureties  against  the  cutting  of  the  lines  used  by  the  Germans.  If 
we  have  been  tempted  to  see  a  sort  of  grim  humour  in  a  proceeding 
which  some  have  thought  might  he  applied  to  railway  directors 
nearer  home  (who,  however,  art  responsible  for  tlieir  lines),  let 
us  first  see  the  results  which  have  actually  follftwed :- 

'  A  nioinber  of  the  municipal  council  of  Reims,  being  oompell* 
a  atilaile,  to  ride  on  the  louomotivo  of  a  tiniii  going  to  Eperaay, 
killed  ill  a  colliaion  betwuon  this  train  nud  auotlicr  conting 
lieirae.    Tho  coUision  aroBU  from  the  minnauogoniL'nt  uf  the  cngii 
~Sectu:il,'tc..p.  10. 

The  all-enveloping  Prussian  net  has  swept  in  ctvitiani 
were  neither  offenders  (or  the  vicarious  substitutes  for  such)  nor 
iiostages.  The  '  law  of  suspected  persons,'  so  hateful  a  featuic 
of  the  French  revolution,  has  found  its  place  among  theu 
'  usages  of  war,'     Witness  the  following  case : — 

'  At  Vitry-le-Fnin^ais,  a  rich  proprietor  of  Paris,  for  tho  tons 
Brustels,  hiid  loft  in  Fraucu  two  ncjiheH-s.  O'lo  <•(  tlicin,  the  pre 
at  Vitry-lo-Fran^Ms,  was  gniatly  astonished  to  see  a  Pmsoian 
oomo  iuto  his  room,  followed  by  fonr  soldiers.  It  was  morning 
offiuer  ordered  him  to  get  up.  '''  What  do  yuit  want  with  mo  ?  "  a 
tlio  nmgistrato.  "  To  scud  yon  off  to  Gertnnny,  where  you  wiH 
dotained  in  tho  fortress  of  Mainz." — "  On  wlint  groimd  ¥  "  "  Thi 
no  pert  of  my  duty  to  tell  you." — "  I  demand  tliun  to  epcak  to  tlw 
commandant  of  tho  town,"—"  Olt  1  as  to  that,  dreea  youraolf,  and  let 
us  bo  moving."-~The  Procurom*.  brought  boforu  thu  superior  nfficer, 
renewed  his  question,  "  You  do  not  liko  the  Prussians  ouougU."  Mud 
tho  man  of  war,  "and,  as  your  infiucace  might  bo  injariotis  to  as  on 
account  of  your  social  Htondiug,  wo  artj  going  to  send  yon  out  of  tbo 
country."  The  magistrato  was  sent  oS  by  tlio  ti-ain,  without  boiiig 
alloivcd  time  to  nrnuigd  his  affairs  or  to  t^o  imy  money,  lie  is^  in 
£sol,  in  tlie  fortress  of  Maycnco,  where  his  miclo  has  been  obliged  tn 
amid  hiui  a  sum  uf  2IX)0  francs.  Tho  other  nephew,  a  counciUcr  id 
the  court  of  appeal  at  Nimuy,  has  had  the  snmu  fate,  and  is  now  s 
prisoner  of  n-ar  in  tlie  fortruse  of  Itastadt.  Thus  th*i  Prussians  arrest 
as  prisoners  of  war  men  who  have  never  borne  arms.  This  is  nothing 
leas  than  the  prikeednro  of  tho  Inquisition  applied  by  military  power 
on  account  of  patriotic  opinions.' — Bfcucil,  tfc,  pp.  II,  12. 

There  is,  fioally,  another  point  in  which  the  usage  of  war,  as 
nmctised  bv  the  Germans,  seems  to  require  a  reform  in  tlw 
interest  of  humanity.  Wc  refer  to  the  treatment  of  iodividuals 
who  become  int'olved  In  quarrels  with  the  foreign  soldiery,  and 
by  resistance  or  interfercoce  with  them,  render  themselves  liable 
to  maitial    law.     Numerous    instances    hare    occurred  of  sadt 


.-  at  all. 
from  quoting  several  examples  from  the  works 
betore  us,  in  order  not  to  embitter  tlio  calm  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples. None  will  surelj  deny  that  to  leave  the  execution  of 
martial  law  in  the  hands  of  individual  soldiers,  and  those  the  very 
ones  whose  conduct  is  at  least  alleged  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  quarrel,  is  a  proceeding  unworthy  of  civilized  warfare.  No 
loss  could  possibly  be  suffered  by  enacting  that  no  civilian  should 
be  shot  under  martial  law  except  by  a  court-martial ;  and  that 
in  no  case  should  ho  lose  his  life  if  the  siildiers  should  be  proved 
to  have  given  provocation  of  such  a  kind  that  a  complaint  pre- 
ferred after  the  deed  would  be  useless.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  where  a  civilian  is  troublesome,  it  is  enougli 
for  all  practical  purposes  to  shut  him  up,  or  to  carry  him  off  to 
&  distance,  and  let  Lim  find  his  own  way  home.  In  fine,  any 
damage  that  civilians  can  do,  where  proper  precaution  is  used 
by  officers,  is  so  insignificantly  small,  that  it  is  at  least  not  worth 
while  to  incur,  by  extreme  severity,  the  odium  and  indignation 
with  which  Europe  has  resounded. 

The  true  law  both  of  justice  and  policy  is  stated  with 
admirable  force  and  clearness  by  Colonel  Hamley: — 

■  Let  tlio  invadei  treat  the  population  of  tho  hostile  State,  and  use 
its  resources,  its  he  would  an  ally  b  or  his  own,  Superior  cfficieucy 
and  superior  skill  would  still  retain  their  advantDgeB ;  and  let  him  not 
supplement  deficiencies  in  force  or  vigilance  by  a  system  of  torroriara, 
but  restrict  hia  enterprises  to  the  space  which  he  can  protect,  or 
extend  them  at  hia  own  peril,  not  at  that  of  tho  population.  Com- 
manders have  already  abandoned  some  of  their  privileges  in  defereneo 
to  the  jirogress  of  civilization — tbcy  no  longer  make  slaves  of  their 
uaptivea,  nor  enoonrage  indiacriminate  plunder,  nor  massacre  tho 
inhabitants  of  citios  tidcen  by  storm ;  let  still  further  concessions  ba 
required  of  tbem.  To  say  this  is  to  argue  in  tho  interests  of  all  tlio 
world  against  the  victorious  invodcr^nay,  I  will  not  oven  except  the 
yictorions  invader  lumself.  It  is  bettor  that  novr  restrictions  ^ould 
be  placed  on  conquerors  than  that  laws  should  be  perverted,  humanity 
outraged,  and  prosperous  provinces  converted  into  frightful  deserts. 
To  the  plea  that  the  custom  of  war  authorises  these  acts,  the  reply  is 
that  tho  custom  ia  net  of  our  time  ;  it  is  derived  from  periods  which 
are  tho  stigma  of  nations  and  the  blots  of  history ;  from  times  of 
general  rapine  and  violence ;  irom  tho  French  Rovolntiou,  the  Middle 
Agos,  and  epochs  yet  nearer  to  barbarism.  That  we  should  repudiate 
and  denoimue  it  is  tho  more  necessary  because  this  metliod  of  making 
war  can  never  be  of  even  temporary  advantage  to  ourselves.  It  is 
imposeiblo  to  suppose  that  England,  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  would 
tolerate  the  infliction  by  her  troops  of  tho  rigours  which  France 
undergoes.  Still  more  impossible  would  it  bo  to  admit  that  wo  should 
be  suffering  no  moro  than  tho  just  penalties  for  opposing  invasion,  in 
tbo  slunghter  of  our  citizens  goaded  into  resistance  by  intolerahlo 
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injuries,  uid  in  the  converBion  of  whole  comities  into  wasted,  of  ujiect 
for  mere  horriljlu  tliau  tlioy  Lure  id  times  whttn  tlieir  iululiibuiU 
pointed  tliemBclves  liluo  and  wottthippod  the  eanguiimry  god»  of  (nlwt 
no  fancied  in  be)  &n  oztinct  theology.' 

We  cite  one  last  authority,  to  which  some  readm  will  fttt&ch 
peculiar  weight,  drawing  the  like  conclusion  from  the  highest 
principles: — 

'  Here,  then,  is  the  prohibition  to  nil  mortal  foude ;  mercy  to  k 
snbmisBive  foe  is  to  be  no  longer  an  exceptional  and  adminhlti  reach 
«f  human  goodncse,  bnt  a  plain  dnty.  Human  beings  haro  heuoe- 
forth.  La  all  cases,  a  right  to  terms,  a  right  to  qoart«r,' 

Our  rase  is  stated,  unless  readers  conversant  with  the  facts 
should  complain  that  it  is  understated.  But  we  repeat,  for  the 
lost  time,  that  we  are  discussing  principles, 
a  remedy,  not  framing  an  indictment  against  Germanj'.  Wi 
abstain,  therefore,  from  dwelling  upon  acts  of  mere 
vidual  disorder,  however  harrowing  many  of  the  details, 
upon  acts  which  have  heen  perpetrated  hy  the  German 
but  which  their  superior  authorities  do  not  defend  in  princijde, 
Not  even  catastrophes  like  tlic  conflagration  of  Bazeilles,  horrible 
though  they  be,  are  the  theme  of  our  remonstrance,  because  the 
Oerman  authorities  seem  to  have  given  up  the  plea  of  milil 
execution.  The  fate  of  that  unhappy  village  is  now  set  dowB 
the  same  cause  which  has  produced  similar  though  less  terril 
events  at  other  places  and  in  other  wars,  namely,  the  lawlt 
of  the  soldiers,  who  liad  become  intoxicated.  But  the  questiooj 
principle  only  arises  when  such  things  are  done,  not  from  laxityi 
discipline,  the  cases  of  which  we  gladly  acknowledge  to  have  * 
rare,  but  also  under  the  sui>erintendcnce  of  officers,  in  obedience" 
to  specific  orders.  And  it  is  the  latter  cla«8  of  outrages  that  con- 
stitute the  most  peculiar  feature  of  the  late  war.  We  do  not 
envy  the  Germans  the  spoils,  nor  is  ours  the  voice  that  shall 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  curses,  under  the  weight  of  which  they 
are  taking  their  wav  homeward  out  of  France.  Our  sole  object 
has  l>een  to  bring  out  the  points  in  which  their  mode  of  warlaK 
seems  to  differ  from  thai  dictated  by  the  first  principles  of 
humanity  and  civilization,  not  for  exposure  on  the  pilloTT 
of  international  opinion,  but  for  discussion  in  the  clear  light  of 
reason  upon  what  is  right  and  wrong  iu  men  towards  ihrir 
fellow  men,  and  in  the  serene  but  all  pervading  atmosphere  of 
Christian  charity  and  brotherhood. 

Happily,  this  spirit  has  shone  fortli,  c\en  In  the  lale  terrible 
war,  and  borne  fruit  never  before  seen  In  the  blood-stained  annaU 
of  the  world.  The  belligerents  tliemselves  have  not  only  bma 
faithful  to  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
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slaughter  and  mutilation,  and  on  interference  wllK  the  succour 
of  the  wounded  ;  but  they  have  employed  all  the  resources  of 
science  to  keep  pace,  as  far  as  such  gigantic  operations  rendered 
.posiible,  with  all  the  exigencies  of  suffering,  with  the  decencies 
due  to  the  dead,  and  even  with  the  sanitary  measures  needful  to 
prevent  the  fields  of  battle  becoming  hotbeds  of  pestilence.  If  the 
political  impartiality  of  neutrals  has  been  resented  as  apathy, 
their  humane  sympathy  and  unstinted  help  to  the  wounded  and 
famishing  has  been  freely  acknowledged,  and  has  doubtless  sown 
the  seeds  of  a  future  goodwill  which  will  help  to  cement  the 
brotherhood  of  nations.  The  white  cross  of  charity  has  shed 
over  the  bloodiest  fields  a  far  purer  light  than  ever  shone  from 
the  red  cross  of  misguided  zeal.  Such  are  the  blessings  which 
we  owe  partly  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  partly  to  the  free 
uacQvenanted  spirit  of  human  kindness.  Why,  then,  should  not 
n  similar  and  more  comprehensive  agreement,  guided  by  the 
same  spirit,  be  established  by  all  civilized  nations,  to  clear  up 
all  that  is  doubtful,  to  humanize  all  that  is  cruel,  to  restrain  all 
that  is  rapacious,  in  the  usages  of  war ;  and,  instead  of  throwing 
into  the  seething  caldron  of  iniquity  every  safeguard  for  life  and 
property,  for  capital  and  industry,  for  domestic  peace,  and  even 
for  the  good  conscience  and  character  of  the  combatants  them- 
selves, to  cast  the  »gis  of  public  law  over  the  innocent  and 
helpless,  and  purify  the  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles  as  far  as 
possible  from  human  passion  ? 

The  immediate  and  practical  objects  most  needful  and  desir- 
able to  be  settled  by  a  new  convention  seem  to  be  the  following ; — 

laL  To  decide  whether  forces  like  the  Prussian  Landsturm, 
the  Franci-tircurs,  the  Garde  Nattonale  Sedentaire,  and  our 
Volunteers,  are  to  be  recognized  or  not ;  and  to  enact  uniformity 
in  this  respect;  so  that  a  State  may  not  lay  down  one  law  at 
home  and  practise  another  abroad. 

2nd.  To  decide  whether  volunleers,  not  being  natives  of  the 
country  in  whose  armies  they  fight,  are  to  be  treated  on  the  same 
footing  as  natives,  when  made  prisoners  of  war.  This  question 
was  raised  in  the  Danish  war,  when  the  Germans  refused  to  treat 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  volunteers  in  the  same  manner  as 
Danes. 

3rd.  To  regulate  the  principles  on  which  an  invading  army- 
may  obtain  supplies  from  the  inhabitants,  and  to  aljolish  all 
needless  and  arbitrary  requisitions, 

4th.  To  determine  whether  the  civil  population  may  be  made 
to  perform  military  work,  such  as  digging  trenches,  and  so  forth, 
for  the  invading  force,  as  the  Prussians  have  compelled  them  to 
work,  both  in  Denmark  and  in  France. 
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5Ui.  To  abolish,  totally   and    unt 
biistngcs,  as  useless  am)  barbarnus. 

(itb.  To  forbid  thp  Bystcin  of  vicarious  retaliation,  as  «xeTci>eJ 
by  the  I'russians,  and  particularly  the  practice  of  oHicial  inceodi- 
arisin. 

7th,  To  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  esecaling  prisoner*  iir 
civilians,  otherwise  than  for  armed  restsbtnce,  and  after  inretti- 
gntion  bv  court-martial. 

8th.  To  exempt  tosviis  from  bombardment  where  they  are  not 
used  as  part  of  a  defensive  position,  and  where  the  bombardment 
does  not  serve  to  give  the  attacking  party  immediate  possession 
by  dislodging  the  defenders. 

We  are  convinced  that  none  of  these  proposals,  if  iitloptrd, 
would  render  war  less  effective  for  its  legitimate  puriioses  ;  nod 
that  their  adoption,  besides  the  immediate  diminution  of  auSerlng^ 
and  loss  and  demornli/atinn,  would  tend  to  cherish  that  betta 
spirit  which,  we  ha»e  the  highest  authority  for  believing, 
one  day  make  an  end  of  war. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  objected,  that  the  efTort  required  to  obtl 
such  an  international  agreement  would  suffice  to  obtain  the 
of  nations  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war ;  and  that,  as  tlie  )a| 
is  at  present  hopeless,  the  former  is  impracticable.  But  itl 
only  by  the  process  of  partial  amrlioratinn  that  a  deeply  rooted  • 
can  be  eradicated,  and  a  complete  and  lasting  reform  efTrc 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  we  are  misled  by  truis 
plausible  to  be  sound,  by  words  too  simply  expressive  to  coavt 
a  full  truth.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  none  but  a  radical  r«niec 
will  avail  against  a  radical  evil ;  that,  while  civilized  i 
continue  to  make  their  last  appeal  to  brute  violence,  which  i^ 
lawless  and  inhuman  in  itself,  to  impose  upim  it  humanizing 
laws  is  only  breaking  off  a  branch  here  and  there  from  the 
upas-tree  of  war.  which  throws  its  deadly  shade  over  all  the 
world.  Nay,  it  is  even  reiterated,  with  that  affected  philosophy 
and  real  love  of  startling  paradox  which  marks  an  age  of  re-action 
against  received  doctrines,  that  the  surest  remedy  for  the  love  of 
fighting  will  be  found  in  the  very  extremity  of  suffering,  horror, 
and  disgust,  inspired  by  evil  usages,  just  as  the  coursr  t)f  war 
is  shortened  by  more  deadly  weapons  and  lavish  expenditure; 
and  we  are  expected  to  learn  from  recent  experience  that 
'  TTiii-  is  a  moneter  of  such  hideons  mien. 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  bat  to  be  seou.' 


But  even  thing 
seems  only  to  be 
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the  cessation  of  the  iron  rain  tlat  fell  in  answer  upon  lln.' 
famishing  citj'  of  Paris,  every  sympathetic  fibre  of  our  hearts 
has  been  kept  upon  the  rack  ;  but  must  via  not  also  confess  to  a 
sense  of  gratified  curiosity  anil  excitement  on  a  scale  never  felt 
before  ?  The  harrowing  detiiils  brought  daily  under  our  eyes 
by  modem  channels  of  intelligence,  as  if  we  witnessed  them 
ourselves,  have  for  the  time  taught  every  one  who  can  read  a 
penny  paper  something  of  what  war  really  is,  and  called  forth  the 
hope  that  tbls  is  the  monster's  last  revel :  but  those  very  details 
have  been  sought  with  such  avidity,  that  a  morning  journal  with- 
-out  a  pitched  battle,  a  bombardment,  ur  a  bloody  tortie,  was 
almost  a  disappointment.  The  combative  elements  of  our 
nature  have  been  inflamed  with  some  infection  of  that  red  haze 
which  is  said  to  float  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  soldier  on  his 
first  battle-field,  inspiring  him  with  a  fury  to  shed  blood.  We 
do  not  doubt  that,  in  thoughtful  minds,  the  love  of  peace  has 
been  confirmed,  and  new  vows  have  been  registered  to  oppose 
all  needless  war  ;  but  where  is  the  proof  that  such  feelings  have 
so  laid  hold  upon  the  general  mind  even  of  peaceful  England, 
as  to  give  a  practical  security  against  the  passions  which  may 
break  out  in  future  war  ?  It  was  not  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strife,  when  all  these  horrors  were  still  veiled,  but  near  its  end, 
when  we  had  supped  full  of  them,  that  a  cry  was  raised  for  our 
own  entrance  upon  the  bloody  game. 

How  little  a  far  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  evils  of 
war  has  influenced  the  combatants  themselves,  whose  tenacity 
of  rc«istance  on  the  one  side,  and  stern  perseverance  on  the 
Other,  were  only  intensified  by  all  the  eipfrience  of  that  bloody 
August  which  endfd  with  Sedan — bear  witness  Paris — -bear 
witness  Berlin.  The  capacity  of  human  passion  seems  un- 
bounded for  sufTering  as  well  as  for  glory.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  that  spectacle  of  renewed  war,  this  time  of  citizen  against 
citizen,  which  we  can  only  view  with  'our  hearts  failing  us 
for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming 
upon  the  earth.'  This  reawakening  of  warlike  frenzy  may 
be  temporary;  but  does  either  nation  appear  to  shrink  from 
the  future  conflict  of  revenge,  which  the  one  side  loudly  pro- 
claims, and  for  which  the  other  promises  to  be  ready,  or  even 
cynically  provokes  it  ?  The  strain  of  domestic  suffering  upon 
the  citizen  army  of  Germany  has  no  more  wrought  a  cure  than 
has  the  exhausting  misery  of  France  ;  and  the  promise  of  Prince 
Bismarck  to  the  Frankfort  burgess — '  there  will  not  be  another 
war  in  our  time' — is  only  the  boast  of  the  resolved  conqueror, 
itolding  his  enemy  in  a  grasp  which  he  feels  strong  enough  ti 
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maiDtain  :  though  the  ironj  of  fate  baa  oflco  s  Neacn*  br  fucb 

The  truth  is  that  human  nature,  especially  in  tbrae  latrr  *fT*  of 
the  world,  sccma  to  have  a  limitless  ambition  for  at  least  stririii|r 
to  overcome  every  new  force  of  moral  as  well  as  pfayiical  raistsac« 
to  its  desires.  In  material  progress',  the  qaickeoed  puUe  of  civili- 
zation is  answered  bv  the  acceleration  of  our  own  ;  the  votk  of 
weeks  is  crowded  into  days,  and  every  abrid|rtnent  of  labcrar 
cuts  out  new  tasks.  In  our  moral  and  ipecolatire  [ires,  erery 
triumph  over  old  bonds  and  prejudices  makes  the  claim  fur 
liberty  more  grasping,  and  the  temptation  to  dare  and  da  grows 
stronger  with  its  gratification — 

'  Aailax  omm'a  perpeti 
Qons  hnnuuia  ruit  per  vetitnm  ncba.' 

So  is  it  with  war.  We  of  the  present  generation  hare  been  told, 
from  our  childhood,  that  improvement  in  weapons  of  de»tr action 
would  make  an  end  of  war.  They  may  have  shortened  it,  bat 
in  an  unforeseen  way:  nalhely,  by  making  the  victory,  already 
virtually  won  by  superior  numbers  or  preparation  or  strategy, 
more  rapidly  decisive.  This  seems  to  be  the  lesson  alike  of  the 
Italian,  Danish,  Austrian,  and  French  ware ;  not,  most  assuredly, 
that  wholesale  slaughter  Las  made  fighting  too  destructive  to  be 
ventured  on.  Every  new  invention  has  but  called  forth  new 
energy  to  use  or  counteract  it ;  the  defence  has  kept  pace  with 
the  attack  in  the  endurance  of  flesh  and  blood,  mind  and  nerrc^ 
■  well  as  fire  and  iron  ;  and  men  have  no  more  feared  to  stand 
Klip  against  the  needle-gun  and  rhassepot,  the  Armstroog  and  ibe 
I  Knipp,  than  the  rebel  angels  of  Milton  feared  to  face  the  '■  dnsd 
mrtillery  of  heaven,'  '  To  suffer  as  to  do,  our  strength  is  equal ;' 
and  human  nature  shews  as  yet  no  sign  of  being  frightened  OHt 
of  war.  But  human  nature  is  apt  to  yield  to  gentleness.  «Itrre 
it  only  hardens  itself  to  resbt  force. 

On  this  principle  we  Innk  to  the  mitigation  of  tlie  stem 
military  law,  not  nsly  as  good  in  itself,  not  only  as  a  rigki 
clnimed  by  humanity,  not  only  as  sound  policy  in  warriors,  bs: 
as  the  most  hopeful  means  of  putting  an  end  to  war.  Tboar 
who  will  only  hear  of  radical  reforms  are  muled,  as  we  haw 
hinted,  by  the  fallacies  which  hang  about  words  and  figures  ui 
speech.  To  answer  in  their  own  language,  let  tbem  see  haws 
emrdener  practises  eradication.  The  weed  thai  springs  up  ia  m 
iMnir,  with  no  depth  of  rout,  is  twslly  plucked  up,  or  turned  ofV 
with  spud  or  hoe ;  but  the  tlt>rp-n>i>u>d  parasite  or  tenacias 
Undweed,  which  has  spread  ita  fiWs  tkrongb  all  the  ami,  ^« 
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be  scntched  and  killed  by  cutting  off,  with  unceasing  diligence^ 
every  leaf  from  which  its  life  is  fed.  The  upas-tree,  whose  root 
we  cannot  even  reach,  so  deeply  is  it  struck  In  the  hardened 
soil,  may  be  destroyed  by  lopping  off  its  boughs  and  plucking 
away  each  new  shoot,  till 

'  Shorn  of  its  strength,  tho  giant  growth,  though  hare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  Loath  ' 

and  the  trunk  dies  a  sure,  though  lingering  death. 

So  may  It  be  with  war  ;  and  that  it  may  be  so  we  Invoke,  at 
this  crisis,  before  indifference  again  steals  over  us,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  humane,  of  all  Christian  men,  '  Whatsoever  ye  will 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  ihcm ;  for  Tins 
IS  THE  Law.'  We  shrink  not  from  ending  tlius,  since  we  arc 
writing  of  and  for  Christian  Nations. 


Art.  VIll. — 1.  Das  Geburtsjahr  ChHsti  ;  gMchichllich-ehrono- 
hi/iiche  Untermchungen  von  A.  W.  Zumpt.      Leipzig,  1869. 

2,  Fasti  Sacri,  or  a  Ke>i  to  the  Chroiwlogtf  of  the  New  TettamsiiL 
By  Thomas  Lewln,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  M,A., 
F£.A.     London,  1865. 

ALL  Biblical  students  have  long  since  been  aware  that  the 
Common  Era,  computing  events  from  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  and  fixed  in  tho  753td  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
is  altogetlier  untrustworthy.  It  was  first  devised  by  Diony- 
sius,  an  abbot  of  the  sixth  century,  and  first  brought  Into 
general  use  under  the  Corlovingian  Kings.  But,  however  well  il 
might  pass  muster  in  an  uncritical  age,  a  very  slight  examination 
sufficed  to  show  that  it  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the  first 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  This  a  very  few  words  will 
make  plain.  We  may  deduce  from  Josephus  that  Herod  tlie 
Great  died  in  the  spring  of  the  year  4  before  Christ  according 
to  the  Dionysian  Era,'  Taking  then  Into  account  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  as  recorded  by 
St,  Matthew,  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  Nativity  of  Christ 
later  than  five  years  before  the  period  that  is  commonly  assigned. 
Thus  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
connected  with  chronology  in  the  whole  first  Gospel.  But 
un  passing  to  ihe  third,  we  find  ourselves  greatly  porplexeil, 
!St,  Luke  tells  us  at  his  outset  that  his  narrative  begins  'in 
the  days  of  Herod,  the   King  of  Judipa.'     When,  however,  he 

S.    See  (he  Essay  by  M.  Freret  \a  Ihe  'MemoirM  dc 
'  Tol.  Mi.  p.  878. 
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comei  to  the  taxing  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  at  least 
province  of  Judoea,  whicli  brourrht  Joseph  and  Mary  to  I> 
at  Bethlehem,  he  makes  mention  of  Cyreniu»,  more  properly 
according  to  the  Roman  form  Quirinius,  or,  if  we  desire  to  be 
most  accurate  of  all,  Quirinua.  The  words  of  St,  Luke  in  tlii» 
passage  are  rendered  as  follows  in  our  Authorized  Version  ; 
'And  this  tasing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  Governor 
of  Syria,' 

It  is  at  this  point  that  our  perplexities  begin.  We  learn  from 
isl  Matthew  that,  upon  the  death  of  Herod,  his  son  Arcbelaui 
was  appointed  to  reign  in  Judfea  in  his  room,*  We  learn  from 
Josephus  that,  after  ruling  for  not  quite  ten  years,  Archelaiis 
was  deposed  and  banished  by  the  Emperor  Augustus.f  Then, 
and  then  only,  that  is  in  the  year  6  of  the  Common  Era,  .luda'n 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  Fubllus  Quirinus,  who 
was  sent  over  as  Goveriior  of  Syria,  proceeded  to  take  in  hand 
the  business  of  the  Census.  Or,  as  Josephus  states  it,  'More- 
over, Quirinus  cauic  himself  into  Judiea,  which  was  now  added 
to  Syria,  to  take  an  account  of  their  substance  and  dispose  of 
Archelaus's  money.'  J 

It  would  seem,  then,  at  first  si^ht,  as  though  St.  Luke  had 
placed  the  birth  of  our  Lord  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later  than 
the  date  which  other  and  equal  authorities  compel  us  to  assign. 

But  supposing  this  difliculty  solved — and  we  will  present!] 
show  how  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  it — there 
still  a  subsequent  text  which  is  far  from  being  clear,  St.  Lai 
goes  on  to  give  a  precise  date — the  only  precise  date,  we  m 
observe  in  passing,  that  is  given  by  any  one  of  the  four  Evi 
pctisis.  He  adduces  'the  fifteenth  jear  of  the  reign  of  Tiberii 
Ca;sar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  Qovernor  of  Judaea."  Now, 
Augustus,  having  died  in  bis  own  month  of  August,  A.D.  14  nf 
the  Common  Era,  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  may  be  taken  b> 
point  to  A.D.  2y,  In  that  year,  continues  Sl  Luke,  '  the  word 
of  God  came  unto  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias,  in  (he  wilderness.' 
A  period  somewhat  later,  by  a  few  months  at  least,  must  be 
ascribed  to  our  Lord's  own  baptism  and  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry.  At  that  time,  says  St.  Luke,  'Jesus  himself 
began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age.'  So  it  stands  in  our 
Authorised  Version,  but,  perhaps,  more  accurately,  as  follows,  in 
the  note  to  TischendorTs  edition  :  *  And  Jesus  himself,  when  he 
began,  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.'  Now,  then,  taking  his 
Nativity,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  not  later  than  the  year 

•  M»tt^  c.  ii.  terse  22. 
t  'Aot.  Jncl.,'lib.  X' 
I  '  Ant.  Jud.,'  lib.  X 
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S  before  the  Common  Era,  it  would  follow  that  at  the  com- 
irienremrnt  of  his  ministry  he  must  have  bt-cn,  nut  as  St. 
Luke  states,  '  about  thirty  ' — mcrel  iroiv  rpLojcavra — but  at  least 
thirty-fi>ur  or  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

These  diftifulties — and  above  all  those  connected  with  the 
'taxing'  of  Quirinus — have  exercised  in  no  small  degree  the 
ingenuity  of  commentators.  Most  various  have  been  their  expe- 
dients. Some  have  declared  the  whole  parenthesis  about  Quirinus 
to  be  an  early  gloss  and  interpolation  of  the  text.  Others, 
observing  that  Sentius  Saturninns  had  been  Governor  of  Syria 
some  time  before  the  death  of  Herod,  desired,  although  with  no 
authority  from  manuscripts,  to  substitute  his  name  for  that  of 
Cyrenius  in  St.  Luke.  This,  it  appears,  no  less  an  authority 
than  Tertullian  was  willing  to  do."  Other  changes  in  the  test 
were  proposed  by  others.  Some,  without  tampering  with  the 
words,  attempted  to  c(mslrue  Trpmrr]  in  the  sense  of  ■n-porepa; 
the  meaning  of  St.  Luke  being,  as  they  alleged,  to  explain  that 
the  Census  which  caused  the  journey  to  Rethlehem  differed  from 
and  was  earlier  than,  the  Census  of  Quirinus.  There  seems, 
however,  no  adequate  motive  for  such  a  reflection  on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist,  and  that  construction  would  be  moreover  a  force 
upon  the  Greek. 

Leaving  the  words  as  they  stand,  there  has  also  been  more 
recently  an  ingenious  but  fanciful  theory.  There  was  only  one 
Census,  it  is  said,  hut  that  interrupted  in  its  progress.  As 
commanded  by  Augustus,  and  as  commenced,  we  may  suppose, 
in  the  year  5  before  Christ  according  to  the  Common  Era,  it 
may  have  proceeded  so  far  that  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  many 
more,  went  down  to  their  own  city  to  be  taxed.  But  Augustus 
in  his  indulgence,  having  perhaps  relented,  the  new  taxation  may 
have  been  laid  ;tsidc  and  not  resumed  till  twelve  years  after- 
wards, when  Judira  was  reduced  to  a  province  and  Quirinus 
sent  out  as  Governor.  By  this  theory  the  first  chronological 
difficulty  might  perhaps  he  explained  away;  but  then  this 
theory  rests  only  on  conjecture  without  one  shred  of  evidence  or 
corroborative  testimony. 

On  the  whole,  then,  this  parenthesis  of  St,  Luke  about 
Cvrenius  has  remained  obscure.  Strauss,  in  bis  '  Life  of  Jesus,' 
points  to  it  with  exultation  as  to  one  of  those  points  in  which  he 
desires  to  convict  the  Gospels  of  contradiction  or  inaccuracy. 
On  the  other  side  the  ablest  commentators  have  been  willing  to 
nitow  that  the  passage  is  difficult,  and  has  not  yet  received  that 

J  elucidation  of  which  it  would  doubtless  admit. 
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It  is  tlierefore  with  esperial  pleasure  that  we  wplcome  thii^ 
publication  of  Dr.  Zumpt.  VVc  g'ather  from  the  Dedicatioa 
that  the  author  was  a  I'avourice  pupil  of  Dr.  Twesten,  tbc 
eminent  Professor  of  Theolog^y  in  the  Unlversitj-  of  Berlin ;  and 
we  are  informed  that,  as  a  classic  scholar  and  exponent  of 
Roman  History,  he  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  in  Germany. 
This  gentleman  has  devoted  a  whole  volume  to  the  point  at  issue, 
and  propounded  a  careful  and  consistent  theory  upon  it. 

That  theorv,  indeed,  is  not  altogctlier  new.  It  was  first  pro* 
poumied  by  Dr.  Zumpt,  in  a  Latin  Essay  which  appeared  at 
Berlin  in  1854  :  '  Commentatio  de  Syria  Romanorum  provinci4 
ab  Ca'sare  Augusto  ad  T,  Vespasianum.'  Since  thai  time  Jt  has 
been  most  favourably  noticed  in  this  country.  Mr.  Lewin  hu 
adopted  it  in  bis  able  and  comprehensive,  though  not  always  con- 
vincing, work  on  the  New  Testament  Chronology  which  we  have 
named  second  in  the  beading  of  this  article.*  Dr.  Alford,  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  whose  untimely  death,  even  while  these  pages  are 
passing  through  the  press,  we  observe  with  deep  concern,  has  on 
twn  occasions  given  to  the  Uieory  of  Dr.  ^umpt  the  sanction  of 
bis  high  authority;  first,  in  18G0,  in  the  article  'Cyrenius,' 
which  he  contributed  to  Dr.  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible,' 
and  again,  in  1803,  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  his  own 
excellent  Commentary  on  the  Greek  Testament 

On  neither  occasion,  however,  has  the  Dean  gone  into  the  case 
at  all  fully.  '  Zumpt,'  be  says,  in  his  Commentary,  'by  ail- 
ments too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  very  striking  and 
satisfactory  — .' 

But  this  Latin  Dissertation  of  Dr.  Zumpt — only  known,  as  we 
imagine,  to  the  highest  class  of  Biblical  scholars — has  bceo 
recently  succeeded  by  a  book  from  the  same  band  in  a  living 
language.  Here  the  theory  in  question  is  both  more  fully  stated 
and  more  forcibly  defended.  As  it  stands  before  us  in  its  full 
proportions,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  its  force  and  power. 
Proceeding,  as  it  does,  by  the  way,  not  of  vague  conjecture,  but 
of  sound  historical  deduction,  it  seems  to  ns  to  explain  the  entire 
difiicuity,  and  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
on  this  point  beyond  the  reach  of  future  cavil. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  date  of  the  Nativity  that  is  alone  con- 
cerned. Dr.  Zumpt,  in  this  volume,  points  out  that,  on  fais  first 
theory,  combined  with  another  which  he  urges,  the  exact  date  of  J 
the  Passion  also  may  be  probably  deduced.  Under  these  circuin 
stances,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  cm 
than  has  hitherto  been  afforded  in  this  country,  might  perhaps  b 
welcome  to  many  English  readers. 
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In  this  attempt  wc  do  not  propose,  however,  to  follow  throug^h 
every  wandering  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Zumpt.  So  great — so  very 
great — are  his  stores  of  learning  and  his  powers  of  research, 
that  they  have  sometimes  led  him  into  collateral  narratives  or 
illustrations  not  at  all  essential  to  his  argument.  We,  neither 
possessing  his  vast  erudition  nor  inclined  to  make  so  unmerciful 
a  use  of  it,  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  main  proofs  by  which 
his  positions  are  defended.  We  hope,  therefore,  while  giving 
an  account  of  his  'discovery,'  as  Dean  Alford  has  justly  termed 
it,  to  be  able  to  present  it  to  the  public  in  a  plainer  and  more 
popular  form. 

At  the  very  outset  the  word  '  first '  (or  vpiiivi)  in  the  text  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  afford  a.  clue,  or  at  least  to  suggest  an 
inquiry.  Might  not  Quirinus  have  held  the  office  of  Governor 
of  Syria,  not  once  only,  but  on  two  occasions — first,  in  ibe  year  4 
before  the  Christian  Era,  when  Judaea,  after  some  previous  pre- 
parations and  announcements,  was  taxed  according  to  the  Jewish 
manner,  each  man  repairing  to  his  own  city  for  that  purpose  J 
and  secondly,  in  the  year  6  after  the  Christian  Era,  when  Judiea, 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  was  taxed  according  to  the  Roman 
fashion,  and  when  Quirinus  was  sent  out  for  the  second  time  to 
the  same  post?  Were  such  the  case,  the  words  of  St,  Luke,  in 
strict  grammatical  construction,  would  mean  only  that  the 
Census  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ  was  the  first  Census  taken 
under  Quirinus,  as  distinguished  from  the  second. 

Such,  then,  briefly  stated,  is  the  theory  that  Dr.  Zumpt  and 
Mr.  Lewin  desire  to  maintain.  But  was  the  fact  really  so?  Did 
indeed  Quirinus  fill  his  Syrian  office  at  an  earlier  date?  Now, 
for  the  events  of  this  epocli  in  the  East  we  have,  in  general,  two 
separate  and  trustworthy  authorities,  the  one  Roman,  and  the 
other  Jewish,  Dion  Cassius  and  Josephus.  It  so  happens,  bow- 
ever,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  that  both  of  these  fail  us  at  this 
particular  point,  exactly  for  the  same  period  of  time.  There  is 
an  interval  in  tlie  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  arising  from  a  break 
in  the  manuscript,  from  the  year  ti  before  Qirist  till  the  year  4 
after,  according  to  the  Common  Era.  Josephus  relates  very  fully 
the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  also  the  first  events  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  but  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the  marriage  of 
Archelaus  to  his  brother's  widow,  and  does  not  resume  bis  narra- 
tive until  the  accusation  brought  against  this  prince  in  the  tenth  year  , 
of  bis  reign,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Augustus,  anil  I 
deposed.  For  the  fact,  then,  wbicU  we  are  seeking  we  have  do 
direct  historical  testimony,  either  in  proof  or  disproof,  W'e  can 
only  proceed  by  historical  inference,  which,  as  all  students  of 
history  know,  is  sometimes  quite  as  convincing  as  the  former. 
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It  is  tLerefore  with  especial  pleasure  that  wc  welcome  thil^ 
publication  of  Dr.  Zumpt.     We  gather   from    the    Dedication 
l)ial    the    author    was  a    favourite  pupil  of    Dr.  Twe»ten,    the 
eminent  Professor  of  Theolo|:y  in  the  University  of  Berlin ;  and 
we    are  informed    that,   as  a   classic    scholar    and    exponent  of . 
Koman  History,  be  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  in  GcrmanjM 
This  gentleman  has  devoted  a  whole  volume  to  the  point  at  issue^4 
and  propounded  a  careful  and  consistent  theory  upon  it.  | 

That  theory,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  new.  It  was  first  pro* 
pounded  by  Dr.  Zumpt,  in  a  Latin  Essay  which  appeared  at 
IJerlin  in  1854  :  'Commentatio  de  Syria  Komanonim  provincii 
ab  Ciesare  Augusto  ad  T.  Vespasianum.'  Since  that  time  it  bu 
been  most  favourably  noticed  in  this  country.  Mr.  Lewin  has 
adopted  it  in  his  able  and  comprehensive,  though  not  always  con- 
vincing, work  on  the  New  Testament  Chronology  which  we  hav* 
named  second  in  the  heading  of  this  article.*  Dr.  Alfonl,  Di 
of  Canterbury,  whose  untimely  death,  even  while  these  pages  : 
passing  through  the  press,  we  observe  with  deep  concern,  has 
two  occasions  given  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Zumpt  the  sanction 
his  high  authority;  first,  in  18G0,  in  the  article  'Cyreniui,' 
which  he  contributed  to  Dr.  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  the  Biblff,' 
and  again,  in  1863,  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  his  own 
excellent  Commentary  on  the  Greek  Testament. 

On  neither  occasion,  however,  has  the  Dean  gone  into  the  cue 
at  all  fully.  'Zumpt,'  be  says,  in  his  Commentary,  'by  ftrgn- 
ments  loo  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  very  striking  and 
satisfactory .' 

But  this  Latin  Dissertation  of  Dr.  Zumpl— only  known,  sb  we 
imagine,  to  the  highest  class  of  Biblical  scholars — hi 
recently  succeeded  by  a  book  from  the  same  band  in  a  lirii 
language.  Here  the  theory  in  question  is  both  more  fully  ttal 
and  more  forcibly  defended.  As  it  stands  before  us  in  its  fii 
proportions,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  its  force  and  powi 
Proceeding,  as  it  iloes,  by  the  way,  not  of  vague  conjecture,  * 
of  sound  historical  deduction,  it  seems  to  us  to  explain  the  en 
difftculty,  and  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospel  nairati' 
on  this  point  beyond  the  reach  of  future  cavil. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  date  of  the  Nativity  that  is  alone 
cemed.     Dr.  Zumpt,  in  this  volume,  points  uot  that,  on  bit 
theory,  combined  with  another  which  ho  urges,  the  eiact  date 
the  Passion  also  may  be  probably  deduced.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  has  seemed  to  us  that  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  case 
than  has  hitherto  been  aflbrded  in  this  country,  might  perhaps  be 
welcome  to  many  English  readers. 
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In  this  attempt  we  do  not  propose,  however,  to  follow  througli 
cverj  wandering  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Zumpt.  So  great — so  very 
great — are  his  stores  of  learning  and  liis  powers  of  research, 
that  they  have  sometimes  led  him  into  collateral  narratives  or 
illustrations  not  at  all  essential  to  his  argument  We,  neither 
possessing  his  vast  erudition  nor  inclined  to  make  so  unmerciful 
a  ose  of  it,  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  main  proofs  hy  which 
his  positions  are  defended.  We  hope,  therefore,  while  giving 
an  account  of  his  'discovery,'  as  Dean  Alford  has  justly  termed 
it,  to  be  able  to  present  it  to  the  public  in  a  plainer  and  more 
popular  form. 

At  the  very  outset  the  word  '  first'  (or  TrpioTr})  in  the  test  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  alford  a  clue,  or  at  least  to  suggest  an 
inquiry.  Might  not  Quirinus  have  held  the  office  of  Governor 
of  Syria,  not  once  only,  but  on  two  occasions — -first,  in  the  year  4 
before  the  Christian  Era,  when  Judsca,  after  some  previous  pre- 
parations and  announcements,  was  laxed  according  to  the  Jewish 
manner,  each  man  repairing  to  his  own  city  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  year  G  after  the  Christian  Era,  when  Judrca, 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  was  taxed  according  to  the  Roman 
fafhion,  and  when  Quirinus  was  sent  out  for  the  second  time  to 
the  same  post?  Were  such  the  case,  the  words  of  St,  Luke,  in 
strict  grammatical  construction,  would  mean  only  that  the 
Census  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ  was  the  first  Census  taken 
under  Quirinus,  as  distinguished  from  the  second. 

Such,  then,  briefly  stated,  is  the  theory  that  Dr.  Zumpt  and 
Mr.  Lewin  desire  to  maintain.  But  was  the  fact  really  so  ?  Did 
indeed  Quirinus  fill  his  Syrian  office  at  an  earlier  date?  Now, 
for  the  events  of  this  epoch  in  the  East  we  have,  in  general,  two 
separate  and  trustworth)'  authorities,  the  one  Roman,  and  the 
other  Jewish,  Dion  Cassius  and  Josephus.  It  so  happens,  how- 
ever, by  a  singular  coincidence,  that  both  of  these  fail  us  at  this 
particular  point,  exactly  for  the  same  period  of  time.  There  is 
an  interval  in  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  arising  from  a  break 
in  the  manuscript,  from  the  year  6  before  Christ  till  the  jear  4 
after,  according  to  the  Common  Era.  Josephus  relates  very  fully 
the  reign  of  Heroti  the  Great,  and  also  the  first  events  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  but  breaks  ofT  abruptly  at  the  marriage  of 
Archelaus  to  his  brother's  widow,  and  docs  not  resume  his  narra- 
tive UDtil  the  accusation  brought  against  this  prince  in  the  tenthyear 
of  his  reign,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Augustus,  and 
deposed.  For  the  fact,  then,  which  we  are  seeking  we  have  no 
direct  historical  testimony,  either  in  proof  or  disproof.  We  can 
only  proceed  by  historical  inference,  which,  as  all  students  of 
history  know,  is  sometimes  quite  as  convincing  as  the  former. 
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The  Governor  or  '  Logatua'  of  Sjria  was  at  thU  lime  one 
ihe  most  important  officers  of  the  Roman  Empire — repretentiniT' 
the  person  of  the  Emperor,  not  merelv  in  the  province,  bul  in  any 
adjacent  and  dependent  kingdom.  To  fill  this  post,  a  previous 
Consulship  was  a  necessary  qualification  ;  and  such,  wc  m»jr 
observe  in  passing,  was  possessed  by  Cjuirinus,  even  at  t)ie 
earlier  period,  since  he  bad  been  Consul  in  the  vear  12  before 
Christ. 

We  find  that  CaiusSentius  Satuminus,  a  man  also  of  Consular 
rank,  administered  Syria  IVom  the  year  9  to  the  year  tJ  before 
Christ  In  the  latter  year,  he  was  succeeded  by  Publius  Qiijno 
tilius  Varus,  another  Con»ultiris,  so  well  known  subsequently  from 
bis  terrible  disaster  in  the  German  forests.  Owino;  to  the  break  in 
the  established  histories,  as  already  explained,  we  lose  sight  of 
Varus  in  his  Eastern  course  after  the  summer  of  the  yeai  4. 
Our  next  direct  evidence  as  to  this  succession  of  chiefs  is  derived 
from  a  coin  which  was  struck  at  Antioch  eight  years  later,  that 
is,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  4  after  Christ,  and  which  names 
Lucius  Volusius  Satuminus  as  the  Roman  Governor  of  Syria. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  Varus  continued  in  Syria  much 
lieyond  the  autumn  of  b  c.  4,  when  all  trace  of  him  ceases.  It 
was  a  maxim  laid  down  under  Augustus,  for  the  better  admini- 
sliation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  no  Governor  having  command 
of  an  army  in  a  province  should,  so  far  as  was  jxtssible  to  apply 
one  uniform  rule,  be  left  at  his  post  for  less  than  three  vesrs  or 
for  more  than  five;*  by  the  former  limitation  obtaining  the 
benefit  of  some  experience,  and  by  the  latter  guarding  against 
ambitious  hopes  and  schemes  of  independent  authority.  In 
practice,  however,  it  will  be  found  from  the  instances  adduced 
during  this  reign,  that  the  period  of  three  vears  was  much  ron 
frequent  than  the  term  of  five,  although  occasionally,  and  aft 
an  interval,  the  term  of  office  was  renewed.  It  is  thought  ' 
Dr.  Zumpt  and  Mr.  Lcwin  that  Varus  was  called  away  fr 
Syria  soon  after  the  term  when  he  is  last  named  in  connect 
with  that  province,  and  that  he  was  immediately  succeeded 
Quirinus. 

We  come  now  to  the  proofs.  Quirinus  survived  till  the  yesr 
21  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  Tacitus,  white  recording  his  death, 
has  rapidly  sketched  his  career. 

*  Quirinns,'  he  sajfl, '  was  bom  at  Lannvium.  a  mnnicipal  town  ;  sod 
he  was  in  no  wise  related  to  the  AQcioit  }iatricinu  family  of  the  Snl- 
picii;  but  being  a  bravo  soldier,  was  for  his  vigorous  military  aerrices 
rewarded  with  the  consulship  by  the  Divine  Augnstng;  and  soon  sftor 
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with  triumphal  hononrs  for  buTing  stormed  tlio  etroagholds  of  tlio 
Homonoileuiics  in  Cilicia.  Next,  when  CoiuG  Caesar  was  BCut  to  bear 
Bwny  in  Armenia,  Qnirinns  ivuB  appointed  his  guardian,  and  at  the 
same  lime  paid  court  to  Tiberius,  then  in  exilo  at  Khodcs.'* 

Tacitus  goes  on  to  state,  in  a  passage  which  does,  not  so  im- 
mediately concern  us,  that  Tiberius,  on  account  nf  former 
friendship,  pleaded  warmly  for  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral  to 
Quirinus,  which  the  Senate  accordingly  decreed  as  the  Emperor 
desired.  To  others,  adds  the  historian,  the  memory  of  Quirinus 
was  far  from  grateful,  on  account  of  the  dangers  to  which,  as 
elsewhere  explained  by  Tacitus,  his  wife  Lepida  had  through  his 
means  been  exposed,  and  also  on  account  of  his  own  avaricious 
and  overbearing  old  age. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Tacitus,  in  the  passages  which  we 
hare  quoted,  docs  not  give,  or  profess  to  give,  all  the  main 
incidents  of  this  statesman's  career.  He  says  nothing,  for 
example,  of  the  government  of  Syria,  which  Qutrinus  held  in 
the  year  C  after  Christ,  or  of  the  memorable  Census,  as  recorded 
by  Josephus,  which  he  then  enforced  on  his  province.  It  is  very 
natural  that  the  first  government  in  the  year  4  before  Christ 
should,  in  express  mention,  be  omitted  also.  But  still  the  few 
facts  which  the  Roman  historian  does  allege  are  of  the  highest 
value  for  the  question  now  before  us. 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  Caius  Ca-sar  to  whom  Tacitus  Is 
here  referring.  This  was  the  grandson  and  presumptive  heir  of 
Augustus.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  Era  he  was  despatched 
by  the  Emperor  to  Syria,  proceeding  from  thence  to  Armenia  to 
wage  war  against  the  ParthJans,  To  this  young  prince,  then,  as 
Tacitus  tells  us,  Quirinus  was  appointed  guide  or  guardian 
(rector).  It  appears,  however,  that  for  some  reason  not  explained, 
Quirinus  did  not  long  hold  that  oflice.  We  find  Suetonius  name 
another  man  of  Consular  rank,  bv  name  Marcus  Lolllus,  as  acting 
in  the  same  capacity  to  Caius  [comes  et  rector)  as  the  war  pro- 
ceeded.! It  proved  disastrous  both  to  chief  and  adviser.  Caius 
received  a  wound  before  the  town  of  Artagera  of  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  he  expired  in  the  year  4  of  our  Era.  Lollius  was 
suspected  of  treacherous  communication  with  the  enemy,  and 
died,  it  is  said,  of  poison  administered  by  his  own  hand. 

Xx>llius,  as  we  learn  from  another  historian,  was  succeeded  by 

■  'Nihil  ad  Teurern  et  patriciam  Snlpiciomm  familiam  Qairinna  pertiotul, 
ortot  Bpud  miiuicipium  Lanuvlum,  btd  impiger  mililiiB  et  acrlbui  minislcriis  con- 
tidntutn  sub  Divo  Au^u^to,  mox  expuguatis  per  Ciliciam  HomoDadeDiiani 
caitellii,  insigniB  trinmphi  odeplus,  datiuque  reclor  Caio  ClesBri  ArmeDiam 
'>btiDeoti,  Tibcrium  quo<iDi  Ithodi  iig«ntem  coluerat.'  (Tacil.  *  AddbI.'  lib.  iii,  c. 
,e.)  t  Suetoaiui  'Tib,,'  c.  U. 
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— Caius  Marciua  Censorinus,  tW  U,  who  Iioil 
filled  the  Consulship  in  former  years.  The  question  then  ai 
whom  Augustus,  on  Gendin|c  his  grandson  into  Syria,  was  " 
to  select  as  Ins  guide  and  guardian.  Dr.  Zumpt  maintains 
it  must  have  been  some  man  already  conversant  with 
affairs,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  was  the  Governor  of  thia 
province  and  the  chief  of  the  army  stationed  there.  He  holi 
then,  that  Quirinus  was  at  this  time  Governor  of  Syria,  as  wi 
also,  in  succession  to  him,  first  LoUius  and  then  Censoriniu. 

Dr.  Zuinpt  has  certainly  one  strong  instance  to  alieg^e,  so  hu 
as  analogy  can  guide  us.  In  the  year  17  after  Christ,  Tiberias, 
then  Emperor,  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  East  bis  adopted  son 
Germanicus,  who,  as  regards  the  heirship  of  the  Empire,  stood 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  him  as  Caius  Cirsar  had  done 
Augustus.  There  was  this  difference,  however,  that  while  Ci 
was  young  and  untried,  Germanicus  had  experience  in  war, 
required,  therefore,  not  a  g;uardian  {rector),  but  only  a  helj 
iadjiitor).  Tiberius,  desiring  to  appoint  as  such  a  man  on  whi 
he  could  thoroughly  rely,  recalled  Crelicus  Silanus  fn»m  the 
government  of  Syria,  and  set  in  his  place  Cnxus  Pisa,  who  was 
directed  at  the  same  time  to  attend  upon  and  assist  the  Prince.t 

This  argument  does  no  more,  we  admit,  than  make  the  e«rlipr 
government  of  Quirinus  probable.  But  by  another  train  of 
reasoning  it  become*  very  nearly  certain.  Tacitus  tells  as  that 
Quirinus  obtained  the  emblems  of  a  triumph  from  his  expedition 
against  the  Homonadenses  in  Cilicia.  Some  readers  may  fwl 
surprise  that  we  should  here  be  eagerly  discussing  the  aflaira  uf 
an  obscure  tribe  with  an  interminable  name.  Vet  it  is  perhaps 
with  this  obscure  tribe  that  lies  the  clue  to  the  whole  system 
Gospel  chronology.  And  first,  When  did  this  cspcditii 
It  is  placed  by  Tacitus  after  the  Consulship  of  Qi ' 
before  his  attendance  on  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  It  u 
therefore  have  been  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1  of 
Christian  Era.  Next,  In  what  capacity  did  Quirinus  obtain 
triumph  ?  It  can  only  have  been  as  Governor  of  the  province 
which  this  savage  tribe  was  considered  to  belong.  In  the  svi 
of  the  piTivlnces  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  there  was  nei 
any  severance  of  civil  government  from  military  leadership, 
same  chief  who  rnnducted  a  war  bad  at  the  same  time  the  supKi  _ 
admin  istrnliim  of  the  province  which  was  the  scene,  or  had  been 
the  starting-point,  of  tliat  war.  It  was  not  till  the  third  ccntnry 
of  our  Era  that  a  change  was  made  in  this  respect  So  fixed  wa» 
tbis  rule,  says  Dr.  Zumpt,  that  not  even  one  single  exceptioa 
be  found  to  it  up  to  the  period  which  he  names. 


*  Vell^os  Paterculut,  lib.  ii.  c.  103. 


t  TnciL  ■  Auial.,'  lib.  u.  c  «!. 
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With  this  result  to  spur  us,  we  may  be  willing,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Zumpt,  to  explore  the  scanty  records  of  this  robber 
tribe — for  such  the  Homonadenses  were.  The  sovereignty  over 
them  had  been  claimed  by  Amyntas,  King  of'  Galatia,  who  was 
slain  by  treachery  in  the  year  25  before  Christ,  while  attempting 
to  subdue  them.*  At  his  death,  Galatia  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, its  first  Prsetor  being  that  same  Marcus  Lollius  who 
subsequently  became  the  comes  et  rector  of  Caius  Caesar.  The 
mountainous  district  of  Cilicia — the  rugged  Cilicia,  Cilicia 
AsperOy  as  the  Romans  termed  it — had  also  formed  part  of  the 
dominion  of  Amyntas,  and  it  fell,  at  his  decease,  to  Archelaus, 
King  of  Cappadocia.  It  is  probable  that  the  little  robber-land 
shared  at  this  time  the  fate  of  Rugged  Cilicia,  and  was  after- 
wards with  it  embodied  in  the  Empire.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
predatory  habits  of  this  people  roused  at  no  distant  date  the 
resentment  of  Rome,  and  gave  ri$e  to  the  victorious  expedition 
of  Quirinus. 

We  have  further  to  observe  of  the  Homonadenses  that  they 
dwelt  so  near  the  confines  of  Cilicia  as  sometimes  to  be  called 
its  inhabitants,  and  sometimes  only  its  neighbours.!  It  is  quite 
clear,  however,  from  the  express  words  of  Tacitus,  per  Ciliciam, 
that,  in  the  time  the  conquest  of  Quirinus  was  achieved,  the 
Homonadenses  were  taken  as  within  the  Cilician  borders.  Per 
Cilicianiy  we  admit,  is  not  exactly  the  same  phrase  as  in  Cilicia : 
it  implies  that  these  robber-fastnesses  were  scattered  up  and 
down  the  province,  but  it  implies  also  as  conclusively  that  they 
were  not  beyond  or  outside  it  Now,  as  to  Cilicia,  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  all  through  that  age,  after  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Empire,  it  was  held  to  be  a  portion  or  depend- 
ency of  the  Syrian  province.  Of  this  there  are  several  proofs, 
which  we  may  state  as  follows : — 

In  the  year  16  after  Christ,  Vonones,  expelled  from  his  king- 
dom of  Parthia,  sought  refuge  with  Creticus  Silanus,  Pnefect  or 
Governor  of  Syria.  This  Governor  confined  him  in  Pompei- 
opolis,  CilicicB  maritimce  urbern^  as  in  a  city  subject  to  his  Syrian 
jurisdiction. 

In  the  year  19  after  Christ,  Cnacus  Piso,:^  seeking  to  recover  his 
province  of  Syria,  sent  to  the  petty  chiefs  (the  reguli)  of  Cilicia, 
as  though  dependent  on  that  province,  to  levy  men  for  him.§ 


♦  Strabo,  *  Geo^.'  lib.  xii.  c.  6. 

t  '  Est  contermmallli  gens  Homouadnm  aaomm  intus  oppidam  Homona.*  (Plin. 
'  Hist.  Nat./  lib.  y.  c.  23,  not  94  as  we  find  it  in  Zumpt.)  On  the  other  hand,  an 
expression  of  Strabo  indicates  that  he  reckoned  them  as  Gilicians.  (*  Geograph.' 
lib.  xii.  c.  6.) 

t  Tacit '  Annal.;  lib.  ii.  c.  4  and  58.  §  Ibid.,  lib.  ii.  c.  78. 

The 
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The  Clita-,  as  we  learn  from  Tncitu*.  were  atnon^  the  tribes 
of  Cilicia.*  We  find  that,  in  the  vear  36  after  Christ,  Vitellim. 
as  Governor  of  Syria,  sent  his  Legate,  with  four  tboaunil 
legionaries,  to  reduce  that  tribe.t 

Again,  in  the  vear  52  after  Christ,  we  find  another  Prrpfect 
of  Syria,  Curtius  Severus,   march  with  his  cavalry  against  (lie 

Thus  also,  in  the  year  72  after  Christ,  Antiochas,  King  of 
Coinmagcne,  being  at  Tarsus,  a  principal  ciiy  of  Cilicia,  CieseoDiuc 
Pietus,  then  Governor  of  Syria,  despatched  a  centurion  to  that 
city  to  arrest  him  and  send  him  in  bonds  lo  Rome,  thus  treating 
Tarsus  as  a  part  of  his  own  territory.§ 

It  follows,  then,  that  when  Quirinus  commenced  bis  ei|)edi- 
tion  against  these  mountaineers,  he  did  not  outstep  the  bounds  of 
his  appointed  jurisdiction,  and  was  dealing  with  a  dependency 
of  the  Syrian  province, 

llie  same  conclusion  as  to  his  government  at  that  time  of  tiut 
particular  province  is  also  arrived  at  hy  Dr.  Zumpt  through  « 
different  process — the  process  of  exhaustion.  He  inquires  what 
province,  if  not  Syria,  Quirinus  could  have  held  in  this  cam- 
paign. Bilhynia,  Galatia,  and  Ponlus  are  eliminated  by  him,  as 
not  being  Consular  provinces,  or,  in  other  words,  not  territories 
which  had  Invariably  for  ttieir  Governor  some  chief,  as  wm> 
Quirinus,  of  Consular  rank.  There  remain  in  the  East  only  the 
province  of  Asia  Proper  and  the  province  of  Syria.  But  in 
Asia  Proper,  there  were  no  troops ;  {[  while  in  Syria  four  legioas 
were  stationed.  From  the  latter  province  alone  could  have  pro- 
ceeded such  warfare  as  would  entitle  the  successful  chief  to 
triumphal  honours. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  separate  trains  of  argutnent  all 
tend  to  one  result.  They  render  all  but  certain  a  former  goTeni- 
ment  of  Quirinus  in  Syria — that  government  commencing  pro- 
bably in  the  latter  months  of  the  year  4  before  Christ,  ~ 
continuing  till  the  year  1  after  Christ  Five  years  would 
elapse  before  his  reappointment,  and  during  these  five  yi 
might  very  well  be  that  he  held  the  other  Consular  provi 
the  East,  the  province  of  Asia  Proper,  as  seems  to  be  stAted  in 
the  nnrient  inscription  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer. 

The  list  of  the  Governors  of  Syria  at  this  period,  with  the 
dales  at  which  thev  entered  upon  office,  is  accordingly  establf 
by  Dr,  Zumpt  as  follows:— 


*  Agrotiam  CilicuiD  naliunvt  quibtu  Clitarum  cogcoiuiuitam.'  (  Tacit 
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G.  Sentiiis  SatuminuB  from  tho  year  9  beforo  Christ. 

P.  Quinctilins  Varus  6         „ 

P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus  ..4        „ 

M.  Lollius  1  after  Christ 

C.  Marcins  Ccnsorinus  ..4 

P.  Salpicius  Quirinus  ..6 

Q.  Creticiis  Silanus  ..   11         „ 

It  is  true  that  this  succession  which  Dr.  Zumpt  establishes 
does  not  at  first  sight  solve  the  entire  difficulty  caused  by  the 
words  of  St  Luke.  For,  as  we  cannot  place  the  Nativity  of 
Christ  later  than  the  year  5  before  the  Common  Era,  so  we  can 
as  little  place  the  first  governorship  of  Quirinus  earlier  than  the 
year  4.  ^ut  this  remaining  difficulty  is  apparent  only.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  a  general  Census,  more  especially  according  to  the 
Jewish  method  of  division  into  tribes,  must  have  taken  a  consi- 
derable time  for  its  completion.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
Joseph  and  Mary  might  go  *  to  be  taxed '  at  Bethlehem  in  the 
year  5,  under  the  government  of  Syria  by  Satuminus  or  Quinc- 
.  tilius  Varus,  and  yet  not  be  called  upon  to  pay,  nor  find  the  taxing 
finally  ordered,  till  two  or  three  years  later,  under  the  government 
of  Quirinus.     In  this  manner  all  ground  for  cavil  disappears. 

There  might  yet  be  another  source  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject     No   scholar  but   is   well   aware   of  the   great  value   for 
historical  researches  of  the  ancient  inscriptions.     Collected  they 
i¥ere,  in  great  part,  even  two  centuries  ago,  but  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  they  have  been  completed  and  classified  and  provided 
with  classical  notes  by  the  skill  of  such  men  as  Orelli.     On  this 
path,  however,  it  behoves  us  to  tread  warily,  for  the  ground  is 
strewed  with  pitfalls.     Forgeries,    of  modem   date,   though  in 
Ciceronian  Latin,  are  very  frequent.    Thus,  many  years  since,  wc 
liad  occasion,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  to  show  that  the 
famous  epitaph  on  Julia  Alpinula,  so  much  admired  by  Lord 
Byron,  and  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Childe  Harold,  is,  in 
fact,    the   work   of  a   modem   hand.*     It   is  strange  how   ievf 
scruples  were   felt,    and   how   lightly   such    falsifications   were 
regarded.      Thus  Mr.  Surtees,  of  Mainsforth,  the  historian  of 
Durham,  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  and  wholly  incapable 
of  falsehood  or  deception  on  any  other  subject,  sent  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  a  Northumbrian  ballad  which  was,  every  line  of  it,  his 
own   handiwork,   but  which,  as    he   alleged,  was   taken   down 
from  the  recitation,  of  a  woman,  eighty  years  of  age,  mother  of 
one  of  the  miners  in  Alston  Moor.      *  She  had  not,'  she  said, 
'  heard  it  for  many  years ;  but  when  she  was  a  girl  it  used  to  be 

^  '  Ghilde  Harold,*  canto  iii.,  stanza  66.    '  Quarterly  Review/  No.  cly.,  June, 
1846. 
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sung  at  merry-making  till  tlie  roof  rung  again.'  No  wonder  ih.it 
a  tale  so  circumstantial  was  implicitly  believed.  Sir  Waller 
received  tlie  gift  with  pleasure,  and  inserted  it  without  fuspicion 
in  his  *  Border  Minstrelsy '  as  an  authentic  record  of  the 
olden  time." 

It  so  happened  that,  long  before  any  idea  was  raised  of  an 
earlier  term  of  office  for  Quirinus,  some  surprise  was  expressed 
that,  considering  the  importance  of  his  government  of  Syria  io 
the  year  6  after  Christ,  when  Jud:ea  was  first  reduced  to  a  HomJU) 
province,  no  record  of  him  should  remain  on  any  known  inscrip- 
tion. As  though  to  meet  this  want,  it  was  ere  long  announcrd 
that  a  monument  In  his  commemoration  had  been  discovered  in 
the  Venetian  territory,  Tbis  was  first  published  at  Padua  in  171 'J. 
Itrefcrs  to  the  proceedings  of  Quirinus,  intending  by  that  reference 
the  year  6  of  our  Era,  and  it  goes  on  to  state  that  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, ^milius  Secundus  by  name,  had  by  his  orders  taken  the 
Census  at  Apamea,  where  he  found  117,000  citizens.  Since  this 
inscription  deals  only  with  the  government  of  the  year  6,  it  would 
be,  even  though  of  unquestionable  authenticity,  wholly  immaterial 
to  our  present  object.  But  it  is  in  truth  a  mere  modern  foi^rj-. 
First,  as  in  the  case  of  Julia  Alpinula,  the  original  stone  could 
never  be  produced.  Next,  there  are  some  slips  io  the  lapidary 
Latin.  '  I  hold  it  to  be  fictitious,'  says  the  sagacious  Otclli.t 
*  Only  those,'  says  Dr.  Zumpt,  '  who  are  not  conversant  with  sach 
inscriptions  could  give  any  credit  to  this,* 

There  is,  however,  another  inscription  which  Js  thought  lu 
refer  to  Quirinus,  and  of  which  the  authenticity  baa  never  been 
disputed.  It  is  on  a  sepulchral  tablet  discovered  near  Tivoli, 
Several  copies,  the  first  in  17(15,  have  been  with  more  or  leas 
correctness  taken  from  it ;  but,  unhappitv.  the  first  part  has  alto- 
gether perished,  while  the  second  is  much  mutilated.  We  will 
give  it  as  it  stands  in  the  last  and  must  authentic  copy,  «■  taken 
by  Mommsen  and  inserted  by  Orelli  J : — 


.      .      ,      EOEH   QUA   BEDACTA  IS  POT 
ADOUSrr   POPULIQUE   KOMANI  HENATC    . 
SUPPLICATIOSES  BISA8  OB  RES   PBOSP 

IPSl   ORNAMEKTA   TRIUMPH  ,       . 

PRO    CONSUL   ASIASI    PROVINCIAM    OP        . 
DIVI    AITOIISTI    ,  .TERGU    SlIIIAH   ET   PH 


■  Note  13  10  fini  csoto  ot '  Hannion ;'  and  *  Lift  of  Bobert  Sarins,'  poUisbcJ 

bj  ths  Sorters  Societj. 

t  >  [iwcripIiDnum  LAdnarum  Collectio.'     No.  6E3,  ed.  Tnriei,  IB3S, 
X  No.  53H6  in  the  third  snd  Eupplemvalal  lolainr,  pabliahcd  IBM. 

itself  ii  now  in  horreit  I'tilieanii.     LiUrrir  ma^am  ninl  rt  vWrArdC 
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Mr.  Lewin,  who  has  taken  great  pains  and  shown  great  sagacity 
in  discussing  this  inscription,  has  no  doubt  of  its  application  to 
Qnirinus.  He  observes  that  the  two  lines  previous  to  the  first 
that  now  remain  might  perhaps  be  restored  as  follows : — 

CIVITATEM  SUBEGIT   HOMONADENSIUM   QUI 
INTEBFECERANT  AMYNTAM   BE — 

And  he  gives  as  an  alternative  of  the  second  line — 

ADFLIXERANT  LATBOCINIIS  ABCHELAUM  RE — 

Of  these  two  alternatives  we  must  say  that  we  greatly  prefer 
the  latter.  The  slaughter  of  King  Amyntas  could  not  be  stated 
as  the  motive  for  the  expedition  of  Quirinus,  since  an  interval  of 
some  five-and-twenty  years  elapsed  between  these  events. 

On  the  first  line  of  all,  did  it  still  remain,  we  might  expect  to- 
find  the  name  and  titles  of  Quirinus ;  and  the  following  would 
be  the  most  probable  restoration  of  the  rest : — 

[CIVITATEM  SUBEGIT  HOMONADENSIUM   QUI 
ADFLIXERANT  LATBOCINIIS  ABCHELAUM    RE] 
GEM  QUA  BEDACTI  IN   P0T[eSTATEM  DIVI] 

AUGUSTi  populique  bomani  senatuFs] 

8UPPLICATI0NES  BINAS  OB  BES  PB0SP[ERE   GESTAS  ET] 
IPSI  OBNAMENTA  TRIUMPH [aLIA   DECREVIT] 
PROCONSUL  ASIAM  PBOVINCIAM  0P[tINUIT   LEGATUS] 
DIVI  AUGUSTI  ITEBUM  SYBIAM   ET   [PHOENICIAMj. 

Our  readers  will  observe  how  exactly  the  Omamenta  trium- 
phalia  of  this  inscription  tally  with  the  irtsignia  triumphi  of 
Tacitus,  as  distinguished  from  an  actual  triumph.  Nor  will 
they  fail  to  observe  the  iterum  Syriam  stating  distinctly  that  two- 
fold term  of  government  which  our  argument  has  been  striving  to- 
establish. 

But  Dr.  Zumpt  demurs.  Writing,  as  is  his  wont,  with  perfect 
fairness,  he  does  not  adopt  any  argument  merely  because  it  points 
to  his  own  conclusion.  In  this  case,  he  has  a  strong  doubt 
whether,  in  fact,  this  inscription  refers  to  Quirinus ;  and  he 
thinks  that  Sentius  Satuminus  is  more  probably  the  person 
implied.  His  main  reason  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  the 
*  Epitome  of  Roman  History'  by  Julius  Floras.  Thence,  as  he 
thinks,  we  may  deduce  that  Quirinus,  in  the  period  between  his 
two  governments  of  Syria,  had  subdued  certain  African  tribes, 
the  Marmaridos  and  the  Garamantes,  which,  if  he  did  at  all,  he 
could  have  done  only  as  Proconsul  oif  Africa  or  Cyrene.  During 
that  period,  therefore,  he  could  not  have  been  Proconsul  also  of 

Asia, 
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Asia,  as  llie  inscription  declares.  Mr.  Lewin  argxies  on  ihe  con- 
trary side,  but  appears  to  overlook  the  strongest  of  all  tbo  pl(»> 
that  can  be  urged  against  this  text  of  Florus.  namely,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  right  reading.  It  is  well  known  tu  students  of 
Roman  History  that  the  copies  of  Florus  difler  much  frotn  one 
miother.  Professor  William  Ratnsay  says  of  it: — 'As  might  bs 
expected  in  a  work  which  was  extensively  empjoved  in  th4 
middle  ages  as  a  school-book,  the  text  is  found  in  most  mftoftil 
scripts  under  a  very  corrupt  form."  In  the  particular  jmssb^ 
which  we  are  now  discussing  several  inanuscripts  give  tlie  name, 
not  of  (juirinus,  but  of  Furnius.  So  it  is,  fur  instance,  in  the 
edition  whicb  is  now  before  us,  printed  by  Hall  at  Oxford  in 
1650,  and  enriched  by  the  cntamentary  of  Stadins,  Professor  of 
History  at  Louvain.t  The  Furnius  here  referred  lo  was,  like 
Quirinus,  of  Consular  rank,  having  been  Consul  in  the  ycAr  17 
before  Christ.  He  is  commemorated  in  a  passage  of  Seneca 
a  graceful  sayingof  his  to  Augustus,  when  he  obtained  his  fatbi 
panlon  in  the  Civil  Wars.t 

If,  then,  wc  are  willing — as  we  may,  on  adequate  authority  _ 
to  read  Furnius  in  this  passage  of  the  '  Epitome,'  wc  shall  bare 
no  further  difficulty  with  the  tablet  from  Tivoli.  We  may,  then, 
be  fully  justified  if  wc  ascribe  it  to  Quirinus,  and  please  oar- 
selvcs  with  the  iterum  Si/n'am — a  phrase,  indeed,  which  on  anv 
other  supposition  remains  wholly  unexplained.  Should  there  br, 
however,  any  doubts  remaining,  we  would  by  no  mcana  allege 
this  inscription  or  lay  any  stress  upon  its  terms,  conceiving  oa 
we  do  that  the  argument  of  Dr.  Zumpt  is  thoroughly  convini 
without  it. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that,  as  regards  the  exact  year  i 
Nativity,  we  are  not  ahogether  in  accord  with  Dr.  Zampt. 
is  not  quite  satisfied  with  fixing  it  at  the  year  5  before  the  Com- 
mon Era,  and   would  rather  choose  the  year  7.     His  principal 
motive  is,  that  in  the  last-named  year  there  was  a  thrice-rcpea 
conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  sign  of 
Fish,  corresponding,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  '  star  in  the  east '  wb 
is  recorded  bv  St.  Matthew,  and  which  led  the  'wise  men'  fi 
their  country  to  Bethlehem.     This  is  a  suggestion  which,  ua 
various  forms  and  dates,  has  been  not  unfrcquently  debated  of 
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Garamantiu  Furnio  subigendos  deilit.    Potuit  el  ille  rtdire  Marnuricai  ««d  UO' 
destior  in  jestimaiidA  liciorii  fuit '  (Floras,  lib.  iv,  p.  133;. 

X  '  Nallo  magis  Cfcisrem  Augimtum  deiDvruit  ct  ad  nlia  impetraads  Ibcllnn  dht 
reddidit  Furniui  qoam  ^uoil,  cum  pairi  Antoniauu  parlei  Kcuto  TeBiun  im- 
petnuKt.  diiil ;  Wane  miom  Cftar  kaheo  iajurlam  loam ;  ffaeitU  at  ri'nrcM  tt 
mortTfT  ifijrafwi.'  (Seneca,  ■  De  Ik-nef.,'  lib.  ii.  e.  iS, ) 
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late  vcars.  But,  as  is  well  observed  by  the  present  Arclibislini> 
of  York,  'tbe  words  of  St.  Mattbew  are  extremely  hard  to  recnn- 
cilc  with  fi  conjunction  of  ))1anet5.'  At  all  events,  this  is  a 
wholly  difTerent  order  of  ideas,  into  which  we  decline  on  ihia 
occasinn  to  follow  Dr.  Zumpt.  We  take  hitn  for  our  guide  unly 
so  far  as  he  treads  on  historical  ground. 

Adhcrin?,  then,  to  that  ground,  we  continue  to  maintain  that 
the  first  difficulty  which  we  have  stated  as  arising  from  the; 
text  of  St.  Luke — his  mention,  namely,  of  the  Census  of  Quirinus 
— is  most  fully  cleared  up.  There  remains  the  second  difficulty, 
from  the  ae;e  of  about  thirty  years  ascribed  to  our  Lord  at  tiie 
commencement  of  his  ministrv.  Let  it  be  observed  that  this 
difficulty  will  still  exist,  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  Quirinus. 
For  in  any  case,  knowing  as  we  do  the  exact  date  of  Herod's 
<Ieath,  we  cannot  place  Christ's  birth  at  an  earlier  date  than  5 
liefnre  the  Common  Era.  Assuming,  then,  the  15th  year  of 
Tiberius  to  be  equivalent  with  21*  after  Christ,  there  would  still 
remain  at  the  latter  period  an  age  of  at  least  thirty -four  years. 

With  this  difficulty,  also.  Dr.  Zumpt  proceeds  to  deal  in  the 
second  portion  of  his  book.  He  shows,  with  a  vast  extent  of 
erudition  and  alleging  manv  cases  of  analogy,  that  St.  Luke 
api>ears  to  have  comjiuted  his  15th  year  of  Tiberius  not  from 
the  year  14,  when  Augustus  died,  but  from  the  year  11,  when 
Augustus,  by  formal  decree,  associated  Tiberius  with  himself  in 
co-regent  of  the  provinces  and  joint  imperator  of  the  troops.  On 
this  basis,  the  commencement  of  Christ's  ministry  wouhl  fall  in 
the  year  26,  Christ  being  then  between  thirty  and  tbirtv-one 
years  of  age.  His  Passion  would  ensue  in  the  year  29,  under 
'  the  Consulship  of  the  two  Gemini,  the  very  date  assigned  lu  it 
"by  the  constant  and  uniform  tradition  of  the  early  Church. 

This  explanation,  which  Dr.  Zumpt  has  so  ably  vindicated, 
W&>,  as  he  informs  us,  first  propounded  by  an  Englishman  almost 
a  centurv  and  a  half  ago, — Nicolas  Mann,  whose  Latin  Essay 
bears  date  17411. '  In  our  own  lime  it  has  been  countenanced 
by  the  high  authnritv  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  York.  '  The 
rule  of  Tiljeritis,'  he  says,  '  may  be  calculated  either  from  the 
beginning  of  his  sole  reign,  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  7(17,  or  from  his  joint  government  with  Augustus, 
that  is.  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  765.  !n  the  latter  case, 
the  15ih  year  would  correspond  with  the  year  of  Rome  779, 

"  We  learn,  howevfr,  from  that  pxcelleni  nod  mort  utcFul  book— uol  yet  »o 
regret  !□  es;  compleicd — Allibone'i '  Uictionnry  of  Engtiih  Litenttun^,'  that  tliii 
Latin  E»S31  was  only  a  tiuislatioa  oF  thi-  author's  earlier  work  ia  Eof  llsb,  pub- 
lished 1733.  Mann  was  niasler  of  the  Cliarter  Houie.  Both  his  trealbes — th« 
Latin  and  the  Snglish—  are  in  the  Library  i<t  the  Britbh  Museum. 

Vol.  130.— No.  260.  2  l  which 
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which  goes  to  conrirm  the  rest  of  the  calculations  relied  on  iq 
this  nrtirle."  * 

We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  follow  Dr.  Zumpt  into  this, 
the  second  part,  of  bis  book.  It  is  wholly  distinct  from  Ui* 
former  in  Its  line  of  argument,  and  might  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  essay.  We  desire  only,  in  advertinj;  once  again  to  Dr. 
Zumpl's  complete  success  (for  so  wn  deem  it)  in  the  first  part  of 
bis  researches,  to  point  out  how  encouraging  is  the  example  it 
alTonls.  Here  is  a  difficulty  wliit^h  but  some  thirty  yeajs  ago 
Dr.  Strauss  was  gloating  over  and  declaring  to  be  entirely  inso- 
lidile, — and  now  we  behold  it  solved.  Here  we  hare  anotlier 
proof  that  Biblical  studies  are  not.  as  they  were  once  regarded,  i 
stationarj-  science,  but,  like  all  other  sciences,  admit  of  progreniqi 
and  increase. 

It  was  certainly  too  often  the  custom  of  Knglisli  Divti 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  and  during  also  a  jiart  M 
the  present,  to  put  all  thorny  (juestions  as  much  out  of  ugbt  m 
possible,  or,  if  compelled  to  deal  with  them,  to  be  content  «  ' ' 
what  the  Germans  call  Gcrale — nn  array  of  bigh-flown  woi 
that  convey  no  (lefinite  meaning,  it  was  not  felt  how  i 
more  danger  there  is  to  faith  in  leaving  every  student  to  dis 
these  difficulties  for  himself,  without  any  clue  to  guide  1 
through  tbem.  It  was  not  felt  how  far  more  earnest  and  high- 
minded  would  i)e  the  system  that  bas  now  succeeded, — frankly 
to  admit  the  lack  of  clearness  whenever  the  explanation  is  im- 
perfect: not  as  owning  the  objection  to  be  valid,  but  only  i 
inviting  further  thought  and  inquiry  to  resolve  it.  Did  n 
to  show  an  instance  of  the  practical  result  of  either  system,  1 
might  select,  on  the  one  side,  the  annotated  edition  of  theEnglil 
Bible  compiled  by  Bishop  Mant  and  Dr.  Doyly,  and,  on  the 
part,  the  recent  Commentary  on  tbc  Greek  Testament  by  ] 
Alford.  Without  intending  any  disrespect  to  the  first  two  tboi^n 
logians,  we  must  say  that  a  student  who  refers  to  them  in  any 
perplexity  will  derive  from  them  very  little  satisfaction.  He 
will  never  find  the  depth  to  l>e  fathomed,  but  only  the  watfnm 
smoothed  over.  In  Dean  Alford's  Itook,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tone  is  manly  and  outspoken ;  the  object  Is  not  to  bind  up  the 
eyes  of  tlie  inquirer,  but  rather  to  direct  and  Invigorate  his 
Slight.  It  is  only,  we  are  convinced,  in  the  latter  spirit  that  the 
Church  of  England  can  continue  to  prevail  in  the  coming  con- 
tests. Thus,  and  thus  alone,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  anxious  time 
that  Is  now  before  us,  can  the  Christian  cause  be  worthily  pro- 
fessed and  efficiently  defende«l. 

*  flmith'i   'DiclioDkr;  of  (he  Bible.' utide  '  Jmbi  Cbriit,*    The  «icbtuAop 
-wai  tlita,  B)  Dr.  Ttunnson,  ProvMt  orQawo'i  CoUcg«,  Oxlbril. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.   The  Satirft,  EpisHes,  and  Art  of'  Poetiy  of  Horaee. 

Translated  into  English  verse  b_v  John  Coninglon,  M,A.,  (late) 

Corpus    Professor    of    Latin    in    the    University'    of    Oxford, 

London,  1870. 
2.    Tlie  Odes,  Epodea,  and  Satires  of  Horace.      Translated  into 

English  verse  b^  Tljeoilore  Martin.     Edinburgh  and  London, 

1870. 

ACCORDING  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Lytton,  whose  grace- 
ful version  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  was  reviewed  a  little 
more  than  a  }'ear  ago  in  these  pages,  Satire  has  no  pretensions  to 
even  a  secondary  place  beside  Lyric  poetrj,  nay,  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  the  '  antipodes  '  of  it  in  its  essence  and  mission.  Lord  Lytton 
will  not  allow  to  a  satire  of  Horace  qualities  of  genius  superior  to 
or  other  than  those  of  the  '  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage,  or  of  the  Essays 
of  Montaigne :  he  has  neither  eye  nor  ear  for  any  less  elevated 
product  of  the  Muse  than  the  lyric  effusion  which  is  '  the  song 
of  all  times  and  nations.'  But  with  alt  respect  for  one  whosC' 
criticism  is  never  valueless,  whose  classic  taste  is  genuine,  and 
whose  success  as  a  translator  of  the  Odes  wc  are  inclined  to  rate 
very  highly,  wc  must  decline  to  endorse  an  estimate  which  would 
exclude  from  the  rank  of  poets  an  eminent  section  of  the  didactic 
school,  and  cut  off,  moreover,  from  reactionary  tastes  and  times 
of  life  a  resort  to  a  soberer  and  more  realistic  phase  of  (Kietry  than 
that  which  is  found  in  lyric  stanzas,  or  in  Pindaric  (lights  of  fancy 
and  metre.  In  the  interests  of  that  age,  whether  of  communi- 
ties or  individuals,  which  res|>onds  no  longer  to  the  thrill  of  im- 
passioned poetry,  and  by  contact  with  matter-of-fact  life  has  ceased 
to  be  impressible  by  melting  mood,  we  are  concerned  to  stand 
up  for  a  style  of  composition,  which,  *scrmoni  propior'  though 
it  be,  can  yet  by  its  polished  harmony  and  terse  expression  set  off 
in  numbers  the  lessons  of  good  sense  and  keen  observation  ;  can, 
by  its  appeal  to  point,  salt,  and  urbanity,  bid  the  charm  of  versi- 
fication survive  the  decay  of  ardent  youth,  and — adapting  manner 
and  matter  to  the  requirements  of  riper  experience — minister 
not  ineffectively  to  the  solace  and  entertainment  of  age.  Horace's 
Satires,  or  even  Epistles,  may  not  represent  his  highest  credentials 
of  poetic  genius.  The  shoal  of  translators  which  has  gathered 
round  his  Odes,  and  which  actually  obscures  the  light  of  the 
two  or  three  English  scholars  who  have  in  preference  bestowed 
their  pains  upon  his  Satires,  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  some 
charm  in  Horace's  lyrics  more  widely  attractive  than  that  of  his 
more  didactic  strains.  Vet  we  arc  far  from  certain  that  the 
feature  of  the  former  most  lastingly  cherished,  is  not  the  terse, 
2  L  2  quotable 
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quotable  ^nortnc  maxim,  wbicli  1ms,  after  all,  a  smack  of  lb»' 
latter;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  lessons  of  life  and 
manners,  which  the  Satires  ent'urce  in  kindly  spirit  and  hexameter 
form,  retain  the  het-d  of  veteran  scholar*,  when  the  Iriumjthi  of 
lyric  minstrelsy  have  lost  their  bold  Upon  them.  There  is  k 
time  and  a  place  for  both  :  a  sea&on  when  the  fancy  of  toying  with 
Lala^e,  Imbibing  cups  of  Massic  under  the  shady  arbuic-tree, 
mingling  in  moonlit  dances,  and  being  swept  along  by  Bacchic 
frenzies,  Is  more  congenial  than  the  lecture  in  verse  against  ihc 
vices  and  foibles  of  human  nature,  which  Horace  delivers — albeit 
kindly  and  amusingly — in  his  satiric  poems  :  a  season,  loo,  when 
there  comes  a  reat-tion,  and  the  tables  are  deliberately  turned. 
At  this  latter  reactionary  crisis  the  genius  of  Horace  asserts,  ta  our 
thinking,  Its  highest  claim  on  our  admiration,  no  less  for  the 
exquisite  urbanity,  discriminative  tact,  and  light-handed  lourli 
with  which  he  fulliis  his  function  of  satirist,  than  for  the  per> 
splculty  of  language,  and  sustained,  though  easy,  versification, 
in  which  be  utters  truths  that  Lucilius  would  have  blurted  nut 
radcly  and  inharmoniously,  and  Juvenal  have  expressed  with  a 
sweeping  vehemence  characteristic  alike  of  his  manner  and 
material.  It  is  the  mellow  wisdom,  the  fund  of  observation,  the 
temperate  way  of  saying  sharp  things,  so  as  to  correct  without 
offence,  and  conciliate  reflection  without  seeming  to  assume  cei 
sorlal  functions,  which  charms  us  in  Horace's  satires  as 
older  ;  nor  does  it  at  all  affect  this  estimate,  that,  of  all  his  work) 
according  to  acceptetl  chronologies,  the  Satires  were  the  firj 
published.  Rather  should  it  enhance  our  opinion  of  his  gentni 
to  find  that  at  the  age  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-four  years  the  so| 
ofa  frcedman  and  tax-collector  was  so  thoroughly  'au  courant 
with  Koman  life  and  manners,  so  imbued  with  the  '  urbanitni' 
which  was  an  Index  of  social  as  well  as  lilerari'  refinement,  as 
have  composed  and  published  poetry  that  might  well  have  pass 
for  the  ripe  fruit  of  an  older  and  more  Imposing  tree.  Tho 
Epistles,  Indeed,  represent  an  even  more  perfect  sample,  but 
the  Epistles  are  the  Satires,  without  their  sting,  of  (he  poet, 
when  ten  more  years  had  passed  over  his  head. 

Those  whom  a  liberal  education  has  enabled  to  enjoy 
Satires  In  the  original  will  not  nesd  to  be  reminded  of  all  this 
hut  in  a  day  when,  in  spile  of  the  current  depreciation  of  clui' 
studies,  even  the  unlearned  do  not  care  to  seem  wholly  ui 
quainted  wiih  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  or  unable 
trace  to  their  sources  the  many  borrowed  gems  of  English  poetry, 
it  is  of  some  importance  that  there  should  arise  adequate  versioai 
of  such  mines  of  lively  observation  and  reflection  ns  the  SaUn 
of  Horace ;  and  two  such  we  have  to  welcome,   not  only  soi 
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passing  nny  previous  attempts,  but  also,  each  in  its  own  way, 
representing  the  Veniisian  so  satisfactorily,  that  if  none  other 
should  adventure  this  field,  his  shade  would  yet  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  indifference  ur  incuriousncss  of  Englislimen. 
One  of  these  is  the  scholarly,  well  considered,  able  translation  of 
the  lamented  Professor  Conington,  who  to  that  insight  into  the 
original,  which  defies  the  possibility  of  a  point  being  missed  or 
an  allusion  slurred  in  translation,  added  withal  so  much  of  the 
native  gift  of  poesy,  and  so  much  proficiency  resulting  from 
study  and  practice,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  combined  the 
excellences  of  poet  and  scholar  in  a  greater  measure  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  He  scarce  lived  to  see  his  version  through  the 
press.  A  little  later,  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  a  representative  of 
such  as  court  the  Muse  in  the  crowded  city  rather  than  of  those 
Tcho  woo  her,  like  Professor  Conington,  in  cloistered  shade, 
enhanced  the  obligation,  under  which  lie  had  already  laid  scholars 
and  general  readers  in  his  unic|ue  translation  of  the  Odes  and 
Epodes,  by  putting  forth  his  Satires  as  their  sequel.  Over  his 
former  ground,  which  he  had  made  bis  own  by  sparkling  vivacity, 
genuine  poetic  spirit,  and  capital  adaptation  of  the  English  lyric 
to  the  Latin,  Mr.  Conington  had,  we  need  hardly  saj',  run  almost 
neck-and-neck  with  him  ;  owing,  it  is  true,  any  advantage  in  the 
estimation  of  scholars  to  the  success  with  which  he  asserted  and 
illustrated  the  principle  of  metrical  conformity.  But  our  pre- 
sent business  is  with  the  Satires,  aMd  with  the  demonstration,  by 
a  comparison  of  Mr.  Conington  and  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  as 
translators  of  them,  that  the  calibre  of  each  is  equal  to  the 
demand  made  upon  it,  and  that  where  one  manifests  a  peculiar 
gift  or  advantage,  it  finds  its  make-weight  in  some  distinct 
speciality  of  the  other.  Nor  only  so  ;  but  whereas  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  scholarship  may  well  have  been  the  more  unerring,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Marlin's  inborn  poetic  gift  the  more  certain  to  make 
itself  felt,  it  will  result,  we  suspect,  from  candid  inquiry,  that  in 
a  measure  far  beyond  their  fellows  these  twain  have  so  striven 
after  perfectness  of  work,  that,  through  a  mutual  interchange  of 
excellpnces,  it  becomes  hard  to  say  which  is  in  aught  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  which,  both  vindicating  a  claim  to  the  very  first  rank 
among  English  translators  of  the  classic  poets. 

Their  'modus  operandi"  is  indeed  different  Whilst  Mr. 
Martin  sends  forth  his  Satires — under  the  wing,  it  is  true,  of 
those  established  favourites,  his  ode-versions — with  scarcely  one 
wordof  preface,  Professor  Conington  has  gone  into  a  preliminary 
inquiry  as  to  the  fittest  style,  form,  and  measure  for  a  version  of 
this  portion  of  the  works  of  Horace,  This  may  seem  to  many 
*de  trop;'    yet,  though  his  translation's  success  cannot  be  said 
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to  deprnd  on  bis  prelaco,  and  though  prudence  might 
dependrnce  on  grcncral  effect  and  result,  rather  than  on  what,  if 
current  opinion  is  to  be  helicvfd,  is  commonly  'lost  labour' »o 
I'ar  as  nine-tonths  of  iLe  reading  public  are  concerned,  still 
reviewers  ought  to  own  that  such  a  prefac*-,  as  that  prefixed  to 
Mr.  Conington's  satires,  is  a  preat  help  to  bis  reviewers  in 
suggesting  test-points  for  comparison,  and  laying  down  lines 
of  treatment,  to  serve  more  or  less  as  landmarks  of  criticism. 
Not  lo  be  prolix  in  our  use  of  these,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that 
the  late  Corpus  Professor  traces  the  difBcullics  of  a  translator  of 
Horace's  Satires  to  the  choice  of  style  and  metre,  the  former  qi 
tion  being  the  more  perplexing  of  the  two.  As  to  metre,  bis  del  ib^ 
rale  preference  is  for  the  Heroic,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  ihe  c«syf 
sprightly  muse  of  Cowper ;  and  be  believes  it  to  be  less  obnoxiotnj 
to  the  risk  of  becoming  '  slipshod'  than  the  octosyllabii 
Butler's '  Hudibras,*  which  found  favour  with  Smart  and  Boscawi 
among  translators,  and  Swift  and  Pope  among  imitators,  of  Hi 
It  is,  he  urges,  the  coltoquiality  of  this  measure,  used  by  bimsei 
though  it  was  for  his  version  of  the  '^neisj'  which  constitute* 
its  danger  to  a  translator  of  the  'Satires.'  It  involves  an  ever- 
present  risk  of  abuse,  and  a  tendency  to  render  the  iiaae 
'slipshod,  interminable,  unclassical.'  We  are  not  insensible  to 
the  cogency  nf  this  rPOfoninfr ;  tliough  it  deserves  to  be  said  io 
reply  that  there  is  a  somewhat  large  field  in  Mr.  Martin's  trans- 
lations into  this  metre  (no  lelfc  than  eleven  out  of  eighteen),  from 
which  to  show  that  the  danger  may  be  minimized,  if  not  wholly 
avoided.  An  instance  might  be  cited  from  the  8th  Satire  of 
lat  Book,  in  which  the  garden  god,  Priapus,  dr«cribea  h< 
Canidia  and  her  sister  witches  were  put  to  flight  by  the  umli 
signed  action  of  their  enchantments  upon  his  wooden  frntnt 
Much  of  the  satire  consists  of  passages  that  might  be  pitfalls 
a  too  colloquial  translator,  though  the  original  here  and  thei 
in  its  mock  heroic — rises  above  the  average  flights  of  satirv. 
Mr.  Martin's  version  sustains  ^though  in  octos)llabics — the 
character  of  the  original ;  and  tlie  sample  we  quote — embodying 
Priapns's  complaint  against  the  witches — will  show  bow  «ompe> 
tent  a  measure  it  proves,  in  his  hands,  lo  represent  even  graver 
passages,  tfow  happy  is  his  resort  to  it,  in  lighter  veins,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter.  The  lines  we  quoto 
represent  I.  Sat.  viii.  20-29  [Has  nullo  perdere  possum- 
datunts]. 


ile«^^B 


'  Do  what  I  will,  they  hannt  the  jilncc, 
And  ever,  when  her  buxom  face 
The  wandering  moon  unvuils,  these  croiiai 
Como  hero  to  gather  faerbs  and  bonei9. 
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Here  have  I  seen  with  streaming  hair 
Canidia  Btalk,  her  feet  all  bare, 
Her  inky  cloak  tncked  np,  and  howl 
With  Si^ana,  that  beldam  foul. 
The  deadly  pallor  of  their  face 
With  fear  and  horror  filled  the  place. 
Up  with  their  nails  the  earth  they  threw ; 
Then  limb-meal  tore  a  cokl-black  ewe, 
And  poured  its  blood  into  the  hole, 
So  to  evoke  the  shade  and  soul 
Of  dead  men,  and  from  these  to  wring 
Eesponses  to  their  questioning.' — ^p.  29 G. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  Satires,  which,  with  what  we  cannot  help 
considering  a  too  sternly  expurgatorial  eye,  Professor  Conington 
has  left  untranslated,  we  miss  the  parallel  heroics  which  might 
have  been  compared  with  these  octosyllables:  but  a  reference 
to  the  versioQ  of  the  same  passage  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Howes,* 
a  translat  or  whose  meritorious  but  unappreciated  labours  Mr. 
Conington's  generous  spirit  led  him  to  unearth  and  vindicate, 
would  show  that  the  ten-syllable  line  has  not  enabled  him  to 
realize  the  force  and  life  of  the  Latin  with  more  terseness  or 
precision  than  Mr.  Martin's  octosyllable.  From  his  preface  we 
should  gather  that  the  professor  recognized  no  competing  metre 
save  the  Hudibrastic,  and  we  confess  that  so  far  as  the  fourtcen- 
syllable  ballad  metre  is  concerned,  not  even  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin's  use  of  it  in  rendering  the*  2nd  and  4th  Satires  of  the 
1st  Book  disposes  us  to  quarrel  with  his  exclusiveness.  To 
anticipate  what  we  have  to  say  about  style,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  a  prime  characteristic  of  Horace  is  terseness  ;  and  if  we 
take  up  the  4th  Satire  and  contrast  the  instruments,  rather  than 
the  handling  of  them  by  Martin  and  Conington  (say,  in  the 
passage  where  Horace  commemorates  his  father's  mode  of 
teaching  him  by  living  examples),  we  cannot  see  how  to  escape 
.a  conviction  that  on  this  very  score  of  terseness  the  one  is 
unfitted  to  its  task,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the  other. 

'  I  learned  the  habit  from  the  best  of  fathers,  who  employed 
Some  living  type  to  stamp  the  vice  he  wished  me  to  avoid. 
Thus  temperate  and  frugal  when  exhorting  me  to  be 
And  with  the  competence  content,  which  he  had  stored  for  me ; 
"  Look,  boy,"  he'd  say,  "  at  Albius'  son — observe  his  sorry  plight ! 
And  Barrus,  that  poor  beggar  there !  say,  are  not  these  a  sight. 
To  warn  a  man  from  squandering  his  patrimonial  means  ? 

—Martin,  p.  276.t 

*■  '  The  Epodes,  Satires,  and  Epistles  of  Horace/  translated  by  the  late  Kcv. 
Ji'raocis  Howes,  M.A.,  Minor  Canon  of  Norwich.    London,  1848. 

t  I.  Sat.  iv.  105-11.     Insuevit  pater  optimus  ....  perdere  quis  velit. 
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'  When  my  gmxl  fother  taugbt  mo  to  bo  gonl, 

Scnrccron-t)  lie  took  ol'  living  fleeli  ntxl  bltKKl. 

Thiia  if  he  warned  mc  not  to  spend  liut  sparu 

Till;  moderate  means  I  owe  to  liie  wise  care, 

T'noB,  "  Boa  tlia  life  that  son  of  Albios'  leads ! 

Observe  tbut  liomiB,  vileet  of  ill  weeds ! 

Plain  beactiBB  these  for  beudlcss  youth,  whose  tusto 

Might  lead  them  else  a  fiiir  estate  to  waste.' — C(niiiu/lim,  p.  19, 
It  is  not  that  here  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Conington's  vptsioa' 
lies,  as  we  might  have  expected,  in  his  fidelity  to  the  letter  of 
the  Latin,  nbirh,  curiously  enough,  Mr.  Martin's  version  more 
exactly  reproduces :  but  the  ear — or  we  arc  greatly  mistaken — 
rejects  instinctively  the  prolixity  of  the  former  measure,  wlifld 
competing  with  the  latter  as  a  representative  vehicle  of  Horati 
terseness.  There  is  one  measure — used  but  once,  and,  iherefi 
ino  seldom  to  afTonl  the  basis  of  a  <leiiberate  opinion,  by  ' 
Theodore  Martin — that  in  which  he  renders  the  2nd  Satire  of 
the  2nd  Book — which  possibly,  bad  he  contemplated  it,  Mr, 
Conington  would  have  admitted  to  compelitorial  honours,  ll  i& 
the  metre  of  Goldsmith's  'Haunch  of  Venison' — an  English 
metre — a  lively  metre — a  metre  which  no  critical  weighing  of 
pros  and  cons  will  induce  an  honest  taste  to  condemn  as  ui 
occasional  exponent  of  the  light-handed,  playful  vein  of  Horatian 
satire.  A  snatch  of  it,  where  the  satirist  is  quizzing  Rom&n 
epicures  for  setting  higher  value  on  costly  than  on  savoury  dishes 
ai  their  dinner  parties,  will  serve  to  show  the  aptitudes  of  t)u» 
measure.'  ^ 

■  Work  till  you  perspire.     Of  all  sauces  'tis  beet. 
The  moD  that's  ivith  OTcr-indulgouco  op])rcss'd, 
Whito-livered  and  pursy,  can  relish  no  disli. 
Bo  it  ortolone,  oysters,  or  tinust  of  fish. 
Still  I  scarcely  can  hope,  if  before  you  there  wen 
A  peacock  or  capon,  you  would  not  prefer 
With  the  peacock  to  tickle  yoiir  palate,  yon'ro  so 
Completely  the  dupcH  of  nicro  semblance  and  show. 
For  to  buy  the  rare  bird  only  gold  will  avail, 
And  he  makes  a  grand  show  with  his  fine  painted  tail 
As  if  this  hod  to  do  with  the  mutter  the  least ! 
Can  you  niske  of  the  featbcm  you  prize  eo  a  feast? 
And,  when  the  bird's  eook'd,  what  becomes  of  his  eplondoor? 
Is  his  flesh  than  the  capon's  more  juicy  or  tender  9 
Mere  appearance,  not  substance,  then  clearly  it  is 
AMiich  bamboozles  your  judgment.' — p.  31G. 

In  the  other  version  of  the  same  passage  which  lies  open  b 
"  IL  Ssl.  ii.  OMrt.     Tu  pi 
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us  there  is  certainlj  less  life  and  not  more  faitbrulness ;  and  con- 
sidering liow  well  in  tliis  instance  the  measure 'of  the  above  lines 
represents  Horace's  manner  ftnd  spirit,  one  might  be  led  to  regret 
that  Mr.  Martin  did  not  make  more  frequent  use  of  it.  Perhaps  the 
secret  is  that  it  tires  on  the  ear.  We  have  just  glanced  at  a  new 
translation  of  the  1st  Book  bv  Mr.  Millington,  done  from  end  to 
end  in  the  measure  of  the  'Retaliation,'  and  the  'Haunch  of 
Venison,'  and  our  glance  has  gone  far  to  confirm  tbe  suspicion 
that  the  ear  might  have  too  much  of  it.  On  tbe  whole,  we 
concur  with  Professor  Conington  that — supposing  it  to  be  a  law 
of  translation  that  but  one  equivalent  is  admissible  for  what  is 
uniform  in  the  original,  or,  in  other  words,  that  some  one  English 
metre  must  be  elected  to  represent  the  Horatian  hexameter — the 
metre  deserving  preference  is  (he  colloquial  or  conversational 
heroic.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  for  unlastidious  readers  variety-  is 
desirable,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  alternative  measures  sensibly 
relieve  the  strain  of  uniformity  and  monotonv,  a  place  is  at  once 
found  for  the  octosyllable,  as  well  as  for  the  other  experiments 
in  metre  which  Mr.  Martin  has  used  with  more  or  less  success. 
Much  doubtless  depends  on  tact  and  judgment.  A  translator, 
«ndowetl  with  these,  and  capable  of  apprehending  the  mind  and 
manner  of  bis  original,  will  seldom  err  by  clothing  his  transla- 
tioM  in  an  ill-fittinft  garb.  The  first  concern  is  to  realize  in 
what  Horace's  style  consists,  and,  that  done,  to  attempt  an 
approsiraate  imitation  of  it.  Towards  this  end  Mr.  Conington's 
preface  furnishes  some  useful  hints,  discovering  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  ancient  good  society,  as  seen  in  conversation  and  in 
familiar  letter- writing,  the  best  mode  of  representing  Horace's 
persiflage;  and  holding  up  for  imitation  his  characteristic  ease 
and  terseitest,  as  constituent  parts  of  a  manner  'on  which, 
whether  grave  or  gay,  his  charm  depends,'  and  '  of  an  individu- 
ality of  attraction  which  makes  the  charm  of  Horace  unlike  the 
charm  of  any  other  writer.' 

The  ease,  perhaps,  is  less  transferable  than  the  terseness :  and 
while  we  are  free  to  admit  that  it  is  a  marvel  to  us  how  cleverly 
the  late  Latin  professor  at  Oxford  has  used  his  complete  insight 
into  the  mind  of  Horace  to  give  point  and  pungency  to  his  trans- 
lation, by  means  of  epigram  and  antiltiesis  introduced  by  way  of 
compensation,  it  were  uncandid  to  suppress  a  misgiving  that  liere 
and  there  his  version  is  open  to  the  charge  of  stiffness,  the  result, 
it  may  be,  of  such  minute  acquaintance  with  his  model  that  the 
copy  suffers  from  being  over-wrought.  This,  indeed,  is  discover- 
able only  in  a  few  places  j  and  whereas  herein  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin*s  gay  freedom  of  treatment  putshim  at  once  at  an  advantage, 
it  ii  open  to  those  whose  sympathies  are  with  Mr.  Conington  to 
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retort  that  his  finished  heroics  arc  never  obnoxious  to  the  blai 
of  vagueness  or  las  translation.     For  our  own  part,  we  are  actnn- 
ished   at  the  general  exactntras  and  amount  of  special  research 
into  scholia  and  old  or  new  commentaries  which  Mr.  Martin's 
work  exhibits,  and  could  name   passage  upon  passage  which, 
upon  incjuirj,  will  prove  to  have  been  moulded  on  Bentley  or 
Orelli  ;  or  influenced  by  some  interpretation  of  one  of  the  *  forti 
commentators.'     But  on  the  whole,  the  division  of  the  honours  of 
style  may  proceed  on  this  wise.     The  palm  of  case  is  with  Martin, 
of  terseness   with  Coninglon  ;    although  as  regards  both   these 
essentials  of  approximate  reproduction  of  Horace  the  one  and 
the  other  arc  entitled  to  rank  very  highly.     Their  neck-and-n< 
excellence  may  be  seen  in  many  graver,  as  well  as  more  sportit 
passages,  but  it  comes  out  most  conspicuously  in  some  that 
neither  one  nor  other — such,  e.r/.,  as  the  testimony  Horace  ben 
in  Book  I.  Sat.  vi.  to  his  lather's  Uljcrality  in  reference  to  tus 
education — a  passage  in  point  of  natural  feeling  as  touchine  ■> 
Goldsmith's  praise  of  his  brother  in  the   'Traveller,'  and  on€ 
which  both  our  translators  have  bandied  so  well  as  to  awoken 
echo  of  that  heart-prompted  tribute.     We  give  the  latter  linei 
it  from  each 


and 

m 


'  No ;  while  my  bcndV  unturned,  I  no'or  shall  need 
To  bluefa  for  that  dear  father,  or  to  plewl 
As  men  oft  plead,  'tis  Naturo's  fsidt,  not  mine, 
I  come  not  of  a  better,  worthier  lino. 
Kilt  tlins  I  epoak,  nnt  thus  I  fiKsl :  the  |i1ea 
Might  serve  another,  hut  'twcro  boxo  in  mo. 
Shonld  Fute  this  moment  bid  me  to  go  back 
O'er  all  my  length  of  years,  my  life  rctrack 
To  its  first  hour,  and  piek  out  such  descent 
As  man  might  wish  for  e'en  to  pride's  content, 
1  should  rest  satisfied  with  mine,  nor  cbooso 
New  parents  decked  vilh  fenalvrial  thnet. 
Mad  most  would  think  me,  sane,  ns  yoa*U  allow. 
To  waive  a  load  ne'er  thrust  on  mc  till  now. — Coninytoa,  p.  1 

*  Now  1  know 
More  oamest  thanks,  and  loftier  praise  I  owo. 
Season  mnst  fail  me  ere  I  cease  to  own 
With  pride,  that  I  have  such  a  bthcr  known  : 
Nor  shall  I  stoop  my  birth  to  vindicate. 
By  charging,  like  the  herd,  the  wrong  oa  Fato, 
That  I  was  not  of  nohle  lineage  sjn'uug : 
Far  other  creed  inspires  my  heart  and  tongao. 

•  I.  Sit.  Ti.  S9-99.     Ha  mc  pooUcBt  .  . 
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For  now  should  Nature  bid  all  living  men 

Betrace  their  years,  and  live  them  o'er  again, 

Each  culling,  as  his  inclination  bent, 

BiB  parents  for  himself,  with  mine  content, 

I  would  not  choose,  whom  men  endow  as  great 

With  the  insignia  and  the  seats  of  state ; 

And  though  I  seemed  insane  to  vulgar  eyes, 

Thou  would'st  perchance  esteem  mo  truly  wise, 

In  thus  refusing  to  assume  the  care 

Of  irksome  state  I  was  unused  to  boar.' — Martin^  p.  289. 

We  are  fortunate  here  in  finding  both  upon  a  common  ground 
of  metre,  and  though  in  each  we  may  discover  some  little  sur- 
plusage of  words,  the  only  bold  alteration  or  addition  is  that  of 
the  *  senatorial  shoes '  with  which  Mr.  Conington  takes  leave  to 
tread  out  the  ^ Roman  fasces  and  insignia;'  as  much,  a  severe 
critic  might  suggest,  at  the  bidding  of  ^  exigeant '  rhyme,  as  in 
illustration  of  one  of  his  favourite  theories,  that  '  all  translation 
must  proceed  upon  a  principle  of  compensation.'  Another  of 
the  Satires,  in  reproducing  which  both  translators  have  resorted 
to  the  English  Heroic,  is  the  tenth  of  the  first  book,  a  piece 
which  has  so  much  to  say  upon  the  scope  and  style  of  satire,  that 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  examine  the  work  of  each  in  refer- 
ence to  a  part  of  it.  We  give  Mr.  Martin's  version  of  the 
lines  7-14  [Ergo  non  satis  est,  &c.]. 

*  Tis  not  enough,  a  poet's  fame  to  make, 
That  you  with  bursts  of  mirth  your  audience  shake  ; 
And  yet  to  this,  as  all  experience  shows. 
No  small  amount  of  skill  and  talent  goes. 
Your  style  must  be  concise,  that  what  you  say 
May  flow  on  clear  and  smooth,  nor  lose  its  way. 
Stumbling  and  halting  through  a  chaos  drear 
Of  cumbrous  words  that  load  the  weary  ear. 
And  you  must  pass  from  grave  to  gay — now,  like 
The  rhetorician,  vehemently  strike, 
Now,  like  the  poet,  deal  a  lighter  hit 
With  easy  playfulness,  and  polished  wit, — 
Veil  the  stem  vigour  of  a  soul  robust. 
And  flash  your  fancies,  while  like  death  you  thrust. 
For  men  are  more  impervious,  as  a  rule. 
To  slashing  censure,  than  to  ridicule.' — Martin,  pp.  30-3. 

Waiving  the  citation  in  full  of  Mr.  Conington's  parallel  passage, 
we  must  point  out  one  or  two  features  in  which  it  pleases  us 
better  than  what  we  have  just  quoted.  For  example,  the  fifth 
and  three  following  verses  of  the  above  passage  do  not  so  well 
illustrate  the  application  to  translation  of  the  practice  they  recom- 
mend as  this  neat  couplet  of  the  Professor : — 

*  Terseness 
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'  TeretnoHs  lliore  wants,  to  mako  tlie  thonght  ring  dear. 
Nor  with  a  crowil  uf  words  confuse  the  ear : ' — 

fi  couplet  wlierein  the  Latin  is  as  closi^ly  matclicd  !n  woni! 
Jen^th  of  lines,  tlie  only  altrration  needed  being,  perhaps,  thi 
substitution  of  *  run  '  for  '  ring '  in  the  first  verse.     A  little  furtlwr 
on,  Conington  recogni/.es  no  distinction,  as  Martin  doea,  bet' 
*  rhctoris '  and  '  poctm,'  but  takes  their  style  as  identical,  and 
ti>  contrast  with  that  of  ihe  'urbnnus,'  or  polished  wit." 
Martin  appears  tn  place  no  rnnima  after  the  word  '  poctii*'  in  the 
Latin,  and  henic  probably  the  mistake.     In  Conington's  version 
the  style  of  bard  and  orator  is  set  over  against 

'  tlir-  huigiiagd  of  a  weU-hrctl  man,  ^H 

Wlio  ^uiskt  Ilia  itrtni'jOi.  mut  nays  not  all  he  rail ;  ^H 

And  pleasantly  will  often  cut  cknui  through  ^H 

Hard  knote  that  gravity  wuulJ  acarco  undo.'  ^1 

The  italicized  line  must  be  accepted  as  the  truest  e(|uivalent  of 
tlic  words  of  the  original,  although  the  finely  conceived  roapirt 
in  which  Martin  amplifies  the  idea  of  Homcc  has  the  ring  and 
seal  of  poetry  about  iL  Mr.  Conington's  closing  cnuplrt,  too,  is 
nearer  the  Latin,  though  this  is  not  by  any  me&ns  tlie  iiit«riablc 
rule  with  him.  If  he  had  bound  himself  hand  and  foot  in  the 
trammels  of  liternlity,  he  would  never  so  nentlv  have  hit  off  thai 
little  illustration  of  a  prolific  poet,  which  Horace  throws  in  by 
the  way,  later  on  in  the  same  satire,  and  which  we  ([uotr  in 
compensation  for  our  but  partial  citation  of  him  above.  "^ 
Latin  runs 


'  Etrusci 
Quale  fnit  Cossi  rapido  fcrvcntius  omni 
lugcuiam  ;  capsie  >{ii(.'iii  fnnia  est  esso  librisque 
Ambnstuni  propriiB.' — 1.  x.  G2-3, 
Like  to  Etruscan  Oossius'  stream  uf  song, 
Which  flowed,  men  say,  eo  eiipious  and  bo  etrocg. 
That,  when  he  died,  hie  kiiisfiilk  simply  laid 
His  works  in  order,  ami  his  pyre  was  luade.' — Coninjfaw,  p. 


Terseness  like  this  may  be  noted  in  cveiy  page  of  the  Proft 
version  :  and  such  neat,  closc-fitling  garbs  for  succinct  Latin  linei 
and  scraps  as  the  following,  which  we  string  together  as  crrdit- 
able  to  his  pains  and  genius  alike.  Thus,  '  Pan'uh 
formica  laboris,'  in  the  first  satire  of  all,  reappears  as  ' 


I 


"  Tlie  paawge  runs; — 

'  DeCrndentc  viMtn  modo  rhetoris  stque  poetn.-. 
Iiitprdmn  urhnoi,  pnreentii  viribot  stijue 

EileauBDtii  «!<>  cniiialio.' 
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type  of  giant   industry.'     *Nil  agit  exemplum  litem  quod  lite 
resolvit '  [II.  iii.  103]  comes  out  as 

*  Excuse  mo,  'twill  not  do 
To  shut  one  question  up  by  opening  two : ' 

and  when  called  upon  to  put  into  English  verse  what  Horace 
says  of  satire,  viz.,  that  '  nisi  quod  pede  certo  difTert  sermoni/  it 
is  *  sermo  merus,'  we  know  not  who  of  translators  could  have  hit 
off  a  terser,  and  yet  less  servile  rendering  than 

'  And  save  that  she  talks  metre,  she  talks  prose.' — I.  iv.  47. 

Such  short  hits,  we  are  aware,  ought  not  to  outweigh  sustained 
excellence  developed  in  longer  passages,  but  that  Conington's 
*  Satires  of  Horace '  can  boast  of  the  latter  will  be  admitted  by 
any  who  read  his  version  of  the  origin  of  right  and  law  in  the 
third  satire  of  the  first  book,  a  passage  which  strikes  us  as  the 
ideal  of  well-balanced  translation.*  In  many  cases  the  measure 
selected  by  Mr.  Martin  forbids  such  shorter  hits  as  we  have 
referred  to :  and  the  satire  from  which  the  last  line  quoted  by  us 
is  taken,  is  one  of  these.  But  frequently,  where  both  run  on  the 
same  gauge,  it  is  a  nice  and  near  contest  of  excellence.  Take 
these  lines  from  the  Third  Satire : — 

*  Qui  ne  tuboribus  propriis  offendat  amicum 
Postulat,  ignosect  vorrucis  illius ;  fequum  est 
Poccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus.'— I.  iii.  73-5. 

Mr.  Conington  translates  them 

^  He  that  has  fears  his  blotches  may  offend 
Speaks  gently  of  the  pimples  of  his  friend  : 
For  reciprocity  exacts  her  dues, 
And  they  that  need  excuse  must  needs  excuse.' 

The  subtlety  of  the  last  line  is  almost  excessive,  though  we 
should  hesitate  to  pronounce  its  efTect  other  than  successful. 
Yet  we  are  haunted  by  a  suspicion  that  its  elaboration  mars  the 
sense  of  ease,  and  are  thus  the  readier  to  repose  with  cheerful- 
ness in  the  simpler,  and  here  also  more  faithful,  translation  of 
Mr.  Martin : — 

*  For,  who  would  have  his  friend  his  wens  o'erlook, 
The  casual  freckles  of  that  friond  must  brook. 
And  the  same  mercy  should  by  us  be  shown 

To  others'  sins  we  ask  for  to  our  own.' 

Even  with  the  latitude  of  his  metres,  too,  this  translator  now 
and  then  steals  a  march  on  his  rival  through  off-hand,  unstudied, 

♦  See  Hor.  Sat.  I.  iii.  99,  &c.,  and  Couington's  Trjii^latim,  p*  ^2: — 
^  When  men  first  crept  from  out  earth's  womb,'  &c. 

spontaneity. 
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spontaneity,  and  tbe  genuine  ease  that  does  not  strive  after  effect. 
Thus  in  Sat.  I.  iv.  (52,  lie  takes  the  lines,  in  which  Hor»ce  iJlus- 
tnttes  bv  a  scrap  of  Etinius  the  difierence  between  the  Epic  and 
the  Satire  as  genuine  poetry, 

'  Non  nt  si  solvns ;  "  pos^nam  diiicordia  tttra 
Belli  furratoB  piiatcs  portaeqne  refregit :" 
luvenias  otiam  <li^ecti  mcmbm  poota; — * 
in  their  natural  and  transparent  sense,  and  translates  them— 
'  Yet  by  no  olehemy  will  you  in  the  reaidanm  find. 
The  members  still  appsronC  of  the  dislocated  txinl. 
As  if  in  lilce  degree  tbcso  lines  of  Enniiis  should  bo  marred  : ' 

Mr.  Conington  gi>es  more  out  of  his  way.  He  sees,  perfi 
accurately,  lurking  in  the  last  line  an  allusion  lo  tlie  fatfl 
Orpheus,  and  following  up  a  hint  from  the  version  of  Hoi 
of  whom  we  have  already  said  he  was  a  professed  tuJnu 
elaborates  a  couplet,  one  line  of  which  is  perfect,  the  other  ri 
importation,  with  the  very  slenderest  warranty,  Howes  wrote  &■'' 
'  Here,  dislocate,  distort  him  as  you  will, 
Though  piece-meal  torn,  yon  see  the  i»oct  still.' 

Conington,  scorning  to  stop  short  at  mere  allusion  to  the  I 
the  Thnician  bard,  improves  the  occasion  thus  i-^ 
'  'Tif  Orpheus  mangled  by  the  MieiiadB.     Still 
The  hard  runiains,  uitlimb  him  as  you  will.' 

In  like  manner,  when,  earlier  in  the  same  satire  (rv.  19,  &&), 
Horace  disclaims  likeness  to  Crispinus  and  contemporary  reciters 
of  his  class,  in  the  words — 


'  At  tu  coni-lusas  liircinis  foliibns  am«s. 
Usque  laburantes  diim  ferrom  molliat  ignis, 


s  imitaro — 


Mr.  Theodore  Martin  espresses  his  point  with  more  ease,  as  wet 
as  terseness,  than  the  Ftiiftssor,  although  the  latter  undoubtnlly 
evolves  the  sense  meant  to  be  conveyed  in  a  not  unpoctic&I 
periphrasis : — 

'Bnl  yon,  be  like  the  bellows,  if  you  choose. 

Still  puffing,  puffing,  till  the  metal  fuse ; 

And  rent  your  icindi/  iioUtingg  tcith  a  tound 

Tlml  viaka  the  depth  they  rnnw  from  «i*m  yro/oand.' — Coattif 

'  Yon,  if  yon  like,  may  imitate  the  blackRiuith'e  bellows'  I 
That  pufls  aod  pants  till  in  the  fire  the  iron  melts  at  losl 
But  it  is  time  that  we  should    inspect  these  dirersely-gifted 
tnnslatora  on  what  to   many  will  seem  their  'criterion'  triaU 

ground 
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ground,  the  gay,  bright,  satiric  pictures  of  Roman  life  and  society, 
of  which  the  *  Journey  to  Brundisium '  and  Horace's  *  Bore,'  *  are 
the  type.  In  these,  and  one  or  two  capital  satires  of  the  second 
book,  Mr.  Martin  is  thoroughly  at  home ;  and  yet,  whilst  fairly 
reyelling  in  the  congenial  relaxations  of  the  octosyllabic  metre, 
he  does  not  fail  to  keep  well  before  him  the  letter,  as  well  as  the 
spirit,  of  the  pattern  he  reproduces.  His  rival,  still  cleaving  to 
heroics,  imports  more  fun  and  life  into  them  than  his  measure 
might  have  seemed  capable  of ;  and  both  represent  the  gaiety  of 
Horace's  mood  in  their  creditable  imitations.  Each,  for  instance, 
offers  full  change  for  the  lively  bit  in  the  5th  Satire  (Book  I.), 
which  tells  how  sleep  was  murdered  in  the  barge,  during  the  first 
night  of  the  journey  to  Brundisium,  by  mosquitoes,  bull-frogs, 
and  unseasonably  musical  boatmen.  Both  vie  in  representing 
Horace's  famous  circumlocution  for  '  Equus  Tuticus,'  or,  as  some 
say,  Asculum.t 

*  Then  four-and-twcnty  miles,  a  good  long  way, 
Our  coaches  take  us,  in  a  town  to  stay 
Whose  name  no  art  can  squeeze  into  a  linCy 
Though  otherwise  'tis  easy  to  define : 
For  water  there,  the  cheapest  thing  on  earth, 
Is  sold  for  money,  but  the  bread  is  worth 
A  fancy  price,  and  travellers  who  know 
Their  business  take  it  with  them  when  thoy  go  : 
For  at  Ganusium,  town  of  Diomed, 
The  drink's  as  bad,  and  grits  are  in  the  bread.' — Conington,  p.  25. 

'  In  chaises  hence  we  travel  post 
Some  four-and-twenty  miles  at  most, 
At  a  small  hamlet  halting,  which 
Into  my  verse  declines  to  hitch. 
But  by  its  features  may  be  guessed ; 
For  water,  elsewhere  commonest 
Of  all  things,  here  is  sold  like  wine : 
But  then  the  bread  so  sweet,  so  fine. 
That  prudent  travellers  purvey 
A  stock  to  last  them  all  the  day. 
For  the  Ganusian's  full  of  grit. 
And  yet  is  water  every  whit 
As  scarce  within  that  town,  of  old 
Founded  by  Diomede  the  bold.' — Martin,  p.  283. 


*  We  are  loth  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  though  it  is  cogently  supported  bj 
Dean  Merivale,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Roman  Empire/  vol.  iv.,  598,  &c.,  that  the 
liero  of  this  lively  satire  was  the  poet  Propertius.  Horace  is  apt  to  name  those  whom 
he  assails,  and  it  woold  be  nnlike  his  kindly  nature  to  lash  even  with  his  mild 
thong,  a  poet  of  some,  though  not  the  highest,  repute  among  his  contemporaries. 

t  Sat  I.  V.  86-92.    *  Quatuor  hinc  rapunur  viginti  et  millia,'  &c.  , 

In 
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In  the  10th  liiiP  nf  the  last  extract  it  might  he  better  i 
rf.id  'beyond  the  day'  for  'nil  the  dav;'  a  triiling  einendntloD 
which  implies  no  cavil  at  a  version  hitting  off  every  point  of  llii- 
original,  and  this  without  any  seeming  elTorl.  In  Conington'a 
parallel  we  note  abundant  skill  and  terseness,  and  creditable 
abstinence  from  omission  or  addition.  To  other  places  in  hb 
versiiin  of  this  satire  we  must  take  exception  on  these  cuiiiits; 
for,  in  rv,  28-!),  where  we  are  told  that  Maecenas  and  Coccriiu 


'  Misei  luagnis  de  rebus  uterquo 
Legnti;  avureos  suliti  componors  amicoa' — 


Lis  otherwise  concise  rouplet — 

'Sent  on  a  weighty  businees,  to  compoBO 
A  fond,  and  make  thoni  fjicude  wliu  late  were  foea,' 

tloes  injustice  to  the  ambassadors,  in  that  it  om'as  the  poinT 
intended  in  'soliti ;'  and  again,  at  the  close  of  the  satire,  where 
Horace  enumerates  his  Epicurean  theory  as  to  the  gods,  and 
denies  that 

'Si  quid  miri  faciat  Natura,  dooe  id 
Trietcs  ex  alto  ccelj  demittere  tccto.' — v.  102-3, 

we  venture  to  think  that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  '  tncloi 
or  disparaging  circumlocution,  with  which  the  Professor  nnw 
raiitabiy  represents  '  alto  coeli  tecto.' — e.  q. : — 

'  Tell  the  crazed  Jews  BUch  iuiracle«  m  thcau  1 
I  hold  the  gwls  live  UveB  of  careless  case, 
And,  if  a  wonder  happens,  don't  nsstuno 
'Tib  Bent  in  nnger /roiii  the  vp»b»ri'  room' 
Mr.  Martin  does  better  in  both  passases,  by  simply  trcMling:  | 
the  tracks  of  the  Latin.     With  him  Horace's  cum]raiii(ins  are 
'  Ujiun  a  missiun  bound 
.H)U6c<incDco  tba  most  profnuiid, 


I 


cf.« 


-p.  280, 


and  he,  too,  is  content  to  leave  unvulgarized  the  Horatian  phr 
for  the  '  home  of  the  God*,'  and  to  translate  the  lines  expn^ssii 
Horace's  doubt  as  to  their  interference  with  the  c 
earth  ; — 

'  For  true 
1  hold  it  that  the  deities 
Enjoy  themselfes  in  catcUbs  cbso  : 
Nor  think,  when  Nature,  spiimitig  Iat, 
Docs  sometlung  tliat  inspires  lut  awu, 
'Tis  sent  by  tho  utfcndeil  gods 
Direct  from  Uii-ir  auijtuii  attodet.' 
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On  the  9th  Satire  [Ibam  forte  via]  both  have  bestowed  suc- 
4H»sful  pains.  Let  us  try  both  as  to  the  famous  passage  where 
Horace's  interpellation  '  Est  tibi  mater,  &c./  provokes  an  answer 
waggishly  misinterpreted  by  him  to  be  a  confession  of  wholesale 
iniuders,  of  which  he  adjures  his  *  tease '  to  fill  up  the  measure, 
by  adding  him  to  the  list,  and  so  verifying  the  Sabine  witch's 
prediction.* 

*  He  paased  for  breath :  I  faltcringly  strike  in — 
''  Have  you  a  mother  ?     Have  you  kith  and  kin 
To  whom  your  life  is  precious?"     "  Not  a  soul ! 
My  line's  extinct,  I  have  interred  the  whole ! " 
"  O  happy  they  I"  (So  into  thought  I  fell) 
After  life  8  endless  hobble  they  sleep  well : 
My  turn  is  next :  dispatch  me :  for  the  weird 
Has  come  to  pass  which  I  so  long  have  feared. 
The  fatal  weird  a  Sabine  beldam  sung, 
All  in  my  nursery  days,  when  life  was  young : 
"  No  sword  nor  poison  e'er  shall  take  him  otf : 
Nor  gout,  nor  pleurisy,  nor  wracking  cough  : 
A  babbling  tongue  sluall  kill  him ;  let  him  fly 
All  talkers,  as  he  wishes  not  to  die." ' — Conington,  p.  35. 

'  Here  was  an  opening  to  break  in 
"  Have  you  a  mother,  father,  kin, 
To  whom  your  life  is  precious  ?  "     "  None ; 
I've  closed  the  eyes  of  every  one." 
Oh,  happy  they,  I  inly  groan. 
Now  I  am  left,  and  I  alone. 
Quick,  quick,  despatch  me  where  I  stand, 
Now  is  the  direful  doom  at  hand 
Which  erst  the  Sabine  beldam  old, 
Shaking  her  magic  urn,  foretold 
In  days  when  I  was  yet  a  boy : 
*'  Him  shall  no  poisons  fell  destroy, 
Nor  hostile  sword  in  shock  of  war, 
Nor  gout,  nor  colic,  nor  catarrh. 
In  fullness  of  the  time  his  thread 
Shall  by  a  prate-apoco  be  shred ; 
So  let  him,  when  he's  twenty-one. 
If  he  bo  wise,  all  babblers  shun.' — Martin,  p.  300. 

The  skill  with  which  Professor  Conington  has  rendered  the 
points  of  this  colloquy  and  the  mock  heroic  tenor  of  the  witch's 
prophecy,  is  considerable ;  and  if  any  critics  are  minded  to  ob- 
ject to  his  inlaying  a  slightly  altered  line  from  Macbeth,  by 


•  Sat.  1.  ix.  26-34.    *  Est  tibi  mater  ....  adoleverit  atas.* 
Vol.  130.— iVi?.  260.  2  M  way 
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way  of  adding  effect  to  the  pregnant  exclamation  *  Felices  I '  we 
cry  pardon  for  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  appropriateness,  as  a 
supplement  both  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  passage.  Yet 
the  palm  is  due  to  Mr.  Martin,  who,  without  such  resort,  has 
represented  as  faithfully  as  fluently  the  easy  rapid  transition  of 
Horace's  vivacious  fancy.  Avoiding  successfully  the  stifihess 
of  severe  literality,  he  catches  every  thread  of  the  poet's  tissue, 
and  turns  it  to  account  in  reproducing  the  charm  and  effect  of 
the  whole.  It  is  curious  that  this  should  be  so  palpably  his 
merit  here  and  elsewhere,  in  comparison  with  his  distinguished 
rival ;  but  that  it  is  even  so,  one  may  see  when,  having  to 
render — 

'  Nil  sine  magno 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus.' — I.  iz.  60, 

he  turns  it  into — 

'  Nought 
In  life  without  much  toil  is  bought ' — 

simple  English,  which  is  more  a  bond  fide  translation  than 
Conington's— 

^  In  this  world  of  ours 
The  path  to  what  we  want  ne'er  runs  on  flowers  ; — 

which,  even  as  a  paraphrase,  one  can  hardly  identify  with  the 
Horatian  saw.  Into  other  like  gnomic  sentences  of  Horace,  two 
of  which  occur  to  us,  Mr.  Martin,  without  equal  conciseness, 
has  thrown  singular  life,  and  yet  not  introduced  alien  matter. 
His  equivalent  for  Sat  I.  vii.  10,  which  we  give  with  the  Latin, 
might  pass  for  a  bit  of  Hudibras : — 

'  Hoc  etenim  sunt  omnes  jure  molesti, 
Quo  fortes,  quibus  advcrsum  bellum  incidit ' — 

'  But  as  a  law,  when  men  fall  out, 
Just  in  proportion  as  thoy*re  stout 
In  heart  or  sinews,  neither  will 
Give  in  till  they  are  killed  or  kill.' 

The  other  sentence  comes  from  the  last  satire — one  of  the 
ji^astronomic  satires^-of  the  Second  Book,  and  forms  a  maxim 
to  inspire  A  m  phi  try  on  s  and  heroes  alike. 

*  Scd  convivatoris,  uti  ducis,  ingenium  res 
Adversffi  nudare  solent,  cclare  secunda}.' — II.  viii.  73-4. 

Mr.  Martin's  rendering  of  it  is  happy   enough  to  pass  into  a 

proverb : — 

'But 
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*  Bnt  then  the  genius  of  a  host, 
As  of  a  general,  is  most 
Brought  out,  when  adverse  fates  assail  it, 
A  course  of  luck  serves  but  to  veil  it.' — Mariiuy  p.  879.* 

We  fear  that  we  have  been  already  too  liberal  of  quotation,  to 
make  room  for  any  quotations  from  the  gastronomic  satires,  as 
the  2nd,  4th,  and  8th  of  the  2nd  Book  may  be  termed.  They  are 
amusing  to  read,  as  showing  that  the  dogmatism  of  cooks'  ora- 
cles is  by  no  means  of  modem  growth,  and  a  reviewer  of  cookery 
books  might  do  worse  than  salt  his  articles  with  scraps  of 
the  translations  before  us,  which  give  out  the  *  dicta'  of  the 
anonymous  '  officier  de  bouche '  of  the  4th  Satire,  with  all  the 
consequence  of  Jules  GoufTe  or  Urban  Dubois.  The  poet,  we 
cannot  doubt,  was  quizzing  the  professor  when  he  set  down  the 
words — 

^  Pratensibus  optima  f ungis 
Natura  est :  aliis  male  creditur.' — 11.  iv.  20. 

'  To  meadow  mushrooms  give  the  prize. 
And  trust  no  others,  if  you're  wise.' 

He  must  have  been  too  country-born  and  too  good  a  judge,  not 
to  utilize,  as  his  nation  does  to  this  day,  the  numerous  esculent 
agarics.  A  little  extract  from  an  account  of  a  feast  of  a  different 
kind,  the  country-mouse's  *  at  home,'  in  the  admirable  finish  of 
the  6th  Satire  of  Book  11.,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving — told 
as  it  is  by  each  translator  so  completely  in  his  own  style: 
Conington  being  neat,  terse,  and  very  Horatian ;  Martin,  on  the 
other  hand,  lively  and  freer,  to  the  advantage  of  his  picture,  and 
with  no  detriment  to  fidelity.  Here  is  his  *  field-mouse  '  doing 
host : — 

'  In  brief  he  did  not  spare  his  board 
Of  com  and  pease,  long  coyly  stored : 
Eaisins  he  brought,  and  scraps,  to  boot, 
Half  gnawed  of  bacon,  which  he  put 
With  his  own  mouth  before  his  guest, 
In  hopeSy  by  offering  his  best 
In  such  variety^  he  might 
Persuade  him  to  an  appetite. 
But  still  the  dt  with  languid  eye 
Just  picked  a  bit,  then  put  it  by ; 

*  CoDington's  renderinffs  are : — 

*  For  'tis  a  rale,  that  wrath  is  short  or  loug, 
Just  as  the  combatants  are  weak  or  strong.' — 1.  yii.  10. 

'  Bat  gifts  concealed  hj  sanshine  are  displayed 

In  hosts,  as  in  commanders,  hj  the  shaac'—II.  yiii.  73-4. 

2  M  2  Which 
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Which  with  ilisaimy  tho  rustic  saw 

Ag,  Gtrctclied  upon  some  etnbbly  etrair, 

He  munched  at  bran  and  commos  gritH, 

Not  Tenturiog  on  the  dainty  bits." — 11.  vi.  83-9. — Martin,  p.  3G! 

Ttic  expansion  of  the  lines — 

'  Cupicne  variil  fastidia  coenit 
Vincero  tangcntia  lualo  singidik  d^jitc  suporbo,' 

in  tile  verses  italicizcil  is  as  liappv  as  can  hs  conceived.      Noi 
Jet  us  turn  to  Conin|:tan: — 

'  Ho  spares  not  oats  nor  vetches  ;  in  his  cbapa 

EaisiuB  )io  brings  and  nibbled  bacon  scraps, 

Hoping  by  varied  duinties  to  entica 

His  town-brod  gaeat,  «o  delieaie  and  nice, 

^VIlo  amiUncmided  gracioutlg  to  Umch 

Thing  after  Ihiny,  but  never  aould  lake  much, 

While  ho,  tho  owner  of  tho  mansion,  sate 

On  throshod-out  straw,  and  spelt  and  darnols  ate.' 

— dmingti 

It  will  hardly  do  after  the  former  extract ;  ^oud  as  it  is,  and 
for  the   most  part  skilful,    there  is  a  formalitj'  about    it  ;    and 
though  the    Professor  never  wrought  but   on    a    principle  and 
system  which  he  could  ahh'  justify,  it  may  be  doubted,  through- 
out his  translation  of  the  Satires,  whether  their  one  sole  draw' 
is  not  the  effort,  which  he  owns  to,  of  compensating  the  b 
outgoings  of  translation  by  trifling  additions,  in  the  way  of  y 
ported  point  and  pungency,  to  tlie  general  sum  of  Uvelineta.' 
Meaning  to  achieve  something  of  this  kind  in  Englishing 
line  and  a  half,  which  we  have  cited   from  the  Latin  above, 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  quite  succeeded. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Professor  Conington's  com- 
pensatory principle  never  betrays  him  into  solecisms  as  regards 
the  substitution  of  modern  equivalents  for  ancient  allusions. 
Refined  scholarship  is  the  surest  guarantee  in  this  respect. 
Though  he  assumes  such  mild  licences,  as  calling  a  'scarus'a 
*  sardine,'  and  writing  '  pounds  '  for  '  sestertio,'  he  has  too  much 
sense  of  the  litness  of  things  to  talk,  as  he  instances  Dryden 
talking  in  translation,  of  the  '  louvre  of  the  Sky,'  and  he  would 
have  revolted  from  tlie  taste  of  a  most  recent  translator,  who  has 
had  the  courage  to  render  'invideat  quod  et  Hermogenes,  ego 
canto,'  '  Singing,  that  jealous  might  make  a  Sims  Reeves.'  And 
we  commend  with  confidence  to  any  incepting  translator  of  & 
classical  author,  the  excellent  advice  of  the  Professor  in  his 
Preface,    pp.    xviii-sx,,    as    regards    '  the   patent   difficulty    of 
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knowing  what  to  do  with  local  and  temporary  customs,  allu  - 
sions,  and  proverbs.'  It  has  this  great  advantage,  that  the- 
practical  illustration  of  it  is  contained  within  the  same  cloth 
covers.  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  on  his  part,  is  no  less  careful 
to  avoid  sacrificing  the  air  and  prestige  of  ancient  life  and 
thought,  which  there  is  in  his  original,  by  unwarrantable  mo- 
dernisms. We  hardly  call  to  mind  a  phrase  to  which  exception 
can  be  taken,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  repetition  more  than 
once  (for  once  was  all  very  well)  of  the  expression  '  thundering 
reveille,'  to  represent  *  knocking  vehemently  at  a  door.'  It  is  a 
mannerism  which  might  well  be  retrenched,  and  which  one  should 
not  care  to  meet  again  in  the  Epistles,  which  every  scholar  must 
hope  are  in  due  time  to  follow  Martin's  'Satires  of  Horace.' 
We  have  said  enough  to  show  how  very  highly  we  rate  these.  In 
a  brief  *  In  memoriam '  to  Professor  Conington,  in  the  4th  No. 
of  the  2nd  volume  of  the  *  Journal  of  Philology,'  *  Professor 
Munro  '  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  believes  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  to  be  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  best  and  most  successful  translation  of  a  Classic,  that 
exists  in  the  English  language.'  This  is  saying  much,  but,  every- 
thing considered,  hardly  too  much.  Caution  would  suggest  the 
qualification  *  one  of  the  best,'  or  *  one  of  the  very  best.'  That 
which  makes  it  so  is  the  unerring  penetration  of  the  original 
author's  sense,  of  which  all  lesser  scholars  are  sure  now  and  then 
to  fall  short  In  examining  both  the  versions  at  the  head  of  this 
article  with  an  eye  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Latin  meaning, 
we  have  constantly  found  each  at-one  in  adopting  the  soundest 
interpretation  of  a  doubtful  phrase.     For  example,  in  rendering 

'  Cam  referre  negas  qoali  sit  qnisque  parente 
Natos,  dam  ingenuus* — ^I.  vi.  8, 

both  accept  Gesner's  interpretation  of  'ingcnuus,'  h,e.  *ingenuis 
moribus,'  and  repudiate  the  other  forced  and  improbable  expla- 
nation, which  Howes  makes  a  faint  effort  to  recommend  by  a 
not  very  obvious  *  double  entendre.' 

*  No  matter,  where,  you  say,  or  whence  they  rose. 
So  but  their  blood  in  gende  current  flows.' 

In  Englishing  *Tricesima  Sabbata'  (I.  ix.  69),  we  see  that 
both  have  thoroughly  digested  the  note  of  Orelli ;  and  in  II.  ii. 
50,  the  palm  of  fullest  accuracy  is  due  to  Mr.  Martin,  who  by 
a  periphrasis  has  got  in  the  sarcastic  joke  on  Gallonius's  failure 
for  the  praetorship,  which,  either  because  his  verse  would  not 
admit  it,  or  because  he  saw  fit  to  discredit  the  commentator's 

*  '  Journal  of  Philology,'  vol.  iL  pp.  334-5. 
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gossip,  Conington'a  translation  ig'nnres.  With  him,  '  Donee  1 
auctor  docuit  piEDtorius'  is  simplj',  '  Until  a  pra-lor  laugbt  as 
they  were  good.'  With  Martin  more  truly,  in  spile  gf  circum- 
locution— 

'  'Till  that  prffltor,  for  guffragea  vatJily  intrealintj, 

DiBcoTCTed  and  taught,  both  were  eioelleul  outing.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Conington's  rendering  of  'mslls 
ridentem  alienis/  II.  iii.  72  •  (a  phrase,  touching  which  cotii- 
mcntators  are  at  issue),  exhibits  more  grasp  than  Mr.  Moitia's; 
and  in  passages  where  the  latter  has  gone  slightly  astray,  the 
Professor's  nice  accuracy  supervenes  to  set  him  right.  One 
«uch  ia — 

'  M-tesuB  ad  hoc,  piilsiR,  vctne  est  Qt  fama,  Sabullis, 

Quo  ne  per  Tacnma  Romano  iucnrrerct  hustia. 

BivQ  iiuod  .\ppula  gena,  strn  qoud  Laoonia  bellnm 

Inculcret  violenta;' — II,  i.  30, 

a  passage  in  which  Mr,  Martin's  traoslation  reads  as  if  * 
quod  '  introducedj  an    alternative  cause  of  the  Venusian  bei^ 
located  where  he  was ;  whercns  '  sive  '  and  '  seu,'  as  Conin, 
sees,  do  but  explain  the  possible  enemies  Rome  had  to  frar, 

'  Planted  'tis  said,  tbcro  in  tha  Sanmites'  place, 
To  guard  for  Itumc  the  intermediate  spooe. 
Lest  these  or  Ihote  soma  day  should  make  a  raid 
In  time  uf  war,  and  Komau  soil  invade.' — Ctminfflou, 

Another  is  where  the  picture  of  Ofcllus,  '  metato  in  agello ' — 
'  Cum  peoore  et  untie  fortem  mercede  colontun,' — IL  ij,  lli-116, 

really    represents   him    as  a    tenant  to  a  soldier  ('(in   intntdin) 
veteran,'  Conington  puts  it),  tu  wit,  the  Umbrcnus,  In  whom  c- 
missioners  had  meted  out  the  farm  of  which  Ofellus  ha*!  I 
once  owner,     Mr.  Martin  seems  to  have  overlooked  this,  si 
have  misunderstood  'mercede'  by  translating  it  'to  profit,' 

In  every  such  difficulty  Conington's  version  is  a  safe  g 
and  it  is  this,  superadded  to  his  taste,  discriminniion,  and  i 
small  poetic  gift,  which  goes  far  to  justify  Mr.  Munro's  very 
high  estimate,  and  to  recommend  his  book  to  every  student  of 
the  Satires.     Beside  the  veterans  who  still  cherish  their  Horace, 
and  love  to  refresh  their  memory  of  his  wit    and  wisdom 
draughts  not  only  at  the  fountain-head,  but  also  at  such   ' 
springs '  as  the  translaticins  of  Conington  and  Alartin,  there  wil 

*  '  He'll  laugh  till  c<:im:e  joa'd  think  his  jaws  hi*  o' 
'  Drag  liim  to  court,  hU  taec  all  cnn 
At  taking  you  lo  fiopl;  in.' — JT 
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be  two  classes  of  readers  to  benefit  by  those  versions.  First,  the 
young  students,  to  whom  in  unravelling  the  poet's  sense — 
depending  often  on  mental  supply  of  connecting  links — the 
accurate,  masterly,  sequence  of  the  argument  in  Conington's 
version  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  real  boon;  while,  as  life  and 
spirit  are  the  salt  of  a  translation  of  Horace,  and  as  the  know- 
ledge of  his  Satires  will  be  clearly  most  imperfect  without  some 
perception  of  these  features,  the  gay,  brisk,  sparkling  verses  of 
Theodore  Martin's  translation  will  furnish  them  with  a  recipe  for 
throwing  life  into  their  presentments  of  the  poet,  whether  in  viva 
voce  or  on  paper.  We  should  like  a  son  of  ours  to  attack  the 
Satires  of  Horace  with  an  Orelli,  flanked  on  either  side  by  Con- 
ington  and  Martin,  and  feel  sure  that  then,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  most  original  of  the  poet's  works,  he  would  never  be 
minded  to  sing  with  Lord  Byron  : — 

*'  Then  farewell,  Horace,  whom  I  hated  so.' 

The  other  class  is  the  growing  one  of  non-classical  readers,* 
who  have  sense  enough  to  value  on  faith  the  treasures  which  they 
find  difficulty  in  unearthing,  but  from  which,  not  so  long  ago, 
statesmen,  orators,  and  good  talkers  took  pride  in  borrowing  or 
quoting.  It  is  scarce  to  be  expected,  or  even  wished,  that  in 
our  busy  age  undue  patience  should  be  shown  to  the  man  who, 
give  him  rope,  would  quote  Horace  in  season  and  out  of  season ; 
yet  the  power,  thriftily  husbanded,  is  no  mean  one,  for  there  are 
few  better  'man  of  the  world's  vade  mecums'  than  the  Satires 
and  Epistles.  Out  of  the  reading  of  these — even  in  translation 
and  at  second-hand — will  be  gleaned  many  a  pleasant  hint  as  to 
minor  morals,  many  a  neatly  turned  maxim  or  figure  of  speech, 
to  garnish  style  or  leaven  conversation ;  and,  when  the  book 
is  laid  by,  the  memory  will  retain  so  choice  a  residuum  of 
pleasantries,  railleries,  and   skits  at  vices  and  foibles,  that  the 


•  To  this  class  we  commend  the  *  Horace,  by  Theodore  Martin/  which  forms 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  series  of  *  Ancient  Classics  for  General  Readers/  edited 
by  Mr.  Lucas  Collins.  This  volume  has  been  published  since  the  main  portion  of 
the  foregoing  article  was  written,  and  is  devoted  to  a  general  view  of  the  poet's 
life  and  writings ;  whereas  we  have  been  considering  only  a  particular  portion  of 
the  latter.  But  though  we  have  neither  quoted  it,  nor  made  use  of  it,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  reader,  who  is  wholly,  or  for  the  most  part,  unable 
to  appreciate  Horace  untranslated,  may,  with  the  insight  he  gains  from  tlie  lively, 
bright,  and,  for  its  size,  exhaustive  little  volume  to  which  we  refer,  account 
himself  hereafter  familiar  with  the  many-sided  charms  of  the  Vennsian,  and  able 
to  enjoy  allusions  to  his  life  and  words,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  a  sealed 
book  to  him.  It  will  also  be  found  by  young  students  a  by  no  means  imperfect 
introduction  to  the  life  and  manners  of  Augustan  Rome.  We  gladly  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  recommend  the  other  volumes  of  this  useful  Series, 
most  of  which  are  executed  with  discrimination  and  ability. 

time 
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time  spent  upon  it  will  have  teen  no  more  wasted  than  thot 
hours  which,  il'  report  tells  imtli,  one  of  our  not  classicallji' 
educated  public  men  has  bestowed  so  pioRtiibl^  on  Milton,  la 
any  wise — to  recur  to  the  same  stanza  of  'Cliildc  Harold,'  from 
which  we  have  jusl  quoted  above,  and  to  take  the  liberty  of 
transposing;  the  words  of  another  line  of  it — the  mere  Englii' 
reader  may  learn  from  two  such  excellent  prescnttncnts 
Horace's  Satires,  as  those  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling,  ' 
love,'  oven  though  he  cannot  to  the  full  '  comprehend  hn 
verse,'  and  to  be  well  content  with  what  is  set  before  hifl 
in  them : 

'  E'en  though  no  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Oui'  little  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his  ai't, 
Nor  liTclior  Satirist  the  conscionte  pierce. 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touehed  heart.'* 


Aet.  X. — 1.  Nipmi  0  Dal  Ifsi  Ran,  an  Aiinaks  des  Empereta 
du  Japan.  Trnduites  par  M,  Isaac  Titsingh,  avec  un  Aperfl 
de  THistoire  mythologiquc  du  Japiiii  par  M.  J.  Klaprou 
Paris,  1834. 

2.  Nippon :  Arcliic  zut  Beschreihuvg  van  Japan  vtid  desten  Neht 
tmd  >SehuUliiiid«ni.    Von  Ph.  Fr.  von  Sicbold.    ElberfeId,lS5: 

3.  BHiliograpkie  japunaine  ok  Catalogue  rfr»  Oiivraf/e»  Relatifs 
Japan  qui  ont  ite  pubtih  depuis  la  XV'.  Sii-c/e  jutqtCit 
Jours.     Par  M.  Leon  Pages.     Paris,  1 85ft. 

4.  The  Missionari/  Life  and  Laboun  of  Francis  Xavier,  taknt 
from   his  oion  CoTTtspondmice,  with  a  SAelch  of  the  Omeral 

Results  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions  amont/  the  Heathen.     By 
Henry  Venn,  B.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.     London,  1862. 

5.  Japan  :  beinq  a  Sketch  of  the  HtslorTf,  Goremment,  and  Officers 
of  the  Empire.     By  Walter  Dickson.      Edinburgh,  18tJ9. 

THE  Portuguese,  as  is  well  known,  first  hrousht  an  Eur()p«-ati 
prow    into  the    Indian    seas.     In   ]4!)7,   Vasco    da    Gama 
doubled  the  stormy  Cape  and  landed  at  Calicut  on  the  MalabaT' 
coast.     The  same  improvements  in  ship-building  and  skill 
navigation    which    enabled    the    Portuguese    to    reach,    hcl| 
lliem    t<)  rule  over,  those  distant  seas.     Their  clumsy  cart 
armed  with  a   few  rude  pieces  of  artillery,  destroyed  the 
barks  of  the  timid  navigators  of  the  Indian  Ocean  with  almost 
much  ease  as  the  English  and  the  Dutch  steamers  now-a-di 
run  down    the   piratical  prahus   of  the  Sunda   Islauders.     I'he'' 
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Portuguese  were  the  tyrants 
Mecca    pilgrims.      They    seiz 

statioDs,  among  othprs  Ormuz,  Diu,  Malacca,  and  several  of  the 
Moluccas,  whence  tbey  couM  cummnnd  the  trade  uf  the  East. 
They  twice  attempted  to  take  Aden,  hut  without  success.  Goa 
was  their  capital ;  from  it  they  ruled  mer  most  of  the  towns  on 
tlie  Malabar  coast.  But  the  petty  princes  who  then  shared  die 
south  of  the  Indian  {leninsula  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  sway 
of  the  Portuguese,  whose  cruelty  and  treachery  they  soon  learned 
to  detest.  An  incessant  series  of  petty  wars,  although  generally 
turning  out  to  tbe  advantage  of  Portugal,  was  still  too  heavy  a 
drain  on  a  country  whose  population  was  scarcely  sulScient 
for  the  vast  enterprises  it  had  undert-iken  in  India,  Africa,  ami 
America.  The  rivalry  of  the  Spaniards  alarmed  them,  and  they 
were  getting  more  and  more  embroiled  in  hostilities  with  the 
nations  of  tlie  northern  coast  of  Africa.  The  Portuguese  were, 
therefore,  anxious  that  their  dominions  in  India  should  be 
placed  on  a  more  secure  and  peaceable  tenure,  which  might  save 
a  moiety  nf  the  large  garrisons  necessary  to  hold  so  many 
scattered  posts  along  a  permanently  hostile  coast,  '  After  many 
deliberations  at  the  Council  of  Portugal  to  find  some  measures 
which  might  in  future  conciliate  the  Indians,  it  was  determinetl 
to  try  the  assistance  of  religion  in  consideration  of  the  fruit  they 
had  gained  from  it  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo,'*  This  was  very 
much  to  the  taste  of  tbe  king,  John  III.,  and  bis  brother.  Cardinal 
Henry,  who  favoured  the  new  order  of  Loyola  and  introduced 
the  Inquisition  into  Portugal  (1533). 

An  application  was  made  to  the  Pope  for  two  Jesuit  mission- 
aries to  go  out  to  India  :  Francis  Xnvier  and  Simon  Rodriguez 
were  sent,  Rodriguez  was  induced  by  the  king  to  remain  in 
Portugal,  where  he  founded  the  Jesuit  college  of  Coimbra,  and 
as  confessor  to  the  court  rendered  important  service  to  the 
mission :  but  Francis  Xavier  set  sail  for  the  Indies  in  the  same 
ship  with  the  viceroy,  Don  Martin  Alpbonse  de  Sousa.  Xavier 
was  a  Spanish  gentleman,  whom  Ignatius  Loyola  had  gained 
over  to  his  new  order  at  Paris,  where  he  was  delivering  lectures- 
on  tbe  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  When  he  left  Lisbon,  he  was 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  seven  of  which  lie  had  spent  in  the  order 
of  Loyola,  whose  system,  maxims,  and  policy  he  had  thoroughly 
learned.  The  squadron  that  bore  the  Jesuit  missionary,  with 
two  assistants,  reached  Goa  on  the  Gth  May,  1543,  after  a  voyage- 
of  thirteen  months. 

Little  had  been  done  as  yet  to  spread  Christianity  amongst  the 


les  GeilfS  tncaionibli's  des  Portu- 
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Indians.  The  Portuguese  conquerors,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  their  own  historians,  lived  after  the  most  dissolate  fashion  sur- 
rounded by  their  concubines  and  slaves.  Justice  was  sold  in  the 
tribunals,  and  the  most  hideous  crimes  were  only  punished  when 
the  criminals  had  not  money  enough  wherewith  to  corrupt  their 
judges.  Even  the  bigotry  which  characterises  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula  seemed  for  the  time  to  slumber.  Francis 
Xavier  began  by  preaching  a  purification  of  manners  amongst 
the  Portuguese ;  and  after  converting  a  number  of  the  slaves 
and  Pagan  inhabitants  of  Goa,  he  set  out  for  the  southern  coasts 
of  India.  Here  the  Franciscans  had  been  before  him.  Twenty 
thousand  of  the  pearl-fishers  had  submitted  to  the  rite  of 
baptism  on  the  promise  that  they  would  be  protected  ag^ainst 
the  inroads  of  the  Mahometans ;  but  few  of  them  understood  the 
nature  of  the  ceremony  which  they  had  undergone.  Xavier 
never  dreams  of  denying  the  share  which  the  temporal  power 
of  the '  Portuguese  bore  in  the  triumphant  success  of  his 
mission. 

'  It  sometimes  happens,'  he  writes,*  '  that  I  baptize  a  whole  town  in 
one  day.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  €k>Temor 
of  India,  both  because  he  is  a  singular  friend  and  fitvoaier  of  our 
Society,  and  because  he  spares  neither  expense  nor  btbour  to  promote 
the  propagation  of  the  faitL  By  his  assistance  we  have  on  this  coast 
thirty  Christian  towns.* 

A  little  after  Xavier  despatches  a  messenger  to  Portugal  to 
complain  of  the  slackness  of  the  Portuguese  officials  ;  and  the 
king  in  reply  sends  out  a  new  viceroy  and  grants  Xavier  the  most 
ample  inquisitorial  powers.  Idolatry  was  suppressed  in  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions ;  and  both  threats  and  promises  were  used  to 
gain  the  natives  to  Christianity.  Certainly  these  were  not  the 
only  means  employed    bv  Xavier   in  his  missionary  enterprise. 

♦  The  Latin  edition  of  *  Xavier's  Letters  *  generally  used  is  that  printed  at  Mav- 
ence,  a  reprint  of  that  of  Rome,  1596.  There  are  several  French  translations.  In 
an  able  and  not  entirely  ondeserved  criticism  of  Mr.  Venn's  *  Life  and  Labours  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,'  in  the  'Dublin  Review/  July,  1864,  the  reviewer  denies  thai 
Francis  Xav;er  used  the  assistance  of  the  secular  power  of  the  Portuguese  to 
help  his  conversions.  There  is  no  space  here  to  quote  from  authorities.  Let  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  find  proof  for  himself  compare  pp.  38-42  of  the  article  in 
the  *  Dublin  Review  *  with  the  original  letter  of  Xavier  there  cited,  and  witli 
Lucena,  '  Vida  do  Padre  S.  Francisco  de  Xavier,*  tomo  L  livro  ii.  cap.  xxii, ; 
and  with  *  La  Vie  ue  Saint-Francois  Xavier,'  par  D.  Bouhours,  Paris,  1783,  liv. 
iii.  pp.  133-6:  and  *  L'Histoire  des  Choses  plus  mcmorabltrs  en  Indes  orientales,* 
&c.,  par  Jarric,  Ikmnienux,  16o8.  liv.  ii.  chap,  ii. 

In  the  *  Epistolac  IndicT,'  pp.  261-2SS,  and  in  the  work  of  Jarric  (see  liv.  ii. 
chap.  iii.  and  iv..  and  als  >  liv.  v.\  there  are  accounts  written  by  the  Jesuits 
themselves  of  the  violent  and  reckless  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  round  about  Goa  as  well  as  those  of  the  mainland  of  Salsette  were  forced 
to  become  Christians  by  Xavier's  immediate  successors  at  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Faith. 

Neither 
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Neither  could  he  without  the  Portuguese,  nor  the  Portuguese 
without  him,  have  worked  out  the  extraordinary  results  which 
have  been  the  boast  of  Catholicism  ever  since.     Nothing  could 
be   more    fitted   to   strike   the   mind    of  the   Indian   than    the 
character,  appearance,  and  manner  of  life  of  the  apostle.     In 
person  he  was  tall  and  rather  spare,  but  well  proportioned,  with 
brown  hair,  fair  complexion,  and  blue  eyes.     The  expression  of 
his  face  was  lively  and  cheerful ;  his  address  affable  and  winning. 
He  made  the  same  garment  do  for  frock  and  mantle,  and  lived 
on  a  morsel  of  bread.     He  rarely  slept  more  than  four  hours 
a  day,  and  his  rest  was  often  broken  by  extatic  visions  and  pious 
exclamations.     He  went  about  on  foot  under  the  burning  sun  of 
India ;    and   his  whole  time  was  employed   in   preaching,   in- 
structing, and  directing  his  subordinates.     His  missionary  labours 
on  the  coast  of  India  occupied  three  years,  and  extended  from 
Goa  to  Meliapur  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  peninsula.    Leaving 
his  converts  to  his  assistants  and  catechists,  Xavier  then  set  out 
for  Malacca,  from  which  place  he  sailed  amongst  the  Moluccas 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  returning  to  India  two   years  after- 
wards. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies  was 
both  the  leader  and  director  of  a  widely  spread  missionary 
movement,  conducted  by  a  rapidly  increasing  staff*,  not  only  of 
Jesuits,*  but  also  of  priests  and  missionaries  of  other  orders,  as 
well  as  of  native  preachers  and  catechists.  Xavier  reserved  for 
himself  the  arduous  task  of  travelling  to  regions  as  yet  un visited 
by  any  preachers  of  Christianity ;  and  his  bold  and  impatient 
imagination  was  carried  away  by  the  idea  of  bearing  the  Cross 
to  the  countries  of  the  farthest  East  The  islands  of  Japan, 
already  known  to  Europe  through  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo, 
had  been  reached  by  the  Portuguese  only  eight  years  before, 
namely,  in  1541,  and  Xavier,  while  at  Malacca,  had  conversed 
with  navigators  and  traders  who  had  visited  that  remote  coast. 
A  Japanese,  named  Angero  (Hansiro),  pursued  for  homicide, 
had  (led  to  Malacca  in  a  Portuguese  ship.  He  professed  a 
real  or  feigned  desire  to  be  baptized,  and  was  presented  to 
Xavier  at  Malacca,  who  sent  him  to  Goa.  There  he  learned 
Portuguese  quickly,  and  was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Paul 
of  the  Holy  Faith.  One  of  the  most  curious  documents  in  the 
*  Epistolae  Indicac '  t  i*  ^  short  account  of  Japan,  written  from 
the  information  furnished  by  this  man. 

♦  In  a  letter,  dated  Cochin,  Uth  January,  1549,  Xavier  enumerates  twenty 
Jesuit  missionaries  already  in  the  Indies ;  four  of  whom  were  at  the  Moluccas^ 
two  at  Malacca,  ten  in  India,  and  four  at  Socotora. 

t  'Epistols  Indies,'  Louvani,  1566,  pp.  175-198. 

The 
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The  tnissioDarics  appear  struck  for  the  first  time  nitli  the 
ternal  resetublance  *  between  Buddhism  uiiJ  CalltnlicUm : 
anonymoua  author  of  the  Epistle,  which  must  have  been  written 
in  1549,  linds  in  Japan  most  of  the  dortriiies  of  the  inialllhlc! 
church — one  God,  the  Miraculous  Conception,  the  Tniiit/,  Hell, 
Purgatorj",  Heaven,  Angels,  the  worship  of  the  saints,  and  llie 
existence  of  one  living  supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  The  doc- 
trines of  Xagua  (Sankya)  were,  he  says,  brought  tbiuugh  Chios  Ut 
Japan  above  five  hundred  years  before,  from  a  kingdom  to  the 
we&t  of  China  named  Cegnico,  which  he  evidently  imagines  (>• 
have  been  the  Holy  Land,  little  dreaming  it  was  the  cimntrj  in 
which  he  then  was.  Christianity,  the  writer  had  just  been 
formed  by  a  bishop  of  the  Armenian  Church,  had 
preached  in  China.  It  might,  he  thinks,  have  been  altered 
<lisfigured  by  some  impostor  like  Mahomet,  and  thus  Xai 
whose  intended  voyage  to  Japan  was  announced,  would  only  haro 
to  restore  the  true  faith  to  its  original  purity.  Some  of  the  point* 
of  analogy  mentioned  in  the  little  treatise  were  entirely  fanciful, 
yet  no  two  religions  of  independent  origin  can  resemble  onn 
another  more  closely  in  external  ritual,  and  yet  differ  more 
thoroughly  in  spirit,  than  the  Buddhist  religion  and  the  Rouau 
Catholic  Church.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  a  Buddhist  tempip 
cannot  have  failed  to  hare  remarked  its  resemblance  to  a  Catholic 
chnpet:  the  paintings,  the  use  of  bells  and  rosaries,  the  same 
veneration  for  relics,  the  shaven,  celibate  priests,  with  their  long 
robes  and_  wide  sleeves,  the  prayers  in  a  dead  language, 
mtasurcd  chant,  the  burning  of  incense,  the  orders  of  moi 
nuns,  and  anchorites,  and  other  institutions,  characlerialic  of  * 
religions,  have  fur  ages  tempted  Catholic  missionaries  to 
Buddhism  the  devil's  imitation  of  Christianity,  and  induced 
learned  to  ctmcludc  that  the  ritual  of  the  one  has  been  btirroi 
from  that  of  the  other,  though  it  has  not  been  agreed  which 
the  copyist. 

Having  carefully  arranged  the  alfiiirs  of  the  Seminary  of 

*  Tbn  rcEcmhliince  betirccn  the  Buddhist  onJ   BoiriBH  Culiol'c     

Doliced  by  Xftvier,  though  it  dom  ui'l  appear  lo  havu  slnick  liini  to  foniUr  . 
might  expvcC    See  his  letter,  Kagoiiiui,  3rd  Nor.  IS49,  *Dd  IlicDole  in  tbiaF 
iraniUlion,  BrnsKlf,  IBSS.  vol.  ii.  p.  160.     It  is  Dotic«d  bjr  Itonhonr^'V. 
Saiui-Pna^is  Xavier,'  in  his  cbnpter  oa  JapHo,  and  tv  Birbjli,  lib.  iii.  «a| 
Set  siso  AIcocL's  -  Japan,'  toI.  i.  p.  336,  vol.  il  p.  309.    TIm  CathoUo  ritntl  b 
like  manner  twrn  luistakcn  far  that  uf  Buildhitra.    Jerome  Xavier,  vhJIe  rt  ' 
at  the  cuurt  nf  Ihe  p«al  Akb«r.  was  iufurnied  by  a  traveller  that  Ibe  |i 
Catba;  were  ChrisIiuiB,  which  iadaced  the  father  to  tend  a  mi^iona: 
through  Thibet.    In  the  mbsequeal  pngw  it  has  cot  been  thought  i 
cite  all  the  authorities  conitulied  in  writing  this  article.    Most  of  (1 
Anuun,' and  other  rare  workt  of  the  Jesuit  miuioaarie*.  ore  in  ihelibrsr^ol 
Museum  Calvel  ut  Avignon,  where  we  have  consolled  tl  "■  '    ' 

be  found  with  difficulty  elsewhere. 
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Huly  Faith  nt  Goa  ond  the  entire  machinery  of  ihe  missioji, 
Francis  Xavier  took  ship  for  Malacca  on  the  l-lth  April,  I54£t. 
On  the  24tli  of  June  be  sailed  for  Japan,  along  with  Angero  and 
\i'\-i  two  companions,  in  a  Chinese  junk  belonging  to  a  famous 
pirate,  an  allv  of  the  Portuguese,  who  left  in  tlieir  hnnds  hostages 
for  the  safety  of  the  apostle  on  the  voyage,*  After  a  dangerous 
voyage  they  reached  Kagosima,  the  native  town  of  Angero, 
under  whose  auspices  Xavier  was  well  received  Ity  (he  governor, 
nrmglstrates,  and  otlior  distinguished  people.  The  apostle  was 
unable  to  commence  his  mission  at  once,  though,  according 
U>  his  bioginpbers,  he  possessed  the  gift  of  Ifmgues.  'We 
are  here,'  he  writes,  'like  so  many  statues.  They  speak  to 
us,  and  make  signs  to  us,  and  we  remain  mule.  We  have 
again  become  children,  and  all  our  present  occupation  is  ti> 
learn  the  elements  of  the  Japanese  grammar,'  His  first  im- 
pressions of  Japan  were  very  favourable,  and  remind  us  of 
those  of  our  own  ambassador,  Lord  Elgin,  when,  after  a  long 
interval,  those  islands  were  again  opened  to  European  rom- 
raerce.  Japan  was  then,  as  now,  under  the  nominal  rule  of 
the  Dairi  or  Mikado,  who  resided  at  Miako,  but  his  power  was 
well-nigh  reduced  to  ihe  privilege  of  giving  titles.  Tlie  autho- 
rity of  the  Cubo  or  Siogun  had  also  become  very  much  relaxed, 
and  the  islands  were  divided  amongst  luurtcen  kings,t  who  in 
iheir  turn  counted  chiefiains  under  them  that  pretended  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  independence,  according  to  ibeir 
strength  or  opportunity.  Their  power  depended  upon  the  number 
of  their  armed  retainers,  whose  services  ihey  rewarded  by  grants 
in  land.  There  were  few  merchants,  and  the  labouring  classes 
wer*"  little  regarded.  Japan  was  then  celebrated  for  its  gold  and 
pearls,  but  owing  to  the  amallness  of  trade  the  country  still  re- 
mained poor.  The  arts  seem  to  have  matle  as  much  progress  as 
in  Europe.  Xavier  evidently  considers  the  Japanese  us  a  nation 
not  behind  any  European  one  in  civilization,  and  speaks  of  Miako 
ns  a  greater  city  than  Lisbon,  He  noticed  the  same  strange  cus- 
toms as  our  travellers  of  to-day.  Amongst  them,  the  well-known 
practice  of  Hnra-Kiri,  or  suicide,  is  not  wanting. 

*  Tu'^UiiiD^i  *  Do  Vita  Fnuicinci  XaTerii,'  1G96>  lib.  iii.  cup.  xii, ;   Lncena, 
'  Vid*,'  livro  vi.  cupitulo  kit.  ii.  4 1  a 

t  Solier, 'HiB(oireTCcl^«iuitique  d#)  UIm  et  Itojoumei  dn  Japon.'  Puria,  IC2T, 
enDmeralet  (ixly-&ix  iadepcndent  kiug*,  over  whom  the  Dairi  wu  uoniiuallf 
paramDDDt  Bui  nlmt  exlentJTe  knowted^  would  it  demimd  to  prove  tacli  a 
propcoition?  We  hate  t»kpn  the  number  given  h;  Angero  in  '  Kpistulii  Inilloig,' 
■leii.  The  Jeanit  cbraniclera  nlvavs  call  the  Mikado  iheUairi.n  nftmc  now  used 
for  tbecoort  uf  lUc  Mikado;  ia  the  same  way  the;  call  ihe  Siognn  ihe  Cubo.  or 
'  Cnboaama.  Ttie  word  Tycoon,  nuforlniialelj  ailopled  in  ihe  re«eat  commercial 
tii«,  is  ueitlier  .Inpnaese  nor  Eucopeiui,  and  has  now  little  cliaace  of  coming 
use  since  the  office  ol"  ihe  Siogim  lias  been  lately  supprctsol. 

Five 
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Five  hundred  years  before,  the  religion  of  Buddha 
introduced  from  China,  and  the  ancient  idols  broken  (idolu 
comminutis).  This  primitive  form  of  devotion,  the  worship  of 
the  Camia  or  Sintos,  which  Buddhism  has  not  yet  entire]?  sup- 
planted, seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  the  power*  of 
nature,  and  the  apotheosis  of  great  kings  and  heroes.'  VVc  lesrn 
from  some  of  Xavier's  successors  that  Buddhism  was  divided 
into  two  great  sects,  the  most  numerous  of  which  was  c»lk-d 
Xodozins,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  worship  of  Amida.  Tht? 
second  was  called  Foquesus  from  the  book  Foque,  which  containcil 
their  revelation  written  lo  a  foreign  language.  They  were  llio 
followers  of  Xaca  or  Xagua  (Sankya).  Mr,  Dickson  thinks 
that  the  Bonzes  or  Buddhist  priests  were  now  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  early  Jesuit  fathers 
that  the  Bonzes  had  already  lost  much  of  their  influence  tmd 
roost  of  their  revenues,  which  were  originally  large.  They  now 
subsisted  principally  upon  alms,  and  upon  the  sums  received 
from  their  religious  ministrations  and  attendance  upon  funerals. 
We  are  told,  however,  by  Xavier  that  most  of  the  learmng 
of  the  country  and  the  education  of  the  youth  were  still  in  their 
hands. 

There  was  also  in  Japan  a  materialistic  school  of  philosophy, 
as  in  India  and  China.  It  Was  Confined  to  the  upper  classes,  ami 
only  taught  in  secret.  The  Japanese,  writes  Xavter,  suipasstnl 
in  probity  all  the  nations  he  had  ever  met  with.  They  were 
ingenious,  frank,  faithful,  fond  of  honour  and  of  dignity.  They 
had  a  passion  for  bearing  arms,  were  poor,  and  lived  on  rice  and 
a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  fi'om  it,  but  they  were  contented,  and 
the  nobility  despised  plebeian  opulence.  He  notices  again  and 
again,  with  adoiiration,  that  almost  every  Japanese  can  read,  and 
the  defective  ideographic  characters  strike  him  as  belter  than  our 
phonetic  symbols,  for  he  observes  that  people  who  use  different 
languages,  such  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  arc  equally  able  to 
understand  the  same  signs.  He  nUo  remarks  that  the  people  are 
of  an  inquiring  turn,  candid,  and  ready  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
argument.  When  he  had  learned  enough  of  the  language  lo 
speak  a  little  of  it,  he  commenced  his  mission,  Angero  bad 
already  made  some  converts  among  his  household  relations  and 
friends,  but  these  attempts  do  not  seem  to  hare  attracted  much 
opposition,  and  even  Xavier's  first  preachings  excited  more 
attention  than  contradiction.  For  the  first  time  in  Japan,  he 
preached    a    personal   God,   the  Creator    of  the  Universe,   and 
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■hewed  the  materialistic  tendency  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 
His  old  lectures  at  the  Colle^  of  St,  Barbe  in  Paris  no  doubt 
stood  him  in  good  strad.  He  had  aheady  had  an  interview 
with  the  King  of  Satsuma,  who  had  forgiven  Angero  for  his 
crime,  and  who  now  granted  to  Xavier  an  edict  allowing  his 
subjects  the  liberty  of  embracing  the  Christian  religion.  On  the 
3rd  of  November,  1549,  Xavier  ag'ain  writes,  directing  three  of 
the  best  missionaries  to  come  out  to  join  bim,  finding  the  dis- 
position of  the  Japanese  very  favourable  to  the  Gospel.  lie  also 
mentions  that  two  bonzes  intended  to  proceed  to  Goa  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  College  of  the  Holy  Faith.  His  nest  letter  is  dated 
nearly  a  year  alter  i  he  had  passed  the  time  in  studying  Japanese, 
into  which  language  he  had  translated  the  principal  articles  of 
the  Creed,  and  a  short  account  of  the  Creation.  He  had  made 
about  a  hundred  converts,  but  the  King  of  Satsuma  began  to  look 
coldly  on  Xavier  and  his  companions,  because  the  Portuguese 
vessels,  which  had  at  first  always  come  to  Kagoslma,  now  sailed 
to  Firando,'  enriching  his  enemy.  Mr,  Dickson  informs  us  that 
Kagoslma  is  not  a  place  well  fitted  for  a  large  trade,  being  too 
far  out  at  sea,  and  cut  off  by  high  ranges  of  hilis  from  the  inte- 
rior. Nevertheless,  this  desertion  made  the  king  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  representations  of  the  Bonzes  as  to  the  danger  of  the 
people  renouncing  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  he  ordered 
that  any  one  who  received  baptism  should  be  put  to  death.  This 
intolerant  decree  compelled  Xavier  to  leave  Kagosima  for  Firando, 
but  as  he  and  liis  companions  could  nut  yet  speak  the  language 
fluently,  they  did  not  make  more  than  a  hundred  converts.  They 
then  left  for  Amanguchi,  the  residence  of  a  powerful  native  prince, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Miako,  but  finally  took  up  their  abode 
at  Amanguchi.  The  ruler  of  this  place  gave  Xavier  permission 
to  preach  the  Gospel  within  the  bounds  of  his  principality,  and 
assigned  him  and  his  companions  an  unoccupied  monastery  for 
their  residence.  Here  Xavier  lectured  twice  a  day  upon  the 
Japanese  religion.  His  discourses  were  numerously  attended  by 
tlie  Bonzes,  the  nobility,  and  the  common  people.  At  the  end  of 
every  lecture  he  answered  the  objections  which  were  made  against 
it,  and,  as  he  tells  uSj  with  signal  success.  He  remarks  that  those 
who  were  most  eager  and  pointed  in  their  opposition  were  the  first 
to  be  converted,  became  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  revealed  to 
him  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  different  religious  sects.  Day 
and  night  he  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  Importunate  ques- 
tionerj,  and  called  without  ceremony  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
the    great.      The  result  of  the    conferences,  which    lasted   1 


months,  was   the  conversion,  or  at   least   the   baptism,   cif 
hundred  people.     Xavicr  left  Japan  on  tlie  20tli  November,  151 
after  a  stay  of  two  years  and  four  months. 

In  his  controversies  with  the  Japanese,  Xavicr  had  hetn  ron- 
tinually  met  with  the  objection — how  could  the  Scripture  bislurr 
be  true  when  it  had  esiaped  the  notice  of  the  learned  men  of 
China?  It  was  Cliinese  sages  who  had  taught  philosophy  iind 
history  to  the  Japanese,  and  Chinese  missionaries  who  had  con- 
verted them  to  Buddhism.  To  China,  then,  would  he  g"  to 
strike  ft  blow  at  the  root  of  that  mijrhty  superstition.  Accordingly 
he  sailed  from  Goa  alKiut  the  middle  of  April,  1552,  with 
chant,  named  James  Pcreira,  who  was  to  act  as  ambassadoi 
Emperor  of  China.  On  arriving  at  Malacca,  this  man  becomi 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Portuguese  governor,  was  forcil 
detained,  and  Xavier  went  on  alone  to  the  island  of  San-Ccai^ 
place  of  rendezvous  between  the  Chinese  and  Portuguese  mer- 
chants, distant  about  half  .-i  day's  sail  from  Canton.  But  no 
one  had  the  courage  to  brave  the  penal  laws  which  guarded  the 
entrance  of  foreigners  into  China  ;  and,  being  a  prey  to  continual 
ansiety  to  reach  the  new  scene  of  his  labours,  Xavier  fell  ill,  appa- 
rently of  remittent  fever,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1552. 
Accoi-ding  to  a  story  which  is  believed  throughout  the  Catbolic 
world,  his  body  was  miraculously  preserved  from  corruption,  nnd 
was  fifteen  months  after  landed  at  Goa,  perfectly  fresh  and  soft 
as  if  he  had  died  the  day  before.  It  was  consigned  with  great 
solemnity  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the  vault  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Faith  at  Goa,  where  it  still  remains  an  object  of  pil- 
grimage and  religious  veneration  to  the  native  Christians  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  who  regard  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies  as  in  on 
way  behind  the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ,  and  attribute  In 
him  a  long  roll  of  the  most  astounding  miracles  and  prodigies. 
One  who  reads  the  wonderful  talcs  of  the  acts  of  canonisation  of 
Saint  Francis  Xavier  a  hundred  years  after  bis  death  will  be  a 
little  astonished  on  hearing  the  manner  in  which  Lis  successor 
at  Goa,  Me Ichior  Nunez,  speaks  of  these  extraordinary  perform- 
ances a  few  years  after  they  are  assumed  to  liave  taken  place. 
'Many  things  became  known  of  him  after  death  which,  while 
he  still  lived,  remained  unknown.'  Xavier  himself,  save  in 
one  ambiguous  passage  of  his  letters,*  never  alludes  to  sny  of 
the  astounding  uiiracles  so  freely  ascribed  to  him  by  his 
graphers  of  later  date.  It  would  be  but  a  waste 
celebrate  in  a  formal  eulogium  the  wonderful  laboi 
underwent,  his  extraordinary  courage,  energy,  and  self-deni 
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ihc  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  bis  aSectionate  concern  fur 
tte  «ouU  of  his  fel tow-creatures.  His  faults  were  those  of  his 
age  and  creed,  intolerance  to  other  religions  save  his  own,  and  a 
too  great  readiness  to  resort  to  the  temporal  arm  f()r  the  con- 
Version  of  the  heathen.  As  portrayed  in  his  own  letters,  and  by 
Liiicena  and  his  succeeding  biographers,  he  stands  the  vcrv  image 
true,  brave,  accomplished,  and  persuasive  missionary.  To 
this  day  he  is  the  ideal  and  pattern  of  his  successors  in  the  work 
longst  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy;  and  his  example,  tradi- 
tions, and  precepts,  have  everywhere  exercised  a  pervading  and 
lasting  influence  ujion  the  course  and  conduct  of  the  different 
missions  which  he  founded. 

The  result  of  Xavier's  labours  was  the  formation  nf  a  mission 
which,  from  Goa  as  a  centre,  radiated  over  much  of  the  coiist  of 
I  from  Ormuz  to  Japan.  Its  powers  of  propagandism  were 
most  felt  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  more  directly  esposed  to  the 
secular  influence  of  Portugal,  and  especiallv  in  the  Portuguese 
possessions,  where  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  were  nut  in 
practice  to  spread  the  Catholic  Faith.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  now  existing  on  the  Malabar  coast  probably  amounts 
half  a  million,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  arc  half-caste 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese — the  result  of  those  dissolute 
aoiouTS  which  XavieT  condemned.  Their  religion,  however,  is 
<inly  a  base  and  degenerate  graft  of  Catholicism  upon  the  rotten 
trunk  of  Paganism.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  native  Chris- 
tians are  inferior  to  the  Mahometans  and  Hindus  of  Northern 
India  in  intelligence  and  morality.  Thus  the  attempt  of  Xavier 
to  introduce  a  vigorous  and  tliriving  shoot  of  Christianity  into 
a  has  been,  after  nil,  a  failure  —  a  failure  which  liberal 
Catholics  themselves  acknowledge. 

Far  different  was  the  history  of  the  church  which  Xavier  had 
planted  in  Japan  with  his  own  hands,  which  grew  upwithout  the 
sunshine  of  political  favour,  and  which,  as  he  bad  foretold,  struck 
a  deep  root  in  the  soil.  The  Jesuits  have  left  us  long  and  cir- 
cumstantial accounts  of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Japan. 
They  are  compiled  from  the  missionary  reports,  many  of  wbicli 
have  also  been  printed  in  a  separate  form.  These  documents 
give  a  much  more  trustworthy  account  of  Japanese  history  and 
iners  than  can  ha  obtained  from  the  stilted  information  pub- 
lished by  residents  at  the  open  ports  since  the  recent  commercial 
treaties.  The  Jesuit  priests  learned  the  Japanese  language,  and 
mixed  with  the  people  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Tliey  joined 
with  the  great  in  their  entertainments,  and  often  in  their  in- 
trigues and  schemes  of  ambition ;  they  were  conversant  with  the 
sorrows  and  joys  of  the  poor;  and  the  deep  confidence  of  the 
Vol.  130.— iV().  260.  2  H  Confessional 
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Confessional  gave  them  an  insight  into  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  every  class  of  society,  which  the  Japanese  government  of 
to-day  with  their  innumerable  spies  can  never  obtnin.  No  doubt 
these  accounts  are  sometimes  unfaithful  in  detail,  and  rarely  do 
justice  to  the  opposite  side;  but  though  one  is  often  wearied 
with  stories  of  silly  miracles  and  with  prosy  discourses,  it  is  clear 
that  the  authors  looked  narrowly  to  the  chain  of  human  events, 
and  bad  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  politics  and  passing  his- 
tory of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived.  Tlie  unfavourable 
side  of  the  picture  is  supplied  by  the  nbservatioD  of  Dutch  and 
English  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  by  the  com- 
plaints of  rival  orders  sucb  as  the  Franciscans  and  Domini- 
cans ;  but  we  must  not  look  to  them  for  a  connected  historical 
narrative. 

Mr.  Venn,  who  bas  carefully  studied  the  'Letters  of  Xavier," 
did  not  even  I  perceive  tbe  historical  value  of  the  'LitetiP 
Annute '  of  tbe  Jesuits ; — 

'  I  hflvo  looked,'  ho  writes  (p.  209),  '  into  tbo  voriona  cuUcctions  of 
"  EpistolfG  Japonicro,"  but,  like  the  "  Epistolio  Indicie,"  tboy  are  filled 
with  legends,  and  it  is  impossible,  aftijr  reading  "  Xnvicr's  Lcttera," 
to  open  thoso  pages  withont  the  conviction  that  w«  htno  passed  out  uf 
tbe  legions  of  ^th  into  thoee  of  exaggeration,  suppreBsion,  and 
fiction.' 

Writers  on  the  present  condition  of  Japan  have  entirely  n^- 
Iccted  these  important  documents.  Even  Mr,  Dickson,  in  his 
recently  published  book,  which  i-omprises  a  complete  liistory  of 
Japan,  and  gives  a  general  account  of  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  the  islands  more  accurately  than  any  preceding  wTiter  in  tbe 
English  language,  seems  not  to  have  read  the  original  Letters  of 
the  Jesuit  Missionaries.  It  is  difhcult  to  trace  the  sources  of  his 
information,  for  his  citations  arc  few  and  vague,  and  he  sccma 
to  iiave  drawn  most  of  his  facts  from  a  '  History  of  the  Church 
of  Japan,'  apparently  that  of  Crasset.  Still  bis  work  is  tbo 
most  valuable  one  that  has  yet  appeared.  He  has  compared 
the  Jesuit  history  with  tbe  '  Japanese  Chronicles,'  and  bas  had 
the  additional  advantage  of  visiting  Japan  and  conversing  wicli 
some  of  the  Japanese. 

The  two  missionaries,  whom  Xavier  had  left  at  Japan,  were 
soon  after  joined  by  three  others;  and  in  1556  they  were  visited 
by  the  Provincial  of  the  Order  in  tbe  Indies,  Melchior  Xunes, 
who  paid  much  attention  to  the  Japanese  mission  and  selected 
for  it  the  best  missionaries,  as  Xavier  had  recommended.  The 
Provincial  was  accompanied  to  Japan  by  the  well-known  Mendei 
Pinto,  the  author  of  one  of  the  few  well-written  books  in  the 
Portuguese    language.      Cosmo  de  Torrez,  a  layman    who  had 
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been  induced  bj  tLe  preaching  and  ozample  of  the  '  Apostle  of 
tbe  Indies '  to  enter  tEe  Orcfer  of  Jesus,  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  miuion,  as  Xavier  had  lefl  him.  The  missionaries  guided  the 
trade  with  the  Portuguese;  ami  several  of  the  petty  princes  of 
Kiuiia  were  >o  aniious  to  attract  to  their  dominions  this  lucrative 
traflic  that  they  repeatedly  cajoled  the  good  fathers  with  hopes  of 
tbeir  becoming  converts. 

The  Jesuits  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  King  of 
Bongo,  a  restless  and  ambitious  prince,  who  in  the  end  added 
four  little  kingdoms  to  his  own,  and  thus  became  master  of  a 
large  part  of  the  island  of  Kiusiu.  In  his  dominions  Christianity 
made  such  progress  that  the  number  of  converts  bpgan  to  be 
counted  by  thousands.  The  King  of  Bungo  always  remained 
the  friend  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  fostered  the  trade  with 
the  Portuguese.  He  long  reniained  a  disciple  of  the  materialistic 
philosophy ;  but  twenty-seven  years  after  his  first  interview 
with  T^vier  he  followed  the  example  of  his  queen,  and  was 
baptized  under  the  name  of  Francis.  The  niissionaries  pcrse- 
veringly  sought  to  spread  their  religion  by  preaching,  public 
discuMion,  the  circulation  of  controversial  writings,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  the  performance  of 
those  mystery  plays  so  common  in  that  age,  by  the  institution  of 
eonfriries  like  those  of  Avignon,  and,  above  all,  by  the  well-timed 
administration  of  alms.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
their  first  converts  were  principally  the  blind,  the  infirm,  and 
■old  men  one  foot  in  the  grave.  There  arc,  however,  many  proofs 
in  their  letters  that  they  were  able  both  to  attract  proselytes  of 
a  better  class  and  to  inspire  them  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
promised  well  for  the  growth  of  the  mission.  In  those  early 
days  the  example  of  Xavier  was  still  fresh ;  and  his  immediate 
successors  seem  to  hare  inherited  his  energetic  and  self-denying 
disposition,  though  none  of  them  could  equal  the  great  mental 
and  moral  qualities  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  They  kept  at 
the  same  time  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  political  events  that  were 

¥iinf  on  around  them,  and  soon  began  to  bear  a  part  in  them, 
he  hostility  between  them  and  the  Bonzes  became  more  and 
more  bitter.  The  first  public  display  of  religious  violence,  how- 
ever, came  from  the  Christian  party,"  who,  in  revenge  for  the 
overthrow  of  a  Cross,  which  they  traced  to  the  instigation  of  the 
Bonzes,  set  fire  to  the  dwellings  of  their  opponents,  burned  some 
of  their  idols,  and  threw  the  rest  into  the  sea.  This  excited  so 
much  hostility  against  the  missionaries  that,  although  the  out- 
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rage  had  been  cimimitted  witliout   his   knowledge  and  consei 
Fatlicr  Vilela  was  obliged  to  leave  Pirando. 

The  first  chief  who  publicly  prufesscd  Christianity,  the  King 
of  Omura,  in  the  island  of  Ktusiu,  was  thrice  espclled  from  hia 
capital,  and  another  time  from  his  palace,  by  conspiracies  of  the 
Pagans,  who  nearly  succeeded  in  drawing  the  two  principal 
missionaries  into  an  ambuscade,  in  which  a  Japanese  nobli 
of  the  Christian  party  was  murdered.  It  would  be  difllcult  to 
say  what  share  the  Jesuits  bore  in  these  troubles;  but  if 
remember  their  well-known  policy,  wc  shall  bedisjxised  (ore^ 
in  much  the  same  spirit  the  accusation  of  a  Bonze  of  Miako, 
early  as  1564,  that  'all  the  lands  where  these  new  prencl 
placed  their  feet  were  suddenly  destroyed  by  war  and  factii 

They  had  reached  Miako  in  155^,  where  they  met  with  toli 
tionfrom  the  secular  government,  and  were  even  suffered  to  buij 
a  church  and  make  several  hundred  converts.  The 
led  a  troubled  existence,  and  had  several  times  to  quit  the  capital 
from  the  intrigues  of  the  Bonzes,  who  only  waited  an  opportunity 
to  banish  or  destroy  them,  but  found  themselves  baffled  by  the 
caution,  tact,  and  political  address  of  the  strangers. 

The  Jesuits  found  a  friend  and  protector  in  Nobuoanga,  who, 
whilst  styling  himself  the  avenger  of  tlie  murdered  Siogun 
the  protector  of  his  successor,  in  reality  arrogated  to  himself 
whole  power  of  the  empire.  Nobunanga  was  tall  and  slendi 
with  a  delicate  form  and  scanty  beard  ;  he  was  a  daring 
successful  soldier,  and  a  shrewd,  subtle,  and  wary  politician 
cared  little  for  the  princes  of  Japan,  and  still  less  for  its  id< 
which  he  treated  as  stupid  inventions.  He  bore  a  bitter  hal 
to  the  Bonzes,  whose  temples  and  monasteries  he  despoiled 
demolished  to  build  a  new  palace,  causing  the  very  images 
Buddha  to  be  lorn  from  their  shrines  and  dragged  with 
round  their  necks  through  the  streets  of  Mioko,  where,  for  a  tij 
the  Bonzes  did  not  dare  to  show  themselves.  He  forced 
principal  citizens  to  put  their  own  hands  to  the  work,  which  he 
superintended  himself,  wearinga  tiger's  skin  and  carrying  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  occasionally  struck  off  the 
beads  of  those  who  oHended  him.  The  Bonzes  naturally  took  on 
active  part  against  Nobunanga  in  an  insurrectiou  ;  but  he,  gaining 
the  upper  hand,  led  his  army  against  their  sacred  seat  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  Frenosama,  burnt  their  ancient  monasteries, 
put  all  those  he  found  to  the  sword."  This  terrible  ruler  grant 
the  Jesuits  full  liberty  to  rebuild  their  church  at  Miako,  and 

*  6m  the  letter  of  Louis  Pii>«i,  datt-d  ftliako,  Aii[ni<l,  ir>T3,  ia  the 
of  MaSaeui.  for  adcuription  of  the  taaisiicre  of  tiie  JJonza  and  tbc  detmutii 
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preach  the  Gospel  in  his  dnminions,  even  adding  the  privilege  of 
esempcion  from  lasfs.  Allowing;  for  the  troubled  state  of  the 
country  and  the  rpndineas  of  the  Bonzes  to  take  advantage  of  any 
popular  tumult  to  assault  the  missionaries,  we  have  reason  to  be 
astonished  at  the  toleration  shown  to  them  ;  indeed,  no  prince  in 
Europe  of  that  age  would  have  permitted  a  new  religion  to  be 
preached  through  his  dominions  by  foreign  priests.  The  Jesuits 
no  doubt  expected  that  the  Cross  would  soon  be  triumphantly 
planted  on  the  ruins  of  the  Buddhist  temples,  and  the  Bonzes 
probably  associated  in  some  way  their  reverses  willi  the  intrigues 
of  the  professors  of  the  new  religion,  which  began  to  number  men 
of  rank  and  inlluence, 

Nobunanga,  while  willing  to  make  use  of  the  Jesuit  miss 
aries  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Buddhist  priests,  was  so  little 
influenced  by  their  teaching  that  he  formed  the  project  of  adding 
his  own  name  to  the  list  of  the  ileified  rulers  of  Japan,  He  now 
founded  a  new  city  and  built  a  uiagnificeut  temple,  to  which  he 
removed  all  the  most  venerated  idols  upon  which  he  could  lay 
his  hands.  Above  them  all  he  placed  a  stone,  bearing  his  own 
arms  and  devices,  and  demanded  that  every  one  should  pay  it 
worship,  promising,  in  a  proclamation,  long  life  and  prosperity 
to  those  who  should  comply.  It  was  noticed  that  no  Christian 
Lad  obeyed  the  edict,  and  this  might  have  subjected  them  to  the 
revenge  of  the  tyrant,  had  not  a  conspiracy  been  promptly  formed 
against  him,  while  his  younger  son  was  absont  on  an  expedition 
with  the  flower  of  the  army.  Hia  [Milace  was  set  on  fire,  and  he 
was  consumed  in  the  flames,  together  with  his  eldest  son,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  worship  his  idol  (1582). 

The  conspirators  promised  the  same  toleration  to  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  who  had  now  gained  so  many  proselytes  that  their 
support  was  worth  having.  But  the  revolution  was  of  short 
continuance  ;  the  younger  son  of  \obunanga,  on  hearing  the 
news,  returned  with  the  army,  defeated  the  conspirators,  and 
took  a  terrible  revenge  for  hia  father's  death.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  supplanted  by  one  of  his  c.iptains,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Taicosama.  This  man  had  once  been  a  woodcutter, 
and  though  of  low  stature  and  mipleaslng  appearance,  had, 
through  his  valour  and  skill  in  war,  raised  himself  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  army.  He  declared  the  infant  child  of  the 
eldest  son  of  Nobunanga  the  rightful  heir  to  his  grandfather's 
power,  but  assumed  the  real  government  himself. 

The  usurjJer  at  first  treated  the  Bonzes  with  contempt,  and 
caressed  ihe  missionaries,  who  appear  to  have  gained  over  his 
queen,  a  woman  of  great  talents,  but  of  dissolute  manners.    Under 
her  influence  he  issued   an  edict  similar  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, 


cessor,  permitting  the  Jcs 

all  Japan,  with  exenaptioa  from  taxes. 

Every  one  in  Niphon  now  obejing  him,  he  pused  over  into 
Kiusiu,  and  received  the  fealty  of  its  kings.  The  appearance 
of  Christianity,  especially  in  the  north  of  that  island,  was  most 
flourishing.  The  Christian  party,  now  tJie  strongest,  Itad 
gained  the  support  of  the  ruling  party,  and  the  Bonzes  had 
been  banished  from  the  states  of  Bungo,  Arima,  and  Omura  ; 
their  temples  had  been  destroyed,  and  their  revenues  seized 
upon.  In  Omura,  whose  ruler  had  vowed  that  he  would  tolernlc 
idolatry  no  longer,  the  Jesuits  had  baptized  35,000  people  in 
two  years  (1575-7(i).  The  King  of  the  isle  of  Gotto  also  had 
professed  Christianity,  and  the  King  of  Tosa,  in  ibe  island  of 
Sikok,  had  been  baptized,  and  had  with  much  difficulty  quelled 
a  Tcbeltion  which  followed  his  conveision.  According  to 
Crasset,  the  total  number  of  Japanese  Christians,  in  1587,  waa 
200,000.  In  Niphoo  the  Jesuits  had  gained  numerous  ron- 
verts,  some  of  them  people  of  rank  and  power,  among  others, 
a  distinguished  general  of  Taicosama,  named  Justo  TJconditno 
(Takayauia),  who  demolished  the  temples  within  bis  lands,  and 
forced  his  vassals  to  be  Christians. 

But  the  imprudent  readiness  which  the  Jesuits  had  shown 
la  resorting  to  such  violent  measures  in  the  island  of  Kiuaiu 
bad  revealed  the  nature  of  their  designs  and  policy.  Moreover, 
it  is  likely  that  the  Japanese  had  learned  their  character  from 
other  sources.  Some  Japanese  travellers  had  reached  Goa  and 
Malacca,  where  they  must  have  observed  the  religious  persecu- 
tions the  native  population  had  endured;  and  the  missioDarlct 
complain  of  the  damage  done  to  their  cause  by  the  dissolute 
lives  of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  especially  by  tbetr  carrying 
away  girls  for  the  harems  of  Goa  and  Macao, 

\Ve  must  pass  over  the  history  of  the  missionaries  during  llie 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Taicosama.  Though  sometimes 
jiersecuted  and  threatened  more  than  once  with  expulsion  from 
his  dominions,  they  continued  to  make  progress.  The  most  vio- 
lent persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed  was  in  the  year  1596. 
The  courage  displayed  by  the  Japanese  converts  on  this  occa- 
sion seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  times  of  the  early  Church, 
Some  demanded  to  be  put  on  the  list  of  Christians,  others  went 
to  the  houses  of  the  fathers,  desiring  leave  to  remain  there,  in 
order  that  they  might  share  with  them  the  glory  of  a  martyrdom 
so  different  from  their  own  notions  of  an  honourable  death,  'llic 
large  number  uf  names  upon  the  roll  of  Christians  startled  the 
Sloguo;  but,  without  any  regard  to  the  petitions  of  tlie  Jesuits 
that  the  statutes  against  the  ofTendlug  missionaries  should  be 
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commuted  to  esile,  su  Franciscans,  three  Jesuits,  and  fifteen  lay 
members  of  tlie  mission  were  seized  upon  and  conducted  to 
Nagasaki,  where  they  were  impaled  alive.  They  all  met  their 
fate  with  heroic  constancy.  But  the  Christians  were  saved  from 
further  danger  by  the  death  of  Taicosama,  which  took  place  in 
1598.  Feeling  his  last  hour  ajiproach,  the  sagacious  usurper  bad 
employed  his  remaining  energies  in  making  arrangements  to 
secure  his  office  to  his  son,  Fide-joti,  then  a  minor.  The  regency 
was  committed  to  lyeyas,  Prince  of  Quanto,  to  whose  daughter 
the  young  prince  was  betrothed.  Four  other  governors  were 
appointed  to  divide  the  regent's  power,  and,  if  possible,  curtail 
bis  ambition  ;  and  five  Daimios  held  the  office  of  tutor  or 
curator  to  the  young  prince.  Taicosama  left  orders  that  be 
should  be  deified  as  the  gud  of  war.  One  of  the  Jesuits  was 
admitted  to  visit  him  with  some  European  presents  on  his  last 
illness.  He  received  bim  courteously,  and  ordered  the  fathers 
to  be  presented  with  two  hundred  sacks  of  rice  and  a  ship  fit 
to  take  them  back  to  tbeir  own  country,  a  present  whose  sig- 
nificance no  one  could  mistake,* 

Everywhere  in  this  age  we  meet  with  those  daring  and 
intriguing  priests.  We  find  them  at  Agra,  disputing  with  the 
learned  scholars  at  the  court  of  Akber,  the  greatest  of  the  house 
of  Timur  Khan  ;  in  the  suite  of  the  warlike  Emperors  of  the 
Manlchu  Tartars,  the  invaders  of  China — at  the  same  time  fan- 
ning the  hopes  of  the  failing  Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming ;  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  as  the  councillors  of  the  great  Emperor  of 
Abyssinia,  inciting  him  to  war  against  his  subjects  for  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Faith,  in  the  same  way  as  they  armed  assassins 
to  slay  the  King  of  France  and  the  heretic  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  formed  a  conspiracy  to  blow  up  by  gunpowder  the  King 
and  Parliament  of  England.  We  find  them  seeking  for  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  which  they  knew  issued  from  the  great 
lakes  near  the  equator;  exploring  the  Canadian  lakes;  seeking 
the  sources  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  and  bringing  to  Europe 
the  fever-healing  bark  ol  the  cincbona-tree.  We  see  a  brother 
of  the  same  order,  a  little  spare  old  man,  whom  they  called 
Count  Tilly,  seated  ou  a  war-horse,  watching  with  pitiless  eye 
the  sack  and  massacre  of  Magdeburg.  Even  at  Yarkand,  across 
the  Himalayas,  in  the  very  centre  of  Asia,  where,  a  few  years 
ago,  our  own  pilgrim  of  science — the  unfortunate  Schlagintweit 
— was  beheaded,  do  we  behold  one  of  those  missionaries  of 
Catholicism  with  a  turban  on  his  head,  and  armed  with  sword 

"  Thu  iaieniBw  is  di^seribed  in  it  letter  of  Fnmels  Pflsins,  in  the  colleclioo  of    | 
letten,  '  De  Rebus  Japouicis.  lodlcii  et  PeruaniB,'  by  John  Bij,  of  Dalgelty,  a 
Scotch  Jetnil.    Aatwurp,  1605. 
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nnd  bow  and  quiver,  scarcLing  for  the  ball-fabulous  kingtlomfl 
Calhay.  * 

One  of  tlie  most  powerful  of  the  Japanese  princes  at  tliis 
time  was  a  Christian,  called  by  tlie  missionaries  Don  AugDttin 
(Tsucamidono),  King  of  Fingo  and  Grand  Admiral  of  Japm, 
wbo  had  commanded  the  Japanese  troops  in  the  invasion  f^ 
Corca  during  the  reign  of  Taicosama.  Having  returned  shoi| 
Ijefore  the  death  of  ihe  latter,  Don  Augustia  now  became  t 
head  of  the  Christian  party  in  Japan,  with  military  reputalii 
enhanced  by  a  great  victory  hn  bad  just  gained  over  ibe 
Chinese  fleet.  Though  a  zealous  Catholic,  he  was  also  nn  able, 
bold,  and  ambitious  politician,  who  perceived  that  his  own 
personal  aggrandisement  would  be  promoted  by  the  spread  i 
the  new  religion.  His  possessions  in  Japan  were  very  eitC 
sive,  and,  as  the  recognised  head  of  the  Christian  party, 
could  count  upon  every  Christian  proselyte  throughout  ihc  a 
pire  as  his  well-wisher.  He  allowed  the  fathers  to  employ  fo» 
in  order  to  induce  bis  own  subjects  to  become  Christians, 
his  lands  tde  work  of  conversion  was  pushed  with  s  ' 
that,  from  the  death  of  Taicosama  to  the  year  1600,  the  baptism*, 
exclusive  of  infants,  reached  the  number  of  ieventy  thousand.  It 
was  thought  that  Paganism  would  soon  entirely  disappear;  nnd 
Christian  converts  from  all  parts  of  Japan  rame  to  live  under  his 
rule.  He  founded  a  college  in  the  isle  of  Amacusa,  where  the 
Jesuits  taught  Latin,  music,  and  the  rudiments  of  Euroj»-an 
science  to  the  sons  of  the  nobility.  Here,  too,  they  establisbod 
a  printing  press,  translated  several  religious  works  into  Japant 
and  printed  thousands  of  controversial  tracts. 

Meantime  dissensions  broke  out  between  Iye)as  and 
other  governors  ond  tutors  in  charge  of  the  j 
Nine  Daiinios  of  Japan,  seeing  with  disap[>oinlment  that  I 
strong  rule  of  the  regent  left  them  no  lope  of  regaining  tbi 
former  independence,  entered  into  a  league  against  him.  At  d 
head  of  it  was  Gibonoscio,  a  man  of  loo  irresolute  a  chara 
to  lead  such  a  combination,  and  who  thus  looked  for  assists 
to  the  great  political  and  military  talents  of  the  Christia 
of  Fingo.  Don  Augustin  joitied  the  league;  but  the  fart 
of  war  turned  against  the  confedeiates ;  he  was  defeated  ] 
battle,  t-iken  prisoner,  and  conducteil  with  two  other  i 
to  Miako.  He  refused  the  good  offices  of  the  Bonnes,  ' 
followed  his  two  companions  to  the  scaffold.  '  Go  awny,' 
said  he,  '  I  am  a  Christian,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
fooleries,'  He  then  placed  thrice  upon  bis  head  a  picture  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and,  pronouncing  the  sacred  nainc»j^^ 
Jesus  and  Mary,  submitted  to  the  headsman's  stroke.     His  b 
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wrapped  up  in  a  silken  shroud,  was  conveyed  to  the  dwellinp  uf 
ihe  Jesuits  at  Miako.  Sewed  up  in  the  shroud  were  found  letters 
to  his  wife  and  children,  containing  a  few  of  those  simple  rellec- 
tions  upon  the  instability  of  human  alTairs,  and  the  importance  of 
serving  God,  which  seem  to  stiike  men  must  in  their  adversity. 

lyeyas,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dnifusama,  no  long;er 
disguised  bis  intention  of  retaining  in  his  own  familj  the  dignity 
which  he  had  received  in  trust.  He  did  not,  however,  at  first 
molest  the  Christians,  who  were  still  in  a  flourishing;  condition 
except  in  the  kingdom  of  Fingo,  where  the  successor  of  Don 
Augustin  stopped  at  no  measures  necessary  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  his  predecessor.  But  nowhere  had  the  persecutions  been  so 
steadily  continued  as  to  destroy  Christianity  :  if  one  petty  prince 
persecuted  the  Christians,  they  could  lake  refuge  in  the  domains 
of  another.  Often  they  selected  provinces  where  the  new  reli- 
gion was  less  knoivn,  and  so  opened  a  way  to  the  missionaries. 
Christianity  was  thus  diffused  through  all  Japan,  even  to  Yesso,' 
but  in  very  unequal  proportions.  The  Christians  were  most 
numerous  in  Kiusiu,  and  were  compnratively  few  in  the  northern 
and  western  piirta  of  Niphon.  The  Jesuits  reckoned  about 
1,800,000  Japanese  converts,  with  90O  priests,  124  of  whom 
were  of  the  Order  of  Lovola.  The  rest  belonged  to  some  other 
of  the  missionary  orders ;  there  were  few  of  the  secular  clergy  in 
-  Japan.f  But  the  destruction  of  tlie  new  religion  was  in  all 
I  probability  already  planned  ;  and  several  circumstances  contri- 
buted to  harden  this  determination  into  a  measure  of  state  policy, 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  lyeyas. 

The  hostile  cruisers  of  Holland  now  appeared  in  the  Japanese 
waters  (1(j02},  and  die  Dutch  did  what  they  could  to  expose  the 
iwilicy  of  the  Jesuits.^  The  Prince  of  Arima  had  been  dethroned 
by  his  son,  who  became  a  Pagan,  and  the  Prince  of  Omura, 

*  There  ii  ■  cnrioni  account  of  this  iheii  nnknowti  ishwil  ly  Jerome  lies  Aiiges 
Hi  the  end  uf  '  Itetttiona  da  Jnpon  de  I'aa  IBIS,'  Paris,  l<i35. 

t  Man?  of  ihe  priests  were  Japanese.  I'hv  Dominieaus  vers  mrat  niimercus 
aficTlbe  Jeeaili  and  FraDciscaus.  Wu  iiave  i:oiiEDlted  ibeiraeconnt*,  but  viih  Utile 
Tiuil.  In  1622  the  PrauciBcaua  counted  six  huudreillhoufinDdChrUtiaDs.renuuaiDg 
ill  Jnpan.  See  llapine,  Xlth  Dwade,  p.  7ii4.  Tliit  work,  ealilled  '  Hisloire 
G6ii!rale  de  I'Orieiue  et  Progrei  des  KrtrtB  Minenr*  de  Saint  Frangois,  par  R.  P. 
Kapine'  (Paris,  1G31).  giTes  us  the  advaotage  of  B  conlemporary  record  from  an 
iu'lepei^deiit  Bouree  Id  compare  wiih  the  '  Lcttirra '  of  the  JeiaiU. 

t  The  caluniTiies  the  Jesuits  suITured  front  an  English  captain  of  ■  DuUli  ship 
(Williim  Adams,  no  doubt)  are  recorded  at  due  length  in  their  '  EpistoJa 
Anniuc.'  The  fulloving  pusage  is  plain  enough— 'Ma  li  Mercanti  Ingleii  e 
Olnndcsi  anno  stali  quelli,  che  hannn  fomentalu  e  acercsciuto  il  detiderio,  che  nel 
peito  del  Re  nrde\a  di  conservnre  il  Uegno.'  (I^ltera  Annua  del  Giaspune  deli' 
.innoliilS.  lnKoma,lfil7.)  Thai  ihe  Japanese  knew  ihc  game  whieh  the  Cslholio 
roitiionaries  were  playing  in  the  Philippines,  and  feared  its  repetition  in  their 
uwii  islands,  is  proved  hy  rhe  colloquy  ttetweea  a  Jeaull  and  a  Japaacse  uoblcman 
in  the  •  Relation  du  Japon  de  I'Anoee  laas,"  p.  196. 

disgusted 
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diagusted  by  some  crafty  intrigue  uf  the  Jesuits,  deserted  1 
cause.  The  conquest  of  tLc  PhilJppine  Islands  by  the  Spantol 
which  was  powerfully  aided  by  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits  anJ 
Franciscans,  and  by  the  forced  conversion  of  the  natives,  filled 
the  minds  of  the  Japanese  with  alarm  and  distrust.  The 
missionaries  generally  date  the  commencement  of  the  great 
persecution  at  1612.  The  truth  is,  persecution  seems  never  to 
have  raged  with  equal  severity  all  over  Japan.  In  1013  Iwrnly- 
elght  Christians  suffered  death  in  the  city  of  Yeddo,  but  in  1G14 
they  had  a  college  and  two  hospitals  at  IVagasakt,  and  a  college 
at  Miako,  where  they  counted  7000  Christians.  Nevertheless, 
their  religion  was  doomed.  Henceforth  the  history  of  Cntholicisni 
in  Japan  is  but  that  of  a  relentless  persecution  enforced  upon 
tte  DaimidS  by  the  Sioguii.  The  persistent  and  courageous 
fortitude  of  tbe  Christians,  and  the  terrible  determination  of 
their  persecutors  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  new  religion  at 
whatever  cost,  are  both  significant  of  the  Japanese  character. 
We  notice  the  same  odious  features  as  in  many  a  persecutioa 
which  the  Jesuits  themselves  had  excited  a^inst  others,  though 
several  new  tortures  ore  added  to  the  grisly  horrors  of  marlvr- 
ology.  Some  of  the  victims  were  swung  in  tlic  air  by  the  leg« 
and  arms  with  a  huge  stone  resting  on  the  back  ;  others  had 
their  stomachs  forcibly  filled  with  water,  which  was  then  u 
violently  forced  out  by  external  pressure,  and  others  were  preci- 

Eitated  into  the  boiling  springs  of  Mount  Ungen.  If  the  Jesuits 
ad  shown  themselves  too  little  scrupulous  in  the  means  they 
employed  to  forward  their  propagandism,  if  in  the  days  of  prits- 
perity  they  had  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  power  and  success, 
their  conduct  now  amply  proved  that  they  were  faithful  to  what 
they  believed,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defenc^^  "f 
their  flocks.  Many  priests  had  remained  lurking  in  Japan  after 
the  persecution  commenced,  and  many  who  were  banished  re- 
turned in  various  disguises.  Most  of  them  perished  at  the  stake 
or  on  the  gibbet.  The  honour  of  martyrdom  is  contested  by  the 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Augustans,  who,  though  fewer  in 
number,  showed  equal  courage.  They  were  supported  in  the 
most  determined  manner  by  the  Japanese  Christians,  many  of 
whom  perished  at  the  stake  along  with  their  confessors.  The 
ashes  of  the  martyrs  were  carefully  gathered  together  and  thrown 
into  the  sea,  for  nothing  exasperated  their  persecutors  more  than 
the  homage  which  the  remaining  Christians  paid  to  the  relics  of 
those  who  bad  gained  the  cronn  of  martyrdom.  In  the  valuabl« 
collection,  the  '  Voyages  curieui,'  there  is  an  account  of  the 
persecutions  by  an  earlv  Dutch  trader*  who  had  witoeued 
*  Reyr  GythextA  ; «««  op.  eit.,  Paris,  16G3,  u»  panic. 
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e  of  tbein.  He  confirms,  in  the  most  circumstantial  details, 
the  letters  of  the  Jesuits,  especially  as  to  those  points  which  seem 
the  most  incretlible — the  astonishing  constancy  and  heroic  martyr- 
s  of  young  children.  The  'Annual  Letters'  have  a  calm  and 
resolute  tone,  but  the  frequency  of  stories  of  miracles  and  pro- 
digies, and  especially  of  tlae  finding  of  crosses  in  trees,  and  other 
questionable  occurrences,  give  a  proof  of  the  heightened  fervour 
of  their  imaginations.  Fiery  ztalots  from  every  part  of  ihe 
Catholic  world  made  their  way  to  Japan  to  gain  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  Among  the  names  of  the  suHerers  we  notice  those 
of  the  Father  Spinola,  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Spanish 
general  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Father  Marcellua  Francis 
MastrilU.  The  latter,  a  noble  Neapolitan,  who  had  enjoyed 
frequent  heat'enly  visions  during  his  recovery  from  a  concussion 
of  die  brain,  bore  from  the  Queen  of  Spain  a  splendid  robe  to 
wrap  round  the  body  of  Francis  Xavier,  whose  tomb  was  opened 
for  that  purpose  during  the  nigbt  by  several  priestly  dignitaries 
of  Goa  (1635).  The  Father  MastriUi  put  between  the  fingers  of 
the  dead  man  a  letter  declaring  himself  the  saint's  child,  servant, 
and  slave,  and  vowing  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  He  rendered 
important  assistance  to  the  S|>aniards  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
island  of  Mindanao,  one  of  the  Philippines,  With  much 
difliculty  he  made  his  way  to  Japan,  there  to  perish  (1(537),  after 
committing  a  number  of  extravagancies. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Christianity  would  gain  another 
chance.  The  Prince  Fide-jori,  son  of  Taicosama,  had  grown  up  to 
manhood  in  the  great  city  of  Ozaca  under  the  guardianship  of  an 
able  and  energetic  mother.  Some  of  the  fathers  had  been  allowed 
to  establish  an  observatory  there  and  to  teach  physics  and 
astronomy,  mingled  with  natural  theology,  to  the  prince  and 
nobility;  and,  according  to  Kiimpfer,  the  Japanese  writers  still 
record  that  the  young  prince  was  suspected  of  being  a  Christian, 
and  that  many  of  his  officers  and  courtiers  professed  the  same 
religion.  Singular  to  say,  the  Jesuits  themselves,  though  they 
claim  many  proselytes  in  Ozaca,  make  no  pretensions  to  so  high 
a  convert.  At  any  rate  the  prince  was  disposed  to  tolerate  and 
take  political  advantage  of  the  new  religion.  Gathering  a 
numerous  army,  which  was  commanded  by  a  Christian  general, 
Fide-jori  made  war  against  lyeyas,  but  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle,  and  is  supposed  to  have  perished  with  his  mother  amongst 
the  burning  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ozaca.  Thus  did  lyeyas 
become  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Sioguns,  who  ruled  down 
to  our  own  day  in  his  capital  of  Yeddo. 

The  persecutions  became  bloodier  and  bloodier,  and  the  trade 
with  the  Portuguese  was  placed  under  ever-increasing  restric- 
tions. 
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tiuns.    No  foreieners  were  allowed  to  reside  in  any  part  of  J^ 
•ave  Nagasaki,  and  all  ihc  half-caste  dcscemlants  of  uio  innrriaj^ 
between  the  Portuguese    aad    natives  of  Japan  were    bnniibed 
frum  the  islands. 

In  tlie  year  1635,  the  Diitrh  captured  a  Portuguese  ship,  in 
which  they  found  letters  from  the  Japanese  Christians  prayiag  for 
aid.  They  forwarded  them  to  the  Siogun,  and  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine the  result.  The  Christians  of  Arima,  finding  the  persecutions 
intolerable,  rose  to  the  nunibsr  of  37,000,  placid  at  their  bead 
ft  deacendiint  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  seized  the  fortress  and 
isthmus  of  Ximnbara,  Here  they  stood  sternly  at  bay  against 
an  army  of  80,000  men,  assistpd  by  the  artillery  of  the  Dulih  ; 
but  failing  of  provisions  and  the  munitions  of  war,  they  sallietl 
out,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  Tiie  Jesuits  had  already  got  up  n 
muck  embassy  to  the  Siogun,  which  had  been  detected  and 
turned  back  ;  and  In  I'.UO  the  tnerchnnts  of  Macao,  who  made 
their  fortune  by  conducting  a  neutral  trade  between  China  and 
Japan,  sent  a  ship  to  Nagasaki  to  try  if  commercial  relations 
could  not  be  re-established.  The  ship  was  seized  and  burnt, 
thirteen  of  the  crew  sent  liack  in  a  junk,  sixty-one  were  beheaded, 


L  the  island  of  Dec 
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.  gibbet  was  raised   i 

inscription: — 

'  As  loug  as  the  sim  shi 
ncse  to  laud  in  Ju^mu  even 
arc  allowed  by  tho  laws  to  i 

These  were  the  Dutch,  and  every  one  knows  by  what  humi- 
liating restrictions  they  bought  the  privilege.  This  barbarous 
decree  has  never  to  this  day  been  abrogated  in  a  constitutional 
manner;  and  the  retainers  of  ihe  Prince  of  Satsuma,  who  com- 
mitted  the  murder  which  brought  almut  the  bombardment  of  tlic 
first  city  in  Japan  that  received  an  European  envoy  in  the 
person  of  Francis  Xavicr,  perpetrated  the  deed  in  accordai 
with  tho  laws  of  the  empire,  which  still  regards  all  foreig 

A  reneivcd  effort  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  pensi 
into  the  empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  was  made  in  1642,  exKcUy 
a  hundred  years  after  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies  landed  at  Go*  to 
commence  his  eventful  mission.  Five  Jesuits  and  three  other 
priests  landed  in  the  territories  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  I 
were  almost  immediately  arrested  and  put  to  death. 

In  the  year  1709,  Mr.  Dickson  tells  us,  the  Abb^  Sidotti^ 
Italian  priest  of  good  family,  made  a  desperate  attempt 
enter  Japan,  and  succeeded  in  getting  landed  on  the  ecu 
Satsuma,  where   he   was   arrested    and  detained    in  the  i 


in  tne 
ordau^^ 

exKCUV 
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bourhood  of  Jeddo  until  his  death.  This  was  the  last  effort 
made  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  gain  converts  in  Japan  until 
our  own  days,  when  these  missionary  efforts  are  being  again 
renewed. 

Kept  carefully  excluded  from  intercourse  with  the  foreigner, 
the  Japanese  Christians  gradually  lost  all  remembrance  of  the 
faith  which  they  had  learnt  from  the  mouths  of  the  European 
priests.  A  thousand  Japanese  Christians  are  said  to  have  suffered 
death  for  their  religion ;  the  rest  were  kept  under  the  closest 
surveillance,  forced  to  carry  the  image  of  some  idols  round  their 
necks,  and  were  called  upon  at  stated  times  to  worship  the  gods 
of  the  empire.  Some  of  their  descendants  exist  at  Yeddo  to  this 
clay,  despised  as  people  of  the  most  infamous  class,  and  still 
bearing  the  name  of  a  religion  of  whose  creed  they  know  nothing.* 
JNone  will  deny  the  necessity  of  studying  the  history  and  modes 
of  thought  of  the  Japanese  if  we  wish  to  deal  prudently  with 
them  ;  and  hence  the  Letters  of  the  Jesuits,  to  which  we  have 
directed  attention  in  this  article,  deserve  and  will  repay  careful 
study.  The  Japanese  are  our  antipodes  in  more  things  than  in 
geographical  position. 

'  Nowhere,'  says  Sir  Eutherford  Alcock,  *  is  the  present  more  com- 
pletely interwoven  with  the  past,  or  the  impress  of  a  nation's  history 
and  traditions  more  indelibly  and  plainly  stamped  in  the  lineaments 
of  an  existing  generation,  than  in  Japan.  The  present  is  heir  to  the 
past  always  and  everywhere,  in  the  life  of  nations  no  less  than  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  present  is  linked  to  the  past  in  Japan  in  a  sense  so 
peculiar  that  it  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

'  This  study  of  the  past  can  alone  furnish  a  key  to  the  character  and 
policy  of  the  nation,  in  the  poEScssion  of  which  lies  our  best  hope  of 
the  futare,  and  of  turning  what  it  may  have  in  store  to  good  account. 
We  must,  indeed,  read  both  the  present  and  future  of  Japan  by  the 
light  of  the  past,  for  by  such  reflected  light  alone  can  either  bo  rightly 
understood.' 

The  history  of  Japan  up  to  the  renewed  opening  of  some  of  its 
ports  to  foreign  commerce  in  1858  was  one  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Since  then  it  has  been  full  of  great  and  momentous 
events,  presenting  many  difficult  questions  to  European  diplo- 
matists, and  giving  the  greatest  concern  to  every  Japanese 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  ;  but  this  lies  beyond  our 
present  subject. 

*  See  '  Voyage  autoar  da  Japon,*  par  Rodolphe  Lindau,  chap,  xii.p.  247.  Paris, 
1864. 
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Art.  XI.— 1.  Tha  Arm;/  Rei/ulalion  Bill  Ordered  by  I 
House  of  Commons  to  be  Printed.  l6tli  February,  1871. 

2.  Letters   on   Mililary    Organisation.     By   Lord    Elcho,    M.P. 
London,  1871. 

3.  The  Militanj  Forcet  of  Great   Britain.     By   Major-Gencial 
Sir  L.  Simmons,  K.C.B.     London,  1871. 

4.  The  Army  of  Great  Britain  ;    wliat  it  is  and  wfiat  it  might  bt. 
By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart     London,  1S71.  ^^^™ 

5.  On  the  Prmsian  Infuntri/,  1869.  Translated  from  . 
German  by  Colonel  Henry  Aime  Ouvry,  C.B.  Lom' 
1870. 

MR.  FROUDE,  in  his  'History  of  England,'  describing 
the  state  of  this  country  at  the  accession  of  Hli^abetb, 
remarks: — 'The  art  of  war  was  changing;  and  the  English 
peasantry,  so  far  from  having  been  taught  the  use  of  harqueliuss 
and  pistol,  were  no  longer  familiar  with  even  their  own  bows 
and  bills.  "The  truth  is,"  de  Fcrin,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
said,  writing  to  his  master,  "  the  truth  is,  the  realm  is  in  sncb  a 
state  that  wc  could  best  negotiate  here  sword  in  hand.  They 
have  neither  men,  money,  leaders,  nor  fortresses,  while  the 
country  contains  in  abundance  every  requisite  for  the  support  of 
tm  army."'  Such  was  the  state  of  England  in  1558.  I'hnw 
centuries  have  passed  away,  and  our  present  )>ositioD  is  much 
what  it  then  was.  A  future  writer  on  English  history,  who  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  unearth  the  treasures  of  a  Russian  or 
Prussian  Simancas,  may  find  some  such  letter  as  the  following 
from  Count  Bernstorf  or  Baron  Brunow  to  Prince  Bismarck  or 
Prince  Gortchahoff: — 'The  truth  is,  this  country  has  so  aeg- 
lected  its  military  organisation  that  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  its 
own  views.  Any  course,  therefore,  that  is  pleasing  to  our  Im- 
perial master  may  be  taken.  Doubtless,  the  English  Ministry 
will  protest,  but  that  may  be  neglected.  A  threat  of  war  will 
soon  put  a  stop  to  any  complaints  that  may  annoy  your  Excel- 
lency. They  have  no  army,  no  fortresses  ;  their  richest  (.'ilies 
are  completely  open  to  attack,  and  heavy  requisitions  may  be 
levied  on  them.  The  country  is  teeming  with  wealth,  scattered 
and  unprotected,  all  over  the  world.  Your  Excellency  can  do 
anything  you  please  ;  far  from  being  in  a  position  to  interfere 
witti  you,  England  is   helpless  to  protect  itself.' 

The  art  uf  war  is  changing;  and  the  English  nation  has  not 
learned  the  use  of  the  modem  instruments  and  appliances  of 
the  military  art  or  the  necessity  of  organisation  and  forethought, 
while  it  asM  forgotten  the  old  traditions  bequeathed  to  it  br 
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its  great  leaders,  and  has  lost  its  former  confidence,  self-reliance, 
and  self-denial. 

We  propose  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some 
of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  art  of  war,  to 
the  present  state  of  the  British  army  (the  weapon  with  which 
the  nation  must  encounter  these  changes),  and  to  the  scheme  of 
Army  Reform  which  the  Government  has  put  forward.  We 
premise  these  remarks  by  observing  that  in  questions  of  such 
vital  importance  as  those  involved  in  national  defence — that 
is,  national  existence — we  entertain  no  party  feeling.  National 
defence  touches  each  individual  too  closely  to  allow  of  party 
distinction.  We  care  not  who  the  statesman  is,  to  what  political 
faith  he  may  adhere :  let  him  but  place  the  national  defence  on 
a  sure  basis ;  let  him  but  give  the  country  a  military  organisa- 
tion such  as  will  press  lightly  on  the  people,  either  as  regards 
their  persons  or  their  pockets ;  such  as  will  enable  the  voice  of 
England,  when  raised  in  the  councils  of  nations,  to  be  again 
heard  with  that  respect  which,  from  her  wealth,  civilisation, 
and  population,  she  is  entitled  to  expect ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  he  will  obtain  the  hearty  support  of  the  country.  Such  a 
statesman  will  confer  a  lasting  benefit  not  only  on  his  own 
country,  but  on  the  world  at  large :  on  his  own  country,  because 
he  will  have  removed  a  constant  source  of  irritation  and  unquiet 
which — let  men  deny  it  as  they  choose — tends  to  lower  and 
degrade  England  in  the  eyes  of  her  own  people ;  on  the  world 
at  large,  because  the  voice  of  England,  ever  raised  to  counsel 
peace  and  moderation,  will  then  be  listened  to,  instead  of  being 
disregarded,  as  at  present,  with  scarcely  concealed  contempt. 

The  history  of  war  forms  a  portion  of  the  general  history  of 
man.  Each  successive  stage  of  civilisation  has  marked  an  im- 
provement in  the  art.  As  knowledge  has  increased  and  dis- 
coveries have  been  made,  we  invariably  find  that  knowledge 
and  those  discoveries  applied  to  perfect  the  means  of  attack  and 
defence.  The  laws  which  govern  the  sciences  of  mechanics, 
chemistry,  and  electricity,  have  been  investigated  and  turned  to 
practical  use;  and  it  is  to  improved  arms,  railways,  and  tele- 
graphs that  the  changes  in  the  art  of  war  are  due. 

When  we  survey  the  wars  that  have  recently  taken  place,  and 
compare  them  with  those  waged  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  we  are  at  once  struck  by 
the  fact  that  personal  qualifications  and  influence  have  lost 
much  of  their  power.  We  do  not  see  great  masses  of  human 
beings  swayed  and  stimulated  by  the  genius  of  a  single  man. 
Recent  wars  have  produced  no  Suwarrow,  no  Bliicher,  no 
Napoleon.     But  we  find  war  taking  its  place  amongst  the  exact 
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:1   fiii'ctLou^tit  becoming;  as  requi 
army  as  fur  Lim  who  Ocsig'iis  a  iteam-en^lB 
or  constructs  a  railway. 

We  are  infoimed  by  the  author  of 'The  1 
186y,*  no  mean  judgp  of  what  he  wrote  alraut,  that — 

'  No  ono  contcated  tlie  fvct  that  tho  brooch  loader  wns  in  itself  a. 
very  enporior  weapon,  Lnt  thu  eardiciil  point  was,  wlietherthc  cummon 
Biildior  would  be  able  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  military  education, 
or  whether  his  intelligcuce  would  over  become  eufiieicDtly  developed, 
to  enable  him  properly  tu  make  uso  of  that  delicate  aud  dangcrons 
iirm.  If  this  could  be  attained,  then  certainly  the  weapon  would  bo 
irreeutible.  Mere  itrilliiii)  will  never  make  sueh  soldiers ;  they  must 
not  merely  aot  at  word  of  command,  but  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment, and  of  their  own  accord,  which  will  then  oponitt',  bo  that  the 
humblest  soldier  will  become  ablo  to  take  an  active  jurt  in  tlic  battlu.' 

Here,  then,  is  one  great  change  in  the  art  of  war — the  intpl- 
ligent  use  of  modern  firearms.  Personal  gallantry  am!  intre- 
pidity, untempered  bv  knowledge,  and  untrained  by  education, 
have  lost  their  i>ower  to  command  success. 

If  we  now  turn  to  another  great  cause  of  change,  we  find  tliat 
the  general  use  of  railways  has  enabled  nations  to  concentrate 
»nd  mass  together  bodies  of  men  far  larger  than  could  possibly 
l)e  done  in  former  days:  the  time  required  to  concentrate  the 
force  being  so  much  less,  and  the  power  of  feeding  and  supplying 
them  so  much  greater.  Tlie  communications  of  the  didcrent 
bodies  of  troops,  when  on  the  line  of  march,  being  now  easily 
kept  up  by  telegraph,  and  the  road*  by  which  they  march  being 
no  lunger  blocked  and  crowded  by  vast  trains  of  waggons  and 
pack-animals,  the  moment  of  arrival  of  the  various  fractions  of  an 
army  at  any  given  point  or  points  may  now  be  arranged  almost 
to  a  certaintv.  Hence  the  application  of  the  two  great  modem 
discoveries  to  war  ;  the  railway,  which  gives  the  power  of  mpid 
movement,  and  the  telegraph,  which  bestows  the  power  of  in- 
stantaneous communication,  have  enabled  a  modern  general  to 
operate  over  a  far  larger  area  and  with  a  far  greater  force  than 
furmerlv.  From  this  follows  the  necessity  of  dividing  an  army 
into  componentportions,  or  smaller  armies,  each  complete  in  itaelf, 
and  of  allowing  far  greater  latitude  not  only  to  the  generals  who 
command  these  armies,  but  even  to  the  inferior  oflicers  right  down 
through  the  long  chain  of  responsibility  to  the  privates  themselves. 

To  obtain  the  full  advantages  which  railways  and  telegraphs 
give,  the  greatest  care  must  be  bestowed  on  what  may  be  termed 
the  sinews  and  nerves  of  an  army.  Consequentlv,  we  find  the  staiT, 
artillery,  engineers,  and  administrative  branches  have  been  largelr 
increased,    and    more    carefully    educated    and    trained ;     large 
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fiirtrc-sscs  have  been  buiU  to  command  and  control  the  new  means 
iif  communication  whicli  science  has  given  ;  commercial  harbours 
liave  been  protected  and  guarded  by  torpedoes ;  and  artillery  iif 
the  most  powerful  kind  has  been  mounted  on  To rtifi  cations. 

Without  entering  into  details  which  must  be  familiar  to  all 
Dur  readers,  the  issue  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits.  The 
whole  art  of  war  is  changed:  how  shall  we  meet  the  change? 
Our  old  weapons  are  useless  and  obsolete  :  how  shall  we  improve 
and  reform  them  ? 

During  the  last  few  years  the  nation  has  been  gradually 
beginning  to  see  the  defenceless  condition  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  Volunteer  movement  was  one  of  the  results  of  this  feeling. 
It  marked  an  entire  want  of  confidence  in  the  power  of  our 
military  institutions  to  protect  the  country,  or  of  the  ability'  of 
our  rulers  to  reform  them.  The  words  of  Bacon  well  deserve 
to  be  pondered.  '  \Vheo  a  warlike  stale  grows  soft  and  effeminate 
they  may  be  sure  of  a  war  ;  for,  commonly,  such  states  are  grown 
rich  in  the  time  of  their  degenerating,  and  so  the  prey  inviteth, 
and  their  decay  in  valour  encourageth  war.'  France  for  twenty 
years  has  gradually  become  soft  and  efTeminate,  siie  has  grown 
very  rich,  and  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  fallen  heavily  on  her. 
How  stands  the  case  with  England  ?  She  has  grown  rich,  very 
rich,  and  '  the  prey  inviteth.'  Has  she,  too,  grown  soft  and  effe- 
minate? What  means  has  she  got  to  protect  her  wealth  from 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler  ? 

When  Mr.  Cardwell  assumed  tlie  office  of  Secretary  of  Stale 
for  War,  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  uneasy  state  ot, 
not  only  the  officers,  but  also  the  privates  of  the  army.  The  nu- 
merous attacks  made  on  the  army  in  Parliament,  the  exaggerated 
and  erroneous  statements  of  misinformed  persons,  and,  above  all, 
the  violent  language  of  a  certain  section  of  the  Radical  press,  had 
produced  their  natural  results.  To  say  that  the  bonds  of 
discipline,  tlie  confidence  of  officers  and  men,  inter  se,  were 
relaxed,  would  be  too  strong  a  stntrment.  Hut  still  those  who 
know  the  army  best  will  acknowledge  that  the  foundation  on 
which  these  things  rest,  were  somewhat  shaken.  The  officers  of 
the  army,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  junior  ensign, 
were  held  up  to  contempt ;  they  were  described  as  the  '  froth,' 
and  the  privates  as  '  the  scum  of  society.' 

The  officers  of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  who  hud  obtained 
tlicir  commissions  by  a  public  competition,  as  free  and  im- 
rescrved  as  the  mi>st  ardent  Radical  could  <lesire,*  found  that 
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tliey  were  being  continually  passed  over  and  neglcclwl. 
1867  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  moTed  t 
by  Mr.  Childers,  reported  that  the  retirements  and  cooaequent 
promotion  of  the  artillery  and  engineers  was  '  very  complicated, 
uncertain  in  its  operation,  based  upon  do  clear  principle,  and 
inadoquate  for  its  purpose  ;'  that  as  regards  'keeping  each  rank  in 
an  efficient  state,  and  getting  rid  of  worn-out  officers,  the  present 
arrangements  work  badly.'  Sir  J.  Pokington  disreganled,  in 
toio,  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  a  certain  amount  of  soreness  was  fell  tliroughout  ibe 
scientific  corps? 

The  Di'partment  of  Control  had  just  been  introduced  with  b 
Ugh  hand,  quite  irrespective  of  the  feelings  or  wtsbea  of  the 
army,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Strath nairn't 
Committee,  on  the  recommendations  of  which  it  was  said  to  be 
based:  uneducated  ignorant  men  were  put  to  perform  duties 
which  required  a  considerable  amount  of  scientific  knowledge.* 
Artillery  and  engineer  officers — specially  educated  men — werr 
placed  as  subordinates  to  commissariat  officers  who  had  no  such 
training — thus  showing  clearly  the  small  amount  of  respect  paid 
to  scientific  knowledge.  General  officers  in  command  were 
placed  in  the  most  equivocal  position  with  regard  to  their  own 
subordinates,  who  assumed  the  right  of  directing  and  controllii^ 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.t 

The  militia  and  regular  army  were  only  partially  armed  with 
breech-loaders,  and  the  Volunteers  still  had  the  old  muzxie- 
Uiading  Enfield  riile. 

Turning  to  the  defensive  works  for  the  protection  of  the  coast, 
we  find  the  works  for  the  protection  of  the  Royal  Dockyards 
nearly  completed,  but  entirely  unarmed,  the  guns  to  be  mounted 
on  them  boing  sttll  under  consideration,  while  the  great  mm- 
tnercial  ports  of  the  country — Liverpool,  the  Clyde,  the  Forth, 
the  Tyne,  and  the  Humber — were  perfectly  open  and  unprotected 
in  any  wav. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  defences  when  Mr.  Gla<lstone's 
Government  succeeded  to  office,  pledged  to  retrenchment,  and 
to  give  peace  and  repose  to  Ireland  by  disestablishing  the  Church, 
oml  passing  a  Land  Bill, 

*  Thure  sre  ftrw  ihines  tbst  hive  more  coDipletel;  shnki!!]  the  Eulb  of  lh« 
■nay  in  iu  in  rulers  ihon  the  reports  of  Lords  SlnthRaini  and  Northeotc'i 
CiHtuai(I(M».  Not  oul;  do  these  two  reports  contradict  one  sootlier,  but  the  d^ 
witlKSM*  contotdict  IbemtelTes. 

t"  This  hns  beta  pointedly  denied  in  the  Haute  or  Commont.  But  the  irga- 
Ulions  on  Ibe  subjrcl  are  yery  clear.  Sbonld  the  geaenl  ufGcer  dingne  with 
the  CoatrolUr,  Ibe  Intler  fonrarda  a  report  of  the  disngrveiDeiit,  coontiersigned 
bj  tlie  former  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  la  official  life,  rtportt  iiiTwmbljr 
piss  from  the  sabordiuate  lo  the  mpi^or. 

Continuing 
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Continuing  the  policy  of  the  last  Government,  troops  were 
largely  withdrawn  from  the  Colonies.  Had  the  measure 
stopped  there,  the  policy  might  have  been  a  wise  one.  Con- 
centration is  strength ;  but  the  soldiers  brought  home  from 
the  Colonies  were  simply  discharged.  How  this  could  add  to 
our  strength  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Large  quantities  of 
stores  were  sold ;  only  obsolete  ones  we  were  told ;  but  still,  as 
no  new  purchases  were  made,  obsolete  stores  were  better  than 
none.  Workmen  were  discharged  from  the  arsenals  freely.  No 
money  was  allowed  for  the  purposes  of  experiment,  in  order  to 
develop  the  latest  and  cheapest  system  of  harbour  defence, — 
that  by  means  of  submarine  mines.  Officials  and  soldier;5  were 
hastily  discharged,  no  attempts  being  made  to  arrange  for  their 
recall,  if  subsequently  required.  By  such  means  Mr.  Cardwell, 
in  moving  the  Estimates  of  1870,  showed  a  saving  of  nearly 
two  millions.  It  is,  however,  a  simple  process  to  reduce  taxation 
by  discharging  men  and  selling  stores.  It  is  equally  simple 
to  augment  the  army  by  hiring  men  and  buying  stores.  But 
it  requires  a  statesman  to  produce  an  army  based  on  national 
institutions,  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction  without  im- 
paired efficiency,  and  without  adding  to  the  taxes  of  the  country. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  our  army  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Prussia.  The  uneasy  conviction  that  England 
was  insecure  now  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  country  was  assured  that  its  true  policy  was  one  of  iso- 
lation ;  that  it  should  look  on  calmly,  sell  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  to  both  parties,  and  profit  by  the  result  It  was  in  vain 
that  one  Cabinet  Minister  informed  his  audience  that  if  France 
were  crushed  England  might  reduce  her  army.  It  was  in  vain 
that,  as  the  strife  thickened,  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  informed 
the  nation  *  that  a  new  law  of  nations  was  gradually  taking  hold 
of  the  mind,  and  coming  to  sway  the  practice  of  the  world  ;  a 
law  which  recognises  independence,  which  frowns  upon  aggres- 
sion, which  favours  the  pacific,  not  the  bloody,  settlement  of 
disputes ;  which  aims  at  permanent,  not  temporary,  adjustments ; 
above  all,  which  recognises  as  a  tribunal  of  paramount  authority 
the  general  judgment  of  civilised  mankind.'  Our  senses  gave 
the  lie  to  these  soft  words.  Men  saw  old  treaties  trampled 
on,  the  strong  threatening  the  weak,  and  England  in  no  condition 
to  fulfil  the  guarantees  and  promises  of  support  which  she  had 
given.  The  nation,  recalling  the  hundreds  of  millions  spent 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  called  upon  its  rulers  to  give  an 
account  of  their  stewardship.  Brave  words  were  sp<^en ;  why 
should  we  recall  them  ?  Their  value  has  since  been  fully  esti- 
mated.    Bit  by  bit,  little  by  little,  the  truth  leaked  out, — that  we 
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were  helpless,  that  hundreds  of  millions  had  been  spent,  and  the 
result  was  as  follows  : — 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  depots  of  regiments 
in  India  and  the  Colonies,  there  were  the  following  forces 
available : — 

Infantry 66,132 

Cavaby 11,064  with  0695  horses. 

Field  Artillery         5,724  with  180  guns. 

Garrison  Artillery 8,295 

After  deducting  the  depots,  the  garrison  of  Ireland,  and 
fortresses,  we  could  have  put  in  line  last  July  about — 

Infantry 30,000 

Cavaby      5,000 

Guns  120 

the  whole  being  nearly  equivalent  to  one  Prussian  Corps  d*Armee. 
In  addition  to  this  insignificant  body  there  was  on  paper  a  force 
composed  as  follows : — 

Militia       131,773 

Yeomanry 16,731 

Volunteers        170,004 

Army  Heserve,  Class  1 3,000 

„            Ckss  II 20,000 

Total      341,598  * 

showing  a  goodly  total ;  but  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  who  has  had 
ample  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  value  of  this  force,  sums  it 
up  in  the  following  words,  which  are  so  much  to  the  point  that 
we  quote  them  in  cxtenso : — 

'  Everv  soldier  knows  that  three  thinjre  are  necessary  in  the  con- 
stitution  of  an  army :  first,  training ;  secondly,  discipline ;  thirdly* 
experienceil  officers. 

*  If  wo  test  the  infantry  militia  by  this  standard,  as  all  foreign 
officers  imdoubtciUy  do  who  come  to  this  country  to  study  our  military 
institutions,  the  account  will  be. 

Training Almost  Nil. 

Discipline         Ditto. 

Experienced  officers         . .      Very  few. 

'  And  tliey  will  add  that  the  oidy  use  which  could  bo  made  of  them 
is  to  aid  the  pc^lioe  in  enforcing  the  laws,  to  maintain  pcaee  and  order 
in  our  own  country,  and  to  assist  in  giirrisoning  our  fortresses. 

*  The  result  of  all  tliese  341,598  men  in  the  Reserve  force  is,  that 
possibly  they  might  yield  an  addition  of  3000  trained  soldiers  included 
in  Class  I.  of  the  so-called  "  Annv  Eescrve  Force  "  to  au<jment  the 
regular  army,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  remainder  would  not  add  a 
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angle  trained  bajouot  to  the  offectivo  field  army  of  Englcind.  WLat 
it  might  do,  however,  ivould  be  to  liberftte  the  eflbctive  nrmy  for 
service  ia  the  fioid,  hy  taking  the  duties  of  keeiiing  peaue  und  main- 
tuining  order  iii  the  cotuitry,  and  with  the  aBsiatance  of  tho  garrison 
and  coast  brigades  of  artillery  and  of  the  depots  of  regiments  in  India, 
«f  partially  garriaoniug  our  fortre&seB.' 

Hence,  supposing  England  had  been  involved  in  war  during 
the  past  sis  months,  we  should  have  had  the  magnificent  force 
«f  30,000  infantrj,  5000  cavalry  and  120  guns,  wherewith  to 
meet  an  enemy.     And  for  this  force  we  have  been  paying  fifteen 

We  have  seen  that  rapidity  of  esecution  is  of  vital  impnrlanco 
in  war,  and  thai  prelection  for  commercial  harbours  is,  in  these 
days  of  legalised  plunder,  become  a  necessity.  Now,  last  Julv 
-the  English  array  was  not  possessed  of  a  single  mile  of  telegraph 
■wire ;  there  were  no  means  of  repairing  or  destroying  railways, 
and  no  corps  instructed  in  the  art  of  rapidiv  forming  and  work- 
ing them.  The  whole  of  these  important  means  of  communica- 
tion are  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  civilians,  who,  however 
'willing,  would  be  quite  unable,  to  deal  with  the  questions  of 
moving  even  a  moderate  force  complete  with  its  stores.  We 
find  that  the  Mersey,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Forth,  are  perfectly  open, 
without  one  single  gun  mounted,  or  one  torpedo  laid  down  for 
-their  defence.  In  case  of  the  fleet  being  worsted  in  an  action, 
or  deceived,  and  drawn  off  from  the  vital  point,  there  is 
-nothing — absolutely  nothing — to  prevent  an  Ironclad  running 
into  the  Mersey,  the  Clyde,  or  the  Forth,  and  laying  a  ret^uisi- 
-tion  of  one,  two,  or  three  millions  on  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or 
Edinburgh,  shelling  the  town,  if  refused,  and  carrying  off  the 
inhabitants  as  hostages.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is 
London,  the  richest  prize  in  the  world,  open  to  be  seized  by  any 
■one  who  likes  to  take  it.  True,  there  is  our  fleet ;  but,  if  war  had 
■broken  out,  what  side  would  Russia  have  taken  ?  What  would 
America  have  done?  The  fleet  I  that  fleet  would  need  to  be 
ubiquitous  and  omnipotent  to  do  all  that  is  espected  of  it.  Guard 
India,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  protect  the  largest 
commerce  in  the  world,  watch  and  guard  Ireland  and  the  coasts 
-of  Great  Britain.  Were  it  four  times  as  numerous  as  it  now  is, 
it  could  not  accomplish  one-half  of  what  is  expected  from  it, 
■How  often  hare  we  read  in  support  of  reductions  of  our  naval 
strength,  '  One  ironclad  is  as  powerful  as  half-a-dozen  of  the 
old  wooden  vessels,  therefore  we  may  reduce  our  force  of  ships  in 
that  proportion.'  Fatal  fallacy  ;  we  have  ironclads  because  other 
nations  have  them  too,  and  the  increased  power  of  a  ship  does 
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not  confer  on  it  ^catcr  powers  of  locomotion,  rutlicr  the  r 
for  it  diminisbes  ils  stowage  of  roa). 

Such  then  wbs  the  state  of  the  nulitaTy  defences  of  this  countr 
at  the  close  of  the  lost  parliamentarj-  Besaion,  when  Mr.  Card 
well  came  forward  and  asked  for  two  millions  oi  money  I 
undo  what  he  had  just  done,  to  enlist  20,000  men  in  order  ^ 
replace  those  whom  he  had  discharged. 

During  the  Parliamentary  recess  the  terrible  lessons  of  tbe  wfl 
have  taught  us  the  miseries  to  which  a  defenceless  couutrv  1 
exposed,  and  have  impressed  upon  all  parties  the  necessity  of  n 
organizing  our  Army,  and  of  putting  our  defences  on  a  footing  tj 
would  secure  us  against  invasion,  and  relieve  us  once  and  for  c 
from  the  disgraceful  periodical  panics  to  which  we  have  I 
exposed.  But,  as  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Parllfl 
inent  drew  near,  it  was  seen  that  Army  reformers,  however  e 
they  might  be  in  seeking  one  goat,  were  desirous  of  reaching  f 
by  two  different  roads.  It  became  ei'ident  that  one  targe  ctassq 
writers  and  speakers  deemed  that  improvements  and  modificatio 
of  our  existing  systems  would  avail,  while  others  cunsidei 
that  we  must  entirety  alter  and  remodel  the  whole  of  our  a 
ments :  or,  in  other  words,  one  party,  of  whom  Lord  Sandhurst  s 
Lord  Elcho  may  be  taken  as  the  most  prominent  loaders,  dei 
the  rGmodelling  of  our  military  institutions  with  tfac  roeognial 
principle  of  universal  military  service  tempered  by  tbe  bnllol 
while  the  other  party,  of  whom  Lord  Derby,  ilr.  Trevcty4u:i,  a 
Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  are  prominent  members,  were  oppoi 
to  the  ballot,  and  relied  upon  voluntary  enlistment. 

It  is  im|X)rtant  to  bear  this  dbtinction  in  view,  as  utiier  issues 
are  being  brought  into  the  question.  Lord  Derby  struck  the 
key-note  of  the  subject  when  he  said,  'Tell  me  your  policy, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  army  you  should  have.'  It 
is  evident  that  until  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  it 
given,  unless  we  settle  first  what  the  policy  of  the  country  ii 
be,  or,  in  other  words,  what  army  we  are  going  I 
it  becomes  impossible  to  decide  how  far  tlie  ballot  i 
site.  England  has,  by  continual,  protestations  that  she  will  i 
go  to  war, — that  she  has  isolated  herself  entirely  from  Coi 
nental  affairs, — made  the  world  believe  she  will  not  fight, 
yel  she  has  so  liound  herself  up  with  Europe  by  treaties,  \ 
so  much  bound  up  with  them  by  her  interest,  that  she  1 
policy  whatever,  she  has  lost  (he  initiative,  imponani  a 
war  as  In  diplomacy,  and,  like  those  who  walk  one  way  and  I' 
another,  she  is  liable  to  fall  over  the  smallest  obstacle, 
country,  we  maintain,  is  In  such  a  position  that  she  must  urc 
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for  all  risks  ;  she  must  be  prepared  to  defend  herself  nut  only  on 
her  own  shores,  but,  if  compelled  lo  do  so,  to  esert  tlie  whole 
force  of  the  nation  in  n  fureign  war.  Much  as  this  maj-  be 
deprecated,  a  bold  ofTenaivc  war  is  often  the  best  defence,  and 
perhaps  the  one  most  likely  to  jiroteit  the  country  from  invasion. 
To  send  100,000men  to  defend  Belgium  might  be  the  best  security 
fur  our  own  shores.  The  Romans  never  expelled  Hannibal  from 
Italy  until  Scipio  invaded  Africa;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
victories  in  Spain  secured  England  from  all  further  thought  of 
invasion.  We  are  at  present  but  reaping  the  natural  fruits  of  a 
timid  temporising  pulic}'.  An  organization  capable  of  national 
defence  in  its  broadest  sense,  that  is  li>  say,  aji  organization  which 
will  enable  us  to  defend  our  shores,  and  if  requisite  throw  100,000 
men  on  any  portion  of  Europe,  is  therefore  absolutely  requisite. 
'  If  Great  Britain,  with  all  her  wealth,  is  not  prepared  to  keep 
such  an  army,  the  logical  alternative  is  to  dismiss  her  forces 
and  trust  in  Providence.  Either  alternative  is  intelligible  and 
logical,  but  half-and-half  measures  such  as  are  now  in  vogue 
only  court  destruction  bv  irritating  the  powers  of  the  world, 
while  trusting  In  their  forbearance  for  existence.'  Sir  Lintorn 
Simmons,  from  whose  pamphlet  we  have  quoted  the  foregoing 
words,  proposes  to  obtain  the  men  fur  the  army  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  Considering  that  40,000  men  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-four  are  required  each  year,  he  thinks  it 
possible  to  obtain  them  on  the  principle  of  o^ering  '  a  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.'  He  would  therefore  give  2*.  id. 
a  day  to  each  private,  Bt<)pping  Ct/,  a  Jay  from  the  pay,  and 
lodging  it  in  the  savings-bank,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  years 
a  sum  of  28/.  would  accumulate,  which  should  be  banded  to 
the  soldier  on  discharge ;  and  he  would  offer  a  retaining  fee  in  the 
form  of  10^.  a  year  for  nine  years,  during  which  term  the  soldier 
would  serve  in  the  reserve,  and  be  liable  to  join  the  colours  in 
case  of  war.  He  proposes  that  battalions  for  India  and  the 
Colonies  should  be  made  up  of  volunteers  for  sii  years'  service. 
His  scheme  would  give  a  force  of  about  250,000  men  in  the 
Army  and  its  Reserves  fit  for  immediate  service.  We  do 
not  hesitate  ti>  say  that  the  whole  plan  is  a  very  admirable 
one,  but  it  depends  on  so  many  contingencies  that  we  doubt  its 
practical  efficacy.  These  contingencies  are  :^ — ^1.  Could  40,000 
men  between  twenty  and  twenty-four  years  be  obtained  annually, 
who  would  enlist  on  the  proposed  terms  ?  2.  Would  5000  to 
(iOOO  of  these  men  volunteer  for  service  in  India  and  the 
Colonies  ?  3.  Would  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  discharged  men 
engage  for  nine  years'  service  in  the  Reserve  ? 

These  questions  can  only  be  answered  by  the  light  of  past 

experience ; 


I 

I 


;  and  we  find  that  in  July,  1856,  i 

•,  the  Army  was  45,000  men  below  ita'cstablish™ 
ment — t]ie  Ixiuntj-  being  10/.  for  the  cavalry  and  8^.  for  tLc 
infantry.  And  this  at  a  time  when  every  exertion  was  made  to 
keep  the  small  British  force,  never  exceeding  60,000  mro, 
supplied  with  recruits,  when  India  and  all  the  Colonies  were 
drained  of  regular  troops,  and  the  Mediterranean  Stations  garris- 
soned  by  militia.' 

Again,  recruiting  for  the  army  was  stopped  entirely  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1870.  Between  that  date  and  last  July  nearly  20,000 
men  were  discharged.  Last  July  the  army  was  4ri00  men  b«low 
its  authorised  establishment;  and  although  every  effort  has  been 
used  to  obtain  recruits,  although  the  winter  has  been  a  very  haitl 
and  severe  one,  only  1 4,000  men  have  been  added  to  the 
army,  the  total  number  of  recruits  being  26,000  and  the  loss 
during  the  period  we  have  named  being  7500  men.  And 
this  although  the  labour  market  was  glutted,  not  only  by  th<; 
discharged  soldiers,  but  also  by  the  cessation  of  enlistment 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  while  at  the  same  time  1 
standard  of  height  was  reduced  to  5  feet  4^  inches, 
which  experience  has  shown  increases  the  number  of  recruiu  Ij 
about  one-fourth.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  come  to  d 
conclusion  that  Sir  Lintom  Simmons'  scheme  would  break  doi 
at  the  very  point  where  all  such  proposals  break  down, 
actual  supply  of  the  individual  man. 

Turning  to  Lord  Elcbo's  '  Letters  on  Military  Organisatiin 
which  we  have  taken  as  aHbrding  a  representation  of  the  secoi 
great  class  into  which  army  reformers  have  split,  we  find  I 
Elcho  proposes: — 

'  That  without  interfering  with  the  present  moiles  of  cnliatc 
the  Eyetem  of  long  enlistment  sliould  also  be  tried,  divided  into  tl 
or  more  periods  of  service,  with  different  liabilitios  and  iucr 
pay  attached  to  each  period,  until  the  completion  of  Uio  whole  « 
mont,  when  the  reserve  pay  would  be  succeeded  by  a  life  pension, 
a  soldier  engaged,  say  for  t\tenty-ono  years,  might  s 
with  the  colours,  seven  years  in  the  First  Reserve— liahlo  at  ouy  t  _ 
to  join  B,  regiment  at  bouie  or  abroad,  if  necessity  arose — completing  Utt 
term  of  liis  engagement  in  the  Second  Keserve,  attached  to  tiie  Militioi 
which  would  thus  gain  a  permanent  ncnelcus  of  trained  aoldien. 
That  the  army  •■  Militia  Reserve  "  should  bo  increased,  and  thftt  a  c«t^ 
tain  number  of  Militia  regiments  should  be  mobilised,  that  is,  pUeed 


*  Tliosc  people  who  believe  (he  ■rmy  ii  composed  ealirrlf ,  or 
of  had  characters,  are  straogelj  io  error.    B«d  vharaclers  do  nol  vnlitt  bdIim  in 
a  liigh  booDty  ;  and  doing  avaj  wjlh  boimly  is  one  great  iraproTement  lot 
bj  Mr.  Cardwell. 
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<sa  ft  permanent  active  liet,  and  bo  at  all  times  ready  for  tiei'vlcc  aiiy- 
wLere  along  with  tho  reignlar  nrmy. 

'  Secondly,  as  regards  the  Rugulnr  or  Sedentary  Militia  for  home 
aeirice  only.  That  it  ahonld  be  iccreaBod ;  that  individual  volunteering 
for  army  eervice  from  the  Militia  shouM  be  forbidden,  except  into  iLe 
Army  "Militia  Heeervo";  that  for  every  man  who  volunteered  into  it, 
another  ehould  be  raiaod  for  tbo  Militia ;  that  tlie  Alilitia  for  home 
terviee  should  be  raised  by  ballot,  no  substitute  being  allowed,  and 
voluutary  enlistment  in  tlie  Militia  being  coulintd  to  tbo  mobilised 


'  Thirdly,  aa  regards  the  Volunteer  force.  That  it  should  be  main- 
tained and  made  efSeient  by  consdtuting  a  certificate  of  efficiency 
in  a  Toluntecr  Corps  an  exemption  from  the  Militia  Ballot,  and  that 
continuous  cfBeiency  should  further  bo  rci^uired  for  five  years. 

'  Thus,  every  youth  on  attaining  the  ago  of  twenty  years,  no  matter 
what  his  rank  or  position,  would  have  to  risk  the  chance  of  service  in 
the  Militia,  or  give  five  years'  continuous  efficient  service  in  the 
Volunteer  force ;  and  if  during  anyone  of  these  five  years  he  fatle<l  to 
become  efficient,  or  was  dismissed  his  corps,  he  wuuld  in  the  year 
following,  although  post  the  ordinary  ballot  age,  have  to  run  the  chance 
of  MiBtia  service.' 

Pension  and  ballot  are  the  keystones  of  tliesc  proposals,  wMcIi 
arc  in  the  main  sound,  but  are  t>pen  to  some  very  serious  ob- 
jections. 

1.  If  we  have  tlie  ballot  and  continuous  service  with  a  pension 
working  together,  the  nation  will  bo  weighted  both  in  person 
and  purse. 

'2.  The  proposal  to  convert  regiments  of  militia  into  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  by  mobilising  them,  and  then  enlisting  fur 
them  OS  for  the  line,  is  simply  adding  so  many  additional  batta- 
lions to  the  regular  army. 

3,  There  is  no  proposal  for  localising  regiments,  which  wc 
conceive  takes  the  sting  out  of  the  ballot  system. 

4.  There  is  no  fusion  together  of  the  different  armies  of  which 
the  military  force  of  the  country  consists. 

Such  was  the  general  type  of  the  various  proposals  for  army 
reform  laid  before  the  country  shotily  before  Parliament  met ; 
and  then  it  was  announced  in  her  Majesty's  Speech  that  Army 
Reform  would  be  brought  prominently  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  propose  a 
scheme  suitable  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  so  stirred  were  the  people  of  this  country  by 
the  events  taking  place  in  France,  that  rarely  have  the  utterances 
of  a  minister  been  more  anxiously  expected  than  were  those  of 
Mr.  Cardwell,  when  he  rose  to  address  the  House  on  the  IGth 
of  February  last.  And  the  views  which  he  staled  as  having 
actuated  the  Government  are  undoubtedly  correct : — 

Wc 
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'  Wo  have,'  said  Mr.  OnrdiToU,  '  on  tbo  part  of  the  commmiiljr  at 
lar^  an  interest  in  tho  subject,  which  in  former  years  it  has  been  ttrj 
difficult  to  cToko  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  G<)vemnient  tliat  if  wo 
ore  to  deal  at  aU  with  n  qnoetion  of  this  magnitadu  and  importum, 
wo  OD^t  not  tu  de&l  with  it  in  a  eaperfioial  and  puti&l  nianner,  hat 
to  take  a  bi'ond  and  comprchonsiTO  roviuw  of  the  enbjcct,  and  eudc*- 
vonr  to  lay  tho  deep  foundations  of  a  Hystoni  which  may  nmder  danger 
or  thu  approhcneion  of  danger  in  the  future,  altogether  nuknown.' 

Words  such  as  these  must  ever  command  the  sympatliy  and 
respect  of  Englishmen.  But  there  are  things  which  command 
the  respect  and  sjmpathj  of  Englishmen  still  more  than  nords, 
and  those  are  deeds.  Are  the  proposals  of  the  Government 
such  as  will  remove  all  'apprehension  of  danger  in  the  fulure'* 
Does  the  Government  propose  to  re-organise  the  military  fo 
of  the  country  so  as  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  chanjjes  introdoi 
in  the  art  of  wnr  ?  If  an  affirmative  answer  can  tx;  given  to  tbeae 
qaestions,  then  the  country  owes  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  proposals  contained  in  Mr,  Cardwell's  speecli,  and  em- 
bodied in  'the  Army  Regulation  Bill  '  are  seven  in  number. 

I.  The  abolition  of  purchase. 

II.  To  withdraw  from  the  Lieutenants  of  Counties  llie  power 
they  now  have  with  regard  to  the  auxiliary  forces. 

III.  Army  enlistment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twckc  yenn^ 
to  be  spent  partly  in  the  reserve  and  partly  wilh  ibe  colours,  m» 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  soldier  may  agree  on. 

IV.  The  militia  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  the 
jieriod  of  drill  estendetl  for  a  period  of  six  months,  at  the  option 
of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  War. 

V.  The  laws  of  the  ballot  arc  altered.  It  is  lo  Ije  used  only 
in  cases  of  great  emergency ;  then  Parliament  must  be  sum- 
moned, and  the  Sovereign,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  may  direct 
the  militia  to  be  recruited  by  the  ballot. 

VI.  The  Articles  of  War  to  be  applied  to  the  Vol'intecn  when 
under  arms  for  a  review. 

VII.  The  Government  to  have  power  on  an  emergency  to  lake 
possession  of  the  railways. 

Let  us  now  try  and  examine  each  of  those  seven  heads,  a 
how  far  they  improve  the  national  defences ;  how  far  thev  n 
the  altered   condition  of  war  ;    and  how   far  they  will   i 
England  to  occupy  her  proper  position  in  the  world, 
of  these  proposals  we  would  offer  a  few  remarks. 

I.  There  are  few  subjects  that  have  been  more  misuodei 
and  we  are  sorry  to  saj'  misrepresented  than  the  purchase  a 
It  is  a  bargain  between  the  officers  and  the  Slate,  a  I 
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sided  bargain,  it  is  true,  for  the  former  gain  little  and  lose 
much,  while  the  latter  gains  everything.  Mr.  Cardwell  asks 
the  nation  to  get  rid  of  this  bargain,  to  destroy  a  system  that 
exists  and  gives  satisfaction  to  the  officers  of  the  army ;  and  he 
states  that  the  cost  of  putting  an  end  to  it  will  be  8  millions. 
No  detailed  estimate  of  this  large  sum  is  furnished.  Many  well 
informed  people  say  the  cost  will  be  12  millions.  Assume  it,, 
however,  at  8  millions,  what  system  is  proposed  in  its  place  ? 
simply  none.  What  estimate  is  furnished  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  efficiently  what  purchase  now  does  without  cost? — simply 
none.  The  proposal  then  is  to  destroy  an  existing  system  by 
the  transfer  of  an  unknown  sum,  varying  from  8  to  12  millions 
from  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers  to  the  pockets  of  the  officers 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  our  army.  To  substitute  in 
place  of  this  system  an  unknown  something.  And  when  this 
is  all  done,  how  stands  the  question  of  National  Defence? 
Simply  where  it  was  before. 

The  opponents  of  purchase  have  made  so  many  extraordinary 
statements  about  it,  that  the  mind  of  the  public  has  conceived 
the  most  erroneous  ideas  on  the  subject.  Without  going  into 
the  origin  of  purchase,  let  us  examine  its  practical  working. 
When  a  young  man  having  450/.  is  desirous  of  getting  a  com- 
mission, he  must  pass  an  examination  before  he  is  eligible,  and 
that  examination  is  in  the  hands  of  th^  Government,  who  may 
make  it  as  strict  as  they  think  fit  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
examinations  become  stricter  and  stricter  each  year.  Suppose 
the  young  officer  gazetted  as  an  ensign,  no  amount  of  money 
can  make  him  a  lieutenant  until  he  is  first  on  the  list  and  has 
passed  an  examination  which  may  be  as  strict  as  the  authorities 
choose  to  make  it  Suppose  the  lieutenant's  step  gained,  no 
amount  of  money  can  make  him  a  captain  until  he  is  first  on 
the  list,  and  has  passed  an  examination  which  the  authorities 
can  again  make  as  strict  as  they  please.  And  at  no  time  can  any 
officer  be  promoted  unless  his  commanding-officer  recommends  him. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  military  men  that  the  refusal  to  recom- 
mend for  promotion  is  a  powerful  lever  in  the  hands  of  com- 
manding-officers. It  is  an  equally  well-known  fact  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief does  exercise  a  strict  supervision  over  the  higher 
appointments  in  regiments.  These  things  are  not  published  to 
all  the  world.  Few  men  care,  like  a  certain  officer  of  the  Guards,, 
to  inform  the  public  that  they  have  been  passed  over,  and 
deemed  inefficient ;  but  the  thing  is  continually  done,  and,  as- 
coQtiiittallyy  political  and  personal  influence  are  brought  to  bear 
to  lerenethMa  decisions.    *  Take  care  of  Dowb,'  was  telegraphed 

~  '^te  for  War  to  a  general  officer  in  the 

Crimea  ; 
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Crimea;  and  we  may  rest  assured  tlml  *  Dowbism  '  esistB 
will  exist,  in  [be  army,  as  it  exists,  and  will  exist,  everyv 
else. 

Mr.  Trpveljan  bos  informed  the  country  that  we  pay  166, 
a  year  for  honorary  colonelcies,  40,000/.  for  army  ag'ents,  27, 
for  distinguished  service,  and    155,000/.   for  widows'  pcnaioRS 
and  that  Uicse  annual  sums  are  paid  on  account  [>f  the  purcbai 
system,  and  might  all  be  saved  if  the  purchase  system  were  dm 
away  with.     Huw,  he  does  not  tell  us.     Let  us  examine  these 
items : — 

166,000/.  (0  honorarii  colonels.  Of  this  sum  23,0007.  are  paid 
\o  honorary  colonels  of  the  artillery  and  engineer  services,  wbcift 
no  purchase  exists.  There  are  certain  prices  in  the  army  :  cb' 
amongst  them  arc  these  appointments  ;  the  oRicers  who  get  th( 
are  selected  by  the  Commander-in-Cliief.  We  can  understand 
better  distribution  of  this  sum,  166,000i. ;  we  can  understan<t 
being  proposed  to  cut  it  off  altogether,  and  to  say  to  the  old 
who  look  to  these  rewards  as  a  means  of  ending  their  days  i 
fortably,  '  Go  I  we  will  give  you  notliing,'  But  we  can't  con- 
ceive what  it  has  to  do  with  purchase.  What  does  it  matter  \t 
an  old  General,  to  whom  1000/.  a  year  are  given,  is  called 
Colonel  of  the  20lh  Regiment?  Its  only  effect  is,  llint  he 
liai  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  band  and  mess  of  the  regiment, 
while  in  all  probability  he  never  hears  the  one,  nor  dines  at 
the  other. 

40,000/.  for  army  agents.  If  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  said 
could  not  see  why  army  agents  are  paid  at  all  ;  if  he  had 
posed  to  raise  the  officers' pay,  and  to  allow  them-topay 
own  agents  ;  we  could  understand  a  reason  for  his  doing  %o. 
charges  are  TeaHif  an  increase  of  pai/,  and  should  be  shown  at 
such  ;  but  when  he  says  that  this  sum  may  lie  saved  by  doing 
away  with  purchase,  we  simply  ask,  How?  'ITie  artillery  and 
engineers  have  an  agent  who  is  paid  4500/.  out  of  this  40,0001., 
and  they  are  non-purcliasc  corps.  What  connexion  has  purchase 
with  this  subject  ? 

27,000/.  for  diilinguhhed  service  remains.     Out  of  this  sum 
artillery  officers  and  engineer  officers,  as  well  ns  others,  get 
100/.  a  year  that  is  occasionally  given  for  dislinguishi-d  serv 
What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has  purchase  to  do  1 
this? 

155,000/.  (o  tcidows.  Of  this  sura  80,000/.  go  to  the  widows 
of  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  and  engineer  officers — the  two 
latter  non-purchase  corps — ami  the  remaining  66,000/.  go  to  the 
widows  of  medical,  commissariat,  military  store,  and  other 
4leparlmental  officers.     In  the  name  of  common  sense  and  honesty, 
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we  aik  wliat  lias  purchase  to  do  with  lliis  ?  Had  Mr.  Trcvclvan 
said,  '  Don't  pay  officers'  widows  any  more ;'  had  he  said, '  Increase 
the  officers'  pay,  and  let  them  provide  for  their  own  widows;' 
either  proposal  wc  could  have  understood,  hut  we  cannot  sec 
what  purchase  has  to  say  to  this  question. 

But  of  all  the  curious  statements  we  have  heard  put  forward 
is  that  which  says,  '  Officers  who  pay  for  their  commissions  do 
not  fight  as  well  as  those  who  do  not.  They  are  afraid  to  risk 
their  lives,'  We  call  this  'a  curious  statement,'  because  it  dis- 
plays such  ignorance  of  the  history  of  England  that  we  wonder, 
even  in  those  days  of  loose  speaking,  how  any  man  dared  to 
moke  it. 

Purchase  has  conferred  the  following  benefits  on  the  nation  : — 

1st.  It  has  given  a  rapid  flow  of  promotion  without  cost  to 
the  taspaver.  Out  of  l'2'i  ,0001.  voted  for  full-pay  retirements, 
(il.OOO?.  go  to  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  60,000?.  to  the  artillery 
and  engineers.  If  purchase  is  destroyed,  and  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  the  artillery  and  engineers  now  get  is  voted 
for  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  (tt'ia  sum  of  127,000/.  must  be  in- 
creased to  700,0007.  If  the  retirements  be  placed  on  the  footing 
that  the  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  presided 
o^'er  by  Mr.  Childers,  declared  was  requisite  for  the  artillery  and 
pngineers,  this  sum  must  be  increased  to  1,700,0007. 

2nd.  In  every  profession,  where  men  enter  young,  numbers 
must  come  in  who  are  put  there  by  their  friends,  and  who  are  un- 
suited,  from  many  causes,  for  the  duties.  Purchase  gets  rid  of  these 
men  rapidly  and  quietly.  Out  of  1000  men  who  enter  the  army 
as  ensigns,  it  appears  that  442,  or  two-fifths,  leave  before  they 
become  captains,  and  185,  or  nearly  one-fifth  more,  leave  as 
captains.  Thus,  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number 
leave  before  they  become  Field-officers,  Hence  the  State  is  no 
longer  burdened  with  either  employing  or  pensioning  men  whose 
tastes  and  feelings  are  not  adapted  to  a  military  life.  Compare 
this  with  (he  non-purchase  corps,  the  artillery  and  engineers,  in 
which  officers  enter  to  serve  for  their  lives,  and  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  said  the  service  suQered  because  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  inefficient  officers. 

3rd.  Independent  officers  arc  obtained.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  art  of  war  independent  officers  are  all-important  The 
opinions  of  the  author  of  'The  Prussian  Infantry,  1869,'  are  at 
least  worthy  of  respect,  and  he  tells  us,  speaking  of  peace 
reviews,  '  An  officer  does  not  act  according  to  his  own  military 
view,  but  according  to  the  principles  which  he  knows  are  held 
by  the  superior  officer,  with  whom  the  final  decision  lies.'  The 
anomalies  perpetrated  'sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  Iroo[)s. 
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ami  poison  the  judgment  of  the  officer  who  is  not  inteUectually 
self-dependent' 

4th.  Purchase  is  an  admirable  bargain  for  the  nation.  Mr. 
Clode,  in  his  book,  'The  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown,'  tells 
us — 

'  The  purcliftsing  officers  of  the  line,  liavo  done  more  than  provide 
a  retirement  for  non-pnrciinsing  officere  of  thoir  own  branch  of  the 
service,  they  hftTG  giycn  n  retirement  to  officers  of  tho  non-pui-chaae 
corps  (i.e.  Artillery  and  Engineers),  and  to  others  who  have  never 
been  contribntora.  Their  fund  has  been  diminished  un  Beveral 
occasions,  by  direct  payments  to  the  Exchequer,  and  by  indirect 
payments  to  the  same  aceonnt,  that  is  by  buying  up  the  commissions 
of  officers  whose  lialf-pny  then  ceased  to  be  a.  charge  on  the  Treasury.' 

Mr.  Cardwell  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  quolation 
from  Shakespeare,  that  honour,  not  gold,  is  the  soldier's  guerdon. 
Assuredly   honour,  not   gold,  has  been  the  purchasing  officer's 

When  purchase  is  abolished,  what  prospect  is  there  that  a 
better  or  any  system  at  all  will  be  substituted  ?  Purchase  acts 
now  as  a  kind  of  natural  selection.  Those  men  who  are  unsuited 
for  the  army  go  away,  without  expense  to  the  country ;  those 
men  who  are  suited  remain.  But  it  is  said  that  promotion  is 
to  Ije  by  selection.  How  can  seleclion  be  exercised  in  an  army 
like  the  English  army,  scattered  all  over  the  world?  Is  it  not 
more  than  likely  that  promotion  will  fall  to  the  fortunate  men 
who  can  remain  at  home,  and  hang  about  London  ?  What  portion 
«(f  our  military  arrangements  has  always  proved  successful? 
The  regimental :  therefore  break  it  down.  What  portion  has 
usually  failed  ?  The  staff,  founded  on  selection :  therefore  in- 
troduce selection  generally. 

We  freely  admit  that  the  very  name  of  'purchase'  creates  a 
prejudice  against  the  system,  which  the  majority  of  persons 
don't  take  the  trouble  to  understand,  and  when  a  powerful  ministry 
purposes  its  abolition  we  consider  that  it  is  doomed.  But  let 
the  country  clearly  understand  the  cost.  In  addition  to  the 
eight  or  twelve  millions,  which  are  required  for  the  purchase  of 
commissions,  another  million  must  he  provided  annually  for 
retirement,  representing  an  enormous  [lermanent  cost.  For  a 
small  portion  of  this  sum  London  might  be  fortified,  and  the 
Forth,  Clyde,  Mersey,  Tyne,  and  Humber  secured  from  a  foreign 
foe.  Which  would  render  the  country  most  secure  ?  Which, 
in  Mr.  Cardwell's  own  words,  '  is  the  most  likely  to  render 
danger  or  the  apprehension  of  danger  in  the  future  altogether 
unknown  ? ' 

U.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  withdraw   from  the  Liea- 
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tenants  of  Counties  the  powers  they  now  have  In  regard  to  the 
auxiliary  forces.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  reform,  if  it  be 
worked  properly.  But  we  arc  not  informed  how  these  forces 
are  to  be  officered.  Taking  away  a  bit  of  parchment  from  a 
militia  officer  which  is  signed  by  a  Lieutpnant  of  a  county,  and 
giving  him  a  similar  bit  of  parchment  signed  hy  the  Queen, 
does  not  alter  the  efficiency  of  the  man.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  abolition  of  purchase  will  enable  the  regular  Army 
to  be  fused  with  the  Militia.  How  this  will  be  accomplished  we 
are  not  informed  ;  but,  as  we  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  the 
abolition  of  purchase  that  it  will  take  thirty  years  to  do  away 
with  the  obstacle,  the  process  of  fusion  will  be  slow.  And,  in 
the  meanwhile,  is  the  countrv  the  stronger  for  Jic  change  ? 
Mr.  Trevelyan  very  properly  impressed  upon  his  audience  in 
Edinburgh  that  'the  organisation  must  not  only  begin  at  once, 
hut  it  must  be  complete.'  On  examination,  we  find,  that,  while 
the  Militia  are  to  be  removed  from  the  authority  of  the 
Lieutenant,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  county,  they  are  par- 
tially to  be  placed  under  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  are  to 
provide  the  barracks ;  and  the  cost  of  these  barracks  is  to  be 
borne  by  local  rates  and  not  imperial  funds.  Nothing  interferes 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  Militia  more  than  the  billeting  system  ; 
jet,  while  Mr.  Cardwell  takes  the  patronage  of  the  regiment  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  he  vests  the  pro- 
vision of  barracks,  and  consequent  efficiency  of  the  regiment, 
in  the  Justices,  and  attempts  to  charge  the  local  rates,  already 
strained  to  the  utmost,  with  an  expenditure  for  imperial 
purposes. 

III.  Army  Enlistment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  years, 
to  be  spent  partly  in  the  Reserve  and  partly  with  the  colours,  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  soldier  may  agree  on. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  effect  of  these  arrangements  upon 
the  pension  received  by  the  soldier.  Will  he  receive  a  pension 
at  the  end  of  twelve  years  or  not  ?  How  will  this  affect  recruiting  ? 
The  whole  object  of  short  service  is  to  get  a  large  Reserve  force. 
But  if  the  supply  of  recruits  fails,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Reserve  ?  The  pension  a  soldier  receives,  at  the  end  of  his  ser- 
vice, is  usually  one  great  inducement  to  enlist.  We  get,  or  may 
calculate  on  getting,  some  30,000  recruits  yearly.  Should  we 
obtain  so  many  if  there  were  no  pensions?  Again,  it  may  be 
fairly  asked,  is  it  right  to  rest  such  an  important  matter  as  (he 
formation  of  an  army  reserve  on  the  wishes  or  will  of  the  soldiers 
diemselves?  There  is  no  proportion  fixed  between  the  numbers 
of  men  in  the  active  army  and  the  Reserve  ;  and,  judging  by  recent 
speeches  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  there  is  every  likelihood 
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of  a  larp^e  proportion  of  the  army  being  placed  in  the  Reserve, 
and  still  counted  as  effective  by  the  Minister  for  War,  thus 
leaving  the  effective  force  of  the  country  to  be  played  with,  as  it 
ever  has  beeii^  solely  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Government, 
of  the  day. 

IV.  The  Militia  are  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and 
the  period  of  drill  extended  for  a  period  of  six  months,  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  proposal  to  drill  the  Militia  recruits  for  six  months  is- 
undoubtedly  a  good  one  ;  but  when  will  the  country,  so  far  as  its 
national  defence  is  concerned  be  benefited  by  this  proposal? 
and  how  will  it  affect  recruiting  for  the  Militia  ?  Will  recruits 
be  obtained  as  easily  when  they  have  to  be  drilled  for  six  months 
as  for  one  month  ? 

V.  The  Laws  of  the  Ballot  are  altered.  Instead  of  being,  as 
now  it  is,  the  actual  law  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be  used  only  in 
cases  of  g^eat  emergency.  Then  Parliament  must  be  summoned,, 
and  the  sovereign,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  may  direct  the  Militia 
to  be  recruited  by  the  ballot 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  in  which  modem 
discovery  has  revolutionised  the  art  of  war,  it  is  the  necessity — 
the  paramount  necessity — of  being  read//.  To  talk  of  raising  the 
militia  by  ballot  when  an  emergency  has  taken  place,  is  simply 
to  talk  of  insuring  the  house  after  the  fire  breaks  out  It  has 
been  well  said  that  England,  from  the  fact  of  being  an  island,, 
bounds  every  state,  and,  consequently,  her  frontier,  or  coast-line^ 
is  exposed  to  attack  on  every  point  Her  wealthy  metropolis, 
perfectly  defenceless,  is  only  two  days*  march  from  her  frontier ;. 
her  great  commercial  cities,  equally  undefended,  are  chiefly  on 
her  frontier ;  and,  when  she  is  attacked,  the  game  is  not  the  same 
for  the  two  belligerents :  one  stakes  its  fleet*and  a  small  portion, 
of  its  army,  the  other  stakes  her  existence.  *  An  emergency* 
takes  place.  When  can  we  put  the  men  in  line  ?  That  is  the 
question.  Will  it  be  in  three  or  six  months?  and  what  under 
existing  circumstances  do  three  or  six  months  mean  ? 

Again  we  turn  to  Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan  ;  and  he  tells  u& 
*  Nothing  conduced  so  much  to  the  ruin  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon as  his  taking  one  half  of  a  new  system  without  having 
the  determination  to  accept  it  in  all  its  parts.  He  relied  on 
the  Mobiles,  and  did  not  dare  to  turn  them  into  soldiers.'  Mr. 
Card  well  does  not  rely  on  voluntary  enlistment  wfien  an  army 
alone  is  wanted,  viz."  *  an  emergency ';  but  he  does  not  dare 
to  prepare  an  army  beforehand.  He  alters  one  of  the  oldest 
laws  of  this  country,  tfie  liability  to  universal  service  for  home 
defencCy  and  limits  it  to  *  an  emergency.'     Is  the  country  any  the 
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stronger  for  this  alteration?    Is  the  national  defence  one  whit 
improved  ? 

VI.  The  Articles  of  War  are  to  be  applied  to  the  Volunteer 
force  when  under  arms  for  a  review.  This  simply-^annoys  the 
Volunteers  and  does  no  good,  for  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
enforce  it. 

VII.  The  Government  has  power  on  an  emergency  to  take 
possession  of  the  railways.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  and 
fitting  provision,  and  would  aid  national  defence. 

We  have*  now  considered  the  Government  proposals  for  reor- 
ganising the  Army  and  improving  the  national  defence,  for 
enabling  our  military  forces  to  meet  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
art  of  war,  and  for  giving  us  that  security  and  that  protection  which 
the  enormous  sum  we  annually  pay  entitles  us  to  expect.  And 
we  find  that  they  amount  to  nothing — absolutely  nothing.  We  are 
to  spend  this  year  2,800,000/.  extra  in  order  to  put  us  in  nearly 
the  same  position  in  which  we  were  eighteen  months  ago ;  but 
as  for  any  system — any  measures  for  dealing  with  this  all-important 
subject  other  than  in  a  superficial  way — any  sign  *  of  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  review  of  national  defence ' — any  attempt  *  to 
lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  system  which  may  render  danger 
and  the  apprehension  of  danger  in  the  future  altogether  unknown ' 
— they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Government  proposals.  It  is 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret,  the  most  profound  sorrow,  that 
we  are  forced  to  come  to  this  conclusion.  Leave  the  abolition 
of  purchase  out  of  the  question,  what  does  the  proposed  scheme 
contain  for  good  or  evil  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  Some  years  ago 
we  saw  a  magnificent  ocean-going  steamer  on  a  rock  within 
sight  of  her  port,  crowded  with  passengers,  loaded  with  freight 
and  specie.  She  was  uninjured.  Could  she  be  floated  off  she 
might  be  saved.  Those  employed  to  rescue  her  sought  to  do  so 
by  attaching  huge  indiarubber  cylinders  to  her  sides,  but  in  vain. 
Each  time  the  tide  rose  and  the  strain  of  the  great  chains  was 
thrown  on  the  flimsy  material,  it  tore  to  bits  and  the  air  escaped. 
Day  after  day  of  favourable  weather  was  afforded,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  wonder  of  all  who  knew  that  stormy  coast.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  chance  that  Providence  could  give,  was  given ;  but 
neglecting  the  experience  of  those  who  understood  such  matters, 
nothing  was  tried  but  bags  of  indiarubber  filled  with  air.  Sud- 
denly a  gale  arose ;  the  workmen  had  to  fly  for  their  lives ;  and 
the  splendid  ship  rapidly  became  an  utter  wreck.  England  may 
be  fidy  compared  to  that  ship :  she  is  now  unhurt,  uninjured  on 
a  rock.  It  requires  but  skill  and  courage  to  float  her  off — to 
place  her,  as  of  old,  on  the  crest  of  the  waves.  Providence  has 
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given  her  warnings,  has  affoided  her  space  and  time,  to  aj 
those  remedies  whicli  n  just  induction  from  n>cent  uvQnt* 
demonstrates  to  lie  the  true  ones.  Mr.  Caidwell  is  attci 
to  float  her  off  by  the  aid  of  empty  promises — the  aboUl 
purchase,  tlic  use  of  the  hallot  on  oriiergencics,  placing  the ' 
tecrs  under  the  Mutiny  Act  im  Kaster  Monday,  and  sufli  HI 
bags  filled  with  air,  that  will  undoubtedly  rend  to  ribbons  w!ini 
the  stiain  of  war  comes  on  tlicm.  May  that  Providence  whidi 
has  j;uidcd  England  so  far  save  her  too  from  becoming  a  wreck! 

What  hope  is  there  for  the  future?  We  confess  we  sec  bai 
little.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  promised  us  two  years  ago* 
happy,  peaceful,  and  contented  Ireland,  through  the  medium  of* 
Land  Bill  and  a  Church  Abolition  Bill.  Few  thong'htrnl  men 
believed  them.  They  have  recently  asked  for  a  Secret  Com- 
tnittee  to  investigate  the  state  of  that  unhappy  country.  They  nu«r 
promise  '  to  render  the  apprehension  of  danger  unknown  for  tlw 
future'  by  the  Army  Regulation  Bill.  Does  any  one  believe  them? 
Who  will  say  thai  two  years  hence  a  Secret  Committee  may  oot 
be  sitting  to  investigate  the  causes  of  some  terrible  natiunal 
disaster,  produced  by  inefficient  military  organisatiun  ?  We  may 
well  eiclain  with  General  Trochu,  '  Comment  I'esprit  militaiiv 
demeurait-il  dans  le  pays  avcc  dc  tels  cnseignements  longtcmis 
rontinues?' 

Marshal  Niel  implored  the  tlmperor  Ui  altPT  tlie  Frcock 
military  arrangements,  to  shorten  the  length  uf  service,  tii  iocaliw 
the  corps,  to  form  a  large  reserve,  ami  retain  the  icgular  armj. 
only  as  a  training  school.  All  the  ablest  and  best  French  uflBoGB 
^nd  despite  recent  events  there  are  many  such)  urged  tlits  coorae; 
but  the  Emperor  feared  the  powerful  party  who  opposed  am 
attempt  at  the  introduction  of  universal  military  service.  We 
see  the  result.  It  is  written  witli  the  bayonet  on  tht;  heart  of 
France.  Painful  to  think  tliat  such  tilings  may  happen  lo 
Have  we  any  just,  any  weH-foundcd  refisoit,  t"  I'-lieif  that 
alone  are  to  be  secure  ? 


Note  to  tuk  AaTioui  on  '  The  Lives  of  the  Xt>rd  (liancclloi 
Ireland,"  in  No.  250,  p.  203. — In  luootioning  tlio  ciaiiioul  i 
havo  held  tlie  Gro»t  Seal  of  Ireland  siuce  Loid.  Plunkul.'s  ret 
wo  accidentaUy  omitted  to  name  ohd  of  the  most  eminent  of  oil,  8lR  I 
JomtPR  N&PiEii,t(>wb(uio legal  knowlcdgo,  high  character, -nd  politia' 
integrity  wo  gladly  ]).iy  our  tribute  of  rcfipont. 
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A. 


Absalom  and  Achitophel,  publication 
of,  321. 

Xiaric  and  his  Goths,  siege  of  Rome  by, 
479. 

Alford's  (Dean)  article  'Cvrenins'  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
500. 

Alnwick*s  (Bishop)  review  of  the  ancient 
fitate  of  Lincoln  Othedral,  229. 

Antwerp,  defences  of,  28. 

Army  (English^,  its  present  state,  557 — 
the  changes  in  the  art  of  war  due  to 
improved  arms,  and  to  railways  and 
telegraphs,  ib. — the  intelliffent  use  of 
modern  firearms  now  inaispensable 
besides  personal  gallantry,  558— ap- 
plication to  war  of  the  two  great 
modem  discoveries,  the  railway  and 
telegraph,  ib. — the  nation's  defence- 
less couditlon,  559 — Mr.  Cardwell's 
retrenchments,  561 — small  amount  of 
forces  ayailable,  562— three  things 
necessary  in  the  constitution  of  an 
army,  ib. — the  reserve  force,  t6. — 
defencelessness  of  rivers  and  cities, 
563 —necessity  of  reorganizing  the 
army,  564— proposals  for  army  re- 
form, 567 — proposals  embodied  in 
the  Army  Regulation  Bill,  568— 
— annual  sums  paid  to  honorary 
colonels,  for  army  agents,  for  dis- 
tinguished services,  and  to  widows, 
570 — benefits  of  the  purchase  system, 
57 1 — army  enlistment,  57'J — laws  of 
the  ballot  for  the  militia,  574. 

Arnold's  (Dr.)  *  St.  Paul  and  Protestant- 
ism,* 432— denies  that  the  victory  of 
Dissent  will  be  that  of  religious 
freedom,  437 — Nonconformist  objec- 
tion to  his  manner  as  a  writer,  438. 


B. 


Belgium,  defensive  strength  of,  33. 
Berenger's  place  among  song-writers, 
218. 


Vol.  130.— iVo.  Q60. 


Bismarck  (Connt),  public  and  private 
life  of,  71— in  early  life  called  *  Mad 
Bismarck,'  73 — affray  in  a  beer-house, 
76 — the  ground-tone  of  his  character 
HBpts,  77 — characteristic  revenge  on 
Count  Thun,t&.— observations  on  Bis- 
marck's policy  by  M.  Renan  and  Sir  A. 
Malet,  79 — his  participation  in  the 
*  Federal  Execution '  on  Denmark,  81 
— contrasted  with  Napoleon  III.,  83 — 
chief  feature  of  his  speeches,  84 — re- 
pudiates Parliamentarism  as  a  master 
while  using  it  as  an  instrument,  85 
— his  Hoswellian  chronicler  Hesekiel, 
86— Pan-Teutonism,  87. 

Bonzes,  massacre  of,  and  destmction  of 
their  temples,  546. 

Bounty  Fund  (Royal),  triennial  grants 
of,  431. 

Buddhism  and  Catholicism,  external 
resemblance  between,  538  —  '  the 
Devil's  imitation  of  Christianity,' 
ib. — its  two  great  sects.  540. 

Buddhist  priests  or  Bonzes,  547. 

Burdetts  (Sir  F)  memory  pecoliarly 
constituted  as  to  anything  that  passed 
at  table,  217. 

Burgh  (Hussey  de),  fragment  of  his 
oratory,  173. 

Byron's  alteration  in  'English  Bards' 
from  praise  of  Lord  Carlisle  to 
censure,  313. 


0. 


Cjssarism,  revival  of  German,  358. 
Cannock  Chase  recommended  as  the 

site  of  an  arsenal,  32. 
Calendars  of  State  Papers  inaugurate  a 

new  method  for  the  study  of  history, 

399. 
Carmagnole  (song),  conjectures  as  to 

the  name,  209. 
C!astlereagh  (Lord)  attacked  by  Plunket, 

196 — supposed  allusions  in  Plunket's 

speech,  ib. — reply  to  him  of  Teeling's 

mother  suing  pardon  for  her  son,  ib. 

— his  character  advanced  in  public 
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Mtimatioa  u  it  bu  become  known, 
197. 
Citbcdnl  life  and  work,  SSS— pKbeo- 
diriex,931— conilitatioDoranBDcieDt 
chapwr,  241 — necessity  of  reoewiog 
tbe  liuliiy  of  eatbedrals,  243— rev i- 
■val  ofcBthedralinitituliotisforclergy 
tniining,  243 — for  ioitruction  io  pu- 
toral  care,  246— to  CKSte  a  t\a.O'  of 
free  preachers,  218— prepatatioo  of 
the  oriter  of  renders,  S4B — school  in- 
EpvctioR,  250— bospilal  service,  251 — 
recouslTQClioD  of  a  calbcdml  sjslein 
on  a  liberal  and  papular  basis,  ii'i^ 
■pplicabilitj  of  tbe  iustilulion  to 
modern  ends  and  needs.  See  Lincoln. 
Catholics  on  the  Malabar  coast,  S43 — 
tbeir  religion  a  degenerate  e"'^'  °'> 
Ibe  traok  of  Paeanism,  tb. 
Cl»endi«h's  principles  of  wbiit.  S7,  70. 
Census  (Itomao)  preceding  the  birtb  of 

Cbrin,  sril. 
Chabol'«  ptofessionftl  invettigatioii  of 
the  hmidwriiing  of   Juniui,  328 — 
eliborale  reports  on  the  bandwriliog 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Lady  Temple, 
aod  Lord  George  Sackrille,  333. 
CluiDcellorE  of  Irelnad,  Lives  of  the. 
164 — nrcbiDpiecopal  cbaitcellor*,  167. 
Cheuier's  life  and  «onp,  SIS. 
Cherizy,  Genulm  bsrWrity  in  bnrniDg 

the  village  of,  157- 
Ctristie-i  (W.  D),  Life  of  (be  first  Earl 
of  SbsflCbbnry,  287— merits  as  a 
biograpber,  288 — edilioni  of  Drydeu's 
works,  322. 
Church  and  Nonconformily,  432 — 
impnlseK  low ardschs age  from iritbout 
and  -within,  433— broad  distinction 
between  tbe  two  forms  of  religioue 
organixaiion,  434  —  Nonconfonniat 
npporl  of  Liberal  idea*,  436 — the 
Ticlory  of  ditseut  cot  that  of  reliEioui 
fbeedom,  rieh',  snd  improvement, 
43T — the  two  fundamental  allegations 
of  Nonconformists  against  tbe  Church, 
441^(he  idea  realised  for  ages  of  a 
Church  historic  and  inherited,  443 — 
prefercBcc  of  ibe  grnius  of  the  Church 
I'or  unoonlroversiai  religion  and  a 
not  loo  dtfinile  theologj-,  445- 
the  two  great  1' on  ton  doctrines, 
449~coinpBri!on  of  Anglican  and 
Honeonfonnisl  theological  lilerattire, 
450 — superiority  for  a  religions  posi- 
tion of  ■  public  Church  above  private 
religious  afsociaiiaii,  452— a  long- 
tried  and  settled  syitem  contrasted 
with  a  competitive  and  aggressive 
Drotclylism,  455— objections  lo  n  dog- 
c  Church    eiamined,   4ii; — the 


division  in  the  Chnreh  doei  not,  ■_ 
matter  of  fact,  destroy  unity,  459. 
Clare   (Filx  Gibbon,  Lord),  bis  ooi 
maoding  influence  as  Chiuicellor  of  ^ 
L^.'land,  174 — ^tjle  of  eloquence,  ITS 
— daring  spirit,  176— deadly  and  life- 
long feud  with  Coiran,  ib, — crisii      " 

the  qturrel,  177— particuiarsof  tl 

duel,   130— Pin  Gibbon's  deliberate 
aim,  a.— parallel  between  Tbnrtov 
and  Fill  Gibbon,  1B2— anecdotes  of    ' 
his  antagonism  with  Curran,  IBS — 
chaltcugcU  by  the  Hon.  S.   Butler,    , 
185— his  arrogonce  io  the  House  of  ^ 
Lords,  188 — dishonoured  funeral,  il. 
— humane   conduct  in  tbe    case  of 
Lord  Edward  Fii2  Gerald,  ib. — wilii- 
cisms,  189. 
Clay's  (Jamis,  M.P.),  treatise  on  Short 

Whisl,  57. 
Clonmel  (Ear!  oO,  Chief  Justice  of  the 

King's  liencb  in  Ireland,  1 74. 
Coleridge's  (Sir  J.  F.)  letter  lo  Canon 
LiddoD    on    tbe    advautsgea    of  an 
establishiueui,  461. 
Collini's  'Ancient  Classics  for  General 

Headers.'  a  useful  aeries,  S33. 
Coninglou's  (ProfcMor)  Horace,  SIS— 

See  Horace. 
Corjiat    Hiilonr'im    prpjeoled  by  the 

Master  of  the  liolli.  400, 
Cotton's  ■  Compleal  Gamester,'  47. 
Cromwell,  answer  of  Uampden  lo  Lord 

Digby  respecting,  74. 
Curran  and  Lord  Clare,  anecdotes  of 
ibetr  antagonism,  184 — bis  atlack  on 
Lord  Clare  before  tbe  Privy  Council, 
\SS — Cor  ran 's  proposed  preparation 
for  a  duel  with  tigan,  189. 
Cjrenius  or  Quirinus,  Governor  of 
Syria,  investigation  of  tbe  dale  of  the 
Census  of  Judiea  taken  onder,  Bol — 
sketch  of  his  career  by  Tacitus,  S02 
— forged  and  genuine  inscriptious 
relating  to  him,  508, 


Danhy'sTeM  Act,317. 

Deans,  status  of,  239. 

Dcbreaux    (timile),   specimen    of   his 

songs,  with  translation,  318, 
Deschopellcs's  '  Trait*  du  Wbislc,"  56. 
Dickson's  'History  of  Japan,'  634— iho 

most  seen  rale  sccoant  of  Christianiiy 

in  the  islunrls,  544. 
Doctrinaires  (French),  apology  for,  360, 
Dswninff  Street,  perpetual  change  the 

normal  condition  of,  272. 
Dryden's  praise  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
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Duelling,  snecdoteg  of  Irish,  185. 
DunniDg,  when  Solicitor-General,  a 
dote  of,  311. 


Eilwanls'i  (Gdwsrd),  '  Libnries  tad 
Fannden  of  Libraries,'  379. 

Elcho's  (Lord),  ■  Letters  on  Military 
OrgHuizaiioD,'  &6G. 

Emperon,  diffHrent  types  of,  309. 

Erekine,  reparlee  of  Garrow  lo,  194. 

Eiperts  iti  compsriBOa  of  handwritioga, 
Mr.  Twisltloa's  obMrvalioas  oo,  330. 


Fenian  invasion  of  Ireland,  cDDJectares 
respecting  a,  36. 

Filton  (Sir  A.),  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
16T. 

Fleiohcr'i  (Judge),  charge  to  the  jury 
in  a  case  of  duelling,  185. 

Flonis,  corrupt  texts  of.  510. 

France,  its  unsurpissed  protpcrity  nnder 
the  second  Empire,  1— sudden  over- 
throw unparalleled  in  history,  2. 

■ invasion  of,  125— the  ■  Govern- 
ment of  Natiaijsl  Defeuce.'  ib.~ 
base  of  operations  for  all  the  German 
foKe«,  1'j9— deloiU  of  the  march  on 
Paris,  130— every  advantage  obtained 
by  either  wde  traceable  to  superiority 
of  coDceutratioo,  133— the  anrreuder 
of  MeUs  the  most  calnmitoos  event  of 
the  war  for  France.  144— the  French 
victory  of  Bacon,  1*5— sorties  from 
Paris,  H6  —  technical  inferiority 
«f  the  Firncb,  151— hence  two 
Ccnnan  loldiers  may  be  estimated 
as  equol  to  three  French,  it. — ten 
bnltlus  of  the  Hmiy  of  the  Loire 
within  thirteen  days  against  tbe  best 
German  troops,  ib, — General  Trochu's 
Bttai^k,  IS3— moral  advantage  of  the 
French  in  tbe  operitionE  of  the  30th 
November,  154 — phjsicil  advantage, 
165~barbarity  of  the  Germans  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  them,  157 — 
burning  of  Cherizy.  ib. — suicides  of 
women,  old  men.  aud  whole  families, 
>&,- the  servants  of  the  pious  King  of 
Prussia,  15J— the  war  since  Sedan 
stigDiaiised  by  Earope  as  one  ofcon- 
gueil,  161— the  present  position  of 
France  psralleled  in  Prussia's  des- 
perate sitoatioQ  in  the  Sevea  Years' 
War,  lfi3. 

Francis  (Sir  Philip),  the  anthor  of 
Junins's  Letters,  3*8. 

French    di;fe«t,   causes   of,    3S7  —  the 


chronic  revolution  fjr  eighty  jeBTB, 
238- (he  cyclical  period  of  French 
Cotisdtulious  about  twenty  yean, 
2(10 — logical  consequences  of  Napo- 
leon III.'g  policy  with  the  army,  2b2 
— tbe  victories  of  Prussia  tbe  fruit  nf 
Eyslcmalic  preparation,  2EE.  See  Na- 
poleon in. 

G. 

GambettD,  virtually  Dictator  of  France, 
143. 

Geneva  Convention,  471 — blussingsdae 
to  it.  493. 

German  grndge  against  England,  91. 

armies,  organization   of.   3B  — 

dreadful  tyranny  of  their  miUiary 
sysleoi,  aa. 

and  French  history,  contmsl 

between  the  two  most  momentous 
epochs  of,  363 — cause  of  the  war  of 
18US  between  Prance  and  PmtriB, 
365 — analogy  between  that  precipi- 
tate rupture  and  that  of  18T<i  367 — 
the  posscuioD  of  Met!  a  standing 
menace  and  national  hnmiliatiau  lo 
France,  371. 

Girondlns,  song  of  the,  221. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  stranRe  story  re- 
specting its  carryiag  in  llie  Uonio  of 

Hamilton  (Duke  oF)  aud  Lord  Mohan, 
duel  of.  168. 

Hamiey  (Colonel)  on  tho  war,  491. 

Handwritings,  systematic  inilructioa 
on  the  comparison  of.  350. 

Hara-kiri,  the  Japanese,  539. 

Hardy's  (Sir  T.)  descriptivu  catalogoe 
of  chronicles  and  memorials,  10L 

Haie  (red),  inspiring  the  young  soldier 
wilh  a  fury  to  shed  blood,  495. 

Historiographers  of  religious  houses, 
402. 

History,  two  gmad  •onrcet  of,  tbe 
Stale  Papers  and  the  Chroniclrs,  405 
— demands  on  the  historian  have  be- 
come more  rigid  and  exacting,  406. 

Homonadenses,  a  robber  tribe,  subdued 
by  QuiriiJUB.  505. 

Horuce,  translated  Into  English  Terse 
by  Professor  Coningtou  aud  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin,  513 — the  modus 
operandi  of  the  two  translators  pom- 
pared.  615  —  metres  employed  by 
them,  511— the  palm  nf  ease  irith 
Martin,  of  terseness  with  Coningtou, 
n20 — coiBparisou  nf  varioos  passages 
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L   of   tb?   Iwo   traDBlaton,   512— ihelr 

pean   and  Native,  115— average  H^^^H 

criterion  trUI-groimd  Horace's  ealiric 

piclnrea  ia  ihe  '  Journej  to  Brundi- 

Id  IndU.  3l)t{..  lis— Indfiitirailw^^^H 

uuni'  aud    Honxw's  ■Boi*.'   bii— 

ll7-~the   secret  of  lodian  finuuB^^H 

tptciniem  of  the  ti8D«!ation»  of  the 

»lire  '11mm    forle   vili;    627— Mr. 

diun  witb   English  tsxatiun,    IXI-j^H 

Martin's  excellencB  in  ibe  gnomic 

(WO  cardinal  fuels  in  regard  lo  IndU^^H 

«entenee»  ot  Horace,  S28— the  gastro- 

taxation. 122.                                    _^^M 

nomic  latireB,  629— ProfBiEOr    Con- 

IrdDud.  its  diEBfFectioD.  34— probal^^^H 

ioglon's  compensBlorj  priLCiple.  530 

result  of  a  Fenian  iuvasiun  of,  ik-^^H 

-two  clBOes  of  reader*  to  benefit  by 

Iriali  disloyalty  would  be  cured  H^^H 

ihoie  ■ven.iouj.  53.1. 

a   twelve  months'   occupation   bf  ^^^1 

foreign  army,  3ti.                               ^^^1 

pour  laSjrie,'  217. 

HoDte  of  CommoDE,  hov  iti  decisions 

^^1 

tioD  of  1867.  279-otir  administra- 

Japan,  Chrislianity   in,   546— Noba^^^| 

anga's  massacre  of  tbe  Bonzei  I^I^H 

tion  teni!*  more  and  more  lo  ihe  vice 

of  drifting,  28 1— paraljBis  of  govern- 

moaBstcrieF,     ib.  —  he    permits    ^^^^^1 

meot,  -iS-J. 

Jesuits    to  rebuild   tlieir  chorcb,  ^^H 

Ha-i.ei'6  (Rev.  F.)  translation  of  Horace, 

— bislory  of  the  mitsionariea  durin^^H 

517. 

the  reign  of  Taicosama,  548— DoS^H 

Hoyle'a  Treafue  on  Whlal,  51— founder 

AugusliD.  a  powerful  Japanese  princd^^l 
the  bead  of  the  CbristiaD  party.  BO^^H 
—  rebellion    of   the    Chriiliana    fli^^l 

ofwbiil,  5i. 

1. 

India.  BeTenoes  of.   The  main  revpn.ie 

Jesuits,    their    daring    and    intriglM^^H 

of  bU  bdJan   native   auiea   derived 

from  the  laud,  g3~»ources  of  'ex- 

tbe tcveuieenth  eentury.  549.            ^^M 

tra  '  r«veatie.  ss— the  revenue  of  the 

Julia  Alpinula,  her  famuui  epitaph  tii^^^H 

work  of  a  modem  band.  SO*.         ^^^H 

its  whole  Indian  teirilories.  97- the 

Juniua  (Lellera  of},  evidence  of  thtj^^H 

nlt-lax  from  500  lo  25U0  pvr  cenL 

being  writleo  by  Sir  Phtlip  Frandd^H 

on  ibe  prime  con,  99- revenne  from 

328- tbe  letters  written  in  a  fei^S^H 

spirita  and  intoxicating  drugs,  101— 

hand,  S35-1WO  classe*  of  evidenet^H 

parallel  between  the  injuriona  effects 

identifying   tbe    haiidwHling   villl^^H 

of  opium  and  spirits,  lb.— tbe  opium 

that  (if  bir  Philip,  A.- ficaimilea  O^^H 

bis  handwriting  aud  thai  of  J  nniaik^^H 

tbe  itamp  revenue  near];  !}  millions. 

338~pi--culiarilies   common  lo  boAl^H 

102— sduiiniGtration  of  justice  nearly 

;I39— M.  Chabot's  mode  of  inveiHi^^H 

gating  tbe  formation  nf  letten.  34— *^^^H 

40  millioos  raised.  A.— expeodilure. 

nine  luglimces  of  babita  common  U^^H 

Juniua  and  Francis. 342— their  xtte»^H 

spcLdsble  or  net  income.  Iu3-aver- 

uf  paper  used  by  Juniua  and  DranatCj^^H 

■geaotiual  coat  of  the  army,  miliiarj 

buUdinga,  and  the    marine  dtparl- 

meut,  104- summary  of  the  iucome 

bot'i  argumetiU,  349.                        ^^H 

and   expenditure  of  tbe   Hritiih-ln- 

dian  empire,   i6.— deficit  of  3  mil- 

^^1 

lions,  105— income-lai,  106— relative 

Talue  of  labour  and  money  in  India, 

KiUare    (Gail  of),   Lord   Depn?   a^^l 

107-populBrion  of  DritUh  India,  ib. 

Irdaod,  IbS.                                       ^^H 

tbis  couutry  and  in  India  as  8  or  10 

^H 

to  1,  A.-ihe  land  revenue  not  a  tax 

on   iDdividuttla.     108— how    fur   new 

taxation   oecessary,  1ii— tbe   value 

llunquo's    Ghost,    and     conseqacBl^^H 

of  moory  in  India  falling,  and  prices 
.               Tiling,  1 13 — Ihe  Indian  army,  Euro- 

duel with  Flood,  ISl— a  boii  ntanU^M 

^^^1 
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titwin's  '  New  TtBtament  Chronology,* 

Lessoni  of  the  War.  3S6— the  war  ■ 
.  remarkable  e»periin«ul  illuslrating 
polilieiil  meuM,  a69-WBr.  lo  the 
TaiKjui.bed,  the  tame  under  the 
Prusiian*  ii  ooder  Attila.  S7o— an 
army  ready  lo  lake  the  flelit  in 
3  weeks  now  a  condition  of  national 
lafely,  271— inefficiency  of  oar  de- 
f^nsite  preparalioiK,  28  S — our  des- 
tiny bound  up  with  thai  of  Belgium, 
Turkty,  and  Sweden,  li.— the  great 
need  of  the  crUisa  military  organi- 
iBlion,  3S4— the  great  lesson  of  the 
war  10  driTe  out  from  na  the  pro- 
phets of  optlmisni.  aas— we  live  in 
of 'blood        


»  misery 


aonl  inflaeno 


■elf-devotion,  the  silliest  ofdvliuioiis, 


_.  174. 

Lincoln,  the  Church  of,  227— ttudenta 
of,  2.t2-iM  gchoola  of  arehiteclure 
and    aiofif,    '234 — of  geometry    and 

divinity.  235— ihree    ptiinw  lb  ihi: 
daily  corporate  life  of  the  Cathedral, 


Malel  (Sir  A.)  on  Blsmnrck's  policy, 

79,  92. 
Muin'a  (Nicholas)  Lntin  Essay  relating 

to    the  dale    of   CbriiitB   miiiisti-v, 

ill. 

UaiEe  (La),  origin  of  the  song, 

of  Galway  and  his  fighling 
opponiDl  Daly,  1 86— his vitiiperalion 
of  the  Chancellor  (Porsonby)  in  the 
Iritb  Iluute  of  Commons.  191. 

'a   (Theodore)    tr.n«laiion    of 

Horace.  513.  (Sl?e  Horace.) 

Manyrologj,  horrors  of,  B^a. 

Ma Hhews's  Advice  10  the  Yoana  Whist 
Pliiytr.  5S. 

MethutD,  Choncellor  of  Ireland,  170. 
I    (I«rd),  Chancellor  of  Ire- 


113. 
Hartii 


M>llii]| 


:.  171. 


i   traDslation    of    Horace, 


Holtke's  (voo)  detailed  plan  for  tlic 


Napier'a  (Sir  Joseph),   Chancellor  of    I 
Ireland,  te^l  knowledge  and  poli- 
tical integrity,  5T6, 

Napoleon  I.  s  hrilliaut  strategy  caused 
a  revolution  in  warfare,  ,18. 

III.,  material   prosperity  of    ! 

France  nnder,  SGI— his  one  para* 
mount  coDSiderHtioa  outside  purely 
iudiulriul  legislation,  ib. — myilerv 
of  hia  conduct  iu  declaring  war,  2(i3 
—essential  feebleness  of  his  govern- 
ment, 264'-irh3t  wonld  have  averted 
bis  fall,  369- Ms  policy  corilrastcd 
with  that  of  the  Kbg  of  Prussia, 
S67. 

National  defence,  twofold  problem  of, 
4 — French  and  English  dockyards 
and  arsenals  compared,  fi— sale  of 
Deptford  and  Woolwich  Dockyards, 
7— inadequnie  Slate  of  the  Thames 
defences,  9 — increase  in  ihe  thickness 
of  armour-plating  and  the  bore  and 
charge  of  guns.  III — the  >  Staunch  ' 
and  olher  f^n-boats,  13— insecurity 
of  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  IS—hjpo- 
thetical  consequences  of  an  invanon 
of  Kngland,  17— cost  of  a  British 
taldier  lOiiI.  per  annuiii,  IS— rora- 
pared  with  that  of  a  French  or 
Prussian  one,  ib.- iuefficiency  of  the 
militia,  19— steadjiug  eflvcl  of  iha 
volunteer  movement  on  the  French 
olonels,  22 — ^  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  of  18GU  fur  a  cenlrat 
arsenal  at  Cannock  Chase,  23 — reply 
to  an  objection  asaiusl  the  forti- 
ficBiiou  of  large  cities,  25 — qnesiion 
of  the  fortification  of  London,  3T — 
cBlimate  for  the  complete  defenre  of 
Cliatbam,  30— progrrss  of  the  power 
of  the  United  States,  Russia,  PruEsin, 
and  France,  36— the  miserable  jwe- 
text  of  economy  the  ruling  passion 
of   our   aiatetmcn,   41 — where   ouc 


to  create  revolutions,  3S3. 
Nativity  of  Christ,  the  common  era  of, 

uulrusl  worthy.  497 — nnl  later  ibao 

the  year  5  before  the  common  era, 

49S. 
Naval  battles,  ramming  in,  5. 
New   York    and   Boston,   unassailable 

defences  of,  12. 
Norhory  (Toler.    I^rd)  as  a  duellist, 

IBJ — Lord  Clare's    opininn   of  hit. 

uufitnesE  fur  the  judicial  seat,  I8E 


I 
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O'CoiiDell't  duel  »itb  D'Eali-rre,  1S6 
cliBllenEed  by  Sir  Robert  Feel,  tb.— 
Lord  Norbary's  Barrium  on,  it. 

O'FianDRDii'B  Lives  of  the  Cbuieellon 
of  IrelsDtl,  161— character  of  ihe 
work,  S04. 

Opium,  qaeitioa  vbelher  it  is  more 
idjurioui  IhBU  ipiriu,  101 — great  ci- 
teoBioa  of  its  culliratiuu  in  Cliiiia. 
lU. 


Paley'i  remark  on  vlilit,  44. 

PaD-TenUHiimi,  ST — lummary  of  the 
Pan-Teutoaic  crei'd,  B8  -deaigos  on 
German  Switzerland,  Flemith  Bel- 
ginm  and  Holland,  8H. 

Paris,  population  of,  137 — the  vast  cir- 
cumference of  Paris  the  priucipal 
cause  of  it«  atrensth,  139. 

Peel  (Sir  It.),  u  cnBllengcd  and  cbul- 
lenger  to  duels.  ISii. 

Peofiani  (Civil  List),  their  asgregtle 
DiuoaDt  IS,0O<<I.  or  3<i,no(iI.  n  yenr, 
408— Act  of  Fartiamenl  estab[ijhing 
pensions  on  the  Citil  list.  4i>9— 
number  nnJ  moouiiu  of  pcasions 
granted  during  the  present  rKign. 
4IU— peoBioD*  for  mililarj  lorvites, 
412 — naval,  413 — foreigo  Bod  colo- 
nial, 414— servicea  iu  public  offices. 
41^ — miscellaoeous.  41S— for  useful 
discoveries  ia  scieDCe.  417 — pensions 
of  3001.,  it.— of  20i:L  doira  to  SOf., 
4IS — pension* forattniomu-DU  in  lite- 
mlure.  421— list*  of  penitons  from 
3IPU(,  lo  lOOi,,  i6.— from  91)1.  to  2UI., 
424— qneitions  suggested  bv  an  ei- 
amination  of  the  oauiei  and  nalion- 
alitieB  of  literary  pensions,  4J7 — aug- 
gettiou^  for  the  future  maiiagemeiit 
of  the  Pension  List,  iiS. 

Pliippi  (Sir  Con»tanliue),  CbanwUor 
of  Ireland,  171. 

Plunket  (Lord),  free  from  the  faolM 
attributed  to  the  Irish  school,  of  elo- 
quence, 193 — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  com- 
parison of  Pitt  and  Ptuoket  as  orators, 
ib. — family  and  early  career,  193 — 
early  eminence  in  criminal  cnics. 
194  —  rctumeil  for  the  borungli  of 
Charlcmoat,  19S — ImmediDte  colli- 
sion with  Lord  Caillereagh  on  the 
Uuioa,  £6.— invective  ngaiiist  Cacllc- 
resgh,  196 — his  pari  in  Ihe  debate  oa 
the  Uninn,  198— Speech  of,  on  Catho- 
lic emaucipation  iu  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  199— answer  (o  a  pro- 


his  forensic  and  pnlilical.  iti. — his 
wit,  303 — the  boast  and  ornament  of 
his  country,  203— his  luminous  career 
closed  la  darkneis  and  clonm,  ib. 

Pole's  (Dr.)  iheorf  of  whist,  57. 

Ponsonby,  Cbaneellor  of  Ireland,  190 — 
Toler's  alinck  oa  him  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  191. 

Porter  (Sir  C),  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
163. 

Portuguese  expeditions    to    the  East, 

Propertins  supposed  to  be  Hontce** 
' Bore,'  B>5. 

Prusiia,  hiitoriea!  position  giving  pecu- 
liar strength  to  the  reigning  bouse, 
369 — Prussia's  ruling  pssiiou  terri- 
torial aggrandise meut,  366 — its  con- 
duct respecting  Hanover  exposed  by 
Mr.  Fox  in  1806, 36J — military  view 
of  the  Prussian  system,  372— Prui- 
sia's  German  policy,  by  Protesor 
Schmidt,  ft.— the  country's  podtiou 
before  the  war.  464. 

Prussian  army,  its  unity  of  action  and 
of  command,  YO — ibe  Prussian  systmi 
must  be  adopted  by  France,  Amtria, 
and  other  naliont,  ag. 

Purchase  system  in  the  army  mi»reprc- 
scnleJ,  568 — its  Ixoefits  conferred  on 
the  nation,  S7I. 


Record  Office  (Nalionnl)  described,  -' 


— forn 


n  refer. 


SUIe  Paper).  377— Mr,  Coles  de- 
scription of  the  condition  of  public 
muuimeuts,  378 — Prynne's  report  of 
Ihe  state  of  the  records  lo  Charles  II., 
378— eatortionnte  fees  abolished.  3S0 
— the  intk  of  making  catalogues  or 
calendars,  3S3— name*  of  their  edi- 
tors, 384— ihe  minutest  details  of 
social  life  and  domeittc  manners  con- 
tained in  the  State  Papers,  386— com- 
paritoQ  between  manuscript  and 
printed  calendars,  391- Mr.  Tytler'a 
remarks  on  Catalogvu  raitonniet, 
391— Ihe  calendars  take  the  reader 
behind  the  scenes,  395- their  utility 

Beilesdale  (Lord),  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, 190 — jokes  at  his  expense,  ib. 

Uepnblic  (French),  the  monomania  ex- 
pressed by  'the  principles  of  1789.' 
3M — the  French  republic  alwnya  B 
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Bconrge  or  a  *hani,  3S5  —  Second 

French  Bcpublic  (1818),  356. 
Boche  (Sir  Boy  Is)  in  the  Irish  House  of 

CommoDi.  319. 
Son^  de  I'lsle,  tuthor  of  '  La  Mftr- 

Millnise.'  311. 
Bowao's  (A.   Hamillon)   cUallcngc  to 

Sir  Koberl  Peel.  186. 
Raff-and-Hounurs,  e^me  af,  4r>. 
KuEsian  properly  in  France,  delicacy  of 

Ihe  GenoHQa  towards,  4B0. 


Sliaftesbnry  ffirtt  E»rl  of),  his  «uto- 
hiograptucalfnigiuenU,S89 — docent, 
ib. — n  Elrikiug  inataoce  of  precocity, 
390— life  at  Exeter  College,  291— »nc- 
eewftil  resisUDce  to  'tucking  trah- 
meo,'  £92 — a  constant  sitffervT  from 
diteaae,  294 — cbnsen  burgess  for 
Tewkesbury  to  the  Sliort  Parliamenl, 
895— elected  for  Downton  to  the  Long 
P^irllBmeni.  iTj.— offers  the  King  to 
nndertnke  die  general  paciGcatiou  of 
the   realm   if  the   required   powers 

i  were  nested  in  him,  ib. — renouucea 
the  King's  party,  29(i — honour  atid 
delicscj  respecting  bis  knowledge 
of  the  king's  affairs,  397 — anpointed 
F^eld  -  Marshal  General,  io.  —  gal- 
lanlry  in  starmiog  Abbolsbury,  ib. 
— parucipation  in  a  popolar  super- 
slilion,  a:j8— makes  common  cause 
with  Cromwell,  ib.  —  speech  in 
Riclisrd  Cromwell's  Patliaaicut,  301 
— tone  Bud  style  of  his  speeches, 
303— plays  an  acliTe  part  in  the 
meatum  leading  to  the  Beslora- 
lion,  305— made  ilaroa  Ashley  for 
his  service  in  accomplishing  ii,  306 
rivalry  with  Clarenilon,  307 — mem- 
ber of  the  ftimoul  Cabal,  308— made 

,  Lord  Chaacellar  and  an  Earl,  309 
— restores  the  equestrian  procession 
of  the  judges,  311 — estimate  of  bis 
judicial  character,  312- reqoired  to 
give  up  the  Great  Seal,  315 — coarlety 
of  Charles  11,  to  him,  ib.— aggressive 
tneasBrcs  against  the  Court,  317 — 
defeats  Dinby"a  Test  Act,  fd.-con- 
fliota  with  the  bishops,  318— com- 
milted  to  the  Tower,  ib. — a  saying  of 
bis  riTalled  by  Sir  Boyle  Hoche,  319 
—the  lioman  Catholic  DisqnaliBca- 
tion  Act  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
his  work,  330— Bltftcked  by  Dryden 
in  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  322 — 
flight  to  Holland,  323— summary  of 
his  cbaracter,  324 — his  two  theories 
of  character  and  condact,  325 — anec- 


dotes of  bis  ready  vit  uid  humour, 

Shaftesbury  (the  pri-sent  Earl  of),  his 
inlellectual.  moral,  and  political  cha- 
racter, 327. 

Siromons's  (Sir  Liuioro)  pamphlet  on 
the  army  of  Great  liritun,  &6S. 

Songs,  national,  205. 

(French  patriotic),  '  Vive  Henri 

Quatre,'  205— Ihe  royalist  son^,  '0 
Uichard,  O  moo  Sol,'  2(16 — origin  of 
'  Pauvre  Jacques,'  it. — the  revolu- 
tionary song,  'fa  ira.'  2(17  — thu 
name  of  Carmagnole,  209—  Ibe '  Har- 
seillaise,'  the  chief  pntriolic  song. 
Sift— i«  origin,  ib.— the  "  Chant  do 
Depart,'  with  translation,  218- the 
'  llSvtH  do  Penple,"  215— the  Napo- 
leonic anthem, 'ParlantpourlsBjrie,' 
917— soDgs  of  Bemnger  and  Bmile 
Debreaux,  21 S— '  LesCooscrits  Montr 
agnards,'  with  translation,  S 19— his- 
torical Bonga  of  the  later  crises  of 
France,  820  —  'La  Pariaienne,'  re- 
presentative of  the  Itevolotion  of 
1 830 — with  translalioo,  i6., — '  Monrir 
pour  la  Patrie,"  291 — songs  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848, 16, — D«  Mnaset's 
'  German  Rhine,'  with  translation, 
222— songs  sprung  from  the  present 
time,  523—'  C'esl  notre  Tour,'  with 
translation,  ib. 

Surlces  (the  liisloruin  of  Dnrham),  his 
Northumbrian  ballad  alleged  by  bim 
to  be  of  the  olden  time,  SDT — adopted 
by  Sir  Waller  Scotl  in  his  •  Border 
Minstrelsy,'  us  u  genuine  traditional 
ballad,  508. 

Syria,  list  of  governors  of,  about  Ihe 
birth  of  Christ,  507. 

T. 

TallejTvnd'a  niof  on  whist,  56. 
Taylor's  <  Jnnias  Identified,'  345. 
Temple's  (Sir  K.)   'Indian  Finance," 
106. 

Theological  colleges,  345. 

Thomson's  (A.),  *  Whist,  a  Poem  in 

12  Cantos,'  54. 
Tborlak,  bishop  in  Iceland,  233. 
Trevelyan's  (Sir  C.),' Indian  Fiuonce.' 


I 


I  Exeter  Col- 


Triuniph,  came  of,  4S. 

'  Tucking    fl^limen   » 
lege.  292. 

Twisleton  (Hon.  E.),  on  the  idenUfia- 
tiou  of  the  author  of  Junius,  338-^ 
the  only  work  conveying  systematic 
iustroction  on  the  comparison  of 
liatidwri  lings,  350. 
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V. 
Tatieinium  Lflmisenie,  361. 
Veneiiu  Ci[<«dar  iBrawn'i),  387. 
Veno'g    '  Life    and    Labour)    at    St. 

Prancis  Xavicr,"  !S4*. 
Vieii*'  College  at  HereFbrd,  1154. 
VuttUktren  u  an  elsmeot   m  our  de- 

fcntive  ■[rcDBth,  20. 
Votei      guiUod  .    hy      Partiamentary 

(pecehw.  iuiMDces  or,  199. 


War,  d^uiiion  of  the  scUnce  of,  1 3S— 
inccMt  dependi  on  Buporiority  of 
concentratioa.  ib.— the  art  of  furti- 
ficaliOD  au  upplication  of  ibe  ume 
principlr.   133  — modi;  uf  couduciing 

■  Utajfes  of.    Tumis  impOKd  ex- 

pre**l3  III  (omiglit  of  future  war, 
463— mtrani  ot  keeping  war  wiiliiu 
the  influenov  of  civilUatioD,  *6i  — 
diffierviice  twtwKti  inieniaiioDal  and 
domraii  elit<r.4G(i— complaiuuaicamii 
tbe  (jcnnaui  for  viplatioiii  uf  the 
QMdM  of  war,  lb.— picas  allvtnpiiaf;  I 
to  justify  xht  GartMiw,  109— the 
OoavcPiiuuofG.'neva,47l— thtprivi-  > 
Irgu  of  igoarler,  471— the  lawa  uf 
var  aa  promulgated  bf  the  Pruseians, 
474— evila  of  (be  requitiliOD  iftlem  | 
ju  oppoied  lo  pajiug  for  auppliet,  , 
4TK—'«niimin  carried  axJ]  bjihe  ' 
PrnEaiam,  4;B  — parallel  betiraeii  the 
hordo  of  Alariu  round  Kome  and 
th«  hMli  of  Kiiier  WilhtJm  about 
Paria,  479- aaiii.«ncar7  cruelt;  at 
Tonn,  481  -  barbaruoa  prowHliuK  at 
Strasahiirg,  iJi, — rrfuwl  to  reooKniBe 
the  -FVunaf-ttrnv:^  48j— conipsritou 
ofIh>-m*ith^vL4ifidrfarm,4»3— our 
Teluntccrt  have  no  more  aathoriaa- 
tion  than  the  Franet-tireun,  ii. — 
diflereiieB  btlwrtn  the  '  oiiUen  ur- 
nii«'  nf  Prauia  »Dd  France,  4#6 — 
lahainui  rpprual*  at  Nemoura,  187 
—the  reprliiJod  uf  alnrihr  'luili'arj 
««u(l.mi'  111  i»eiiiiiark,  a.— the  faie 
of  NoBeiyl-li.-.Ri.i.  48S — vengiimce  at 
ChAtouaitan.  48^'  ivo  ncir  practicvi 
of  the  Gfirmani  M  to  the  law  of 
heatages,  ib. — ilw  'law  of  luipecied 


penoni,'  4S0— obJecM  needing  fl 
menl  \>J  a  new  couvention,  4M.  * 
Wbitl,  ongiu  of  the  word,  44— (henai 
as  Ruff-and-Honoart  while  in  ui  im- 
pcrfnsi  form,  46— its  new  detignalion 
'  whiik,'  ih.^the  name  an  inttrjaetio 
tilcttiam  imj-eram,  48- French  m»- 
count  of  the  word,  4S— wh»k  >ad 
Bwahhera.  ih.— H'lyle  mouldt  th« 
gamu  iiilo  a  scieutifio  form,  S 1  — ahort 
whiti,  .'(5— Boeedotei  of  Talleynwd, 
CharlM  X.,ind  Louii  Pbilippe,  9S — 
Charaeteriitid  of  the  wort*  of  Dr. 
Pole,  Mr,  Clay,  and  Ca'eudlsh,  57 — 
onnibiuatinn  of  Ihc  fasndi  the  ban* 
Tmm  which  the  plajsplaga,  58 — Dr. 
Polu's  fuadaiacntnl  theory  of  tlM 
miHlem  soieatifio  game,  ib.  —  Ibb- 
guagi?  of  the  game  for  caaimiiuic*- 
lioD  between  parluer*,  fii—Spoaiab 
Iiro'erb  on  whlit,  (fi.— the  art  of 
signalliiig,  G2— the  call  for  trampt, 
6.1-Palcy'»  juiiiScation  rff  advatt- 
ta^  pained  by  akiifat  piny,  B4— 
aecidvnn  nf  the  game,  GS— four  cum 
of  bad  play,  lib  — the  three  great 
pointi  of  modem  whisi,  6'J — memo- 
randa  of    important    polott    of    the 

Will  oiiso  fihB  Mattock)  determined  by 
compariBon  of  handwritinna,  SSil. 

Wilson'i  (lit.  Hon.  Jamea]  Indiu 
finance,  ItlS. 

Wolaej'a  CCardinal)  death-bed,  3S9. 


Biicr  (Francia^  the  Jesuit  minionmrjT, 
mill  fur  ibc  Indies,  53.^ — Iriumpbuil 
luecvta  of  his  miuion,  bsn — ibe 
Apwilc  of  the  Indira,  nS'  —  hU 
•irikii.g  chamc'er,  ■ppcaranoe,  knil 
manner  of  life,  f&.—deaih  and  caooo- 
iuiloii,  B4i — hia  woad-rAil  lab^ra, 
oi>iiraee,  energy,  aelf-denial,  and  con- 
cern  lor   ihe  souls   of   hia   fdlow- 


Tonng   Men's  Christian  Ajsi>«ial!on«, 


mpfs  (Dr.)  theory  of  thedatesof  the 
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